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Chapter  I. 

"  LOWLINESS    IS  YOUNO   AUDITION'S  LADDER." 

THE  teller  of  Ihis  story  has  a  strong  objection  to  tlic  mysterious 
in  fiction.    He  is  quite  willing  that  the  personages  in  the  tale 
should  get  involved  in  bewilderment  and  confusion  as  o^cn  as  occa- 
sion  requirc5.     But  he  holds  to  it  that  the  reader  ought  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  all  the  lime  of  ihe  real  meaning  and  explanation 
of  c%inything  lliai  seems  a  mystcr>-.    Some  of  the  plays  of  an  other- 
wise no!  vtry  meritorious  dramatist,  the  elder  Crtfbillon,  always  seem 
to  him  in  one  part  of  their  arrangement  to  furnish  a  pattern  to  th« 
composers  of  all  fiction,  whether  in  the  fonn  of  the  drama  or  in  t 
of  the  romance:    Cr^illon  filled  certain  of  his  plays  with  puzzles. 
Kobody  came  out  in  the  end  to  be  the  person  he  seemed  to  be^. 
Either  he  was  passing  off  for  somebody  not  himself,  or  he  honestly* 
believed  himself  to  be  somebody  that  he  was  not.     Torturing  com- 
plications thereby  arose ;  but  only  for  the  people  in  the  play,    There 
was  no  torture  for  ll»e  audience.     CreTjillon,  by  one  simple  and  bold 
device,  saved  them  all  pangs  of  conjecture  and  torment  of  doubt 
The  list  of  '*  personages  of  the  drama"  preBxed  to  each  play  care- 
fully explained  the  identity  of  every  character.     Something  of  this 
kind  was  set  out — "  Alceste,  a  young  man  believed  to  be  the  son  of 
the  peasant  Pierre,  but  in  reality  the  son  of  the  Count  de  I'Espife. 
Bianca,  supposed  to  be  a  gifray  girl^  but  aAcrwards  discovered  to  be 
the  loDg-Io6t  daughter  of  the  Marquise  dc  Monlevillc."    Tbus  vHt 
VOL.  ecu    no.  iSo/.  B 
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audience  were  let  comfortably  into  the  secret  at  the  b^iiming,  and^ 
never  had  to  turn  mentally  hack  and  hastily  revise  Uicir  first  impres- 
sions about  any  of  the  personages.  I  have  long  since  forgotten  all 
about  Cr^illon's  plays,  except  tins  arrangement  of  his  dramatis 
persona  ;  but  that  has  always  appeared  to  mc  charmingly  inartificial, 
straightforward,  and  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  men.  In  the  story 
I  am  now  about  to  tell,  I  shall,  after  my  own  different  fashion,  bear 
this  principle  in  mind.  Any  little  mystery  that  is  in  it  shall  be  only 
for  the  persons  who  move  in  the  drama,  and  not  for  the  u'aders. 

1  would  therefore  ask  those  readers  to  turn  back  with  me  fora' 
few  pages  to  a  period  before  that  at  which  the  connected  action  of 
the  story  begins.  One  glimpse  at  a  quiet  scene  which  passed  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  earlier  than  that  day  will  be  enough  to  put  the 
reader  in  full  possession  of  much  llmt  was  a  secret  to  men  and 
women  of  whom  the  story  is  told,  and  which,  if  known  by  them  in 
time,  might  liave  influenced  so  significantly  tlieir  actions  and  their 
lives  as  to  leave  no  story  worth  llic  telling.  Yet  even  that  scCDC,  if 
it  could  have  been  looked  on  by  some  of  the  persons  in  the  story, 
would  not  liare  made  things  as  clear  to  them  as  a  few  slight  hints  of 
expbnaiion  shall  make  them  to  the  reader.  To  learn  that  a  man  ^ 
is  not  really  what  he  profesi>es  to  be,  might,  after  all,  give  a  vcryim-  S 
perfect  and  misleading  idea  of  the  man's  full  chaiacter.  It  nught 
lead  to  a  stern,  uncompromising  verdict,  instead  of  a  recommenda- 
tion tu  mercy. 

On  a  soft  evening  of  late  summer,  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  sat  on  a  bcncli  in  a  small  public  park  just  outside  one  of  the 
great  northern  towns  of  England.  They  were  apparently  watching 
the  betting  of  the  hun.  Tlie  sigl-t  was  beautiful  enough  to  have  won 
the  atlemion  of  any  two  young  people,  if  wc  still  cling  to  the  fonel 
idea  that  young  men  and  women  do  really  catc  much  more  for  nature 
and  her  charms  than  the  seniors  with  whom  the  world  has  been  too 
much,  and  whose  sun  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  have  suffered 
eclipse.  But  this  young  man  and  woman  were  not  really  absorbed 
by  the  gIor>'  of  the  sunset.    /'  u  the  west,  to  be  sure  ; 

but  his  eyes  did  not  seem  to  i\  .ut  of  the  sun,    S/it  was! 

not  DOW  looking  at  the  sun ;  she  was  looking  at  him.  Her  cyesj 
were  fixed  on  him  with  a  wistful,  devoted,  uncaay  look,  like  that 
^iV^bicb  a  Ficnch  painter  lias  given  to  the  eyes  of  Sappho  as  she 
n-aidics  the  countenance  of  her  lover,  and  his  un^sati^icil  gaze  larj 
into  immeasurable  deeps  of  thought ;  immeasurable,  that  is  to  say, 
/cur  h«;  or  at  least  not  measured  by  her.  Anyone  could  sec  that 
ihis young liOiT  ircrc  a  jxiir — were  tnaiiicd.    lio  as\ei  Vean&  so  on  a 
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brather  and  looks  into  Iiis  £icc  witfi  a  look  like  that,  love  she  him 
never  so  tenderly.  Nor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  does  a  young  lover  ever 
look  so  fixedly  and  so  for  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  loves  and 
bu  not  yet  been  able  to  call  his  wife.  These  lovers  were  married  ; 
bad  been  mairied  rather  more  than  a  year. 

The  young  woman  was  pretty,  winsome,  atixious-looking ;  she 
iras  dearly  what  would  be  called  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  a  "  lady."  The  young  man  was  strikingly  handsome  ;  tall, 
slender,  dark,  and  dreamy- looking.  Even  a  man  looking  at  the  two 
would  have  admitted  iJial  tlie  pretty  pale  girl  m'ss  praclically  extin- 
guisbed  by  the  remarkable  appearance  of  her  young  husband. 
Perhaps  a  not  too  keen  observer  might  also  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  this  handsome  young  man  was  not  so  distinctly  a 
"  gentleman,"  again  employing  a  word  in  its  conventional  sense,  as 
the  girl  was  a  lady.  For  all  the  well-drc-ssod  and  graceful  appearance 
of  the  youtli,  it  still  had  somelliiug  of  what  we  cannot  perhaps 
describe  better  than  as  tlie  "  glorified  artisan  "  air.  The  powers  of 
witchcraft  would  not  have  been  needed  to  enable  any  one  with  his 
wits  about  him  to  reach  tlie  quick  coDclusion  that  the  young  wife  had 
wmcwhat  descended  from  Iter  social  position  to  get  to  the  young 
lovet,  and  that  she  adored  him  all  the  more. 

"  The  sun  is  going  down,"  the  girl  said-  "  Look>  love  !  he  will  be 
gone  in  a  moment." 

"  Yes,"  the  young  man  answered,  without  turning  to  her.  "  I 
didn't  notice  ;  I  wasn't  watching  him." 

'*  I  thought  you  were  absorbed  in  the  sunset ;  I  wouldn't  have 
said  a  word  to  disturb  you  until  he  did  sink.  You  ought  to  have 
been  absorbed  in  me^  and  not  in  the  sun ;  but  I  wasn't  jealous ;  I 
quite  forgive  you." 

"  But  you  see  I  wasn't  thinkmg  about  the  sun/*  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  and  turning  to  her  for  the  first  lime.  She  almost  blushed 
when  his  deep  eyes  rested  on  hers,  and  she  saw  that,  for  all  his  inat- 
tentive ways,  there  was  genuine  affection  in  ihem,  "  I  was  thinking 
of  you— all  ilie  time  ;  all  the  time." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  that  I  know  is  a  story.*  I  am  sure  you  were  not." 
"Why  do  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  because  you  never  looked  al  me  or  turned 
your  eyes  to  mine  all  the  lime.  No,  no;  you  were  ihinking  of  something 
else.  No  matter;  it  was  something  great  and  good,  1  am  sure ;  and  I 
wouldn't  have  you  wasting  your  inteni.-ct  always  in  thinking  of  a  liille 
ridiculous  womanj  evcu  though  she  is  your  wife.  So  you  uia^  con- 
fess openly." 
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^Wei,"  he  Maid  itowly,  "it  is  true  all  the sune.    I  ins tUnkanjE 
ttjtm ;  I  WM  ihinking  of  both  of  as— of  yon  and  oe  togedicr.'' 

4be  fftve  a  little  shudder  of  pleasore,  if  sudi  a  woni  mj  be 
«wtf,  aad  dung  clo«er  to  hitn  in  a  nestling  scrt  of  way.  The  pohBc 
|i«1t  wa«  very  lonely  now,  at  least  in  that  part  of  it,  awaj  ftom  Ae 
ttioroaghlare  and  great  open  walks,  and  the  young  wife  m^ 
I M  doMly  as  she  pleased  unseen  of  aitical  e>-es.     Eiren  the 

ma  BO  longer  there  to  look  at  her. 

*•  Vei,  I  mu  thinking  of  us  both.  1  was  thinking  of  oar  pcospcds,  ^ 
Md  osr  fouire" 

•*0h  t  that!"  the  said.  She  was  not  so  gladsome  as  she! 
bMn  ta  instant  Ikcfore.  "  You  are  anxious  and  uncas>-;  I  know^ 
mind  U  troubled ;  you  are  not  happy." 

Jle  ia.\t\,  **  1  want  a  career." 

**A  waiter,  already  1 " 

"Already?    Why,  I  am ihree-and-tweniy  '  and  men  have 
themtefves  a  name  before  that,  already." 

"  I  didn't  mean  In  that  way,"  she  said.  WTurt  she  had  meant 
waa  clear  enough.  She  meant,  "We  Jme  already  been  married 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  arc  you  already  discontented  with  any- 
tJiing?"  If  she  had  been  in  better  spirits  she  would  have  asked  him, 
"Have  you  not  me?  Am  not  I  enough?"  But  she  was  not  in 
good  spirits  ;  something  seemed  to  oppress  her  ;  she  was  silent  for  the 
moit  part,  and  occasionally  Inclined  to  be  tearful,  for  no  reason  that 
the  could  well  have  explained.  Nothing  was  said  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  she  began:— 

•'  Rut   you  have  good  prospects,  and  we  are  very  happy  ;  wl 
should  wc  want  anything  more — now,  at  least  ?  " 

"  It  won't  always  be  riffU'"  he  replied  a  Utile  impatiently  ; 
you  don't  know,  you  couldn't  know,  how  impatient  it  makes  oi 
when  he  thinks  he  is  capable  of  doing  something  and  can't  see  his ' 
to  doing  anything.  Look  here,  love;  there  are  times  when  I  begin 
to  think  I  shall  never  come  to  anything !  I  get  it  into  my  head 
that  I  have  nothing  in  me — nothing,  nothing,  nothing  at  alL  Then  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  kill  myself.  Yes,  I  do  indeed,  i  am  not 
talking  nonsense." 

"Then  you  couldn't  be  happy,  even  with  me,  if  you  did  not  havL 
a  successful  career  and  show  what  you  could  do? "  |H 

"  No  ! "  he  said  desperately,  "  I  couldn't  be  happy  ;  it  is  no  ui^ 
trying  to  get  over  that.     I  couldn't  be  happy.'' 

**  You  don't  really  care  about  me;  not  as  I  care  about  you.     I 
could  be  happy  for  ever  with  you — anywhere,  an^Uow." 
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because  I  do  love  you  that  I  couldn't  be  happy  uithoiu 
showing  that  I  was  woriJi  ihe  love  of  a  woman  like  you.  You  could 
be  happy  with  me  anywhere  ?  Yes  !  but  there  is  all  the  difference. 
You  have  given  up  ever)llung  for  nie — your  people  and  all ;  I  have 
given  up  nothing  ;  I  had  nothing  to  give  up.     I  want  to  show  that  I 

I  am  wortli  something,  and  that  you  were  not  quilc  mistaken  in  throw- 
ling  yourself  away  on  mc.  That  is  why  I  feel  so  wild  sometimes, 
I'M'hat  if  things  go  on  to  the  end  just  Hke  this " 

"  Ob,  if  they  only  would !  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  yes,  in  that  way  it  would  be  happiness,  of  course,  of 
course ;  but  I  mean  if  they  go  on  to  the  end  without  my  doing  any- 
thing to  make  a  name,  and  your  people  sec  that  you  have  matried 
only  a  commonplace  crealute,  the  son  of  a  man  who  keeps  a  Uvcry< 
[stable — and  himself  an  office  clerk !  ratherthan  that,  darling— I  hope 
you  will  be  crying  over  my  grave." 

"  For  shame  !    I  don't  believe  you  love  me  at  all    You  are  only 

iking  of  yourself,  not  of  mc.  AVhat  do  I  care  whether  you  make 
nan»e  or  not,  or  people  admire  you  or  not  ?    I  married  you  because 

II  loved  yon— you  yourself,  and  not  wlut  any  one  else — the  world  or 
I  whatever  it  is — might  have  seen  in  you.    I  saw  my  happiness  in  you, 

thought    That  was  enough  for  me." 

*•  Don't  be  angry,  darling,"  he  said  soothingly ;  for  he  was  very 

fond  of  hcf.     "  Things  will  come  all  right.     J'U  make  myself  some. 

^Ihing  of  a  name.     You  shan't  be  always  talked  of  as  the  office  clerk's 

fe  ;  the  livcry-suble  keeper's  daughter!  n-kiw.     I'll  make  a  name. 

I'll  bf  known  in  the  worldj  you  shall  be  proud  of  me  yet ! " 

She  was  chilled  and  hurt 

*'It  is  not  well  to  set  one's  heart  on  such  things,"  she  said. 
*Fame  flics  the  pursuer  and  pursues  the  flier,'  I  used  to  read  somc- 
fbctc ;  I  think  it  was  in  some  school  exercise.     One  may  go  up  like 
»  rocket  •* 

*'  And  come  down  like  the  stick,"  he  said,  smiling  contentedly. 
^' Very  weD;  I  should  like  even  that  better  than  nothing.  The  rocket 
*doc8  go  up,  don't  you  see,  and  flames  and  sparkles,  and  people  stop 
to  look  at  it  Wlial  if  it  does  come  down?  Everything  comes  down 
iioonei  or  later.  I'd  rather  be  the  rocket  than  the  gas-jet  in  the 
office  that  people  turn  on  when  they  like  and  off  when  they  like,  and 
never  aay  anything  about  Besides,"  Jie  added  more  gravely,  "  I 
ihall  not  be  the  rocket  I  don't  want  to  shine  for  a  moment  or  two 
without  any  puri)osc  I  want  to  be  known  as  one  who  did  great 
things  for  his  fellow-man  and  the  world  ;  and  1  shall  be  known  in  that 
way  some  day.  I  don't  want  only  to  explode  merely;  I  wont  to  blaze^" 
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"Wasn't  Ihere,"  she  said,  "one  who  blazed  the  comet  of  i 
season  ?  " 

"I  don't  know — I  haven't  read  much  poetrj*.  But  I  should 
rather  be  the  comet  of  a  season  than  not  blaze  at  ail." 

Then  tliroviing  himself  back  on  the  bench  and  clasping  his  hands 
behind  his  head  with  the  manner  of  one  who  has  settled  a  question, 
the  youn^  man  sat  in  silence  a  moment.  The  girl  was  silent,  loo  ; 
she  looked  up  at  ihc  pale  sky  in  which  some  faint  specks  of  light 
were  already  seen.  Tlit  young  wife's  heart  was  sinking  within  her. 
She  was  egotistic,  like  all  loving  women,  and  she  had  been  under  the 
impression  tliat  her  love  would  be  career  enough  for  her  husband. 
He,  too,  was  egotistic,  but  in  a  different  way. 

He  had  repeated  with  literal  correctness  the  facts  of  his  birth  and 
his  bringing  up.  He  was  now  a  clerk  in  an  office.  At  the  time 
when  ht:  w:is  first  put  into  that  position  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  was 
swdling  with  pride.  To  be  in  an  ofTice  near  the  Exchange ;  to  be 
in  a  great  dark  room,  witli  desks,  and  clerks,  and  messengers,  with 
gas  burning  all  day  long  In  the:  winter  months  ;  to  be  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  young  men  from  Aquitaine  and  Company's  office,  seemed 
to  him  to  oj)en  a  glorious  career  for  young  ambition.  For  his  father 
was  a  Hver^'-stable  keeper,  and  it  was  by  the  favour  and  kindness  of  a 
patron  whose  carriages  the  father  took  care  of  that  the  youth  was 
lifted  from  his  lowly  situation  at  an  age  much  more  mature  than  that 
at  which  boys  usually  begin  to  learn  business  in  such  a  town,  and 
set  Willi  his  foot  on  the  first  round  of  commerce's  ladder  to  fortune. 
The  town  in  which  he  lived  was  one  where  colossal  fortunes  are 
made  in  a  i^^-  days,  and  truly  .ire  often  lost  again  as  quickly,  and 
then  sometimes  remade  ;  where  the  unknown  adventurer  of  last  year 
is  the  great  luxurious  ostentatious  merchant  prince  of  to-day.  ■What 
might  not  genius  and  courage  do  in  such  a  place  ? 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  young  man  had  only  his  foot  on  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder.  For  some  time  his  actual  duties  were  hardly 
more  dignified  than  those  of  a  messenger.  He  did  not  find  that  he 
was  developing  much  genius  for  mounting  quickly.  He  seemed  to 
be  very  far  away  indeed  from  the  notice  not  merely  of  any  of  the 
principals,  but  even  of  the  superior  clerks.  While  he  was  still  with 
his  father,  looking  after  or  trying  to  look  after  the  livery  stables,  the 
father  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  giving  lessons  in  riding  to  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  the  son  in  his  absence  had 
taken  his  place.  He  gave  lessons  in  a  riding-ground  specially  laid 
out  for  the  purpose,  and  he  took  tlie  pupils  out  for  training  gallop-s 
^oDg  the  roads  ^nd  in  (he  pubUc  park.    The  boy  co\i\4  ud«;  \\V*i  a 
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centanr.  He  seemed  to  manage  his  horse  as  nnconscioualjri 
usnagtfd  his  breathing  -  he  breathed,  and  he  rode.  One  of  the* 
gifls  who  took  ndiog-lessons  of  the  livery -stable  keeper  was  (he 
daoghtcr  of  3  distinguished  advocate  and  Queen's  counsel,  Mr. 
Fonshawe.  who  came  of  good  family,  had  a  great  practice,  and,  being 
a  northern  man  by  birih»  had  bought  a  property  near  the  town  where 
the  livery  stables  were  kept.  This  daughter  got  her  lessons  in  riding 
mostly  from  the  Uvery-st:ible  keeper ;  but  sometimes,  too,  from  his 
soti.  These  twu  fell  in  love.  After  the  young  man  was  transferred 
to  the  office  they  corresponded,  and  occasJoiuUIy  contrived  to  meet. 
He  succeeded  in  convincing  bcr  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius  in  a 
position  wholly  beneath  him,  and  before  whom  one  day  the  world 
must  come  to  bow  down. 

Uliy  had  he  got  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  a  roan  of  genitts  and 
a  master-spirit?  He  had  as  yet  done  nothing.  He  had  not  even 
iiten  poems  or  essays  or  begun  a  tragedy.  He  had  not  made 
speedies.  He  was  curiously  ignorant  ou  most  subjects.  His  read- 
ing bad  been  only  a  few  biographies  of  nnen  who  had  risen  from 
lowliness  to  greatness,  some  metaphysical  books  of  a  cheap  and  easy 
kind,  tlie  "  Couot  of  Monte  Cristo,"  and  a  life  of  Mahomet.  At 
the  office  even  the  clerks  of  his  own  age  thought  him  a  stupid  fellow. 
His  father  never  could  make  much  of  him,  and  feared  he  was  hope- 
lessly incapable  of  getting  on,  but  ovLTlookcd  all  his  defects  because 
of  the  memory  of  hia  mother,  who  died  young.  Yet  it  was  settled! 
in  the  young  man's  mind  that  he  was  a  diild  of  genius  and  of  destiny, 
and  that  the  world  was  yet  to  hear  the  loud  echo  of  his  tread.     Most 

I  ambitious  and  de\'er  or  silly  young  men,  when  they  have  such  con- 
victions about  thcmscU'es,  have  also  in  their  minds  some  idea  as  to 
the  paili  along  which  they  are  to  move  to  greatness.  One  believes 
himself  a  poet,  another  a  Etatesman,  another  a  Michael  Angelo  of 
the  future,  the  coming  Garrick,  the  Cresar  of  the  modem  time  ;  but 
our  young  man  had  np  set  notion  of  this  kind.  He  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  sort  of  greatness  he  was  to  have.  He 
was  not  clear  even  as  to  the  sort  of  greatness  he  should  wish  to  have. 
He  only  said  to  himself  that  greatness  was  his  destiny,  and  left  Fate 
to  do  her  duty.  Perhaps  it  was  his  figure;  perhaps  his  beautiful 
deep,  dark,  dreamy  e)-es ;  perhaps  his  singularly  handsome  ia< 
looliing  a  little  like  tlut  of  a  young  Lucifer  before  the  rebellion  ar 
fall ;  certain  it  is  that  he  easily  convinced  Miss  Fanshawe  that  in 
n  '  ■  ■  .-  loved  dawninir  g^-nius  and  predestined  greatness. 
1  for  that  Miss  l-ansluvwc  luved  him.     She  did  not  care 

whether  he  l»atl  genius  or  not,  whether  he  became  great  or  rcmaipcd 
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small.  She  loved  him  because  she  loved  htm  :  loved  hjm  for  him- 
self, So  she  at  last  "  kicked  over  the  traces,"  as  the  livery-stable 
keeper  expressed  it,  and  married  her  lover  in  defiance  of  her  father, 
mother,  and  all  her  friends.  P"rora  the  day  when  she  left  their  house 
secretly  to  be  married,  her  father  and  mother  never  saw  her  again. 
Not  that  they  would  not  liave  been  rcconcileil  with  her  in  time  ;  but 
they  waited  far  her  to  submit,  and  she  waited  for  them  ;  and  some 
months  beyond  a  year  passed  aivay,  and  then  their  daughter  was 
dead  She  died  a  few  days  after  the  scene  in  the  park,  in  child- 
birth— if  that  can  be  called  child-birth  which  brings  forth  only  a  dead 
child. 

Had  she  in  the  later  days  of  their  married  life  been  touched  by 
any  doubts  as  to  the  true  worth  of  her  idol  ?  Probably  not  Prob- 
ably she  had  only  been,  hurt  now  and  then  ai  the  thought  that  love 
was  not  enough  for  hioi.     It  is  all  the  same  now — she  is  gone  for  ever. 

On  the  very  morning  before  her  death,  the  child  of  genius  re- 
ceived a  formal  dismissal  from  Messrs.  Aquiiaine's  office.  He  was 
considered  incapable  and  idle,  and  they  would  have  no  more  of 
him.  He  sat  all  the  night  with  his  dead  wife  and  his  ruined  hope:^ 
He  had  not  gone  no.ir  his  father  for  months  and  months,  proudly 
convinced  that  ihey  were  not  made  for  each  oUier ;  and  he  would  not 
go  near  him  now.  He  sat  all  the  night  alone  and  steeped  in  thought 
All  had  gone  from  him.  He  was  down  to  the  lowest  deeps  of  depth. 
He  had  not  a  friend  on  earth.  He  had  only  a  few  pounds  in  money, 
and  even  that  was  the  poor  wreck  and  remnant  of  some  money  sh£ 
had  had  left  to  her  by  a  relative  in  days  when  there  did  not  seem  the 
slightest  prababillty  of  her  ever  having  any  occasion  to  spend  it 
Such  was  his  state.  Clearly,  if  he  was  to  be  taken  in  hand  by 
Destiny,  the  linic  had  about  arrived  when  Destiny  ought  to  be 
looking  after  her  charge. 

At  the  foneral  of  his  wife,  his  father  presented  himself.  They 
exchanged  a  grasp  of  the  hand — veiy  warm  on  the  father's  part. 
The  livery-stable  keeper  asked  him  to  c(5iijc  to  his  house  and 
stay  there.  He  said  he  would  go  there  later  in  the  day ;  and  the 
father  felt  for  him  and  quietly  left  him,  expecting  him  to  come  in 
the  evening,  when  perhaps  he  should  have  calmed  down  a  little. 
But  he  did  not  come  that  day,  nor  the  next  He  never  came.  He 
never  wrote.  His  lather  might  have  supposed  that  his  son  was  dead, 
perhaps  had  killed  himself,  but  that  an  acquaintance  had  seen  the 
young  man  going  on  board  a  steamer,  and  the  young  man  had 
told  him  hurriedly  tliat  he  was  leaving  England.  He  always  did 
things  in  an  odd  son  of  way,  the  father  said.     An^^^ow,  \\e  Ysaa  ^oxvt. 
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Chapter  II. 


HELENA    AND    HF.RMIA. 


Chance  is  rapid  in  the  seaport  town  where  the  two  married  lovers 
saw  the  sun  set  that  evening  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  aga  There 
are  many  q«iet  inland  towns  of  Kngland  even  still — for  all  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  telegraph,  and  the  electric  light— where  no  gfeater 
innovation  has  been  made  within  that  time  than  the  adornment  of 
the  principal  inn  with  a  new  sign,  or  at  most  the  storting  of  a  rival 
bosteir)'.  But  in  this  busy,  unresting  place  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
new  suburbs,  stretching  for  miles,  have  grown  up  ;  acres  of  newly 
built  docks  have  encroached  upon  the  river's  banks  ;  sweet  spots 
that  were  greenwood  by  the  water  in  the  love-making  days  oi  pretty 
Miss  Fanshawe  are  now  occupied  by  factories  and  warehouses ;  the 
rery  park  in  whidi  the  lovers  sat  that  evening  was  cut  up  soon  after 
and  parcelled  out  in  lots  for  building,  and  is  now  fully  built  over. 
The  park  was  not  large  enough  for  the  increasing  population,  and  a 
spkndid  new  park,  of  much  larger  extent  and  greater  pretensions, 
was  ojiened  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town.  On  the  wery  spot  where 
the  poor  absurd  child  of  genius  sat  and  bemoaned  himself  that  he 
had  not  yet  found  a  career;  where  his  young  wife  looked  up  into  his 
bee  with  anxious  eyes,  that  might  have  been  lit  by  corpse-candles, 
so  ominous  was  tlieir  gleam — on  (hai  very  spot  now,  perhaps,  some 
happily  married  pair  were  settled  down  under  their  own  roof-trcc, 
and  gladsome  children  were  playing  in  the  nurser)'.  In  oiu:  civil 
life,  new  crops  of  houses  and  hcarllis  grow  up  on  the  field  where 
lovers,  seeking  solitude,  were  glad  or  grieved  once,  just  as  grass  and 
flowen  spring  up  on  the  plains  where  a  battle  has  been  fought 

The  public  park  of  the  past  day  had  been  planted  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  suburbs  of  the  towa  It  stood  on  the  slope  of  a  very 
gentle  hill,  and  was  sheltered  from  the  cast  wind  which  vexed 
people  a  great  deal  in  the  long  and  chilly  springs  ;  and  it  looked  at 
(me  side  across  the  river,  there  safe  even  still  from  the  incursion  of 
the  dock  and  warehouse  builder.  The  river  was  broad  there  ;  as  it 
went  on  through  the  town,  it  spread  out  into  a  mighty  estuary  ;  but 
even  here  it  was  a  noble  stream.  So  the  place  where  the  park  had 
been  was  turned  into  the  site  of  one  of  the  favourite  nests  of  the 
local  aristocracy — the  men  who  had  made  fortunes  in  shipping  and 
on  'Change,  and  in  all  manner  of  commercial  adventures  and  enter- 
prises. They  built  themselves  lordly  pleasure- houses  thcrt  They 
built  "  detached  villas,"  and  each  man  called  his  villa  by  some  com* 
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manding  name.  They  had  conseiratories  and  bright  gardens  below 
and  observatories  on  the  tops  of  their  houses.  Some  loved  great  flights 
of  stone  steps,  with  peacocks  parading  themselves  on  terraces.  As 
time  went  on,  and  fashions  in  building  began  to  cliange,  some  had 
fantastic  houses  of  red  brick,  made  more  intensely  Queen-Anneish 
than  anything  of  Queen  Anne's  day  could  possibly  have  been,  or, 
even  for  that  matter,  than  Queen  Anne  herself.  Little  windows 
starte'd  out  like  Jacks-in-the-box  exactly  where  they  might  least  have 
been  expected,  with  bars  across  them  where  there  was  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  such  precaution.  Glass  was  specially  manufactured  of 
a  thick  greenish  dinginess,  and  with  buH's-eyes  elaborately  wrought 
in,  so  that  the  knoWTi  imperfections  ^^i  the  gUss-making  craft  in  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  letters  should  add  to  the  reality  of  the  care- 
ful imitation.  It  was  said  by  the  friends  of  one  of  the  enthusiasts  in 
the  cause  of  this  architectural  re\':va!  that  he  had  little  mechanical 
spiders  ingeniously  constructed  to  run  up  and  down  some  of  his 
window-panes,  in  order  to  give  to  his  mansion  the  greater  air  of 
eighteenth-century  realism,  by  suggesting  the  domestic  untidiness  of 
the  days  of  Dean  Swift.  But  tliis  seems  only  like  the  foolish  plea- 
santry of  some  outshone  rival.  U  was  probably  just  such  a  piece 
of  idle  invention  as  the  story  told  of  a  lover  of  art  in  the  same 
quarter,  who  bad  his  own  portrait  done  by  a  great  London  artist,  and 
when  it  came  home  had  it  ]>ut  up  one  of  the  chimneys  for  some 
lime,  to  smoke  it  into  respectability  of  appearance,  and  then  spent  a 
whole  evening  bending  and  cracking  it  in  all  directions,  so  that  its 
surface  might  seem  like  that  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  he  had  seen 
in  the  National  J'ortrait  Gallery. 

One,  at  least,  of  the  red-brick  houses  in  this  region  was  really 
modest  and  tasteful  in  its  style  and  all  its  arrangements.  It  wore  its 
Queen  Anne  garb  with  the  quiet  ease  of  one  who,  having  cliosen  a 
suitable  fancy  costume  for  a  masquerade,  is  able  to  wear  it  properly 
and  becomingly.  This  house  belonged  to  Mr.  Aquitainc,  head  of  a 
great  firm  of  shippers,  ^^r,  Aquitainc  was  of  Huguenot  descent. 
His  people  had  been  settled  in  that  seaport  since  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  liad  always  prospered  there.  The  family 
now  counted  among  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and  the  name  had 
actually  become  associated  with  the  place.  It  brought  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman  now  no  suggestion  of  Huguenots  or  foreign 
origin,  but  only  told  of  the  town  in  which  Mr.  Aquitaine  lived  His 
name  and  tliat  of  his  family  were  known  all  over  the  world  where 
trade  was  heard  of  and  ships  came  into  port  Mr.  Aquitaine  had 
travelled  much  ia  his  time,  but  never  called  \v  VraveWm^  ot  ftwju^ 
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'of  himself  as  a  traveUer.  He  had  even  done  some  African  exploring, 
for  ihe  interest  of  the  thing,  but  he  never  for  a  momcnl  reg^irdcd 
itmself  as  an   African   explorer.     Ever  since  he  was  old  enough 

'  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  great  house,  he  had  been  in  iht  habit  of 
going  otf  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  part  of  the  world  whithur  it 

I  might  be  necessary  to  despatch  him.  He  went  to  New  Vork  or  San 
Francisco  as  another  man  might  go  to  Edinburgh  or  to  Fails.  He 
Ulkcd  of  "  the  last  time  I  was  iji  Melbourne — no,  the  bsl  time  but 
one,  I  think  it  vt-as."    If  somebody  a.sked  him  how  some  friend  was 

,  getting  on  in  Ja[]an,  he  might  perhaps  answer  carelessly,  "  Well, 

LlCttlly  I  don't  quite  know ;  I  haven't  been  in  Japan  for  more  than 
three  years  ;  I  don't  go  tliere  now."  When  the  diamond  fields  were 
discovered  in  South  Africa,  he  went  out  two  or  tlirce  times  just  to 
have  a  look  at  them.  He  was  very  glad  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  and  remarked  that  evL'r>'  time  he  went  to  Fiji  he  was 
more  and  more  impresf^ed  with  liie  value  of  the  resources  and  the 
josition  that  were  neglected  there  Xry  tlie  English  Government.  But 
le  was  not  the  least  in  the  world  of  a  wanderer.     He  never  went' 

taaywhcre  without  some  practicil  purpose.     He  belonged,  roughl/' 
siteaking,  to  all  the  local  boards  and  institutions  of  his  town.     He 
subscrilied  to  everything.     He  made  no  distinction  of  creed  in  his 
gifts  and  charities,  and  spoke  on  the  platforms  of  all  denominations 
in  turn. 

Mr.  Aquitainc  was  now  about  sixty  years  old     He  wore  a  short, 

[thick,  white  mou.itac.he  and  no  beard.  For  all  his  generations  of 
family  settlement  on  English  soil,  he  still  had  a  great  deal  of  the 
typical  Frenchman  about  him.     With  a  slight  change  of  garb,  say  to 

!»  shabby  outworn  semi-miUtary  undress,  he  would  have  been  just  the 
6ort  of  man  one  might  expect  to  meet  near  that  building  in  Paris 
which  the  English  lady  in  "Peregrine  Pickle"  calls  the  "Anvil- 
Heads."  Yet  be  regarded  himself  as  intenscl)-  English,  and  was  in 
ftU  his  views  of  tlilnj^s,  political  and  other,  the  most  inveterate  and 
uncompromising  John  Bull  He  did  not  like  the  Ameriains  ;  he 
detested  the  Russians.  He  had  a  poor  idea  of  the  Ccrraans.  His 
general  notion  of  the  way  for  England  to  solve  any  difficult  question 
io  foreign  afl^urs  was  to  occupy  some  place.  His  way  to  improve 
any  uncivilised  country-  was  for  England  to  annex  it  He  h.id  always 
tiad  great  ideas  of  things  to  be  done  in  the  Levant  and  in  F,g)'pt;  and 
he  had  done  one  great  thing  for  himself  in  the  Le\'ant  :  he  had  found 
a  wife  llierc.  He  fell  in  love  wiili  a  girl  in  Rhodes,  a  sort  of  Greek 
with  an  EngtUh  mother,  and  he  married  her  and  brought  her  home. 
$hc  was  «t  that  time  beautiful,  but  she  had  fallen  a  good  deal  out  of 
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shape  lately,  and  did  little  more  than  slay  at  home,  lie  on  a 
receive  her  friends.  She  was  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  Mr. 
Aquitaine  ;  but  he  had  not  lost  one  fibre  of  his  youtliful  energy,  and 
she  had  not  a  fibre  left  of  hers.  They  had  been  married  very  nearly 
five -and- twenty  years,  and  for  five  years  had  had  no  child.  Then 
Mrs.  Aquitaine  had  one  daughter,  and  they  had  no  children  after. 
They  lived  very  happily  after  their  fashion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\quitainc 
hardly  ever  saw  each  other  alone  except  at  night,  and  not  always 
even  tlien.  He  would  not  have  her  disturbed,  and  she  liked  going 
to  bed  early.  He  had  therefore  a  bedroom  fitted  up  for  himself  on 
the  ground -door,  and  whenever  he  was  disposed  to  sit  up  late  or  to 
rise  specially  early,  was  starling  off  on  a  journey,  or  had  just  come 
back  from  some  expedition,  he  betook  tiimself  to  this  room,  and  so 
spared  the  quiet  habits  of  liis  wife.  The  house  was  always  more  or 
less  full  of  company.  The  family  never  by  any  chance  had  it  all 
to  themselves.  The  three  would  hardly  have  known  it  or  tliemselves 
under  such  conditions. 

A  young  lady  is  mounting  a  flight  of  stairs  in  Mr.  .'Vquitaine's 
house  one  bright  morning  in  the  early  spring  :  she  is  running  very 
briskly  up,  and  evidently  is  not  troubled  witli  shortness  of  breath. 
She  is  a  good-looking  girl  with  a  certain  serious  look,  and  a  way  of 
slightly  puckering  her  eyebrows  every  now  and  then  as  though 
she  were  in  earnest  about  things.  She  had  evidently  been  out-of- 
doors,  for  she  wore  a  hat,  beneath  which  only  a  little  of  her  carefully 
tucked-up  lair  hair  made  its  appearance.  She  reaches  a  door  and 
knocks:  no  answer  comes  from  within.  Then  she  called  "  Melissa!" 
two  or  three  limes  and  knocked  a  little  more  sharjily.  A  faint  voice 
seemed  to  be  heard,  languid,  and  far  away.  fJH 

"  Mehssa  !  may  I  come  in  ?  " 

Another  murmur  was  beard,  which  the  young  lady  on  the  outside 
assumed  to  be  assent.  At  all  events,  she  tried  the  door,  found  that 
it  was  not  locked,  and  went  into  the  room.  It  was  a  very  large 
room,  and  she  looked  about  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  Where  on  earth  is  the  child  ?  "  she  said  aloud. 

The  room  was  not  furnished  after  the  fashion  of  sleeping-chambers 
in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Masham  and  Sarah  Jennings.  It  was  all  got  up  in 
some  combination  or  jumble  of  various  Eastern  fashions.  The  ceilings 
and  the  wall  were  painted  after  the  style  of  a  great  Moorish  building. 
The  floors  were  tcsselated  marble,  with  scattered  pieces  of  Turkish 
carpet,  and  piles  of  cushions  here  and  there.  One  comer  suggested 
Damascus,  and  another  Delhi.  It  was  very  Oriental— almost  as 
much  so  as  some  of  the  Oriental  courts  in  flic  CryaXa\  YaXa^,  o^ 
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vhich,  indeed,  it  at  first  zcminded  Miss  Sydney  l^Tation,  who  stood, 
bow  looking  at  its  various  adornments,  still  holding  the  handle  of 
the  door,  and  Itardly  certain  wlictlier  to  go  in  or  to  back  out. 
Opening  from  the  other  side  of  the  room  she  saw  a  Htttc  passage, 
marble-paved  and  carpct-betossed  too,  and  she  could  see  that  it  led 
into  a  gorgeous -looking  bath-room,  the  entrance  of  which  was  half 
draped  by  a  carelessly  gathcred-up  curtain.  These  decorations  and 
appointments  illustrated  the  tastes,  not  of  Mr.  Aquitainet  but  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Was  there  no  occupant  of  this  superb  sleeping 
salooD  ?  Miss  Marion  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  might  have 
backed  out  altogether,  but  that  a  faint  laugh  drew  her  attention  to 
one  spot  where  she  saw  a  curtain  hanging  before  a  son  of  recess. 
^e  went  up,  drew  the  curtain,  and  discovered  a  small  alcove  with  a 
most  luxurious  bed,  and  a  ver>-  luxurious  little  demoiselle  coiled  up  in  it. 

"  Oh  1  thar  you  are  at  last ! "  Miss  Marion  said,  and  she  shook 
her  friend  by  the  shoulder. 

A  munnur  only  was  heard. 

"  Get  up,  you  dreadful  lazy  little  girl;  see  how  the  sun  is  shining) 
It  K  so  delirious  ;  it's  not  like  anything  I  ever  saw  before.  Do  pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  get  up  at  once." 

The  pretty  girl  languidly  half-opened  her  dark  brown  eyes,  and 
garc  another  toss  or  two  in  her  bed,  and  shrugged  herself  together 
agaia 

"  Do  gel  up»  Melissa!  won't  you,  like  a  dear  girl  ?  " 

*'  But  I  don't  want  to  get  up,  Sydne)-.  What's  the  good  of  getting 
up?— I've  often  been  up." 

"The  lovely  morning,  the  sun,  the  flowers " 

"  I've  seen  the  sun  and  the  flowers,  all  sorts  of  flowers — I  don't 
care  about  flowers— I  don't  care  about  the  stm;  I  prefer  the  moon," 

**  But  last  night  you  said  you  would  not  come  out  to  sec  the 
mooa    You  said  you  didn't  care  about  the  moon." 

•*  I  didn't  then  :  but  that  was  nighL  'I'his  is  morning^  thai  makes 
all  thedifl'erence.     Don't  you  sec?  " 

Miss  Marion  bughed. 

"  J  fancy  ii  does  make  all  the  dilTerence,  and  I  do  see  well 
enough.  What  a  tormenting  little  dear  you  arc,  to  be  sure  I  But  I 
do  want  you  to  enjoy  the  morning  with  me ;  or  I  want  rather 
to  enjoy  the  morning  with  you.  You'll  come  down,  won't  you,  to 
pleise  me?  I  am  like  the  little  boy  in  the  old  nursery  story,  or  some* 
thing  of  that  kind,  who  went  about  teasing  all  manner  of  unwilling 
creatures,  the  sheep,  and  the  dog,  and  tlxe  cat,  and  I  don't  know 
what,  to  come  and  play  with  him." 
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"  Whicli  am  I — the  sheep,  the  dog,  or  the  cat  ?  " 

"  Oh !  you  are  none  of  these — the  leopard  kitten,  perhaps ;  if  such 
a  creature  is  nice  and  lazy,  ami  what  people  call  aggravating ;  if  so, 
there  you  are." 

"Well,  it's  all  right;  I'll  get  up,"  said  the  lazy  g^rl  resignedly. 
"  One  must  get  up  some  time  in  the  day,  and  it  is  as  well  to  do  it  now 
as  later,  I  suppose  ;   lliat's  philosophy,  I  should  think." 

"  Hang  up  philosophy,"  said  Sydney. 

"  Come,  now,  you  are  always  telling  me  I  say  rude  things  and  use 
slang  words.     Wiat  do  you  say  to  *hang  up  philosophy'?" 

"  But  that's  a  quotation,  Melissa  ;  it's  from  Shakespeare.  Don't  you 
know?  " 

"  Then  Shakespeare  must  have  been  a  very  vulgar  man,"  the  young 
lady  said  decisively.  Having  thus  settled  the  question,  she  rolled 
herself  up  in  a  significant  iray  and  was  silL-nt,  thereby  implying  that 
the  sooner  her  friend  lefl  her  the  sooner  she  would  get  up  and  pre- 
pare to  enter  on  the  business  and  pleasures  of  the  day. 

"Just  one  word,  Melissa  :  you  won't  go  to  sleep  again?" 

*'  Glamis,"  the  young  lady  munnurcd  from  among  her  pillows — 
"  that's  j'ow— halli  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor — that's  me  ; 
I  know  I  ought  to  say  'that's  I,'  but  doesn't  it  sound  odd?  and 
therefore  Cawdor — that's  I  or  mty  whichever  you  please — shall  sleep 
no  more." 

"  I  thought  just  now  you  seemed  to  know  nothing  about  Shake- 
speare," said  Sydney. 

"Thai's  not  Shakespeare;  it's  Henry  Irving." 

"  What  a  ridiculous  creature  you  are  I  You  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  pretend  to." 

"All  right,  de.ir;  most  people  pretend  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  know  ;  I  may  want  to  redress  the  balance,  don't  you  sec? 
Well,  I'll  not  go  to  sleep  again.  Would  you  mind  sending  Priscilla 
to  me  if  you  see  her?  or  if  you  would  just  ring  the  bell  for  her 
before  you  leave  the  room,  that  would  save  a  second  or  two,  perhaps; 
and  a  second  saved  Is  a  second  earned." 

Miss  Marion  laughed  and  rang  the  bell  for  Melissa's  maid,  and 
then  lefl  her  companion,  and  \rent  downstairs  and  out  into  the 
garden.  The  little  sensuous  maiden  above-stairs  hugged  herself  once 
or  twice  deliciously  in  her  wrappings.  The  morning  was  mild  and 
sod,  and  suggested  no  great  need  of  nestling  in  bedclotlies.  But 
this  was  a  young  lady  who  immensely  loved  comfort  and  warmth 
and  indolence,  and  harmless  little  luxuries  and  self-indulgences  of  all 
kiads,    Duiiag  the  few  iuoxucnts  which  elapsed  \}v(o«:  Vvn  xt^a^ 
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came  into  the  room  ulic  had  changed  her  position  several  times] 
not  that  slie  found  herself  uneasy  in  any,  but  that  even  for  that 
moment  it  delighted  her  to  try  for  some  posture  of  still  greater 
comfort,  bo  seek  the  ideal  position  of  the  moment  But  when  her 
mud  came  and  told  her  her  tepid  bath  was  ready,  she  made  a 
heroine-like  eSbrt  and  actually  got  up. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  of  Miss  Aquitaine  that  she  never  yet  had 
had  one  thought  that  lasted  for  a  moment  concerning  any  creature 
or  subject  outside  the  range  of  her  own  personal  impulses,  whtms, 
and  wishes.  Her  impulses  were  ofccu  land  and  somelimes  generous, 
and  then  she  wai>  kind  and  generous  for  the  moment ;  but  she  never 
thought  of  being  kind  or  generous,  or  did  anything,  because  it  ought 
to  !«  done.  She  was  keenly  sensitive  to  pain  herself,  but  never 
seemed  to  have  got  far  enough  outside  her  own  personal  sensations 
to  think  whether  others  were  affected  by  pain  or  not  She  bad  not 
the  least  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  and,  indeed,  hardly  ever  had 
money  in  her  purse,  or  even  in  her  liand.  Eveiything  was  bought 
for  her  that  she  wished  to  have ;  many  things  were  bought  for  her 
before  she  had  time  lo  wish  to  have  them.  Her  father  and  mother 
had  made  her  their  little  idol  and  fetish  from  the  days  of  her  birth. 
Having  no  othi.r  child,  lliey  were  always  wildly  alarmed  about  the 
health  of  tliis  one  tittle  treasure.  Up  lo  the  present  hour  it  was  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  household  that  Melissa  was  in  delicate 
health  and  required  constant  care.  The  girl  never  had  a  cough  or 
a  cold  in  her  life,  W3<v  ignorant  of  the  [>3ngs  of  toothache,  and  did 
fwt  know  that  she  had  lungs  and  digestive  organs.  The  superb 
strer^th  of  her  constitution  could  not  be  belter  evidenced  than  by 
ihc  fact  that  it  hatl  hitherto  withstood  all  the  attempts  of  her  father  . 
and  mother  to  keep  her  wcll^  and  all  her  own  attempts  to  make  her- 
■elf  ill  She  ate  and  drank  whatever  slie  liked,  and  at  any  time  that 
suited  tlie  whim  of  the  moment ;  lay  in  bed  as  long  as  she  liked,  sat 
up  a^  late  as  s)ie  liked,  took  six  warm  baths  in  one  day  if  she  felt 
inclined    She  often  did  feel  Inclined  to  paddle  in  her  baih  for  hours 

[etlier,  like  a  South  Sea  Island  gir!  plashing  idly  in  her  sunny  waters. 
%teli&sa  took  a  long  time  to  get  bathed  and  dressed,  and  she  did 
not  hasten  her  movements  in  the  least  because  of  her  waiting  friend. 
She  was  very  fond  of  Miss  Sydney  Marion,  but  she  did  not  mind 
letting  her  wait.  In  fact,  she  never  thought  about  the  matter  at  all 
Um  Marion  was  cunied  off  to  breakfast  by  her  host,  who  assured 
her  it  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  waiting  for  Melissa,  as  no  one 
could  tell  when  &hc  would  come  ^ovm,  or  whether  she  would  have 
any  brealtloit  when  she  did  come.     Miss  Marion  was  out  again  oa 
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the  lattTi  looking  at  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  river,  all  wrinkled  and 
rippling  under  the  light  spring  wind,  when  her  friend  at  last  aimc  to 
her  side.  Melissa  was  short  and  dark,  with  a  graceful  plumpness 
which  might  perhaps  in  some  dr-oflf  time  develop,  as  her  mother's 
had  done,  into  what  bhint  persons  would  call  fat.  Just  now,  how- 
ever,  no  one  woald  be  likely  to  find  faulL  Melissa  was  a  little 
beamy,  and  thought  so. 

"How  you  must  love  this  river!"  Sydney  Marion  said.  She 
came  from  a  quiet  cathedral  town,  far  inland.  Ilcr  mother  was  dead ; 
her  father  and  sisler  were  not  now  in  England  ;  she  had  been  staying 
with  an  aunt  until  yesterday,  when  she  came  to  pass  some  time  with 
her  father's  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aquitaine,  and  her  school-fellow, 
Melissa.  She  had  never  been  in  tlieir  house  before,  and  everything 
was  new  and  delightful  to  her. 

*'  I  don't  care  a  pin  about  it,"  Melissa  said.  "  It's  altvays  the 
same  duH  tiling  flowing  In  the  same  stupid  way.  Everything  is  dull. 
Nothing  ever  happens.  One  gets  awfully  tired.  I  want  something 
new.     If  only  something  would  happen  !" 

''  But  something  always  is  happening." 

"  Oh,  no  1  oh,  dear,  no  !  not  anything  that  I  call  something.  I 
want  something  quite  remarkable  to  happen." 

"Well,  something  is  happening  that  I  call  very  remarkable. 
Don't  you  call  papa's  coming  home,  and  coming  to  stay  here,  some- 
thing remarkable?  Don't  you  call  our  all  going  to  London  together 
fiomelhing  remarkable?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  yes,  quite  so."  The  young  lady  did  not 
appear  to  be  taken  all  of  a.  heap  by  the  reminder.  "  Yes  ;  I  am 
very  glad  of  your  papa's  coming  home,  for  your  sake,  dear  Sydney." 

"  And  I  hope  you  are  glad  of  it,  too,  for  your  own  sake  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  Melissa  answered,  witli  a  little  more  earnestness 
in  her  tone.     *'  I  know  1  shall  like  liim  very  much." 

"  Like  him !  No  ;  that's  not  enough.  You  must  be  very  fond 
of  him.    You  will  be." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall." 

"Well,  then,  that  is  something  remarkable  ;  and  I  call  it  remark- 
able, loo,  thai  he  should  bring  Miss  Rowan  along  mth  him." 

"That  is  perhaps  a  little  remarkable,"  Melissa  said  demurely. 
"Do  you  think  you  sliall  like  her?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  She  is  very  lovely,  I  believe,  and  full 
of  enthusiasm  about  everything." 

"  Full  of  enthusiasm  about  everything  I  That  must  be  rather 
Ijrying  and  tiresome,  mustn't  it  ?" 
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"  Not  in  her,  Melissa,  I  believe  ;  not  in  her." 

"She  roust  be  a  regular  charmer !" 

••  I  believe  she  is." 

"Who  lold  you  all  ihis  about  her?"  Mehssa  asked,  with  a  slightly 
quickened  interest  in  her  manner. 

"  Pajia,  of  course." 

*'Ohl  'Papa,  of  course  "I  Yes.  Indeed?  Does  he  greatly 
admire  her?" 

"  Very  much,  I  think.  He  has  quite  an  affection  for  her,  I  am 
gort" 

"Ohl* 

TTierc  was  silence  for  half  a  moment,  and  then  Melissa  looked 
up  to  her  companion,  and  complacently  said  ;  *'  Perhaps  he'll  marry 
ber?" 

"■VVho,  Melissa— marrj-  whom?" 

"  Your  papa — 'papa,  of  course  '—perhaps  hell  many  this  delight- 
ful Miss  Rowan  ?" 

Sydney  frowned  a  little,  and  her  lip  quivered. 

"  You  don't  know  papa,  Melissa." 

"  Bui  why,  Sydney  ?  Why  shouldn't  he  many  her,  if  he  is  so 
fond  of  her?  Of  course  one  doesn't  like  hanng  a  stepmother,  and 
all  that ;  but  1  suppose  Uiese  son  of  people  are  not  so  cruel  now  as 
they  used  to  be  ;  and,  besides,  you  admire  her  so  much  yourself.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  quite  a  delightful  arrangement  for  all 
parties.  I  am  sure  tliere  is  something  in  il.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  Sydney,  things  will  end  that  way." 

Miss  Marion  was  going  at  first  to  allow  herself  to  be  very  angry  j 
but  she  thought  il  would  be  ridiculous  to  take  any  serious  notice  of 
sach  nonscnstr,  and  she  was  beginning  to  understand  her  friend's 
chilillikc  delight  in  in/licting  lilllc  punctures  of  annoyance  every  now 
and  then.  She  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  angry,  therefore,  or  even 
grave- 

"  Vou  little  silly  goose,"  she  said,  "  to  talk  that  way  of  papa ! 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  I  don't  believe  Miss  Rowan  is  the  girl  to 
marry  in  such  a  way," 

"  But  your  papa  is  very  nice,  isn't  he — clever,  and  all  that  ?  You 
always  say  so.  And  tall  and  handsome,  isn't  he?  Why  shouldn't 
she  marry  him?" 

"Stuff,  Melissa  r 

"  I'll  marry  him  if  he  asks  me — fast  enough,"  the  little  lady  said, 
very  composedly.  "That  would  be  something  happening!  But  I 
am  sure  be  won't  ask  me." 

vou  ecu    NO.  iSoi.  c 
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"  I  am  qahc  sare  he  won't,"  Sydney  rqilied  with  emphasis. 

**  Yes?— I  don't  know.  I  think  be  might  do  worse  I  shouldlike 
immczuely  to  be  yoar  stepmothet  2  should  be  awfully  severe. 
WcU,  never  mind ;  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  But  first,  one  word 
about  this  Miss  Rowan." 

"  You  will  see  her  soon,  and  then  yon  can  fonn  an  opinion  of  her 
for  yourselC." 

"  Hut  it  was  about  your  opinion  of  her  I  wanted  (o  know  some-^ 
thing.     You  never  saw  her?  " 

"  Never." 

"  YciyouUkeher?" 

*'  1  know  I  shall  like  her  very  much." 

*'  UccauKc  your  j)apa  likes  her?" 

"  Quite  H>,  Melissa." 

"  Thcrn  <lo  tell  me,  arc  you  really  such  an  awfully  good  girl  that 
you  ottunlly  like  people  because  your  parents — I  mean  your  father — 
likoii  them  ?  " 

"  I  <Ji)n't  Know  about  being  an  awfully  good  girl ;  indeed,  I  know 
I  Am  nut  nil  .iwl'ully  godd  girl  ;  but  it  docs  seem  a  reason  for  liking 
|K)(>|)lt  [f  one's  father  likex  them,  docs  it  not?" 

"  (III,  ilcJir,  no  ;  'piitc  the  reverse,  I  should  say.  If  papa  and 
innuiiiin  like  people  very  much,  my  natural  impulse  always  is  to 
ilUlikv  Utem.  I  tliouglit  that  was  every  one's  first  impulse.  How 
OHn  o»o  like  [itiyboily  whom  every  one  else  is  always  prtoising— cspe- 
nUlly  onp'ti  pmcnin  ?  If  I  hcnr  them  praise  any  other  girl,  I  always 
Uke  ll  A«  n  reproach  ricalt  Mclelong  to  myself.  It  always  seems  to 
Mi«*n,  '  Why  fire  not  you  a  tle.u,  fharming,  delightful,  virtuous  angel 
like  ihifc?  Why  arc  you  not  the  prop  of  your  father's  old  age,  and 
the  joy  ipf  your  mother's  decaying  years,  like  this  blessed  creature? ' 
And  thcn,uf  course,  one  naturally  begins  to  hate  the  blessed  creature, 
and  to  think  what  a  grc4t  dlsngreeablc  impostor  she  must  be" 

Mis»  Marion  made  no  comment  on  these  words.  They  seemed 
to  hAve  set  her  thinking. 

"  Sydney,  you  haven't  told  rac  anything  about  your  sister.  You 
know  I  never  saw  her." 

'*  You  will  soon  sec  her  too ;  I'll  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself." 
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"  Well,  we  have  not  been  much  together  this  long  time." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  something ! "  Melissa  said  triumphantly.     " 
'am  so  glad !     Illike  to  heai  of  people  who  don't  get  on  and  all  that. 
They  seem  more  like  myself.     I  shall  like  yoii  ever  so  much  better 
if  you  quarrel  with  your  sister;  and  I  shall  like  her  if  she  quarrels 
with  you.     I  shall  devote  myself  to  the  task  of  making  mischief, 
between  you.    That  might  be  something  liappcning." 
.       "  What  a  dreadful  little  animal  you  would  be,"  Miss  Marion  said,^ 
'*  if  you  were  only  a  quarter  as  bad  as  you  make  j-ourself  out  !     Butj 
you  can't  set  any  quarrel  going  between  Katherine  and  me  ;  and 
know  you  wouldn't  if  you  could.      I    almost    wish  you    could, 
Melissa." 
I        "  Oh '.  why  ?  "  Melissa  asked  with  eyes  of  beaming  curiosity. 

**  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  know  why  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  I 
did  I  wouldn't  tell  you,  you  naughty  little  child." 

"  How  disagreeable  of  you  !     You  won't  [ell  me  anything." 

**  1  tliink  I  have  told  you  a  great  deal" 

"  Then,  if  I  can't  set  you  two  women  quarrelling,  III  tell  yott 
what  I  will  do.  I'll  start  a  flirtation  with  your  sister's  husband,  and 
make  her  awfully  jealous  ;  that  will  be  capital  fun." 

Sydney  only  laughed  at  this  resolve. 

"  YouH  not  be  able  to  do  that  either,"  she  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  think  Mr.  Trescoe  isn't  given  to  flirtation. 
He  is  terribly  shy  ;  Katherine  does  ail  the  flirtation  that  is  likely  to 
go  on  there,  I  fancy." 

*'  Then  there  will  be  all  the  more  fun  in  drawing  him  out,  won't 
there  ?  I  must  be  doing  something,  Sydney  ;  you  are  all  going  to 
be  so  awfully  happy  and  fond  of  one  another,  and  I  shall  he  left  out 
in  the  cold  ;  and  if  I  am  not  to  marry  your  papa,  I  really  must  get 
up  a  flirtation  with  your  brother-in-law.  Is  he  nice?  Is  he  hand- 
some— is  your  sister  the  grey  mare?  Oh  I  I  say,  let  lis  talk  of 
something  else.  Here's  papa  coming ;  he  will  think  me  dreadfully 
silly/' 
^p  •*  I  don't  see  how  he  could  well  think  anj'thing  else,"  said  Sydney, 
^"  But  I'll  not  lell  tales  on  you,  if  you  will  only  promise  to  be  more 
reasonable  for  the  future." 

'*  Indeed,  I  won't  promise  anything  of  the  kind  ;  I  must  do 
mischief  of  some  sort,  flirting  or  quarrelling,  or  something.  How  do 
you  do,  papa?  We  have  been  talking  about  philosophy  and  the 
future  life— Sydney  and  J." 
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Chapter  III. 

"what's  in  the  ship? — MV    SHIPWRECK?" 

'Wr.  Aquitaine  came  towards  Uie  girls.  He  looked  like  a  youi^ 
man  when  seen  at  a  liule  distance,  so  straight,  strong,  and  active  was 
liis  fianic.  He  was  rapid  and  vigorous  in  his  walk,  and  held  his 
head  up  with  a  quick  business-like  air,  the  air  of  a  man  always  ready. 
He  was  never  slow  or  undecided  in  any  of  his  movements ;  and  he 
never  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  had  apparently  contrived  to 
combine  the  vivacity  of  his  ancestral  home  with  the  solid  composure 
of  the  countr)*  his  people  had  adopted.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar; 
he  wore  driving  gloves,  and  had  a  camellia  in  his  button-hole  nearly 
as  large  as  a  star-fish. 

"  I'm  going  to  show  you  everything  while  you  are  here,  Miss 
Marion.  We'll  take  a  tremendous  drive  to-day  to  b^in  with  ;  only 
you  and  Mel  and  I.  My  wife  never  goes  out  of  the  house.  The  only 
question  is,  what  to  begin  at  What  are  your  particular  tastes  in  the 
way  of  towns  and  sight-seeing,  Miss  Marion?  We  have  got  all 
manner  of  things  on  cxlnbiiion  :  river-scenery,  landscape,  streets, 
docks,  museums,  what  not.     Are  you  interested  in  docks?" 

"  Dear  papa,  how  could  Sydney  be  interested  in  docks  ?  What 
girl  ever  cared  about  docks?  You  might  as  well  ask  her  if  she  felt 
interested  in  tobacco-warehouses." 

"Well,  there's  a  good  deal  to  interest  one  in  the  tobacco-ware- 
houses.    I'll  give  her  a  look  at  them  too." 

"  I  like  to  see  cverj'tbing,'*  Sydney  said.  "  I  love  the  great  broad 
river  because  it  is  so  new  to  me,  and  so  unlike  anything  we  have  at 
home.  But  I  think  I  should  vcrj-  much  like  to  sec  your  schools — 
the  board- schools." 

Melissa  made  a  grimace  expressive  of  the  profoundest  distaste  for 
this  branch  of  study. 

"  And  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  through  the  poorest  quarters 
of  the  town  ;  the  streets  where  the  low  public-houses  and  beer-shops 
axe,  and  the  lanes  and  alleys  and  such  places." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  see  any  such  places,"  Miss  Aquitaine 
declared,  with  a  shudder  at  the  mere  thought  of  their  existence. 
"  What  a  strong-minded  girl  you  arc  !  I  should  never  have  thought 
it— with  that  fair  hair  too,  and  that  complexion." 

"Very  good,"  Mr.  Aquitaine  said,     "You  are  quite  right.  Miss 

Marion ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  an  interest  iu  sucl]  things.     I 

ibou^hl  it  was  only  up  here  in  the  North  tliat  women  cared  much 

for  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  schools,  and  att.  l\ia.X.  "Mo^wi.a.'j 
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depend  upon  it,  I'll  take  care  that  you  see  evco'tlung,  Hat  Mel  won't 
come.  She  wouldn't  take  any  interest ;  and  she  is  hardly  strong 
enough  ;  it's  a  little  beyond  her.'* 

This  was  qaiie  enough  to  determine  "  Mel"  on  going. 

"Then  I  am  to  be  left  behind  to  my  own  conipuny?""  she  said, 
"  while  you  two  go  exploring  and  seeing  all  manner  of  odd  sights  t 
Excuse  nie,  sir  and  madam,  I'll  go  loo.  It  will  be  delightful.  Quite 
the  Caliph  Haroim  AI-Raschid  sort  of  thinjj.  Look  here,  Sydney, 
I  vole  we  dress  in  men's  clothes." 

"  SoQje  of  mine,"  Mr.  Aquitaine  suggested.  He  was  about  five 
feet  ten  ;  Melissa  about  five  feet  nolhiog. 

•'  Anyhow*  I'll  go,"  his  daughter  insisted. 

**  All  right,  girl,"  her  father  said  complacently.  Suddenly  remem* 
bering  something,  he  turned  to  Miss  Marion  : — 

'*  I  forgot  to  say  I  had  a  letter  from  your  father  this  morning, 
Miss  Marion." 

She  gave  an  exclamation  of  eager  delight 

"  But  it  tells  us  nothing —  I  mean,  nothing  that  you  don't  know 
already.  It  waswrittendaysanddaysbcforeheleftNewYorfc.andyou 
know  we  have  had  te!egr.ims  from  him  since.  We  had  one  after  he  had 
actually  left  New  York,  sent  back  in  the  pilot  boat  from  Sandy 
Hook.  So,  of  course,  his  letter  tells  us  nothing  so  far  as  that  iscon- 
ceroed  ;  we  know  he  has  sailed,  and  you  may  make  your  mind  quite 
eajy  ahoul  him  and  his  compinions.  They  have  splendid  weather,  and 
&  good  wind  to  help  them  along.  They  must  be  half-way  across  by  this 
time." 

"How  soon  shall  we  see  him?"  Sydney  asked  anxiously— and 
she  asked  only  for  Aim. 

*'  Oh,  well,  in  a  very  few  days.  We  shall  hear  &ora  them  when  they 
get  to  Queenstowa  Don't  you  be  anxious  ;  don't  think  about  it  at  all. 
Hell  be  here  before  you  know  where  you  are  ;  before  we  have  half 
done  these  schools.  By  the  way,  they  have  rather  a  remarkable 
feUow-|iassenger,  he  tells  me." 

Sydney  did  not  seem  to  care  much  about  Oie  remarkable  fellow- 
passenger.  IIiii  Mr.  .\quitaine  liked  justructing  people  about  all 
manner  of  subjects,  and  having  Uie  first  of  ever>-ihing.  He  was  not 
going  to  let  Miss  Marion  escape  the  remarkable  fellow-passenger  so 
euily. 

•*  You  have  heard  of  Montana,  Miss  Marion,  I  am  sure?" 

"A  place  in  America?  "  l^liss  Marion  said  a  little  doubtfully. 

"  Y«.  there  is  a  R!ontana  in  America,  sure  enough  j  but  it  isn't 
that  Montana  that  is  coming  o\'er  in  (he  steamer." 

Mi»?  Marion  shook  her  head:  ih&  did  not  know  of  m^  oX\\« 
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Montana.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was  glad,  on  the  whole ;  it  gave  him  the 
more  to  tell. 

"  Is  Montana  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  "  his  daughter  asked. 

"  Montana  is  a  man." 

'*  Sounds  more  like  a  woman,  doesn't  it?"  Melissa  observed. 

"  No ;  it's  a  queer  name,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it ;  not  an 
American  name,  certainly.  But  I  don't  suppose  Montana  is  an 
American,  except  perhaps  by  birth  ;  I  fancy  he  hails  ftom  some- 
where in  Europe.  Anyhow,  he  is  a  very  remarkable  man.  Miss 
Marion.  They  were  talking  a  great  deal  about  him  when  I  was  last 
in  the  States,  but  I  never  happened  to  sec  him." 

"  I  thought  ever>'  one  was  a  remarkable  man  in  America,"  Melissa 
interposed. 

Her  father  went  on,  addressing  hinoself  to  Sydney,  "This  is 
really  a  man  out  of  tlie  common — I  have  never  heard  how  he 
began  ;  but  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  war — the  great  civil  war,  you 
know ;  and  be  left  what  they  call  a  good  record  there,  and  now  he 
is  a  lecturer,  or  preacher,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  the  head  of  a 

i     great  new  school,  and  has  what  people  call  a  mission  of  some  sort 
I  have  no  doubt  he  is  coming  to  Europe  on  some  mission." 
'*  He  must  be  a  tiresome  old  man,"  Melissa  observed  in  her 
genial  way.     '*  I  hate  people  with  missions." 
"It  is  interesting,"  Miss  Marion  said  after  a  moment.     "I  won- 
der, will  papa  like  him  ?    He  doesn't  generally  like  strangers." 
"  People  are  not  strangers  to  each  other  on  board  an  ocean 
steamer,"  Mr.  Aquiiane  said.     "  Come,  young  ladies,  get  ready,  and 
I     let  us  be  moving ;  we  have  a  great  deal  to  see." 
"Ah,  yes,"  MeUssa  assented,  with  a  sigh  of  anticipatory  weariness. 
Sydney  h'eard  her,  and  was  almost  inclined  to  ftielhrni.    But  Melissa 
smiled  on  her  with  such  a  pretty  saucy  smile  of  innocent  infantile 
vilfulness  that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  angry  ;  impossible  not  to 
laugh  with  the  tormenting  little  creature.    Sydney  looked  anxiously 
along  the  river  before  turning  away;  it  was  still  .all  sparkling  and  full 
of  hope  to  see.   If  it  had  been  dark,  and  the  ripples  had  been  ruffled 

I  ever  so  little  more  than  when  she  first  looked  on  it  that  morning,  she 
might  have  taken  it  as  an  evil  augury.  But  it  still  sparkled  as  If  it  had 
only  to  bear  up  vessels  with  youth  at  their  prow  and  pleasure  at  their 
helm ;  pretty  dancing  things  made  in  the  shape  of  sea-shells  with 
silken  sails,  and  little  aipids  plajing  at  seamen,  and  nereids  swim- 
ming ail  around  .ind  orcasionnlly  pushing  the  boat  along  in 
sport  with  their  dripping  shoulders.  Sydney  was  not,  in  truths  so 
foolish  as  to  be  greatly  alarmed  about  the  dangers  ol  \.\\e  Aee^  lo^ 
people  crossing  the  .Atlantic  in   fine  spring  weav^^ci  aiv^l  "m  o.  ©eas. 
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steamer.  But  she  had  an  anxious  way  about  most  things.  She  vras 
commonly  uneasy  about  her  otvn  people,  about  her  Tatlier  whom 
she  loved,  and  her  sister  whom  she  tried  to  love.  She  was  almost 
always  thinking  whether  this  or  that  would  be  agreeable  to  her  father 
or  not  If  anybody  were  to  mention  anything  in  connection  with 
her  father's  name,  her  first  thought  was  one  of  anxious  wonder  as  lo 
whether  her  father  would  find  himself  pleased  or  not  pleased.  Now 
she  was  distressing  her  mind  a  little  alKJut  tlie  remarkable  person 
coming  over  in  the  steamer  with  CaptaiQ  Marion,  and  wondering 
whether  her  father  would  find  the  companionship  an  advantage  or  a 
nuisance  on  the  voyage. 

They  saw  a  great  many  sights  iliat  day  and  for  two  or  three  days 
fbUowing.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was  determined  to  keep  Sydney  going 
incessantly,  in  order  that  she  might  not  have  loo  much  time  to  think 
of  her  iather  on  the  sea.  He  took  aire  that  ihe  girl  .should  he  very 
tired  when  she  returned  to  dinner  cverj-  day ;  and  he  had  always  a 
number  of  people  to  dine  with  them.  He  left  her  few  moments 
£br  anxious  meditation. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  found  that  in  all  things,  apart  from  her  over -anxious 
ways  about  her  father,  he  had  a  decidedly  practical  yoimg  woman  to 
deal  with  in  Sydney  Marion.  He  was  used  to  practical  girls  in  the 
North,  but  he  was  under  the  impression  that  no  such  creatures 
came  from  the  south.  He  had  not  f.\ith  in  the  practical  work  of  man 
or  woman  below  Uirmingham,  but  he  was  especially  inclined  to  put 
little  faith  in  the  business  capacity  of  woman.  In  the  North,  inilecd, 
there  were  so  many  practical  and  efficient  women,  that  perhajis  it 
made  home  life  a  pleasant  variety  lo  Mr,  Aquitaine  to  have  his  wife 
and  daughter  so  absolutely  devoid  of  the  practical  element.  Mrs. 
Aquitaine  was  still  as  ignorant  of  the  working  of  KngHsh  domestic, 
political,  or  social  uislituiions,  as  if  she  had  never  been  out  of  the 
Levantine  region,  aud  liad  never  read  a  book  or  asked  a  question 
about  England.  Melissa  did  not  know,  and  did  not  intend  to  know, 
anylliiug  about  such  dry  subject:>  as  laws  and  institutions.  Mrs. 
Aquitaine  could  not  have  understood  tf  she  would ;  Melissa  could 
have  undentood,  but  would  not.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was  surprised  to  find 
how  like  a  genuine  Northern  girl  Sydney  Marion  was  in  many  ways. 
She  showed  a  deep  interest  in  schools  and  workhouses  and  vcntiki- 
tion,  and  even  rates  and  taxes.  She  wanted  to  know  the  averages  of 
everything.  .She  examined  the  little  boys  and  girls  at  various  board- 
schools,  and  praised  some  of  those  institutions  and  gravely  shook  her 
young  head  at  others. 

'•  MTiere  did  you  get  all  this  common  sense.  Miss  Marion?"  Mr. 
Aquiuune  once  bluntly  asked.    "  I  am  sure  your  father  hadn't  much 
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of  it ;  and  from  what  I  anw  of  your  sister  Katherine  I  don't  think  she 

»waa  richly  endowed  with  it  either." 
Sydney  could  not,  perhaps,  have  wcU  explained.     Yet  the  causes 
were  not  far  to  seek.     She  was  three  years  older  than  her  sister 
Katherine,  and,  when  their  mother  died,  she  was  left  in  charge  of 

I  the  household,  being  then  only  eighteen.  She  soon  found  that  the 
household  had  been  going  to  rack  and  ruin  for  a  good  long  time 
before.  Her  mother  was  a  sweet,  bright,  clever  creature  who  always 
looked  young,  always  kept  young  in  face  and  in  heart,  was  loved  by 
every  one,  and  let  things  go  as  they  would.  Captain  Marion  had 
been  in  the  army  for  a  short  time,  but  had  sold  out  when  he  got 
married,  and  settled  down  to  enjoy  domestic  life,  and  to  cultivate  his 
literary  tastes.  He  meant  to  write  a  book.  He  was  still  writing  it. 
He  had  put  most  of  his  own  money  and  his  wife's  into  American  rail- 
ways, and  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  as  well  have 
•  deposited  it  in  the  Atlantic  Sydney  had  some  trouble  to  keep 
things  straight  for  a  while  ;  and  not  the  least  of  her  troubles  was  the 
effort  to  induce  her  younger  sister  to  put  up  with  any  manner  of 
little  privation  without  too  much  grumbling.     Katherine  was  very 

tvain,  and  soon  grew  mightily  fond  of  admiraiioTi,  and  could  hardly 
endure  a  life  of  restriction  and  dulness.  Now,  however,  the  railway 
properly  was  at  last  coming  to  be  a  genuine  thing  ;  Captain  Marion 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  man  of  means  again.  He  liad  gone  out  to 
■  the  Stales  to  look  after  his  affairs  there,  and  to  have  the  pleasant 
holiday  of  a  successful  man  who  combines  business  with  pleasure 
and  enjoys  both. 

Why  did  not  Sydney  go  with  him?  Well,  Sydney  was  a  sort  of 
pretty  girl ;  but  somehow  she  was  not  attractive.  There  are  fashions 
in  bcautyas  capricious,  and  for  their  time  as  inexor.ible,  .is  the  fashions 
in  dress.  It  is  easy  to  believe  in  the  satirist's  account  of  what 
happened  when  the  vision  of  Helen  of  Troy  was  conjured  up  to 
delight  the  eyes  of  a  modem  group  of  spectators.  The  bdies  all 
declared  that  she  was  a  mere  fright  and  dowdy.  It  was  not  their 
jealousy ;  the  expression  w.as  doubtless  quite  sincere.  Helen's 
beauty  was  not  the  reigning  style,  and  to  them  it  was  the  same  thing 
ns  ugliness.  Sydney  Marion  was  by  no  means  a  Helen  ;  but  her  face 
might  have  been  thought  handsome  \t\.  the  days  when  oval  faces  and 

(high  foreheads  were  assumed  to  be  the  portion  of  every  true  heroine. 
But  by  the  time  she  was  able  to  come  out  in  the  living  world  and 
emerge  a  little  from  the  almost  cloister-like  retirement  of  the  cathe- 
dral town  and  her  family  difficulties,  that  style  of  beauty  had  passed 
utterly  out  of  fashion.  She  ought  to  have  a  squaie-cul  ?ace  m\A  a 
fong  chin,  and  Nature  bad  denied  her  these  aUtac\\oTia.    W«  W\t 
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it  10  have  come  down  in  a  fringe  over  her  forehead,  and  it  refused 
lo  do  so  of  itself,  and  she  would  not  use  artificial  means  to  coerce  it. 
Her  abler  Kaiherinc  used  to  be  thought  rather  a  little  fright  in  her 
!ichooI-days,  because  of  her  liny  turn.up  nose,  her  sharp  chin,  and 
4ict  anmanagcable  hair.  Now  she  was  regarded  by  ever>'  one  as  the 
uty  of  the  family.  Sydney  Marion's  face  was  an  anachronism  ; 
id  she  was  set  down  as  old- fashioned.  No  doubl  the  fashion 
would  change,  and  the  oval  faces  and  high  foreheads  might  have 
their  day  again  ;  but  Sydney  Marion's  youth  would  hardly  wait  for 
^tfaat  revenge  of  time.  She  was  already  in  her  twenty-fifth  year. 
^^H  Perhaps  the  consciousness  that  her  facevras  out  of  fashion  helped 
^^B  mnlcc  her  somewhat  practical  and  opinionated.  She  seemed  to 
^^Bost  people  a  little  hard.  She  kept  her  mind  somewhat  Xoo  well 
regulated.  She  could  have  fallen  in  love,  and  was  longing  to  love 
some  one  ;  but  she  had  not  as  yet  had  a  chance.  She  was  wildly 
fond  of  her  father  and  her  mother ;  and  it  always  seemed  to  her  that 
both  preferred  Katherine.  She  adored  her  father,  and  she  felt  sure 
tlut,  with  his  equable  temper  and  his  love  for  philosophical  justice, 
he  must  think  her  a  better  girl  and  more  devoted  daughter  than 
Katherine  ;  and  yet  he  seemed  to  enjoy  Kalherine's  society  more. 
A  handsome  young  man  used  to  visit  ihem  in  Oieir  countr>'  obscurity, 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Trcscoe,  a  neighbouring  bndlord,  and 
Sydney  thought  she  could  love  him,  felt  herself  drawn  towards  him, 
was  sure  she  could  confide  in  him,  ahnosi  fancied  he  seemed  to 
ihow  some  feeling  with  regard  to  her ;  and  he  proposed  for  Katherine, 
tod  was  accepted,  and  cvidenUy  believed  he  had  carried  off  the  most 
deligbtfu]  woman  in  tlic  world.  There  was  some  fear  lest  young 
Trescoc's  stately  and  rich  family  might  dislike  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  poor ;  but  no  sooner  was 
Katherine  seen  by  the  lover's  father  and  mother  than  they  were 
captivated  by  her,  and  metaphorically  clasped  her  to  their  bosoms. 
Sydney  felt  certain  that  if  it  had  been  she  they  would  have  been 
sure  to  object  decidedly  to  the  match.  When  tlie  young  married 
pair  resolved  to  go  with  Captain  Marion  to  tlie  Stales,  Sydney  made 
some  excuitc  for  remaining  behind,  and  her  father,  perhaps  divining 
her  feelings — he  was  very  quick  and  sympathetic — fell  in  with  her  ideas, 
ind  she  was  left  at  home  to  wear  her  green  stockings  unseen.  Now 
another  alarm  had  sprung  up  in  her  mind  ;  a  vague  alarm,  indeed, 
and  with  no  reason  tlxat  she  could  put  into  words.  Captain  Marion 
had  met  in  the  States  the  daughter  of  a  dear  old  friend,  Colonel 
Rowan,  an  Irish  ofticer  who  had  «er*'ed  with  him  dur\n«  Vis  dtvotv 
miljtf/T'  career,  Cohnd  Rowan  was  dead  long  ago,  and  his  w\dow 
Mod  dMogiiier bsd gone  out  to  the  Unii&X  Slates  and  taken  uv  V'^'^" 
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residence  with  Mrs.  Rowan's  sister.  In  some  out-of-the-way  town — 
or  aty,  its  inhabitants  would  proudly  call  it — Captain  Marion  sought 
them  out,  and  so  warmly  renewed  In  them  his  friendship  for  Colonel 
Rowan,  that  the  daughter  was  prevailed  upon  lo  come  over  to  Eng- 
land with  the  returning  party.  Sydney  heard  of  almost  nothing  but 
the  beauty,  the  grace,  the  cleverness,  the  brightness,  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  enthusiasm,  the  alTection,  the  daughteriy  tenderness,  the 
noble  aspirations,  and  what  not  of  this  unique  young  lady.  The 
whole  party,  Captain  Marion,  Katherine,  Katherine's  husband, 
seemed  in  a  conspiracy  to  sound  Miss  Rowan's  praises.  Now  an 
alarm  arose  in  Sydney's  heart,  li  was  not  of  the  nature  that 
Melissa  Aquitaine  had  kindly  suggested.  She  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  her  father  would  marry  the  incomparable  young  Irish- 
American.  But  there  was  a  young  man  who  used  to  come  to  see 
the  Aquitaines  very  often,  a  young  barrister,  who  belonged  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  came  Chat  circuit  waiting  for  the  time  when 
he  should  Iiave  briefs  ;  and  Sydney  was  a  good  deal  taken  mtli  him, 
he  seemed  so  straiglitforward  and  manly  and  intelligent  ]  and  he 
seemed  to  like  her.  He  was  evidently  not  in  love  with  Melissa, 
and  Melissa  did  not  care  about  him.  He  had  known  her  since  she 
was  a  child  ;  he  used  to  call  her  "  Mel/'  and  chaff  her,  and  be  saucily 
chaffed  by  her,  and  il  was  clearly  impossible  that  such  two  could 
ever  be  in  love.  Sydney  had  sometimes,  in  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  her  heart,  imagined  that  he  looked  at  her  nith  eyes  of 
kindly  emotion.  And  now,  behold  '.  she  is  threatened  with  the 
iuvasion  of  a  distractingly  delightful  and  wonderful  girl,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  moment  young  Mr.  Fanshawe  sees  Miss  Rowan  he 
will  fall  straightway  in  love  with  her.  Sydney  could  not  even  have 
the  luxury-  of  hating  the  supposed  rival.  She  was  unfortunately  too 
just  in  mind  for  that.  She  was  loo  like  her  father.  She  knew  it. 
She  knew  that  if  Miss  Rowan  really  turned  out  worthy  of  regard,  she 
could  never  help  liking  her,  even  though  the  gtrl  were  lo  come 
between  her  and  her  dearest  ho^KS.  For  the  moment  Sydney  was 
vexed  with  herself  for  her  absurdly  critical  and  judicial  nature,  and 
wished  she  could  hate  people  for  nothing,  as  Katherine  would  do, 
and  feci  no  scruples  of  conscience.  She  was  accustomed  lo  think  a 
good  deal  and  to  study  her  own  mind,  and,  without  any  egotism,  she 
knew  herself  and  her  own  weaknesses  pretty  well,  and  she  knew  that 
she  had  a  nervous  kind  of  foible  for  justice,  something  akin  to  a 
physical  nervousness,  which  she  could  not  get  over,  and  which  would 
make  her  impotent  to  hate  even  her  enemies — if  she  had  any  enemies 
--^ind  they  were  not  whoUy  in  the  wrong.  She  looked  forward  with  a 
sinking  heart  to  the  coming  of  this  odiously  bew"\Xc\i\tvs  andk  CTwVq 
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admirable  stranger— and  Miss  Rowan  was  to  go  with  them  to  Lon- 
don ;  to  stay  a  long  time  with  them  there;  and  young  Fanshawe 
Hved  in  Londoa 

"  Come,  Miss  Marion—come,  Mel,"  Mr.  Aquitaine  exclaimed  one 
moming.  "  No  time  to  lose ;  the  Transatlantic  is  signalled.  W'c 
shall  only  have  lime  to  drive  down  and  get  on  board  the  tender." 

"The  Transatlantic — lo-day?"  Sydney  exclaimed,  turning  pale, 
and  trembling  with  delight  and  nith  the  nervous  alarm  which  even 
delight  brings  to  sensitive  and  anxious  persons. 

"  Just  so.  I  didn't  tell  you  she  was  exptictod  so  soon.  I  didn't 
want  you  to  be  exciting  yourself  before  llicru  was  any  occasion,  and 
counting  the  moments." 

Mr.  Aquilainc's  shrewd  mind  had  long  since  seen  into  the  temper 
and  nature  of  Sydney  Marion. 

'*Xow  then,  young  women,  get  ready.  VM  rattle  you  down  in 
rather  considerably  less  than  no  time  My  horses  can  go  liki:  those 
of  Mephistopheles." 

**  Perhaps  you  won't  care  to  go,  Melissa  ?  "  Sydney  said,  turning 
to  Miss  Aquitaine,  and  putting  a  kindly  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She 
did  not  want  Melissa  to  be  tired  and  bored  about  people  who  were 
not  Mehssa's  father  and  sister.  Perhaps,  too,  Sydney  thought  she 
could  be  more  free  to  indulge  in  all  her  own  feelings  without  the  girl. 

"  Indeed  I'll  go,"  Melissa  promptly  answered.  "  What  an  unkind 
creature  you  are,  Sydney  1  You  know  I  am  longing  to  sec  Miss 
Rowan  and  Mr.  Trcscoc,  and  you  know  I  am  only  too  glad  to  go  in 
the  way  of  anything  out  of  ilie  regular  routine.  I  want  something 
to  happen  ;  not  tliat  I  iliink  anything  will  happen  to-day." 

"One  thing  wilt  happen,  I  can  assure  you,"  her  father  said. 
"  We  shall  be  late  if  you  don't  Ijc  quick ;  and  I  know  wlut  Captain 
Marion  will  feel  if  he  doesn't  see  his  daughter  iJicrc  to  meet  him." 

They  were  soon  on  their  way. 

Sydney  Marion's  heart  beat  strongly  as  the  tender  approached 
the  great  steamer.  She  kept  straining  her  eyes  anxiously  for  her 
lather's  figure  long  before  she  could  distinguish  one  form  from 
another.  As  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  she  still  could  not  see 
him.  Now  she  could  plainly  see  the  figure  of  a  tall  man  who  was 
leaning  over  tlie  side  of  the  steamer,  and  looking  evidently  in  the 
direction  of  the  tender  That  must  surely  be  her  lather.  Her  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  anxiety.  She  was  now  almost  near  enough  to 
see  bis  face ;  it  did  not  seem  like  ihc  outline  of  her  father's. 
Hearer  and  nearer  stJJl  J  and  now,  gazing  anxiously  \i\>,\\«  «?jcs  axe. 
met  by  those  ofR  stranger.  His  eyes  look  slradg.hl  mXO  Ywas  aa£ 
"^c looks  doi^n  ia  disappointment  and  with  a  nameUas  ^vasAiS. 
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discomfort.  The  man  she  ha^  seen  is  handsome  ;  even  in  that  short 
moment  she  observed  that  he  had  intensely  dark  hair,  and  eyes  of 
an  almost  opprcs&lve  brilliancy.  Then  suddenly  she  sees  that  Captain 
Marion  is  just  behind  or  beside  this  man,  and  she  is  rexed  thai 
any  face  should  liavc  conic  between  her  and  her  father's.  She  sees 
her  sister  am!  her  husband  and  a  girl  whom  she  assumes,  of  course, 
to  be  Mi'is  Rowan.  She  is  hurried  up  the  ladder  and  on  to  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  and  her  father  catches  her  in  his  arms. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Melissa  was  not  particularly  anxious  about  the 
whole  expedition.  She  was  not  greatly  absorbed  in  longing  to  meet 
Sydney's  father  ;  she  felt  a  little  interest  about  the  probable  appear- 
ance uf  Sydney's  sister,  and  still  more  about  Miss  Rowan.  She 
allowed  herself  to  be  g\iided  and  helped  and  lifted  on  to  the 
steamer's  deck  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  mood,  thinking  about  hardly 
anything  except  the  discomfort  of  stcnmers  in  general  and  ihe  annoy- 
ance of  having  friends  who  had  relations  coming  from  America.  In 
the  eagerness  of  all  the  others  of  her  party,  each  hurrying  forward  to 
meet  somebody  or  see  somebody,  little  Melissa  found  herself  almost 
isolated  for  a  moment.  Everyone  appeared  to  have  forgotten  her— 
a  condition  of  things  which  was  new  to  her,  and  which,  however 
short  its  lasting,  was  not  at  all  agreeable.  She  hardly  knew  where 
she  was  going,  when  suddenly  her  feet  caught  in  a  rope.  She 
staggered  and  floundered  a  Uttlc,  and  she  might  perhaps  have  fallen 
but  for  the  promptnci's  of  a  man  who  stepped  forward  just  at  the 
right  time,  and  caught  her  and  lifted  bcr  safely  over  the  danger.  In 
her  odd  litUc  languid  way  she  closed  her  eyes  when  she  found  her- 
self slipping,  and  hardly  opened  them  quite  until  she  knew  she  was 
firmly  and  safely  on  her  feet  again.  There  was  something  strong, 
gentle,  and  fatherly  in  the  touch  of  the  band  which  held  her  up,  and 
she  thought  perhaps  it  was  Sydney's  (iither,  atid  was  inclined  to  make 
a  pretty  little  filial  sort  of  scene.  But  opening  her  eyes,  she  saw  two 
intensely  deep,  brilliant  eyes  looking  into  hers,  and  saw  that  a  very 
tall  dark  man  was  lier  sujiporter.  She  quailed  under  those  strange 
e)'cs.  She  fell  herself  growirvg  red  and  tremulous.  She  looked  up  to 
him  again  ;  their  eyes  met  again.  He  must  have  seen  that  hers 
sank  under  his  look. 

But  his  face  showed  not  the  slightest  gleam  of  interest  in  her.  He 
had  not  s[!oken  a  word  as  be  was  helping  her  out  of  her  little  difficulty; 
he  appeared  to  lake  no  more  interest  in  her  than  he  would  have  done 
in  a  fallen  chair  which  he  happened  to  lift  up.  The  moment  she 
was  safely  on  her  feet  he  drew  aside  without  bowing  ot  witeuT^^  a. 
n-ord     Melissa  tried  to  say  something  in  the  way  ot  vhan\t»,  Wx  Ai« 
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id  not  find  speech  ;  and  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he  was  listening  for 
to  apeak.  He  had  dearly  not  given  a  thought  to  her.  When 
was  a  child  she  had  once  taken  hold  of  the  handles  of  an  electric 
uery,  and  she  received  a  shock  of  pain  that  thrilled  all  through 
i  and  she  could  not  get  her  hands  away,  and  she  could  not  cry 
.  Meli^u  now  recalled  in  a  strange,  sudden  way  that  long-forgotten 
sation,  and  seemed  to  feci  it  once  again. 

In  a  moment,  however,  she  is  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
cting  friends,  and  has  to  make  several  new  acquaintances  all  at 
cc-  The  man  with  the  dark  eyes  is  one  of  them.  He  ts  the  only 
one  of  wliose  presence  she  is  distinctly  conscious.  He  is  first 
introduced  to  her  father,  and  then  her  father  presents  him  to  Melissa, 
and  Melissa  ^ds  that  he  is  the  Mr.  Montana,  tlic  remarkable  fellow- 
passenger.  He  does  not  appear  to  remember  ur  to  know  that  he 
just  given  her  a  helping  hand.  She  can  only  stamnu-r  out  a 
tcbed  unmeaning  litde  word  or  two,  and  then  somebody  else  is 
there.  She  scarcely  knows  one  from  another :  she  hardly  even 
ticcs  Miss  Rowan, 

Sydney  Marion,  too,  goes    through    a   scries   of  bewildering 
aces.    She  had  hardly  been  rcleaswl  from  the  loving  embrace 
father  when  her  .listcr  greeted  her  with  a  playful  pull  at  her 
T.     Her  brother-in-law  gave  her  a  kindly  kiss,  which  would  have 
n  much  less  embarrassing  if  he  had  not  hesitated,  as  if  he  did  not 
ite  know  whether  he  oiight  to  kiss  her  or  not,  and  then  she  found 
ctself  making  the  acquaintance  almost  in  a  breath  of  her  father's 
friends^  Miss  Rowan  and  Mr.  Montana. 
Thought  foimcd  and  reformcil  itself  in  a  moment  within  her 
ind.     "She  is  \-ery  lovely;  no,  I  don't  think  she  is;  she  is  too  thin; 
h^  no  manner ;  no,  she  has  too  much  manner  ;  oh,  yes,  she  is 
cfaanniDg.    But  what  an  extraordinary  man  !  Is  he  very  hand- 
me,  or  is  he  very  ugly  ?    He  looks  like  a  prophet.     He  looks  like 
ontc  Cristo.     Was  he  buried  alive  and  dug  up  again  ? " 
She  found  herself  close  to  Melissa  as  they  were  all  preparing  to 
board  llic  lender.     Melissa  looked  shaken  or  affrighted  or 
ing  of  the  kind  ;  as  if  she  had  fallen  and  hurl  herself,  Sydney 
firat  imagined 

•' Has  anything  hapfiencd?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  and  putluig 
her  arm  round  ihc  girl. 

"  No,  nothing,"  Melissa  answered  distractedly.  Then  looking  up, 
d  with  her  old  manner,  she  added,  "  Oh,  no  ;  what  could  happen  ? 
always  told  you  nothing  ever  hap])ens." 
(To  Ac  cvnfinuetf.) 
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TAKING  up,  the  other  day,  in  a  Tasmanian  hotel,  a  copy 
Sydney  weekly  newspaper,  I  came  across  an  extracl  from  the 
Itlustrated  London  News — a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Sala  comments 
humorously  on  the  now  celebrated,  or  perhaps  one  should  rather  say 
the  now  notorious,  Fifteen  I'uwle.  He  therein  suggests  that  a  short  Act 
of  Parliamcm  should  be  passed  '*  prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  heavy 
fine  and  long  imprisonment,  all  and  sundry  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
from  playing  a  dreadful  game  called  '  Fifteen,'  and  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  '  Great  Boss  Puzzle.' "  *'  You  have  |a  box,"  he  says, 
"  containing  sixteen  numbered  blocks  or  counters.  You  take  out  the 
number  '  i6'j  you  mix  up  the  counters  in  the  box  so  that  they  wJU 
run  irregularly  ;  and  then  your  task — your  fearful  task — is,  without 
lifting  the  tablets  from  the  box,  to  push  them  horizontally  into  a  regular 
sequence  of  from  i  to  15."  (The  description  is  not  quite  correct,  by- 
thc-by  ;  however,  every  one  knows  what  the  puzzle  really  is,  and  a 
scientifically  exact  account  of  it  is  not  required  iu  a  humorous  de- 
scription.) "  *  That  way  madness  lies," "  proceeds  Sala  ;  "  but,  pshaw  1 
what  need  have  I  to  describe  the  fearsome  game?  Even  as  I  write, 
thousands  of  my  readers,  old  and  young,  may  be  playing  it.  If  time 
be  indeed  money,  lliat  Great  Boss  Puzzle  mu^t  have  cost  me  at  least 
a  thousand  dollars  between  January  and  June  lasL  I  played  it  at 
Omaha  ;  I  played  it  at  Clucago  ;  I  played  it  at  Great  Salt  I^ke  City  j 
I  played  it  on  board  tlie  liccla  coming  home ;  and,  upon  my  word, 
so  soonas  I  have  finished  wTiting  the  '  Echoes,'  I  shall  be  at  the  Great 
Boss  Puzzle  again.  UTiy  was  it  not  stopped  at  the  Custom  House? 
Wliy  was  it  not  brought  under  the  provisions  of  dangerous  explosives 
or  cattle-plague  laws?  There  would  be  no  use  in  proceeding  against 
the  persons  who  have  naturalised  this  appalling  apparatus  in  England. 
Our  old  friend,  '  the  merest  schoolboy,'  c-an  make  a  game  of  Fifteen  for 
himself  from  so  many  buttons  or  draught-counters.  It  is  the  players 
who,  in  the  interests  of  precious  time,  should  be  punished." 

I  mj-sclf  took  some  i>art,  sad  to  say,  in  naturalising  the  fearsome 
game  in  England.     For  about  the  time  when  the  Boss  Puzzle  was 

mostpopuhr — /  should  say,  most  mischievous — ^m  Kmenca,  \  vaax  a. 

-ifvznnpiion  ofk  to  tbe  NiWcastU  J-Veekly  Chronicle,  \  accomvaxusi^CWA 
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descripcion,  hcra'cvtr,  with  a  statement  ihat  ihe  problem  can  be  proved 
to  be  soluble  in  certain  positions,  and  insoluble  in  others.  In  fact, 
bom  any  one  of  more  than  ten  million  positions  the  problem  can  be 
solved,  while  from  precisely  the  same  number  of  positions  it  cannot. 
Unforumaicly,  1  went  on  to  say  that  if  any  one  were  to  assert  that  he  had 
brought  theblocks  to  their  light  position  from  one  of  the  positions  of  the 
insoluble  clsiss,  or  had  seen  the  feat  achieved,  he  must  either  be  mis- 
t:dcen  or  else  tell  an  uninitli.  This  remark,  perfectly  true  and  altogether 
liuioccot  of  offence,  seeing'_that  I  knew  of  no  readers  of  the  Nnvmit/e 
IVaekly  Chromdc  who  had  asserted  or  were  prepared  lo  assert  any  sucli 
tiling  cxdtcd  llie  wrath  of  many  who,  as  they  doubtless  sup|wsed,  had 
succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  in  all  possible  positions. 

As  the  proof  referred  lo  in  the  XewcaslUWtekiy  Chroniclt — asfarback, 
1  think,  as  last  March  (I  wrote  my  remarks  on  the  puzzle  al  Chicago  last 
I'ebniaty) — is  exceedingly  simple,  and  may  prevent  many  (or  theoretic- 
ally should  certainly  prevent  all)  from  wasting  their  time  over  insoluble 
j>ositions  of  the  Fifteen  PumIc,  I  think  many  readers  of  the  Gentieman's 
Magazine  may  be  interested  if  I  indicate  briefly  and  simply  how  the 
demonstration  runs.  It  occurred  lo  me  a  few  hours  after  1  had  seen 
the  puzzle,  and  seems  so  simple  and  obvious,  that  I  can  scarcely 
imagiDe  how  others  have  failed  to  notice  it  Yet  it  has  not,  lo  my 
knowledge,  been  given  elsewhere.  Moreover,  I  Iiavc  seen  several 
attempts  to  analyse  the  puzzle,  some  by  mathematicians  of  repute 
and  even  of  eminence,  in  which  incorrect  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  the  insolubility  of  the  problem  from  certain  positions,  and  incorrect 
mlea  laid  down  for  distinguishing  soluble  from  insoluble  positions. 
The  rule  resulting  frum  the  following  analysis  is,  I  believe,  Uie  only 
correct  one,  tliough  it  is  quite  possible  there  may  be  others,  apparently 
idependenl,  which  arc,  however,  in  icahty  deducible  from  it. 
First,  let  us  consider  what  the  puzzle  really 
because  it  has  been  through  mistaken  ideas 
in  this  point  that  many  have  been  led  to  suppose 
■  had  solved  the  problem  from  insoluble  posi- 
[tioos,  when,  in  reality,  they  had  done  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

We  have  s  square  box  containing  sixteen 
square  blocks,  numbered  in  order  from  i  to  i6. 
The  sixteenth  block  is  removed,  so  that  the  position  of  the  blocks  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  i.  This  is  called  the  won  position^  viz.  that  in 
lich  the  blocks  read  in  suxemort^  as  'u-e  nad printed  malUr  (that 
each  line  from  left  to  right,  and  line  after  line  in  numerical  order), 
in  the  order  of  the  numbers  from  s  lo  15,  tht  icuant  j^uart 
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The  blocks  are  next  arranged  in  any  random  order  {which  must 
not  be  done  solely  by  shifting  the  blocks  one  by  one  from  the  won 
position  without  taking  any  out).  The  problem  is  then  to  bring  the 
numbers  into  the  "  won  position  "  without  removing  any,  that  is,  by 
simply  shifting  them  one  by  one  into  places  successively  vacated  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  "won  position"  must  be  obtained  precisely 
as  pictured  in  Kig.  i,  or  as  defined  above.  Many  seem  to  imagine  that 
the  problem  is  solved  if  cither  such  a  position  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  %  or  that  shown  in  l*'ig.  3  is  attained.      But  this  is  not  the 

case.      In   fact,  both    these 

positions  belong  to  the  in- 
soluble class.  I'liey  not  only 

are  not  won  positions,  but 

the  true  won  position  cannot 

possibly  be  obtained    from 

either  of  them.      It  ought, 

perhaps,  to  be  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  problem  cannot  be  /airly  solved  by  taking  the  ti 
and  9  and  replacing  them  each  in  their  own  space,  but  inverted  so 
that  they  read  as  9  and  6  respectively  (a  change  which  also  alters  a 
position  from  the  insoluble  to  the  soluble  class,  and  vUe  vmh)  \  but, 
as  some  seem  Co  imagine  the  change  permissible,  it  may  be  as  welt  to 
mention  that  it  is  not.  In  fint^  tke  problan  is,  from  any  ramiom 
position  of  the  fiftwi  numbas  to  obtain  the  prmse  position  s/icru-n  in 
Pig.  I  without  ratuTving  any  one  of  the  blocks  otherwise  than  sliding 
it  into  a  neighbouring  vacant  square. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  puzzle,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  time  given  to  such  matters  is  not  altogether  wasted.  I 
believe  Uiat  any  problems  requiring  for  their  solution  the  exercise  of 
patience  and  ingenuity  serve  a  useful  purpose;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  some  are  much  less  useful  than  others,  while  some 
require  so  mucli  lime,  and  call  into  action  faculties  of  such  small 
value,  that  their  use  as  exercises  in  patience  affords  but  a  small  com* 
pensation  for  the  time  devoted  to  thein.  Xine- tenths  of  the  puzzles, 
charades,  rebuses,  acrostics,  ajid  so  forth,  in  periodical  liieraliire,  are 
unfortunately  of  this  kind.  But  problems  like  the  Fifteen  Puzzle, 
Chinese  puzzles,  and  others,  serve  as  a  means  of  mental  training 
almost  as  well  as  problems  in  mathematics.  That  is,  they  do  so  if 
dealt  ttith  in  the  right  way.  For  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way,  even  in  dealing  with  the  simplest  puzzles.  The  wrong  way  is  to 
set  to  work  in  haphazard  fashion,  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
/or  the  solution.  The  right  way  is  to  reason  the  mailer  oviisVc^^Y 
step,  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  vmltaown  in  i\\«  wnvXesv 
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puzzle,  precisely  as  the  student  of  science  strives  to  pass  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  in  dealing  with  some  great  problem  of  na lure. 

Now,  suppose  we  examine  first  the  won  position  ;  passing  from 
it  to  others,  by  simply  shifting  the  blocks  in  the  manner  allowed 
when  dealing  with  any  ordinary  or  random  presentation  of  the  puzzle. 
It  is  f:\ias  that  any  position  attained  by  shifting  the  blocks  thus  from 
the  places  shown  in  Fig.  i  must  be  a  wincing  position,  since  we  have 
only  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  such  a  position  has  been  obtaine^^ 
to  come  again  into  the  won  position.  ^H 

We  can  push  block  15  to  the  vacant  corner  siiuare,  and  14  nex^^ 
to  15,  and  13  next  to  14.  By  these  changes  we  do  not  alter  the 
sequence  of  the  numbers,  reading  them  in  the  same  way  as  we  read 
printed  matter.  Nor  do  we  alter  the  number  of  Oie  row  on  which 
the  vacant  square  lies,  counting  the  horizontal  lines  as  we  count  the 
lines  of  printed  matter.  We  alter  only  the  position  of  the  vacant 
square  in  its  horizontal  line,  or  the  position  of  the  coIuphu  containing 
the  vacant  square.  But  we  begin  already  to  see  that  this  change  is 
of  far  less  importance  than  a  change  in  the  number  of  the  Hne  con-  | 
tainlng  the  vacant  square.  For  the  numerical  sequence,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  the  main  aim  of  any  movements  for  solving  the 
problem  from  a  random  position,  is  not  affected  at  alt  by  shifting  a 
block  horizontally. 

Replace  the  shifted  blocks  as  at  first,  and  try  the  effect  of  vertically 
shifting  them.  J 

Bring  block  ra  to  the  vacant  square.  By  this  change  Mrrt-blocks,  1 
viz.  13,  Z4,  and  15,  are  thrown  out  of  their  proper  position  ;  all  the 
rest,  from  i  to  ri,  should  precede  ta,  and  do  so  ;  but  these  three  which 
now  follow  should  precede  12.  There  arc  then  three  dispiacemc-nts, 
and  the  vacant  square  has  been  shifted  from  the  fourth  to  the  thtriiline. 
Push  down  next  the  8  block.  Then  there  are  six  displacements 
(9,  !o,  II  preceding  instead  of  following  8,  and  13,  14.  »5  preceding 
instead  of  following  12).  The  vacant  s<iuare  has  been  shifted  to  the 
*(wwj/line.  Shifting  down  the  4  block,  there  are  nine  displacements, 
and  the  vacant  square  has  been  shifted  to  the  first  line.  In  all  three 
cases,  the  %-acant  stjuarc  is  in  the  fourth  column.  | 

Push  back  the  shifted  blocks,  resuming  the  won  position ;  and,      | 
having  shifted  15  to  the  corner  square,  push  down  successively  ir, 

7,  and  3. 

When  1 1  is  inished  down,  there  are  three  displacements  (12,  13, 
and  14  preceding  instead  of  following  11),  and  the  vacant  square  is  on 
the  third  line ;  when  7  is  pushed  down  there  are  six  displacements, 
and  the  \ncasit  square  is  on  the  second  line  ;  aYld,\asl\Y,^i\vti^  t,  %    , 
pushed  down  there  are  m'fte  displacements,  and  tt^e  vacATxt  sc^vKWt  S^ 
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on  the  first  line.     In  all  three  cases  the  vacant  square  is  in  the  tithd 
column. 

These  results  are  the  same  as  when  the  blocks  la,  8,  and  4  were 
pushed  successively  down  in  the  fourth  column  j  and  we  get  the 
same  results  if,  after  resuming  the  won  position,  we  push  both  14  and 
15  to  tlie  right,  bringing  the  vaoint  square  to  the  second  column, 
and  then  push  successively  10,  6,  and  a  down;  or  if  we  push  13,  14^ 
and  iS  down,  bringing  the  vacant  square  to  the  first  cotimutj  and 
Uien  push  down  successively  9,  5,  and  i. 

Let  us  now  arrange  the  twelve  cases  just  considered,  and  inquire 
if  any  law  begins  to  appear  among  these  twelve  winning  positions.] 
The  cases  run  thus  : — 

Nfc  of  No,  or_  No.  of 


Cm 
ISt    . 

znd. 
3fd 

4ih. 
5ih. 
6th. 

7th, 
8th  , 
glh  . 

loth  . 

nth  . 

1 3th  . 


••■  3  

...  a  

...  1  

•••  3  

...  3  

...  !  

"•  3  

...  s  

...  X  

-  3  

...  3  

...  I  
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It  is  obvious  from  this  table  that  if  wc  arc  seeking  in  the  right 
direction  for  some  law  by  which  to  distinguish  winning  posirions 
from  losing  ones,  assuming  (.^s  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  wc  can 
but  do}  that  such  a  law  exists,  wc  need  pay  no  further  attention  to 
the  number  of  the  column  on  wliich  lies  the  vacant  square.  We 
see  that  when  the  number  of  dis]jlaccments  is  even,  the  number  of 
the  partially  vacant  line  is  .also  even;  while  where  the  number  of  the 
displacements  is  odd,  the  number  of  the  partially  vacant  line  is  also 
odd ;  but  the  number  of  the  partially  vacant  colunm  varies  from  odd 
to  even,  and  from  even  to  odd,  independently  of  any  change  in  the 
other  tabulated  relations. 

To  make  one  further  trial  of  known  winning  positions  before  ex- 
amining a  random  position,  push  down  the  1  j,  1 1 
to  tlic  right,  and  then  15  up,  getting  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  Here  tliere  are  six  displace- 
ments, 15  coming  before  11,  15,  14,  and  12, 
instead  of  coming  after  those  fc>ur  numbers,  and 
13  and  14  each  coming  before  instead  of  after 
12.  The  vacant  square  is  on  the  frntrth  line. 
Thus  the  number  of  displacements  and  the  nmn- 
ber  of  the  partially  vacant  lint  axe  both  even.    Brin^  dcmix  \!ftit  \^ 
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(I  lake  no  special  notice  of  the  position  tlius  attained,  because 
is  the  same  as  case  t  of  the  above  table,  except  as  to  the  number 
the  partially  vacant  column,  which  we  have 
D  to  have  no  significance  whatever).     Push 
doira  the  7  into  the  vacant  square,  getting  the 
position  of  Fig.  5.     In  this  position  there  are  six 
displacements  (8,  9,  lo  before  7,  and  13,  14,  15 
before  la),  and  the  vacant  square  is  on  the  second 
row ;  or,  again,  the  Uw  that  the  number  of  dis- 
placements and  the  number  of  the  partially  vacant 
line  are  either  both  even  or  both  odd  is  fulfilled.    So  also  it  is  fulfilled 
if  from  the  position  of  Fig.  5  we  push  down  the  3 ;  for  then  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  rtinr  discrepancies,  while  the  partially  vacant 
line  is  ihc/rs/. 

This,  then,  seems  likely  enough  to  be  a  law  for  a//  winning 
kjxisitions :  that  tlie  total  number  of  discrepancies  as  regards  numc- 
jcal  sequence,  and  the  number  of  the  partially  vacant  line,  are  either 
)th  even  or  both  odd. 

I  might,  indeed,  go  on  in  this  waf — that  is,  starting  from  the 

ron  position— and  establish  the  law  just  indicated  without  furtlicr 

But  I  prefer  to  attack  the  pu£4c  now  from  Uic  other  end — 

is,  starting  irom  a  random   posiuon — taking  the  hint  thus 

>tained  for  our  guidance.     I  do  this,  first,  because  it  was  in  this 

ly  that  I  actually  analysed  the   Fifteen  Puzzle  ;   and,  secondly, 

ilKcuise   I   believe   that  non-matliemalical   readers  will   find  their 

\e/trfu  of  the  subject  cJearer  after  a  second  review  of  the  primary 

,  considerations  on  which  the  anal>-si3  de|)Cnds. 

I  take,  then,  the  random  position  shown  in  Fig.  6,  aheady  em- 

in  analysing  Ihc  Fifteen  Puzxle  for  the  ANstta/asi'ati,  lo  whidi 

journal  I  sent  an  account  of  the  puzzle  early  in  the  year 

TSSo 

I  Guided  by  what  we  have  already  seen,  we  6rst  count  the  number 
bf  discrepancies  in  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  6. 
(For  convenience.  I  shall  hereafter  call  the 
Bumber  of  discrepancies  in  any  given  case  the 
Piolil  discrepancy";  and  instead  of  saying 
the  notnber  of  the  partially  vacant  line  is  odd 
or  even,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  shall  say  simply 
the  %-acant  line  is  odd  or  even.)  We  may 
jonl  the  discrepancies  thus,  our  examination 
numbers   In   the   order   of 
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12  which  fbllows  should  pr«c«de  14 
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9.  »4.  «3 3 

9.  14.  " 3 

9,14,12,4.5   5 

9.  14.  12 3 

9,  14.  12.  4.  5.  8   6 
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14.  15  " » 

14,  13.  IS.  »3 4 

9,  14,  12.  8,  7,  15,  13,  10    8 

14.  ".  'S.  '3 4 


ToIrI  discrepancy   52 

Thus  the  total  discrepancy  is  fl-m,  and  the  vacant  line  is  also 
ntn  ;  so  that,  if  our  suggested  law  is  correct,  the  position  should  be 
a  winning  one. 

L«t  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  position  of 
the  blocks  from  the  arrangemenl  shown  in  Fig.  6.  What  we  want  to 
ascertain  is  whether,  when  any  siich  chnnge  has  been  made,  by 
sliding  without  remo\-ing  blocks,  the  position  retains  the  charac- 
teristics which  we  have  been  led  to  regard  as  indicative  of  a  winning 
position. 

It  is  clear  that,  whether  we  push  the  i  or  the  S  into  the  vacant 
place,  the  "total  discrepancy"  remains  unchanged.  If,  however, 
we  shift  the  la  to  the  vacant  jmsition,  the  total  discrepancy  is 
altered  ;  for  the  numbers  4,  5,  and  i,  which  should  precede  ij,  but 
did  not  in  the  original  [losition,  are  now  made  to  do  so.  The  "total 
discrepancy"  is  reduced  from  52  to  49,  the  vacant  line  from  the 
serond  lo  the  first.  Thus,  the  law  we  are  inquiring  into  still  seems  to 
hold  good,  for  now  both  the  total  discrepancy  and  the  vacant  line 
are  odd.  So  a!so  it  holds  if,  instead  of  pushing  down  the  ij,we 
push  up  the  15.  For  in  this  case  the  numbers  3,  7,  and  8,  which 
should  precede  15,  and  did  precede  15  in  the  original  position, 
arc  made  to  follow  1 5,  the  "  total  discrepancy  "  being  thus  increased 
from  52,  an  even  number,  to  55,  an  odd  number,  while  the  vacant 
line  is  also  changed  from  even  to  odd.  In  all  ihc  cases  thus  far 
considered  the  total  discrepancy  has  either  been  increased  or 
diminished  by  three,  when  a  block  has  been  pushed  up  or  down. 
But  if  after  pushing  15  (Fig.  6)  up,  we  push  6  up,  we  only  change 
the  discrepancy  (55)  by  i*/?^;  for  6,  which  had  followed  and  should 
follow  a,  is  made  to  precede  ?,  increasing  the  toul  discrepancy  by 
one,  while  13  and  10,  which  had  not  followed  6  as  they  should,  are 
made  to  do  so,  decreasing  tlic  total  discrepancy  by  V«o,  ^i\c  acSuaX 
'uct/on  bang  therefore  only  one.     Thus,  atiet  l\\is  change  ^c  \oV)X 
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discrepancy  is  54,  an  eiren  number ;  the  vacant  line  is  the  fourth,  or 
also  tven ;  and  the  law  we  are  considering  seems  to  be  fulfilled  after 
this  change  as  after  the  others. 

But  ne  begin  now^  to  see  that  every  vertical  displacement  of  one 
block  must  increase  or  diminish  the  total  discrepancy,  either  by  the 
odd  number  MriT  or  by  the  odd  number  one.  An  upward  displace- 
iDCDt  puts  a  number  before  three  others  nhich  had  been  after  those 
numbers.  Now,  either  the  displaced  number  is  greater  tiuui  all  those 
three  or  greater  than  two  of  them,  and  less  than  one,  or  greater  than 
one  of  them  only  and  less  than  two,  or  less  than  all  three  of  them. 
In  the  first  case,  the  total  discrepancy  is  increased  by  three;  in  the 
•econd,  it  is  increased  by  two  and  reduced  by  one,  or  increased  on 
the  whole  by  one ;  in  the  third  it  is  increased  by  one  and  reduced 
by  two,  or  reduced  on  the  whole  by  one ;  in  the  fourth  case,  the 
total  discrepancy  is  reduced  by  t^ree.     And  obviously,  pushing  down 

1 1,  block  must  exactly  reverse  these  effects  in  the  respective  cases 
eoosidered ;  either  reducing  the  total  discrepancy  by  three  or  by 
WW,  or  increasing  it  by  one  or  by  three. 

Since,  then,  each  vertical  change  increases  or  diminishes  the  total 
discrepancy  by  an  odd  number  (3  or  i),  successive  changes  of  this 
ton  cause  the  total  discrepancy  to  be  alternately  odd  and  even. 
They  also,  of  course,  cause  the  vacant  line  to  be  alternately  odd  or 
even.  So  that,  if  the  total  discrepancy  and  the  vacant  line  are  both 
odd  or  both  even  for  any  given  position,  they  are  both  even  or  both 
odd  after  a  vertical  displacement,  both  odd  or  both  even  after  the 
next  vertical  displacement,  both  even  or  both  odd  after  the  next ; 
and  so  on  continually,  that  is  (since  horizontal  displacements  pro- 
duce no  change  at  all  in  them),  they  remain  always  alike,  both  even 
or  both  odd,  whatever  changes  are  made.    On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is 

I  equally  dear  that  if  for  any  pvcn  i>osition  the  "  total  discrepancy"  is 
odd  and  tlic  vacant  line  even,  the  former  will  be  even  and  the  latter 
odd  after  a  vertical  displacement;  one  odd,  the  otlier  even,  after  the 
next  vertical  displacement ;  and  so  on  continually ;  that  is  (since 
horizontal  displaccmcnis  produce  no  change  at  all  in  them),  tliey 
remain  always  unlike— one  odd,  tlie  other  e%'en — whatever  changes 

i.«re  made; 

Since,  then,  in  the  won  position  the  total  discrepancy  (o)  is  even, 
the  vacant  line  (4th)  is  also  even,  in  every  position  deducible 
from  tlie  won  position  or  reducible  to  llie  won  position,  the  total 
discrepancy  and  the  vacant  line  are  either  both  even  or  \)oXh  oiA. 
And  ^tercfoTV  no  position  in  which  the  total  discrepancy  "vs  cvttt 

Mjdibe  Mcwr  I,w  odd,  or  tav  r'^wj,  can  possibly  be  a.  wuwtv^ 
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We  have  established  a  law  which  at  any  late 

proves  the  hopelessness  of  atteropting  to  pass  frooi 

the  position  shown  in  Fig.  y,  or  from  any  position 

deduciblc  from  or  reducible  to  this  airangemenl, 

to  the  won  position  shown  in  Fig.  i.  For  in  Fig.  7, 

the  discrepancy  is  one  or  odd,  and   the  vacant 

line  even,   lliis,  with  many,  will  be  Te^ardcd  as  a 

sufficient  analysis  of  the  Fifteen  Puzzle,  since  every 

one  who  has  ever  tried  it  knows  well  that  we  can  always  reduce  any 

given  position  in  a  few  minutes,  cither  to  the  position  shown  in  Pig.  i 

(the  won  position),  or  to  that  shown  in  Fig,  7,  which  may  conveniently 

be  called  the  lost  position. 

But  in  reality  something  more  is  required  for  the  complete 
amilysis  of  the  puzzle.  We  have  proved  that  from  none  of  the 
multitudinous  positions  (one-half  of  the  total  number)  in  which  the 
louil  discrepancy  is  odd  and  the  vacant  line  even,  or  viee  versAy  can 
any  position  be  obtained  in  which  the  total  discrepancy  and  the 
vacant  Hne  arc  either  both  even  or  both  odd  ;  also,  that  from  not  one 
of  the  multitudinous  positions  of  the  latter  kind  (say  the  winning 
kind)  can  one  of  the  former  kind  (say  the /w/'/ig' kind)  he  obtained, 
Hut  wc  have  not  yet  proved  that  from  any  position  of  the  winning 
sort  any  other  position  of  the  winning  sort,  including  the  won 
position,  can  be  obtained;  or  from  any  position  of  the  losing  sort 
any  other  position  of  the  same  sort,  including  the  lost  posiiioa 

We  cannot  possibly  prove  either  of  these  relations  experimentally, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  more  than  ten  millions  of 
millions  of  positions  of  the  winning  sort,  and  as  many  of  the  losing 
son.' 

'  There  are  in  each  position  firteen  occupied  iqiiArts  nnd  one  squ&re  onoccu- 
pied,  which  square  wc  may  always  suppose  to  be  occupied  by  the  number  16.  The 
total  possible  number  or  arrangements  Ihcrcrorc,  is  ihc  s.nm?  n$  the  number  of 
pcrmulaiions  or  16  things  (all  appearing  in  each  arrangement,  which  ii,  inde<:d. 
understood  iKiially  by  inalliciraticians  when  ihcy  use  Ihc  word  iKrmutatioii  as 
diatiitguiihcd  from  combinaiion).  'I"his  niiml«r,  it  is  well  known,  is  that  obtained 
by  mulliiilying  togclhcr  the  numbers  i,  2,  3, 4.  &c. ,  up  lo  16,  or  20,922,789,888,000. 
Of  these,  oue-half,  or  10,461, 394,94.t,ooo,  are  winning  and  as  many  are  kwiog 
p<.isiii(ins. 

1  venture  to  quote  here,  in  [xusiiig,  iiome  reinarki  which  I  made  in  my  article 
on  (he  Fifteen  I'uwle  in  the  j^ ttttralasian — remarks  not,  ofcourie,  intended  to  l»c 
XtikKn  au  grand  lirityx,  but  M-hich  were  unfortunately  so  taken  b)- n  few  whom  I 
must  consider  rather  dull-brained  readers.  "  Professor  Piaizi  Smythe,  and  other 
believers  in  Ilie  Great  Pyrami*l,  may  find  in  the  above  numbers  proof  positive 
tA^t  Ibe  architccti  of  that  boiHing  at  once  anlicipaied  X\>t  cc\<:\inVf  oi  xiue  CVttA.t. 
Si»s  PuztJe,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  distance  ot  ttie  'iVat  MyVa.  Cw\\*si\, 
tbc  ag*rest  of  ail  the  sian.  The  proof  runs  l\\us-.  T\w  base  ol  iVc  vTi^*™^*^'"' 
■*?"'  tccn  Fuizle  box,  and  ha*  four  -.ides,  m^tA<\ni  ma^i^ttrtv  ^ 
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Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  tfaal  from  any  winning  position  any 
other  winning  position,  and  A'om  any  losing  any  other  losing  position, 
may  be  obtained.    The  demonstration  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

When  we  take  a  square  of  four  small  squares  only,  and  have  tlirec 
numbered  blocks  (say  i,  a,  3)  and  one  racant  square,  we  can  shift 
these  round  from  any  given  position  into  t^i'elve  positions,  as  thus  :— 

ui  sad  jrd  4lh  sth  Ah 
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These  are  only  half  the  possible  positions  of  the  numbers  i,  2,  3, 
in  a  square  of  four  quarter-squares.  The  other  lialf  will  be  obtained 
by  starting  from  the  i>osition  ~|      ~  and  carrj-Ing  the  vacant 

shown,  for  the  scries    of 

position 


■      a 

3 


square  round  in  the  m-ay  above 
13  positional   from  the    initial     ' 

In  this,  the  simplest  case,  we  s«e  that  starling 
any  given  position,  half  the  possible  arrangements 
three  numbers  in  a  vacant  square  can  be  obtained,  and  half  only ;  but 
ifthe  sequence  of  the  numbers  (going  round  the  square)  be  altered 
from  i(  3,  3  to  I,  3i  s,  ot  via  versA^  all  the  remaining  positions  can 

dhriaon  of  tach  sitle  inio  four  equal  pairts,  a&d,  by  cross  lines  ihrovgh  these,  the 
dti4i(oD  uf  tbc  M[uiiic  iiita  sixteen  Mjuarn.  Gul  lite  pyiaiiiUl  has  only  one  Apex  ; 
hence  U  at  uncc  suggeslcO  (lie  ictuoval  of  one  of  the  &ix(ccn  scitureit,  ttaving  the 
lo^e  Plfleen.  Then  ihc  Fifteen  rroblcm  admits  ofao.gaa. 789,888,000  lUslincl 
porillont.  Kow,  all  (he  be>t  measDrcinents  of  the  distAnce  of  Alpha  Ccntauri 
Wintr  iBtber  more  than  ?o  billkMu  of  idlIc^  UoqucMioiuibly  llic  true  diblance 
muH  tw  just  2o,•^^  coo  miles  ;  and  Oii&ilic  p>-iainid  Aichiteets  manifestlf 

bww,      Kul  ihcj  awe  icamed  lliis  bj-  any  obseivalioii*  [umiible  in  their 

tfane.     Itmcc  we  liiivc  tudlicr  evidence  of  supcnutumlly  iinpuiect  koowledj^c. 

'  Tbetc  aie  oaly  two  [wuible  aimngeincnli,    I,  2,   3,   t,  3,  j,    I,  l,   3i  ^^-i 
UkI  It  it  3,  1,  J,  ^    1.  J,  3,  &C.,  «  far  ati  Kqacnce  round  the  siiunie  \s  con- 
c<:ntviL     1- nrUiLT,  in  eicJi  nmtngcrncnt  the  munbos  nin  in  numcfical  order,  cillicr 
biofrf  ■'■".■'.■  -rin  ooothnr.     It  wa»  fnwnfaliing  to  notice  this  Iaw  in  ihcvMiuL-ncc 
of  l^!  that  lltimbrildt  was  led  to  Imagine tbal  ibere  is  ftomc  signilicance 

la  tht  .>..  .....;^nce  that  (be  three  promontories  tenuiDating  tlic  continents  of' 

Anericx.  AThco,  ood  AnitraUa,  in  the  touihctn  seas,  approach  successively 
ttaarev  h^  the  nmiih  Fule.  At,  there  aic  only  thice,  they  could  not  but  do  »Oi 
vUhcr  M  wc  t^kc  tbeiu  io  ordt^r  from  cast  to  west,  at  cUc  ii»  vrc  take  thi:m  m  <Hdct 
hittn  ne»i  III  <:«'t.     The  /•■■'itii  m  lojj.j  kicil  mote  at  length  in  my  usa^  on«Vi^' 
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be  obtained.  The  movements  by  which  such  positions  arc  obtained 
may  be  regarded  as  a  tumbg  movement  around  the  centra]  point  of 
the  square  ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  but  one  point  around  which  such 
turning  movement  can  be  made.  Moreover,  notice  that  it  mattere 
nothing  which  way  the  turning  takes  place.  The  successive  positions 
shown  in  Fig.  8  form  a  complete  re-entering  series,  and  according  as 
we  consider  this  series  in  the  order  there  shown,  or  in  the  reverse 
order,  the  turning  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  or  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  noticed  lliat  in  the  complete  puzzle,  or  in  a  similar 
puzzle  with  a  smalkr  or  greater  number  of  rectangles  (as  a  9  square, 
or  a  25  square,  or  a  3  by  4  rectangle,  or  a  5  by  6  rectangle,  and 
so  fortb)j  every  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross  lines  forming  the 
squares  is  a  centre  round  wliich,  by  bringing  the  vacant  square  next 
to  any  such  point,  the  three  blocks  left  around  it  can  be  turned,  as 
in  the  above  case  we  turned  the  numbers  t,  2,  3.  But  we  can  also 
turn  the  numbers  round  any  line  btlween  such  points  of  intersection. 
Thus,  in  tlie  won  position  of  Fig.  i,  the  blacks  15,  14,  10,  11,  13,  can 
be  turned  round  the  line  between  the  blocks  11  and  15,  retaining  the 
same  sequence  round  the  rectangle  of  six  squares  in  which  these 
blocks  and  the  vacant  square  He  ;  and  similarly  with  any  other  such 
line  between  two  squares.  Again,  tlic  blocks  15,  14,  13,  9,  10,  11, 
and  12  in  the  same  figure  can  be  turned  round  the  line  between  the 
blocks  14,  II,  and  14,  15.  Next,  the  blocks  round  any  one  of  the 
middle  squares  can  be  moved  round  >uch  squares  {after  the  vacant 
square  has  been  brought  next  to  it).  Thus  the  blocks  15,  14,  10,  6, 
7,8,and  iz.FEg.  1,  can  be  moved  round  the  block  11.  So  the  blocks 
round  any  adjacent  pair  of  the  blocks  now  occupied  by  the  number, 
6,  7,  10,  and  11,  in  Fig.  i,  can  be  turned  round  that  pair  (as,  la,  8, 
7i  6,  5,  g,  13,  14,  15  round  the  pair  10,  11).  And  lastly,  the  border 
squares  can  be  turned  round  the  central  set  of  four  squaresoccupied 
in  Fig.  I  by  the  numbers  6,  7,  10,  1 1, 

In  all,  in  the  complete  puzzle^  there  are  thirty-six  kinds  of  turning 
motion,  namely :  round  nine  points  of  intersection,  round  twelve  lines 
between  squares,  round  six  lines  between  pairs  of  squares,  round  four 
squares,  round  four  pairs  of  squares,  and  round  onesquare  of  foursquare. 

In  what  follows,  I  propose,  for  convenience  of  description  and 

explanation,    to    regard    rotations   such  as  are    above    described 

as  always   taking    place   in   one  direction,   viz.    in    the  direction 

contrary  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watcli  move  (this  being  what 

mathematicians  coil  the  positive  direction  of  roiauou"^  -,  MvA'NViexvl 

\speak  of  rotation  round  a  recuingtc  or  sfiuaie  ot  UqcV.%  ^\\c\\\ei  'iit 

v/to/e  s^f  "     -ft  of  a  set  shown  in  a  figure,  1  mean  \VvaX  v\\c\»t^« 
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squares  in  that  rectangle'are  to  be  rotated  round ;  also  when  I  speak 
of  rouiion  by  so  many  squares  I  mean  that  tlie  vacant  square  is  to 
be  carried  round  in  the  forward  direction  of  rotation  so  many  squares. 
At  first  sight  it  might  appear,  in  studying  Fig.  8,  that  the  vacant 
square  was  carried  the  other  way  round — and,  indeed,  this  is  the  case 
if  we  consider  the  blocks  as  moved  separately.     But  in  what  follows 
wc  suppose,  unless  the  contrary  is  specified,  dial  the  set  of  blocks  to 
be  rotated  are  carried  round  together.    For  instance,  we  consider  there 
has  been  a  rotation  of  one  square  in  moving  from  j}osicion  i  to  position 
4,  of  another  square  in  moving  to  position  7,  of  another  in  moving  to  posi- 
CioQ  10,  and  of  a  fourth  in  moving  onwards  10  the  original  position  1. 
So  much  premised,  I  proceed  to  show,  step  by  step,  tliat  in  rect* 
;1cs  and  ujuares  six,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  and  finally  of  sixteen  blocks. 
We  can  always  pass  from  any  position  to  another  of  the  same  kind. 
In  Fig.  9  we  ha%'e  the  won  position  for  5ve  blocks  in  a  six-blofJc 
ctangle.     Let  it  be  required  to  get  any  three   a 
ocks  in  given  order  in  the  upper  row,  which  is 
"equivalent"  to  getting  any  given  or  possible  ar- 
cangement  ofthe  five  blocks.  The  two  blocks  which 
arc  to  be  where  2  and  3  are  now  must  either  be  C     B 

to  each  other  (in  order  of  sequence  round  the  •■■""  »• 

igle)  or  not  If  they  are  not,  bring  the  one  which  is  to  occupy 
Sijuare  3  to  that  square  by  rotating  round  rectangle  A  B,  then  the 
irncr  vacant  in  figure  will  be  occupied  by  some  other  block  than 
c  one  required  to  be  in  square  2.  Rotate  round  AC  till  Uiis 
block  comes  to  square  2.  Now  bring  these  t»-o  squares  by  rota- 
tion round  AB  to  the  right-hand  column;  and  route  the  other 
round  AC  till  the  one  which  is  to  be  in  square  i  is  in  square  2. 
Then  a  fonrard  rotation  by  one  square  round  A  B  brings  the  three 
umbers  into  the  required  position.  If  the  two  numbers  to  occupy 
uarcs  3  and  3  were  originally  adjacent  and  in  wrong  order,  we  must 
te  them  by  rotadng  round  A  B  till  either  the  top  or  bottom  row 
occupied  by  the  two  numbers  and  a  vacant  square  between  them, 
into  which  vacant  square  we  put  the  middle  block  of  the  bottom  or  top 
row,  as  the  case  may  be.  After  this  the  above  method  can  be  applied. 
So  that  in  every  case  the  top  row,  or  any  Oiree  squares  in  sequence 
rotuid  A  B,  may  be  occupied  by  any  tlirce  blocks  we  please  in  any  order. 
Wc  cannot  do  more  than  this,  for  only  two  blocks  remain,  and 
it  may  be  shown  for  such  a  rectangle  as  A  B,  precisely  as  for  the 
or^nal  puzzle,  that  one-half  the  jiossible  arrangements,  U\ou%V\  WUix- 
chai^^h^^  ffT/^  fff  arr  not  interchangeable  wUh  anangtiaeTvVi 
bdottgiiig  to  tlie  other  haif. ' 

'Thetusidi»ctept,o^.,uKi  ,bc  ncani  line  io  all  jKAilioM  wlwiUtVo^^ 
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Next  take  the  case  of  a  rectangle  of  eight  squares,  as  A  B,  Fig.  lo, 


1 


A      C 


D' 


r 

■  Next 

H      /^  C  where  the  won  position  for  such  a  rectangle  is 

V        ~~t^\    a     \      H"      shown.    \\'hat  we  have  to  do  in  this  case  is  to 

get  a  given  set  of  five  blocks,  in  assigned  order, 

1^      ^  I   y   g  into  the  squares  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.    First,  as  in 
5  the  last  case,  we  get  the  two  blocks  which  are 

Fta.  to.  ^^  occupy   the  squares  ^  and .  4   into   these 

squares^  and,  by  rotating  backwards  round  C  B,  we  bring  ihein  into 
the  right-hand  column.  Tlie  remaining  blocks  of  the  five  belong  to 
the  last  case,  since  they  are  in  a  rectangle  (A  D)  of  six  squares.  We 
bring  them  into  proper  sequence,  but  in  tlie  squares  i,  2,  3  (instead 
of  5, 1,  2,  which  they  are  eventually  to  occupy).  Then  all  the  five 
blocks  are  in  proper  sequence,  and  a  rotation  of  one  square  round 
A  B  brings  tl:em  into  the  proper  squares  i,  3,  3,  4,  5. 

Next  take  a  square  of  nine  squares,  as  A  B,  where  the  won 
position  for  sucli  a  square  is  shown.  What  we 
Imve  to  show  in  this  case  is  Uiat  a  given  set  of  six 
blocks  can  be  brought,  in  a  given  order,  into  the 
squares  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  Now,  of  the  blocks  to 
occupy  squares  i,  2,  3,  two,  at  least,  must  be  in 
one  or  other  of  the  rectangles  C  B,  D  R  According 
as  two  such  are  in  C  B  or  B  D,  bring  them  lo 
position  2,  3,  or  4,  7,  in  their  right  order  oi 
sequence  as  around  A  U.    In  each  case,  shift  them  by  rotating  round 

5  lo  the  position  3, 6,  and  the  vacant  square  to  the  comer  B.  Then, 
if  the  third  block  is  at  3,  5,  or  8,  the  case  belongs  to  that  first  dealt 
with,  the  three  blocks  to  be  placed  being  in  a  rectangle  (C  B)  of  six 
squares,  one  vacant.  Bring  them  in  right  sequence  (as  around  5)  to  the 
squares  2,  3,  6,  and  by  a  rotation  of  one  square  to  the  position  1,  2, 
3.     If  the  third  block  Is  at  i  or  at  4,  shift  the  blocks  in  5,  S,  bringing 

6  to  the  corner  JI,  and  then  A  K  is  a  disc-squared  rectangle  con- 
taining the  three  given  blocks  and  one  vacant  square,  and  the  three 
blocks  can  be  brought  in  the  required  order  to  the  squares  i,  a,  3. 
If  the  third  block  is  at  7,  rotate  3,  t,  and  the  vacant  square  round 
C  B  to  the  positions  8,  5,  2,  and  again  the  three  given  blocks  are  in 
a  six-square  rectangle  (A  K),  and  can  be  brought  to  the  required 
order  iu  squares  7,  4,  i,  and  thence  rotated  round  A  B  to  squares  i, 
2,  3.  These  are  all  possible  cases ;  and  as,  after  thus  correctly  filling 
the  squares  i,  2,  3,  ttie  remaining  five  blocks  arc  iu  a  six-square  rect- 
angle D  B,  we  can  arrange  them  in  any  order  we  please  except  as 
T^ards  the  two  which,  in  die  final  position,  occupy  scvviaxfts  1  sixA.  %, 

sA€fira  in  Fig.  g  ok  either  both  even  or  Ijoih  otid  •,  in  att  o\\\«t  ^ovi<aoi&»  wvt  v, 
crea,  the  other  oddt 
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Next  take  a  rectangle  of  four  squares  by  three,  as  A  B,  Fig.  12, 
«rt»ere  the  won  position  for  such  a  rectangle  is 
shown.  Here  we  have  to  show  thai  a  given 
set  of  nine  blocks  can  be  brought,  in  a  given 
order,  into  the  squares  i>a,  3, 4,5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
9.  It  willbc  most  convenient  in  this  case  to 
begin  by  getting  into  the  s<:iuajes  1,  5,  9,  the 
proper  blocks  Tor  those  squares.  (It  will  be 
nok  at  once,  from  what  follows,  that  if  the 

rectan^e  were  three  squares  broad  and  four  high,  instead  of  three 
high  and  four  broad,  we  should  begin  by  the  top  row  of  three,  the 
same  method  applying  in  all  other  respects  to  each  case.)  Now,  of 
the  three  blocks  for  the  left-hand  column,  two  must  be  either  in  the 
square  C  B  or  in  die  rectangle  D  B.  In  tlie  former  case  they  can 
be  brought  at  once  to  the  squares  4,  8,  :n  the  latter  they  can  be 
brought  to  5,  9,  and  rotated  round  A  B  to  the  squares  4,  8.  Let  the 
vacant  square  be  then  brought  to  the  corner  B,  if  not  already  there. 
*rhen,  if  the  third  block  of  the  three  is  in  the  square  C  B,  the  last 
case  enables  us  at  once  lo  bring  the  three  in  the  right  sequence  to  the 
squares  2,  3,  4.  whence  they  can  be  rotated  round  A  B  lo  the 
reiiuired  squares  i,  5,  9,  If  the  third  block  is  at  i  or  5,  shift  the 
blocks  6,  10,  and  11  (11  to  corner  square).  This  frees  the  square  5, 
and  the  second  case  enables  us  to  bring  the  three  blocks  to  squares 
1,  2,  3,  in  the  rectangle  A  E,  whence  we  rotate  them  to  t,  5,  9.  If 
the  third  block  is  at  9,  rotate  4,  8,  and  the  vacant  square  to  the 
posiiioDS  ii|  7,  3,  aod  then  the  tlirce  blocks  arc  in  a  square  of  nine 
squares  (A  F),  and  can  be  brought  ai  once  in  the  required  order  to 
the  squares  i,  5,  9.  Then  the  rest  of  the  rectangle,  naincly,  the 
square  C  B,  can  be  arranged,  as  shown  in  the  last  case,  so  that  all  the 
blocks,  except  those  for  the  squares  10,  1 1,  arc  tn  assigned  positions 
Note,  also,  that  in  this  case  we  might  have  begun  by  getting  into 
the  right  position  the  four  blocks  intended  to  occupy  the  squares  i, 
a,  3,  4.  TTjus,  having  first  got  the  blocks  for  the  squares  2,  3,  4,  into 
the  squares  9.  5,  i,  in  the  way  already  shown  for  any  tlirce  blocks,  we 
bring  10  the  square  10  the  block  intended  for  square  1,  doing  this  by 
rotation  around  C  B  or  C  F,  as  the  case  may  require,  without  touching 
the  blocks  in  r,  5,  9 ;  then  rotation  around  A  B  brings  the  four  blocks 
into  the  required  squares,  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  assigned  order. 

lastly,  wre  reach  the  case  of  the  Fifteen  Puzzle  iuelf)  shown  in  the 
woo  position  in  Fig.  f ,  and  again  in  Fig.  13.  We  have  to  show  that  a 
^vcD  set  of  r3  of  these  blocks  can  be  brought  to  the  squares  i,  2, 
3i  4»  S.  6,  7,  8,  9,  to,  II,  13,  ij,  in  an  assigned  oidcr.  Wete  >>ve 
itMoaittf  is  of  prvdscJy  the  same  kind  as  in  the  two  vx<:c^'yn% 
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Three  of  Oie  four  "blocks  meant  for  squares  i,  a,  3,  4, 
must  be  either  in  the  rectanglejC  B  or  in  the 
rectangle  D  B.  In  either  case  we  can  bring 
them  (dircct]y  In  one  case,  by  rotation  around 
D  B  in  the  other)  to  the  squares  4,  8,  12.  If 
the  remaining  block  is  in  the  oblong  C  F,  we 
get  the  four  into  right  order,  down  the  right- 
hand  column  of  the  oblong  C  B  by  the  last 
T  B  case,  and  rotate  to  the  required  squares  i 
2,  3,  4.  If  the  fourth  block  is  in  ore  nf  the 
squares  i,  5,  9,  rotate  the  blocks  in  11,  15  (bringing  the  one  in  15 
to  corner  B),  and  then  the  four  blocks  He  in  the  oblong  A  E,  and  can 
be  brought  to  the  squares  i,  i,  3,  4,  as  in  last  case.  lastly,  if  the 
fourth  block  is  at  13,  push  down  the  blocks  in  4,  3,  11,  rotate  those 
in  7,  3,  bringing  the  one  in  3  to  comer  square  4,  and  then  the  four 
blocks  are  in  the  oblong  U  B,  and  can  be  brought  into  the  lowest 
row  in  the  re<juired  order,  as  in  the  last  case,  and  thence  rotated  to 
the  squares  r,  3,  3,  4.  After  this,  the  rest  of  the  square,  namely,  the 
oblong  D  B,  can  be  arranged,  as  shown  in  the  last  case,  so  that  all  the 
blocks,  except  those  in  the  squares  14,  75,  are  in  assigned  positions. 
I  might  here  go  on  to  show  tlial  in  any  square  or  oblong  what- 
ever, no  matter  how  great  the  number  of  blocks  in  the  length  and 
breadth,  all  except  the  two  can  be  brought  into  any  assigned  order. 
To  do  this,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  show  that,  if  in 
an  oblong  or  square  of  given  numbers  of  blocks  in  length  and 
breadth  the  blocks  can  so  be  arranged,  they  can  also  be  arranged 
in  an  oblong  or  square  having  one  more  row  added  either  to  its 
length  or  breadth.  For  then,  having  already  shown  that  wc  tan  so 
arrange  an  oblong  of  two  by  three,  an  oblong  of  two  by  lour,  .1  square 
of  three  by  three,  an  oblong  of  three  by  four,  and  a  square  of  four  by 
four,  it  follows  that  wc  can  similarly  arrange  an  oblong  of  three  by 
five  and  of  four  by  five,  a  square  of  five  by  five,  and  so  on,  without 
limit  But  1  leave  this  as  an  exercise  for  the  reader,  noting  only  that 
the  method  is  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  the  last  case  above 
dealt  with  was  obtained  from  the  last  but  one,  that  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  so  forth. 

In  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Anstrahshn  for  August  ai, 
18S0.  I  have  proved  the  above  relations,  and  also  the  general  case,  in 
another  way,  not  quite  so  simple  but  more  concise  ;  showing  that  from 
any  given  position  a  certain  number  of  positions  must  always  be  obtain- 
able, and  that  number  being  (witli  the  given  positiou"^  exajctlY  oii^-W\^ 
ofihe  total  number  of  possible  arrangctnents,  must  mc\u<\t  aWvVt  c.as«a 
of/fs  own  l>"-'  'Kit  is,  other  winning  or  losing,  aa  iW  case  tos-y  \ic. 
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I  have  there  also  csublished  the  rollowing  rules  for  distinguishing 
winning  from  losing  positions  in  an  oblong  or  rectangle  of  any 
number  of  squares  in  the  length  and  breadth. 

First,  if  the  number  both  of  horizontal  and  vertical  rows  be  even 
(as  in  !hc  Fifteen  Puzzle)^  the  won  position,  in  which  the  blocks 
succeed  each  otiier  In  numerical  sequence,  following  the  lines  as  in 
reading,  and  leaving  the  last  square  vacant,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
position  in  which  the  "  total  discrepancy  "  and  the  number  of  the 
jiailly  vacant  square  are  either  both  even  or  both  odd  ;  but  if  the 
"  total  discrepancy  "  is  even  and  the  number  of  the  i>artly  N-acant  line 
odd,  or  r/ir  x'ertA,  the  won  |>osilton  cannot  be  obtained. 

Secondly,  if  tlie  number  of  horizontal  ron-s  be  odd,  and  the  num- 
ber of  vertical  rows  even,  then  the  won  position  can  be  obtained  if 
the  "  total  discrepancy  "  is  even  and  the  number  of  ihe  partly  vacant 
line  odd,  or  r/Vvr  itrsA.  But  if  the  "total  discrepancy"  and  the 
number  of  the  incomplete  line  are  either  both  odd  or  both  even,  the 
won  position  cannot  be  obtained. 

Thirdly  and  Fourthly.  If  the  number  of  vertical  rows  be  odd, 
then,  whether  llic  number  of  horizontal  lines  be  (iii)  even  or  (iv)  odd, 
the  won  position  can  be  obtained  If  the  "  total  discrepancy  "  is  even, 
and  cannot  Ijc  obtained  if  the  "  total  discrepancy  "  is  odd. 
ThcK  four  laws  include  alt  possible  cases. 
Ixt  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  total  numlxr  of  possible 
amuigcmenis  in  a  square  of  ten  blocks  in  the  side  is  so  great,  that  if 
wc  inuginc  each  c<ise  represented  by  a  liny  globe  one  milliontli  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  these  globes  gathered  in  the  form  of  a  great 
b^etc,  the  cMcni  of  that  sphere  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
entire  n-gioo  of  space  over  which  the  mightiest  telescope  yet  made 
by  man  extends  his  survey,  though,  from  tlic  remotest  star  reached 
by  such  a  telescope,  light,  with  its  stupendous  velocity  of  187,000 
miles  a  second,  takes  thousands  of  years  in  reaching  this  earth. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  above  study  of  the  wa)-s 
of  solving  the  {mjule  for  six-block  and  eight-block  rectangles  will  be 
found  to  indicate  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  only  cases  of 
difficulty  which  ever  arise  in  dealing  with  the  Fifteen  Puzzle.  I  wrote 
ihe  whole  of  tliis  paper,  for  instance,  without  having  before  me  any 
actual  set  of  blocks,  simply  drawing  mental  pictures  of  the  various 
cases  before  wTitini;  the  paragraphs  respectively  relating  to  them. 
Yet,  on  the  first  trial  with  the  actual  puzzle,  I  found  that  four 
or  five  minutes  sufficed  to  resolve  any  position  into  the  final  (won 
Of  lost)  position  of  its  own  kind  ;  and  after  half- an -hour's  practice 
(based  on  the  principles  above  explained)  I  found  the  solutions 
Avenged  only  two  minutes,  richard  a.  procxo^. 
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INGOISM  is  not  dead,  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  assume 
even  that  it  is  sleeping.  It  is  a  passion  too  deeply  itnplinted 
in  the  human  breast  to  afford  reasonable  hope  of  its  final 
eradication.  It  is  one  of  the  touches  of  nature  that  make  the  whole 
world  kin.  We  call  it  Jingoism  in  England,  in  France  it  is  called 
Chauvinism,  and  in  the  United  Slates  Bunkum.  Seen  across  the 
Atlantic,  or  even  over  the  narrower  seas  that  divide  us  from  France, 
we  laugh  at  it,  and  thank  heaven  we  are  not  as  other  men  are — as 
this  poor  Yankee  with  his  bird  o'  freedom,  or  as  these  French  colonds 
with  their  baggy  red  trousers  and  their  blustering  demand  to  be  led 
in  flat'bottomed  boats  to  the  shores  of  F.ngland.  But  when  the 
time  comes  we  succumb  to  infection  ourselves,  and  are  as  foolish  as 
any  of  our  kin  across  the  sea.  The  seeds  of  disease  are  sown  in  our 
constitution,  and  in  due  course  we  break  forth  into  a  sort  of 
delirious  idiocy  in  which  wc  see  visions  of  England  maintaining  her 
"ascendency  in  the  councils  of  K.urope,"  and  dream  dreams  of  what 
noble  fellows  we  are  personally,  and  what  abject  cravens  are  those 
who  will  not  shriek  with  us  or  march  to  and  fro  defiant  at  beat  of 
circus  drum. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  Jingoism  that  its  warlike  spirit  should 
never  carry  it  further  than  this  theatrical  marching  and  counter- 
marching, and  that,  since  the  drum  is  the  proper  accompaniment  of 
its  martial  ebullition,  the  [KLriicular  instrument  selected  should  be  the 
gaily  painted  cylinder  of  the  circus.  The  attitude  of  the  Jingo  in  view 
of  actual  hostilities  is  set  forth  with  charming  frankness  in  the  famous 
couplet  of  his  battle-song  : — 

We  don'l  want  lo  fight,  but  by  J  ingo  if  we  do, 

WcVc  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money  too. 

Observe,  "  we  don't  want  to  fighL"  On  the  contrary,  we  prefer  to 
slop  at  home  and  bray.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  and  there  follows, 
in  consequence  of  our  shrieking,  what  Mr.  Mantaiini  (who,  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  year  1877,  would  certainly  have  been  a  Jingo)  calls 
"demnition  hard  knocks,"  wc  don't  mind  (wying  a  small  share  of 
the  cost  of  war.     We  have  got  the  men,  feWows  o^  ■ro  -^ai^vjiXax 
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Accatint  oul  of  ihdr  home  drcles,  who  will  go  and  be  shot  for  a 
ihaiing  a  day.  IVe  have  got  the  ships,  which  would  make  short 
work  of  Moscow  and  cfieciivcly  blockade  Siberia.  FiDally,  we  have 
got  the  money — chiefly  other  people's.  Uliat  ihc  country  did  not 
have  was  Jingo  himself,  body  and  bones,  to  be  placed  in  the  forc- 
froni  of  the  battle,  and  there  finally  and  exceptionally  justiry  the 
icason  of  his  existence.  Jingo,  in  tliose  still  recent  days,  had  a  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  subdivision  of  labour.  He  would  stop  at  home' 
und  shout,  rattling  his  beer-glass  in  Mustc  Hall  or  his  wine-glass  at 
GuildbaU.  Somebody  else  should  go  and  fight,  and  so  the 
ascendeucy  of  England  would  be  maintained  in  the  councils  of 
Eurojie: 

TTic  Jingo  is  the  aggregation  of  the  bully.  An  individual  may 
be  a  bully,  but  in  order  to  create  Jingoism  there  must  be  a  crowd. 
To  this  extent  a  bully  is  a  more  respectable  individual  than  a  Jingo. 
EquaJJy  with  the  Jingo,  a  bully  need  not  want  to  fight.  But  his 
profession  made  him  constantly  prone  to  accidents  tliat  sometimes 
led  to  his  having  to  strip  and  give  battle.  In  Mr.  Pepys'  diar>'  there 
ii  a  narrative  of  an  encounter  between  two  bullies,  which  shows  how 
ballydom  can  sometimes  rise  to  the  heights  of  heroism.  It  happened 
one  sultT}-  night  in  July  1667.  "Two  young  blomls,  Sir  Henry 
Bellasses  and  Tom  Porter,  having  dined,  were  com-ersing  ;  Sir  Henry 
BeUuscs  talking  in  a  loud  voice.  Some  of  the  company  standing 
by  said,  '  What,  are  they  quarrelling  that  they  ulk  so  high?'  Sir 
Henry  Bellasses,  hearing  it,  said,  *  No,  I  would  have  you  know  I 
nri'CT  quarrel  but  I  strike ;  that  is  a  rule  of  mine.'  *■  How,'  says 
Tom  Porter, '  strike!  I  would  I  could  see  the  man  in  England  who 
duiBt  give  me  a  blow.'  With  that  Sir  Henry  Bellasses  did  give  him 
a  box  on  the  ear,  and  so  they  were  going  to  fight  there,  but  were 
hindered.  However,  they  fought  later  the  same  night,  and  Sir 
Henry  Bclla&scs  was  wounded  so  much  that  it  is  feared  he  will  die, 
Bod  finding  himself  severely  wounded  he  called  to  Tom  Porter  and 
kissed  bim,  and  bade  him  shift  for  himself:  for,  says  he,  '  Tom,  thou 
host  hurt  me  ;  but  1  will  make  shift  to  stand  upon  my  legs  till  thou 
maycst  withdraw,  and  the  world  not  take  notice  of  you  :  for  I  would 
not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou  hast  done.' " 

This  is  a  speech  which  glorifies  much  swashbucklery,  and  makes 
us  think  tenderly  of  this  roysterer  of  the  Stuart  time.  Sir  Henry 
Bellasses  was  a  bulty,  and  would  doubtless  on  occasion  prove  him- 
■df  a  Jingo.  But  he  would  not  have  iung  "  We  don'l  w.int  10  fight," 
or  indulged  In  cheap  heroics  blustering  about  his  ships,  and  shaking 
his  mon«y'btgs  at  the  head  of  the  surprised  enemy. 
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Sir  Henry  Bellasses  was  a  member  of  Pariiament  in  the  reign  of 
ChArlcs  II.,  and  doubtless  from  his  place  below  the  gangway  blustered 
a  good  deal  against  the  Dutch.  If  he  had  happened  to  have  been 
bom  two  hundred  years  later,  he  would  certainly  have  obtained  a 
scat  in  the  Parliament  the  return  of  which  marked  the  establishment 
of  those  great  principles  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  embodiment 
Whether  he  would  have  felt  quite  at  home  in  the  place,  and  whether 
he  would  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  association  mth  his  fellow 
Jingoes,  may  be  questioned.  The  natural  reluctance  which  the 
Jingo  has  for  fighting  when  he  meets  on  equal  terms  with  the 
adversary  does  not  influence  him  when  he  finds  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  little  safe  blustering.  In  the  last  Parliament  the  Jingoes  had 
it  all  their  own  ^R-ay,  and  noisily  lorded  it  over  the  minority.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  man,  tlic  chivalry  of  whose  nature  impelled  him, 
whilst  his  life-blood  was  ebbing  by  a  wound  that  three  days  later 
proved  fatal,  to  make  shift  to  stand  in  order  tliat  his  adversary  mtgbt 
escape,  would  have  approved  the  general  conduct  of  the  Jingoes  at 
this  period.  Certainly  he  would  not  have  taken  part  in  the  famous, 
or  {>erhaps  infamous,  scene  which  hajipencd  on  the  night  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  some  others,  having  exercised  their  right  of  priratc 
judgment  and  voted  against  the  views  of  the  majority,  were  waylaid 
in  the  corridor  and  hooted  by  hon.  gentlemen,  much  after  the 
fashion  that  the  dog  which  inevitably  turns  up  on  the  Derby  Day  is 
chcned  by  the  crowd.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  Sir  H.  Bcllasscs, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  opinion  of  the  political  views  of  Mr. 
Uladstone,  would  have  turned  upon  the  well-dressed  mob  and  beaten 
ihcm  off. 

Jingo  to-day  is  discrowned  and  set  in  the  dust,  comforted  only 
by  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection.  One  result  of  the 
general  election  of  last  spring  was  considerably  to  reduce  his 
numerical  proportions.  He  found  himself  not  only  dispirited  but 
decimated.  The  dungbil!  on  which  he  used  to  crow,  one  of  a 
famous  company,  is  now  a  lonely  waste,  and  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  frightens  him.  In  his  best  days  he  was  not  highly  gifted  with 
eloquence.  But  the  theme  at  his  command  was  one  which  easily 
lent  itjelf  to  speech  making.  The  talk  was  tall  and  filled  much 
space.  The  colours  were  bright  green  and  scarlet,  whirh  caught  the 
eye  from  remote  distances-  A  man  was  not  under  tlic  necessity  of 
being  logical  or  sensible  or  even  truthful.  He  had  to  talk  blaunt 
nonsense,  the  more  blatant  the  better,  the  more  nonsensical  the  more 
successful.  Ignorance  and  evil  passions  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
viiw\t  business,  ood  whilst  one  could  not  be  planned  by  di-sctei^in.- 
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the  other  could  not  be  surfciicd  by  incessant  repetition  of  the 
dish. 

The  epoch  was  [leculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  great 
Benjomn,  who  found  himself  at  the  moment  in  supreme  control 
Some  years  ago  a  statesman  who  had  the  gift  of  putting  great  truths 
into  small  and  striking  sentences,  declared  of  Lord  I'almerston 
that,  having  no  jKihcy  at  home,  he  had  deliberately  set  himself  to 
distract  public  attention  by  creating  difficulties  abroad.  At  least  the 
firat  part  of  this  accusation  was  true  in  respect  to  Itenjoram.  He 
had  come  into  power  on  tlie  crest  of  a  great  wave  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm. But  he  was  an  a^Lutc  man,  and  recognised  the  fact  that  this 
feeling  was  bom  rather  of  weariness  of  too  active  tiberalism  than  of  a 
love  of  Toryism.  Genjorara  dare  not  enact  Liberal  measures,  and 
he  could  not  enact  Tory  ones.  The  ingenious  compromise  by  which 
he  legislated  in  a  Libera! -Conservative  spirit,  and  made  his  Acts  per- 
loissivc,  had  come  to  be  a  httlc  ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
Hta  natural  tastes  wen:  in  the  direction  of  the  sublime,  and  the  sublime 
always  has  a  certain  predominating  quality  of  vagueness,  in  the 
depths  and  heights  of  which  the  imagination  may  roam  with  satisfac- 
tion and  safely.  Bcnjoram  invested  Jingoism  with  an  elocutionary 
sitiactivcacss  of  which  it  stood  sorely  in  need.  He  was  clever, 
cnterUiiung,  occasionally  eloquent,  and  often  picturesque.  He  rolled 
Russia  in  the  du$t,  exalted  the  Turk  to  the  seventh  heaven,  talked 
vaguely  about  "  QationaJities,"  and  never  failed  to  wind  up  with  a 
pooiation  in  which  the  integrity  of  the  Ilritish  Empire  had  an 
haaourcd  place. 

As  an  oratorical  Jingo  he  was  much  more  successful  than  Lord 
fioanerges.  His  lordship  has  a  certain  directness  of  speech  which 
ntlicr  spoiled  Iiis  aicii.  He  had  tlie  strength  and  also  the  single* 
purpose  of  a  skdge-hanimer :  going  straight  at  the  thing  he  desired  to 
beat,  and  not  leaving  it  till  it  was  hopelessly  Oattened  ouL  The 
nebulous  almoEphere  with  which  Benjoram  surrounded  tlie  picture  he 
drew  was  mudi  more  successful  in  bringing  about  the  desired  effecL 
Every  one  knew  cxacUy  what  Lord  Boanerges  meant  If  he  did  not 
love  the  Turk  he  hated  the  Russian,  and  "went  for"  him  with  the 
same  ferocious  joy  with  whicli  he  used  in  times  past  to  dance  around 
Bcnjoram  himself.  As  for  Benjoram,  no  one  knew  exactly  what  he 
meant.  But  there  was  a  general  impression  that  there  was  more  in 
his  speech  than  met  the  eye.  Of  course  one  in  hta  high  official 
position  could  not  be  too  communicative.  It  was  evident  he  could  ttW 
more  an'  be  would.  Jn  tijc  meantime,  the  only  tiling  to  be  done  «w 
to  ;«»ne  xlf  to  Jura,  voting  him  the  men,  the  ships,  and  the  trvoxiC\  \oQ. 
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By  these  two  voices,  Jingoism,  whether  in  the  House  of  Cotmnooi 
or  in  the  House  of  Lords,  found  its  highest  and  most  authoritative 
exjjression.  But  brag  is  an  easy  game  to  play,  and  there  were 
several  other  more  or  less  notable  men  who  devoted  themselves  to 
its  practice  before  an  audience  sure  to  applaud.  To  Lord  Echo  the 
opportunity  was  one  eagerly  welcomed.  Throughout  a  long  Par- 
liamentary career,  be  had  used  up  all  the  ordinary  topics  on  which 
speeches  might  be  made.  Not  that  this  was  a  fatal  objection  to 
continuance  of  speech  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord-  His  pleasure 
was  to  talk.  Whetlier  he  had  anything  to  say,  or  whether,  having 
originally  had  something  to  say,  he  bad  already  said  it  ten  times 
over,  was  an  accidental  circumstance  which  befel,  one  way  or 
tlie  other,  to  the  greater  or  less  boredom  of  the  audience.  To 
Lord  Echo  the  flux  of  Jingoism  was  a  phenomenon  peculiarly 
grateful.  It  was  a  creed  which  consecrated  the  apostle,  and  made 
bini  acceptable  to  an  audience  that  would  have  portentously  yawned 
had  he  risen  to  address  it  on  any  other  subject. 

To  preach  Jingoism  in  the  Parliament  of  1874  was  a  double- 
edged  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  Conservative.  It  smote  at  Russia,  and 
in  drawing  back  for  a  fresh  blow  it  hacked  Mr.  Gladstone.  Thus 
I*rd  Kcho  found  himself  encouraged  by  unwonted  cheering  when 
he  poured  forth  the  level  flood  of  his  talk  on  Foreign  policy.  Uts 
lordship  was  perhaps  the  most  fluent  speaker  in  a  by  no  means  taci- 
lum  Parliament.  Probably  no  one  member  spoke  so  much  and  said 
so  little.  To  the  pain  endured  by  a  liapless  audience  was  added  the 
aggrav.ition  of  witnessing  his  lordship's  keen  enjoj-ment  of  his  own 
eloquence  and  humour.  To  the  unbi.xssed  obseT\'er,  it  seemed  that 
whilst  the  humorous  was  altogether  absent,  the  eloquence  was  con* 
stnicted  on  the  model  of  the  bubbling  of  a  brook.  In  one  case  there 
is  an  indefmite  quantitj-  of  w-itcr  which,  influenced  by  tlie  law  of 
gravitation,  ever  flows  down,  and,  meeting  an  occasional  obstruc- 
tion, gurgles  round  it.  In  the  other  there  was  an  indefmite  supply 
of  words  which  flowed  in  obedience  to  mechanical  impulse,  and  were 
coloured  with  just  sufficient  evidence  of  thouglit,  and  connected  with 
just  so  much  apjiearance  of  logical  sequence,  as  to  make  them  pass  for 
speech,  especwUy  when  contributed  to  debate  by  the  heir-presump- 
tive of  an  earldom,  If  Lord  Kcho  had  been  modest,  the  intliction 
need  not  have  been  too  bitterly  resented.  Uut,  like  Theophrastus 
Such,  bis  lordship,  "  in  relation  to  all  subjects  had  a  joyous  con- 
sciousness of  the  ability  which  is  prior  lo  knowledge."  His  animal 
spirits  were  miOagging,  and  on  resuming  liis  seat  after  occupying  the 
iiwc  of  the  House  for  an  liour,  or  sometimes  \"«o  \\oMis,\ve  tas  6Jv 
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pkycd  the  evident  conviction,  maddening  to  llie  already  aggravated 
auditor,  that  he  lias  really  made  a  di:vcr^  entertaining,  and  conclusive 
g3)eedi.  Readers  of  Rabelais  will  remember  that  when  Prince 
FxDtagrucl  was  oa  his  famous  voyage  in  quest  of  the  divine  bottle, 
lie  came  upon  a  group  of  islands  among  which  was  one  called  Ruacb 
or  >Vind.  "  Here,"  we  read,  "  the  people  nourished  and  fed  them- 
selves wholly  on  wind,  the  poor  by  means  of  fans,  and  the  rich  by 
windmills,  beneath  which,  on  days  of  banquers,  they  s.nt  and  regaled 
themselves,  discoursing  the  different  varieties  and  qualities  of  breezes 
just  as  topers  talk  of  wines."  It  was  on  this  island,  surely,  Lord 
Echo  was  bom,  and,  being  rich,  kept  a  ttindmill. 

In  ftndying  the  type  of  the  discrowned  Jingo,  Lord  Echo  may 
stand  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  prosperous,  uninformed,  and 
chattering  member  of  society,  who  at  the  dinner-table  settled  the 
Kasleni  Question  between  the  soup  and  the  fish,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  the  dance  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  traitor  who  in 
hapincr  tiroes  would  have  expiated  his  crimes  on  the  scaffold.  Of  a 
higher  class  was  Sir  Drunim  und  I'ife.  Sir  Dniram  really  did  know 
whju  he  was  talking  about,  tiaving  spent  some  years  in  the  diplomatic 
verrice.  He  represented  in  the  Houi>e  the  tj-pe  of  officialUm — a  class 
of  the  community  which,  when  the  balance  trembles  between  peace. 
and  war,  is  always  ready  to  put  its  foot  down  on  the  aide  of  war. 
Sir  Dniinm  was  not  a  very  ready  or  effective  speaker,  but  he  had 
about  him  a  certain  well-cultivated  appearance  of  imjiartiality.  In 
the  present  Parliament  it  may  be  lamented  that  evil  communications 
bave  comipted  this  good  uKinncr,  and  that,  carried  away  by  the 
hot-lieaded  enthusiasm  of  a  younger  associate.  Sir  Drumm  has  some- 
times been  led  into  the  use  of  strung  language  sadly  in  discord  with 
diplomatic  usage.  In  die  last  Parliament,  his  present  ally  not  being 
old  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Kurope,  Sir  Drumm 
distinguished  himself  amid  the  Woient  dbtribes  of  the  hour  by  the 
moderation  of  his  tone.  This  restraint  of  transport  with  respect 
to  the  excellence  of  Turkey  was  further  cswblished  aAcr  an  ofiicial 
visit  to  a  i^rovtnce  long  under  Turkish  rule.  \Vhcii  he  came  back 
be  rxtbcr  sliocked  men  Uke  Ixjrd  Echo  by  admitting  that  the  Turl 
ma  not  quite  so  gentlemanly  as  he  was  pointed,  and  that  if  he  could' 
be  gently  reformed,  it  would  be  better  for  humanity  in  general  and 
his  neigbboun  in  particular.  This  apparent  inip.iniatiT>'  endowedSir 
Drumm*s  speeches  n-ith  considerable  interest  and  some  influence. 
Hcwas  at  Icut  intelligent  and  informed — quite  unusual  characteristics 
of  the  Jingo. 

The  tiiird  ^c,  representing  a  large  and  iDduential  scct;ou  of  xKe 
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population,  sal  at  the  comer  or  ihe  third  bench  behind  MinisteR^ 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Water  Meadows,  Bart.  Sir  Water  was  a  cooiaty 
gentleman  or  military  instincts  and  sound  constitutional  principles. 
He  had  been  for  a  short  time  in  tlie  Dragoon  Guards,  a  circumstance 
which  entitled  him  to  lecture  successive  War  Ministers  on  minutiae  of 
battalions  and  details  of  drill.  He  was  very  useful  to  an  astute 
minister  who  desired  lo  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  important  but 
generally  inarticulate  country  gentleman.  Sir  Water  had  fair  abilities 
and  great  energy,  unsapped  by  his  too  brief  career  in  tlie  Dragoon 
Guards.  When  Parliament  was  not  sitting  he  was  a  constant  attend* 
ant  on  the  magisterial  bench,  never  missed  quarter  sessions,  and 
generally  busied  himself  about  county  business.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  original  mind,  but  w-as  none  the  less  gn  that  account  a  safe  guide 
to  a  minister  "  fecUnghis  way."  "What  the  country  gentleman  thought 
yesterday,  be  sure  Sir  W.iter  Meadows  would  be  saying  to-day.  He 
said  a  good  deal  in  the  House  during  the  Jingo  period,  making  it 
dear  thai  the  counties  might  be  relied  on  to  back  Ucnjoram  in  hurling 
defiance  at  Russi.i.  The  counir)-  mansion  and  the  town  music  ball 
were  at  one  on  this  question,  and  what  the  great,  and  now  unhap- 
pily recreant,  McDermott  did  for  the  latter,  Sir  Water  Meadows 
did  for  the  former.  One  voiced  the  spirit  of  Jingoism  in  couplets 
that  would  scarcely  scan,  and  in  measure  audaciously  borrowed  from 
older  musicians;  the  other  from  liis  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons talked  portentously  in  the  name  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
whole  sections  of  his  speeches  being  a  feeble  echo  of  the  vaporous 
nonsense  of  the  great  Benjoram  himself. 

It  was  pretty  to  sec  how  the  fervour  of  Jingoism  influenced  the 
oratorical  style  of  Sir  Water.  He  had  always,  when  addressing  the 
House,  shown  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
remarks  he  felt  it  liis  duty  to  make.  But  about  the  time  of  the  Jingo 
epidemic  he  adopted  a  delivery  that  would  h.ive  been  funny  if  it  had 
not  Ikch  painful.  His  voice,  always  loud,  grew  thunderous.  His 
gestures  became  positively  gymnastic,  and  hon.  members  seated  on 
the  bcncli  below,  careful  of  their  hats,  effected  a  strategic  retreat  from 
beyond  the  range  of  the  sweeping  arm  with  which  Sir  Water  <lcnounced 
the  Despot  of  the  North.  But  it  was  in  the  enunciation  of  inoffensive 
and  immaterial  words  that  Sir  Water  achieved  fresh  Parliamentary 
fame.  He  seemed  to  have  brought  down  with  him  in  his  brougham 
a  large  stock  of  emphasis,  which  he  cast  upon  the  chaos  of  his  speech 
and  left  to  distribute  itself.  Even  properly  regulated,  it  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  importance  of  what  Sir  Water  had  to  sav-  But 
being  entirely  free  from  controlling  dkeclion,  \\  Vad  a.  \\idicioua  'kvj 
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of  Cwtcning  itself  upon  conjunctions,  possessing  itself  of  preposi- 
tions, and  thundering  round  indefinite  articles,  utterly  crushing  these 
tnoffensit'c  parts  of  speech.  The  most  commendable  thing  about  Sir 
Water's  speech  was  its  thorough  honesty.  He  evidently  believed 
evay  word  he  said,  and  felt  that,  as  a  country  gentleman  who  had 
once  bome  her  Majesty's  commission  and  whom  a  bentficent  Provi- 
dcncc  had  gifted  with  Demosthenic  eloquence,  it  was  his  duty  to 
come  forwflrd  at  this  crisis  of  the  empire  and  avert  impending  ruin. 

These  gentlemen,  and  others  of  whom  they  are  types,  had  a 
good  time  of  it  whikt  Jingo  reigned.  It  roust  be  said  of  them 
that  they  liavc  accepted  their  monarch's  deposition  nith  good 
grace  Perhaps  they  had  got  a  little  lired  of  shouting.  Probably 
thejr  did  not  altogether  like  the  company  in  which  a  common  cause 
often  led  them.  Or  it  maybe  that  they  simply  had  the  ordinary  goofi 
sense  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  comfort  themselves  with  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when,  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, their  turn  shall  come  again.  I.ord  iM-ho  has  no  ditliculty  in 
finding  other  subjects  on  which  to  extol  his  own  prescience  In  long 
speeches.  Sir  Drumm  und  Fife  has  hcliicd  to  establish  a  new  power 
in  the  State,  which,  though  smalt  in  numbers,  is  rich  in  diplo- 
macy, profound  in  legal  lore,  and  illimitable  in  impudence.  As  for 
Water,  he  has  gone  l«ck  to  older  studies,  and  the  Yeomanry 
ivalry,  whose  interests  were  somewhat  neglected  during  the  Eastern 
Its,  arc  once  more  receiving  the  benefit  of  consideration  by  his 
ious  mind. 

jingoism  is  not  dumb,  even  in  a  House  of  Commons  whose 
ction  dealt  a  crushing  blow  at  it,  causing  monarch  and  crown  to 
imbic  down.  It  is  not  a  very  strong  voice,  and  there  is  reason  to 
slicve  it  is  not  encouraged  by  the  party  in  whose  behalf  it  is  per- 
Jtly  raised.  Even  Jingoism  shrinks  from  being  represented  by 
Hysteiicus-Panlette.  But  the  future  historian,  or  the  student  of 
particular  phases  of  national  dementia,  will  probably  accept  him  as 
Uie  incarnation  of  the  principles  and  characteristics  which  go  to  make 
up  Jbgoism.  lissentially  and  constitutionally  feeble,  Jingoism  is 
blustering,  inaccurate,  spiteful,  pertinacious,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
the  chastening  influence  of  a  sense  of  humour.  It  seems  a  little 
unreasonable  that  a  cause  so  constituted  should,  with  what  energy 
is  left  to  h,  resent  the  championship  assumed  on  its  behalf  in  these 
^  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  the  other  day  told  the 
ipton  Conservatives  that  "next  session  he  should  deal 
Mr.  Gladstone  more  severely  than  ever." 
Mr.  Hystericus-Partlette  having  had  his  attention  more  directly 
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called  to  foreign  afiairs,  has  somewhat  arrogated  to  himself  the 
position  of  chief  mourner  fur  his  discrowned  Majesty.  There  is, 
however,  another  gentleman  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  who, 
upon  occasion,  is  ready  to  take  up  and  nxar  the  famous  sword 
garlanded  with  lilies  of  peace,  long  since  fallen  from  the  hands  of 
Lord  John  Manners.  .\s  Mr.  Hystericus- Pa rtlctto  represents  an 
animated  parody  of  tlic  Jingo  orator,  so  Mr.  Warthead  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mob  who  supported  the  move- 
ment. He  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  class :  being  not 
only  respectable  but  honest,  and,  according  to  such  lights  as 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  realty  believing  all  he  says  and  all 
he  attempts  to  make  clear  to  others.  Politically,  he  has  been 
horn  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Mill.  But  his  existence  proves  the  evcr- 
lasdngness  of  the  truth  involved  in  a  famous  aphorism  put  forth  by 
that  gentleman.  Mr.  Warthead  is  simply,  unaffectedly,  and  often 
amusingly  stupid.  Intellectually  (if  one  may  use  the  word  in  this 
connection)  KIs  vision  is  blinded  and  distorted  by  two  phenomena 
ever  present  On  one  side  is  a  light  of  purest  ray  serene,  iria- 
diating  by  its  beneficent  efTulgcnce  all  the  pathways  of  life.  This 
is  Lord  Beaconsfield.  On  the  other  flumes  an  evil  star,  dazzling  in 
its  concentrated  force,  blinding  the  beleaguered  traveller,  and  luring 
him  to  inei-'itable  destruction.  This  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  With  one 
eye  affectionately  fi.xcd  on  the  benignant  luminary,  and  the  other 
attracted  by  the  decnoniac  glare  of  the  evil  star,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Warthead  should  not  clearly  see  the  smaller  matters  of  everyday 
political  life.  To  a  mind  thus  constituted,  Jingoism  presented  itself 
wih  irresistible  fascin.ition.  It  sounds  well,  looks  large,  deals  with 
generalities,  imposes  no  personal  responsibilities,  has  Lord  Beacons- 
field  among  its  prophets,  and  supplies  promiscuous  opportunities  for 
casting  stones  at  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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ON  A  CATTLE  STATION, 


TH  E  morning  of  Boxing-day  was  raw  and  cold :  a  fact  quite 
deserving  of  mention,  because  two  days  earlier,  travelling  in 
ihc  train  from  Brisbane  to  eat  our  Christmas  dinner  with  friends  on 
the  Darling  Uowns,  we  had  experienced  great  heat ;  had  run  into  a 
magnificent  thunderstonn  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  ascended 
the  range  with  lovely  rose-coloiircd  lightning  revealing  the  ravines 
and  far-away  woods  ;  and  finished  the  journey  to  Toowooniba  with 
the  accompaniment  of  muttered  thunder  and  fading  Hashes  in 
the  west.  It  was  one  of  those  days  when  you  might  naturally 
wonder  whether  it  was  possible  ever  to  I>e  coo!  again.  Yet  the 
grateful  thunderstorm  had  effectually  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and 
tlie  Christmas  holidays  were,  in  all  ]>3rts  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Colony,  most  enjoyable. 

I'pon  the  [)arling  Downs,  some  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  was  a  little  more  than  cool,  and  I  was  roused  out 
of  bed  before  daylight  on  Boxtng-day  morning  to  indulge  in  the 
navel  sen<tation  of  a  shiver  and  moral  cowardice  in  the  bath-room. 
My  host,  however,  was  a  man  who  never  allowed  any  one  time  for 
shivering,  and  in  the  very  grey  dawn  at  that  time,  with  a  dull  day, 
shortly  before  six  o'clock,  the  bugg>*  wheels  crimched  upon  the 
gra\'el,  and  the  horses  stood  (jawing  at  tlie  foot  of  the  steps.  From 
a  rid|ge«  divided  from  us  by  a  long  valley,  in  which  the  town  of 
Toowoomba  lay  sleeping  and  hidden,  the  mountain  mists  rolled  in 
volumes,  saturating  all  thc>'  touched  as  effectually  as  if  they  were 
real  rain,  instead  of  wreaths  of  soft  wool  driven  before  the  wind.  It 
looked  a  most  unpromising  day  for  travelling,  but  B.  would  hear  of 
DO  shirking,  and  peremptorily  ordered  me  into  the  buggy.  1'he  bay 
horse  reared  in  impatience,  the  brown  mare  ihnist  herself  into  the 
collar,  and  we  were  off,  speeding  swiftly  over  the  sandy  road,  and  not 
a  glimpse  of  sun  to  cheer  with  the  promise  of  warmth. 

Soon  we  were  at  the  verge  of  the  table-land,  and  twelve  miles 
out  wc  were  upon  the  plains  700  feet  lower  than  the  point  from 
iritich  wc  had  started,  the  wheels  clogged  with  the  rich  black  soil, 
tile  hones  sweating,  but  spinning  easily  aloog.    Miles  upon  miles  of 
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gre)ish  green  plainst  with  interveDing  ranges,  and  dotted  with 
clumps  of  scrub,  opened  to  vtcw  as  the  gradual  descent  was  made  : 
the  cattle  and  sheep  looked  wondcringly  uj)  from  their  glittering 
pastures ;  blue  mountain  i>arrots  flew  overhead,  and  the  horizon  was 
a  boundary  of  shadowy  mountain  barriers.  The  plain  here  bore  a 
distinct  and  sudden  peak  ur  rounded  hill ;  tlierc  Ihf  wooded  spins 
encroached  upon  Ihc  level,  and  saved  it  from  being  monotonous. 
B.  had  prophesied  that  the  chilly  mists  and  forbidding  clouds  would 
prove  peculiar  to  the  higher  land :  were,  in  fact,  of  distinctly  mountain 
birth.  And  so  they  proved  to  be ;  for  once  fairly  upon  the  plains, 
the  sun  appeared,  and  we  were  glad  to  throw  aside  our  ulsters. 

It  was  heavy  travelling.  The  thunder-storms  had  brought  the 
creeks  down  in  a  %'ery  decent  imitation  of  flood,  and  the  black  soil 
was  a  paste  that  clung  to  wheel  and  hoof  with  Iccch-likc  pertinacity. 
The  first  stage  was  to  be  done  by  the  bay  and  brown  pair,  town 
horses  that  were  taken  back  next  day  by  the  groom  in  sorry  condition. 
For  six  or  seven  miles  ihcy  were  plunging  through  walcr  kncc-deep  ; 
and  through  one  marshy  flat  there  ran  a  rapid  stream,  out  of  which 
we  put  up  probably  a  coup!c  of  hundred  black  ducks.  This  stream 
turned  out  to  be  the  road  track,  converted  for  the  time  into  a 
channel  for  the  rain-water  draining  from  higher  ground  beyond. 
About  noon  we  came  to  die  banks  of  a  creek  r\mning  swiftly,  and 
upon  the  brink  we  paused.  To  the  soliloquy  of  B.,  "  Now,  where 
shall  we  cross  ? "  I  replied,  "  Good  heavens !  you  never  mean  to 
drive  through  this !  "  His  answer  was  an  inspiriting  shout  to  the 
horses,  a  shnrp  application  of  the  whip,  a  hea\7  fool  upon  the  brake» 
and  a  quick  descent  into  and  through  the  river.  There  was  no  ford 
or  track  at  the  spot,  but  fortune  favoured  us,  and  the  staunch  horses 
landed  us  safe  on  the  other  side-  It  was  an  ordinary  incident  of 
colonial  travel,  successfully  accomplished  by  experienced  judgment 
and  prompt  boldness.  Of  this  kind  of  plashy  travelling  we  had 
some  twelve  miles  ;  and  when  at  length  we  emerged  from  the  swamps, 
and  approached  the  station  where  horses  were  to  be  changed,  the 
bonny  bay  no  longer  pawed  the  ground  and  .irched  his  neck.  A 
portion  of  this  station  was  fenced  with  wallaby -[jroof  fence — a  high, 
close  paling,  reminding  one  of  an  English  park,  and  that  cost  from 
£^Q  to  ;^ioo  per  mile.  It  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
numerous  marsupials  that  infested  the  scrubs,  within  which  the  fence 
confined  them.  At  the  station  a  civilised  aboriginal,  trusty  and 
smart  as  any  white  man  could  be,  with  the  head  stockman  from  the 
run  of  which  B.  T\-as  part  proprietor,  awaited  us  with  six  horses,  by 
which,  turn  and  t\im   about,  we  were  to  complete  th?  JQWt^* 
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Here  we  plucked  luscious  figs  from  a  beautiful  garden,  anJ  took  a 
hasty  luncheon  with  the  owner  of  the  sintion. 

The  station  buggy  into  which  wc  were  now  iransfcrrt-tl  was  a 
strong  vehicle,  built  especially  for  mountain  and  bush  travelling ;  a 
compound  of  the  ordinary  Abbot  buggy  and  an  American  express 
waggon.  How  it  suivivcd  the  journev  was  wonderful  to  my  eyes, 
and  that  a  mouth  or  two  aftcnrards  it  broke  down  occasioned  me 
no  surprise.  The  jolting  was  something  to  remember.  B.  was  a 
masterly  whip,  and  from  the  first  I  had  confidence  in  him,  else  that 
drive  to  and  from  his  station  would  have  been  a  period  of  terror. 
His  theory  was  that,  come  weal  or  come  woe,  it  was  the  correct  thing  to 
keep  the  horses  going,  especially  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  into 
and  out  of  a  gully  or  crack  ;  and  to  let  them  know  from  the  start  that 
ihc  rcsiwnsibility  was  theirs.  Crushing  through  undenvood,  grazing 
lre«s  in  the  bush,  thrown  sometimes  a  foot  high  in  the  air,  swer\-ing 
around  sharp  curves  in  precipitous  passes, Tmd  nl^-ays  rattling  on  at 
full  speed, we  pulled  up  at  sunset,  having  travelled  seventy-five  miles. 
It  was  enjoyable  in  so  far  that  the  driving  was  good,  the  scenery  of 
the  oiouDtains  magnificent,  and  the  constant  change  of  country  novel. 
At  one  broad  creek  in  flood  we  were  piloted  over  by  a  cattle-driver 
who  fortunately  happened  to  have  ridden  through  just  before  our 
arrival,  and  on  our  return  journey,  when  the  waters  were  down,  we 
plainly  saw  that,  had  we  diverged  a  yard  from  the  line  taken  by  our 
guide,  wc  should  have  had  to  swim  for  it.  As  it  was,  though  I  seemed 
to  be  coolly  smoking  my  pipe  when  tlie  stream  rushed  through  the 
bottom  of  the  buggy  and  its  roar  was  loud  around  us,  I  was  secretly 
quite  ready  for  a  leap  into  the  yellow  current. 

The  horses  continually  cltallcDgcd  admiration,  as  they  so  often 
do  in  the  colonies,  where  they  are  the  friend  of  man  to  the  fullest 
extent,  not  so  much  because  of  their  good  looks  or  proud  pedigree, 
as  because  of  their  intelligent  everyday  services.  At  a  moment 
of  peril  you  can  implicitly  trust  tJiem,  and  they  are  surprisingly 
docile.  How  can  one  help  feeling  an  absolute  affection  for 
ihem?  The  horses  we  were  using  were  grass-fed,  had  been  caught 
wild  and  broken  in  upon  the  station,  but  nothing  could  exceed  their 
endurance  or  intelligence.  After  a  stage  of  eight  miles,  the  buggy 
would  stop.  The  spare  horses,  which  had  all  the  while  been  nmning 
loose  close  to  the  buggy,  would  stop  simultaneously,  and  feed  around 
until  the  stockman  and  his  assistant  had  ridden  up  and  dismounted. 
Then  tlie  animals  in  harness  were  allowed  to  go  at  large,  and  another 
pair  substituted.  It  never  occurred  to  one  of  these  horses  to  nm 
away.    Of  their  own  accord,  rather,  they  cantered  along  with  the 
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buggy,  sometimes  behind,  sometimes  by  the  side  when  the  bush  was 
sufficiently  open,  and  occasionally  a  few  )'ards  ahead.  They  seemed 
to  be  inspired  by  the  energy  of  my  companion,  and  ansn-ercd  his  call 
as  if  they  were  creatures  of  reason.  1  cannot  say  how  the  driver  fdt 
at  the  end  of  his  seventy  miles'  work  with  whip,  rein,  and  voice  ;  for 
myself,  I  went  into  the  station  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night,  as  a 
man  would  feebly  ivalk  who  had  been  beaten  with  many  stn[}es  ;  and 
it  was  sweet  in  the  evening  to  lie  in  the  verandah  hammock,  and 
watch  the  stars  reflected,  twinkle  and  all,  in  t!ic  lagoon,  and  hear 
the  melancholy  cry  of  the  stone  plover,  the  contented  quack-quack  of 
the  wild  duck,  and  the  distant  howl  of  the  dingo.  The  station  was 
the  only  habitation  within  leagues.  B.  and  I  alone  of  the  company 
— our  young  host  and  his  wife  and  baby  had  never  been  to  the  old 
country — couUl  talk  of  what  Boxing-night  meant  at  Drury  Lane  and 
the  other  Ix>ndon  theatres,  and  compare  the  scenes  with  which  we 
were  both  familiar,  with  oiTr  present  exceeding  solitude  in  the  Queens- 
land bush. 

The  next  day  was  in  the  nature  of  a  holiday.     B.,  as  Member  for 
the  district,  was  patron  of  some  local  races  at  a  bush  township  four- 
teen miles  distant,  and  that  was  the  extent  of  our  travel.     Not  sorry 
was  I ;  nor  sorry  could  have  been  the  horses,  which  were  rubbed 
down,  and  turned  into  a  paddock  to  enjoy  themselves.     I  had  not 
previously  seen  how  horse-racing  was  conducted  in  the  bush,  far 
from  any  township  larger  than  a  village,  ajid  was  curious  to  acquire 
the  experience.     Till  then,  I  should  not  liave  thought  it  possible  for 
this  class  of  amusement  to  be  liarmless.     It  was  the  pleasantest 
spectacle  imaginable  :  a  Sunday  School  might  have  attended  it  with- 
out CN-il.     It  was  conducted  throughout  from  a  genuine  and  innocent 
■   love  of  sport,  and  was  almost  Arcadian  in  its  simple  surroundings. 
The  township  was  of  the  orthodox  bush  pattern,  only,  perhaps, 
prettier  in  Its  surroundings  than  usual.     There  were  a  courthouse 
and  the  residence  of  the  police  magistrate,  who  is  always  the  leading 
H   inhabitant ;  two  hotels ;  a  store  ;  post  and  telegraph  office,  and 
^^   scattered  wooden  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  few  hundreds 
of  people  forming  the  population.     But  there  was  an  exceptional 
H    amount  of  village  green  between  the  higher  and  lower  portions,  and 
^   the  flocks  of  geese  and  rooting  pigs  roaming  at  large  imparted  an  old- 
country  appearance  to  it.     The  racecourse  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
outside  the  toi\*nship,  and  approached  by  a  sandy-bank  track.     It 
was  a  rude  but  good  course  for  such  races  as  were  run — an  oval 
cleared  in  the  forest,  with  no  railings  or  fence,  but  fairly  level,  and 
widi  no  dangerously  sharp  ttunings.    There  were  no  «t&nd&,  ^nivd 
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OT  otbenrisc ;  and  the  judge's  box  was  a  homely  sort  of  movable 
palpit  shaded  with  canvus  and  boughs  of  she-oak.  From  the 
neighbooriog  stadons,  within  a  radius  of  a  score  or  miles,  the 
stockmen  and  shepherds  came  in,  in  many  cases  to  enjoy  the  one 
holiday  of  the  year,  all  on  horseback,  witli  their  dirtiest  cabbage-tree 
haw — in  the  bush,  the  nearest  approach  to  full  dress^best  Garibaldi 
shins,  and  unapproachable  moleskins  and  boots.  Servant  girls 
cantered  in,  [vroud  in  their  habits  and  feathers,  llie  selector  drove 
ia  his  family  in  spring  cart  or  dray,  but  the  rule  was  for  everybody 
to  be  mounted.  Before  the  sheep-bell  rang  for  the  first  race,  you 
might  see  small  boys  and  laughing  girls  galloping  over  the  course, 
and  at  the  tail  of  such  a  squadron  I  saw  an  old  woman  of  sbcty-fivc 
lashing  her  rough  pony  into  a  canter.  The  lady  riders  during  the 
rjccs  massed  together  on  horseback  under  a  clump  of  trees :  the 
gentlemen  galloped  madly  amongst  the  timber,  cutting  off  comers, 
mlh  the  ricw  of  seeing  as  much  of  the  ruimicg  as  possible.  There 
was  no  disorder,  no  audible  belting.  The  only  drunken  man  I  saw 
during  the  day  was  a  black-fellow  upon  a  wild  long-legged  horse, 
and  he,  having  been  once  a  trooper  in  the  nadve  police,  caused  great 
rniiiseraent  by  patrolling  up  and  down  with  drunken  gra\*ityfor  hours 
MLtL-tlier,  fancying  he  was  on  duty,  keeping  his  horse  at  a  sharp 
walk,  and  as  often  as  not  leaning  over  its  mane  in  Atfnl  slumber. 
And  the  racing  itself  was  excellent.  The  horses  and  riders  were  all 
knon-n,  and  the  contests  were  bona  fide  trials  of  strength. 

After  a  night's  rest  in  a  most  comfortable  hotel,  where  the  mos- 
quito cnruins,  for  a  wonder,  were  mthout  holes,  and  where  a  print 
of  one  of  Rolfe's  incomparable  angling  pictures,  and  a  coloured 
rcprescntanon  of  punt-fishing  in  the  Thames,  hung  in  the  dining- 
room,  wc  resumed  our  rapid  joiuTicy.  The  countr>-  was  still  partly 
moimtainous,  and  there  were  several  creeks  to  ford.  By  one  o'clock 
wc  liad  left  our  tliirty  miles  behind  us,  nnd  were  at  the  head  station, 
vhich  for  a  while  was  to  be  home.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  country 
me,  more  picturesque  tlmn  any  I  had  seen  before.  In  Queens- 
id  you  can,  indeed,  get  every  kind  of  country ;  and  here  the 
istinctive  features  were  the  silver  leaf,  iron  bark,  and  ridges, 
taring  with  fertile  llats,  covered  with  the  fattening  blue  grass, 
is  known  as  first-class  pastoral  land,  and  amongst  the  best  for  cattle 
hat  the  colony  possesses.  After  a  long  day's  travel,  during  which 
>Q  have  not  seen  a  human  being,  and  scarcely  a  sign  of  animal  life, 
yon  swept  through  the  everlasting  forest,  the  squatter's  house, 
suTToandcd  by  its  patches  of  maize  and  miscellaneous  cuKmt\oTv, 
and  Ranked  ^f  its  oatbaildings  and  enclosures,  ts  ••.eVcome.    Otv 
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this  occasion  it  was  welcome  in  the  extreme.  There  were  the  fruit- 
trees  in  the  garden  ;  here,  a  solitary  inclosure  sacred  to  the  loiiely 
dead;  beyond,  n  disused  shearing  shed;  then  the  workmen's  huts, 
each  with  a  few  peach-trees  shadJng  the  roof;  and  finally  the  big 
house,  surrounded  by  vines  and  figs,  crowning  an  eminence.  The 
faithful  horses,  running  loose,  recognised  the  end  of  their  journey ; 
recking  in  sweat  as  they  were,  they  set  off  up  the  slope  as  lively  as 
kittens ;  and  the  pair  in  the  buggy  did  not  require  their  driver's 
"  Now,  then ;  home,  boys  ! "  to  make  a  final  effort  and  take  us  up 
flying.  The  house  commanded  a  fine  view  of  cultivated  Hat,  covered 
with  the  dark  green  maize,  of  which  lliere  was  one  fenced-in  patch 
of  2 1  unbroken  acres,  or  with  the  quick-growing  lucerne,  whicli  in 
this  country  yields  four  crops  per  year.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
grazed  across  the  creek ;  and  beyond  the  flat  the  iron-bark  ridges 
rose  tcrracc-like  till  they  teraiinated  the  prospecL  From  the  veran- 
dali,  whose  bhnds  were  the  foliage  of  a  superb  wistaria,  one  never 
tired  of  studying  such  a  pastoral  picture  as  this  ;  so  wide,  :>o 
suggestive  of  dropping  fatness,  so  many-featured,  so  bright  under 
sunshine,  so  dreamy  and  mysterious  al  the  too  short  transformation 
occasioned  by  the  tints  of  sunset 

The  run,  upon  which  I  was  to  see  life  amongst  the  cattle,  was  in 
the  mountains,  where  the  air  was  balmy  and  cool,  and  where  the 
spirits  rose  high.  Night  gave  sound  sleep  :  morning  brought  a 
natural  hilarity  and  elasticity  that  made  you  ready  to  do  and  dare 
anything.  Day  gave  no  unbearable  heat,  nor  mosquitos,  nor  the 
lassitude  common  at  times  on  the  lower  lands  of  the  coast.  Kvening 
found  us  returning  from  our  expeditions  wilh  wolfish  appetites  and 
pleasant  weariness  that  mriny  a  jaded  London  man  would  gladly 
purchase  at  high  price.  The  more  1  see  of  the  colonies,  the  better 
can  I  understand — ^what  at  first  seemed  wholly  unexplainable — why, 
after  a  few  years'  experience  of  the  free  patriarchal  life  of  which  this 
cattle  run  was  a  type,  people  who  can  afford  to  live  in  the  centres  of 
the  world's  highest  civilisation,  and  command  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  the  old  country,  prefer — actually  and  deliberately  prefer — 
the  independence  and  limitless  elbow-room  of  these  quiet,  sunny, 
remote  pasture- lands. 

To  be  sure,  the  quiet  is  now  and  then  broken.  For  example,  on 
the  afternoon  of  my  arrival  at  (he  station,  while  we  were  dozing  in 

Lthe  shade,  a  fearful  hubbub  arose  amongst  the  tame  blacks  who  were 
allowed  to  erect  their  gunyalis  and  keep  camp  near  the  slaughter- 
yard,  about  300  yards  beyond  the  stables.  Tlie  mailman  had  indis- 
cr^tly,  and  in  dcliance  of  the  law  which  prohibits  a.  supply  of  liquor 
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to  abongmals,  lefl  a  bottle  of  rum  as  he  rode  by,  and  three  or  four  of 
the  bUck-felloflrs,  wrought  to  nutlncss,  had  seized  their  weapons,  and, 
put  their  camp  in  an  uproar.  Gins  -were  yelh'ng  and  cuttmg  into  the' 
fray  with  sticks  ;  knives,  nullahs,  spears,  and  tomahawks  were 
gleaming,  blood  was  (lowing,  and  the  place  was  a  Pandemonium, 
when  my  friend's  jMrtncr,  his  superintendent,  and  a  couple  of  stock- 
men rushed  upon  the  scene,  laying  about  right  and  left,  and  finally 
quelling  the  disturbance.  We  watched  a  hideous  gin  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  an  old  warrior  who  was  badly  gashed,  and  shrilly  rating 
him  ns  he  lay  prostrate  on  a  sheet  of  bark  j  and  though  tliere  was  no 
further  fighting,  we  could  hear,  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  inlermitionl 
ycUs  and  jabbering.  But  this  was  a  novel  episode.  The  blacks  are 
generally  quiet  and  harmless,  and  attached  to  the  station  and  its  owners, 
\^lio  treat  them  kindly,  exercising  a  paternal  supi^islon  over  them. 
Paddy,  the  useful  fellow  who  had  accompanied  us  as  described,  and 
whose  smartness  and  energy  were  not  surpassed  by  any  white  mani 
tlpoD  the  place,  lived  of  his  own  free  clioicc  in  this  camp.  He  dressed' 
as  wiell  OS  a  European  mechanic,  and  his  employers  gave  him  a  h.ibi- 
tatton  in  keeping  nith  his  attire.  He  and  his  family  occupied  it  for 
a  while,  but  one  morning  they  evacuated  the  tenement,  and  returned 
to  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  the  bark  gimyali,  where  t)ie  jiiccaninnies 
might  roll  and  run  about  naked,  and  Mrs.  Paddy,  when  she  was  not 
assisting  in  the  station  laundry  and  kitdien,  might  smoke  her  pipe  and 
croon  witli  her  sable  sisters. 

Young  men  coming  to  the  Colonies  to  enter  into  pastoral  pursuits 
never  live  down  their  hatred  of  sheep-farming,  nor  their  fondness 
liar  cattle.  The  movements  of  the  latter  arc  naturally  more  lively, 
snd  llie  operations  incident  to  their  breeding  mnkc  more  demands 
upon  the  manly  qualities  which  bushmen  prize.  Scores  of  highly 
bom  and  bred  men  live  by  droving  cattle,  involving,  it  may  be,  a 
Journey  of  hundreds  of  miles,  through  unknoM'n  country.  The 
drover,  or  "  ovcrlander,"  has  a  twofold  object  :  to  bring  his  herd  to  its 
destination  without  loss,  and  in  good  marketable  condition.  To  do 
this  rciiuires  generalship,  endurance,  knowledge,  and  patience,  and  a 
cenain  inminct  that  with  mnny  seems  to  be  inborn,  enabling  them  to 
uteer  a  direct  course  where  others  would  be  hopelessly  lost  'ITic 
trip  of  the  brothers  Jardinc  from  Rockhampton  to  Cape  York  has 
ihun  Iwcome  historical  in  the  annals  of  settlement  in  Queensland. 

What  shearing  is  to  the  sheej>  stations,  mustering  is  to  the  cattle 
nm,  namely,  the  chief  operation  of  the  year.    We  had  some  "&nt 
times"  at  this  hasineas.    Afivr  ^feak/ast,  solid  and  p\cnl\fu\,  m\4  4w- 
patcbed  dose  upon  suarise,  a  general  movcmcnl  •wou\d  bt  ma*\t  VO 
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the  horse-yard,  into  which  perhaps  twenty  horses  had  been  driven 
from  the  paddock.  The  horses  for  the  day  having  been  selected,  the 
renoainder  would  be  turned  out  again.  Saddling  came  next,  each 
man  attending  to  his  own  wants.  We  made  quite  an  imposing  caval- 
cade at  starting.  By-and-by  we  should  be  distributed  <hi  special 
duties  ordered  by  the  head  stockman,  who  was  commander-in-chief; 
but  we  set  out  from  headquarters  in  a  body,  to  wit :  my  friend  and 
his  copartner;  the  head  stockman  and  his  invaluable  henchman, 
Paddy,  the  black-fellow ;  four  lively  young  gentlemen,  sons  of  the 
partners,  home  from  the  metropolitan  grammar-school  for  the 
Christmas  or  Midsummer  holidays  ;  the  superintendent  and  myself, 
the  kindly  considered  interloper;  and  an  odd  boy  or  two  cara- 
colling  in  the  rear  and  on  general  outpost  duty.  How  the  regular 
station  folks,  to  whom  these  expeditions  occurred  as  the  routine  of 
daily  work,  felt  was  not  told  ;  I  felt  young  again,  as  if  no  silver  threads 
were  being  woven  ;  in  short,  as  if  I  was  as  much  a  boy  as  those 
wide-awake  holiday-keepers  from  the  grammar-schools.  But,  then, 
the  sky  was  so  high  and  clear ;  the  morning  air  so  bracing ;  the 
countr)'  so  verdant.  Like  the  horses.  I  wanted  to  be  offal  more  fiery 
haste  than  a  quick  walk,  and  would  fain  have  cleaved  the  air  like 
Oice  agle  fiying  overhead  Before  night,  however,  the  horses  would 
want  their  strength  for  practical  work ;  I  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  tli.^l  we  were  not  a  parly  of  pleasure. 

There  were  two  musters  in  the  year  for  branding  the  young 
calves,  and  creating  as  many  fat  bullocks  fur  the  future  as  could  be 
obtained.  Every  five  or  six  years  there  was  a  general  muster 
tcduiically  termed  square-tailing,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  the 
precise  number  of  cattle  njon  the  station,  aud  compare  tails  with  the 
book  entries.  Owners  of  cattle  runs  at  this  period  were  not  in  very 
hopeful  mood.  Bullocks  which  three  years  before  were  fetching 
eight  pounds  per  head  cou)d  not  uow  be  sold  for  half  the  amount, 
and  men  who  had  been  sailing  near  the  wind,  and  entering  upon 
pastoral  pursuits  in  too  speculative  a  spirit,  were  in  a  condition  not  to 
be  envied ;  balance  at  bank  ovi;:rdrawn,  markets  glutted,  and  little 
immediate  prospect  of  better  times.  Quantities  of  country  taken  up 
under  tlie  Pastoral  Leases  Act,  and  upon  which  tlie  leaseholders  had 
stood  to  make  a  fortune  in  half  a  dozen  years,  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Ruin  stared  many  in  the  face,  and  w.as  clo.se  upon  them.  Prudent 
men,  like  the  owners  of  the  run  1  had  travelled  far  to  see,  resolved  hence- 
forth to  put  fiocks  of  sheep  upon  tlie  suitable  portions,  for  wool  always 
pays,  even  if  droughts  carry  off  the  sheep  in  hosts,  as  described  last 
/Bsr  ia  an  article  in  lie   "  Gentleman's  Magwma"  xi^oii  it^^ev 
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station  work.  Here  was  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  precarious 
future  of  squatting.  Ooc  niomlng  a  butcher's  man  .irrivi.'il  from 
Brisbane  to  draA  out  150  buUoclcs  for  market,  and  I  had  the  honour 
of  assiiting  id  the  drafting,  being  stationed  on  one  side  of  the  mob 
to  sec  that  none  broke  away  in  that  dircclion.  The  bullocks  selected 
were  a  splendid  lot,  chiefly  shonhom;;,  and  numbers  of  ihem  averaged 
Soo  lbs.  each.  They  had  been  purchased  two  years  before,  when 
prices  «-ere  high,  a  bargain  at  jQ^.  tos.  per  head ;  they  had  eaten 
two  years'  grass,  and  were  now  being  sold  at  len  shillings  per  head 
less  than  their  primary  cost  The  townspeople,  who  are  fond  of 
talking  of  "  the  bloated  squatter,"  too  often  overlook  this  aspect  of 
the  question.  Just  now  (May  1880)  the  success  of  the  Strathle^'en 
experiment  is  dispersing  the  gloomy  forebodings,  and  frozen  meat  is 
looked  upon  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  future. 

Our  first  expedition  was  to  cut  out  llie  cows  and  calves  of  a  large 
raob  driven  in  from  a  distant  part  of  the  run  to  a  "camp  "  about  six 
miles  from  the  station.  Very  exciting  and  pretty  work  it  was.  The 
)'00ths  and  myself  were  stationed  around  the  camp — an  open  space 
in  the  forest,  where  tlic  trees  were  enough  for  sh-ide,  but  not  too 
maay  for  free  movement ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  when,  the 
business  of  our  department  was  slack,  we  occasionally  allowed  a  cow 
and  calf  to  escape  fur  the  express  purpose  of  riding  after  thcui.  Be 
that  as  it  might,  there  was  plenty  of  hard  galloping  for  the  head 
stockman  and  his  assistants  in  the  thick  of  the  herd,  twisting  and 
doubling  after  the  particular  animal  they  had  fixed  upon,  and  per- 
forming splendid  feats  of  horsemanship  in  tlte  pursuit  The  horses 
knew  their  work  as  well  as  the  riders,  and  entered  into  the  game  as  if 
ihctr  hearts  were  in  it  The  cows  and  calves  by-and-by  became  con- 
siderably mixed,  and  the  uproar  made  by  the  cows  which  had  lost  their 
progeny  was  deafening.  Tlie  cows  without  calves  were  allowed  to 
depart  as  they  listed,  and  when  released  they  set  slowly  off  by  one 
consent,  grazing  their  way  leisurely  b.ick  to  the  particular  part  of  the 
mo  from  which  they  had  been  brought. 

Tlie  neighbouring  mountains  echoed  the  din  marking  our  return, 
slowly  driving  the  cows  and  calves  before  us.  In  ihe  re-irof  the 
nob  an  undue  proportion  of  calves  struggled  and  cried,  and  it  was 
painful  to  witness  the  distress  of  their  mothers  as  they  frantically 
scoicbcd  for  the  lost  The  lowing  of  kine  is  a  favourite  article  of 
the  poet's  stock,  and  would  be  one  for  the  painter  loo  if  he  could 
transfer  it  to  canvas.  The  U-llowing  of  a  hundred  "mothers  of  the 
milky  herd  "  in  sore  distress  was  quite  another  affair.  Dogs  barked. 
Mock  wliips  cracked  like  pistol-shots,  as  the  procession  moved  at 
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the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  along  a  sweet  valley  adonicd  with 
many  a  green  bluff  and  cool  ravine  and  creek,  into  which  the  herd 
plunged  pell-mell,  always  increasing  the  number  of  bewildered  little 
stragglers  in  the  rear.  In  passing  through  the  gates,  which  upon  this 
run  were  employed  as  an  improvemeni  upon  the  cumbersome 
slip  rail,  the  number  would  be  still  further  increased,  by  reason  of 
the  crush  and  the  inevitable  fale  of  the  weak  under  such  circum- 
stances. A  cow  more  agonised  than  she  could  bear  would  at  times 
charge  back,  to  be  met  by  vigilant  dogs  and  the  stockman's  whip, 
and  despatched  in  hot  haste  into  the  ruck  once  more.  The  sun  was 
dipping  behind  the  ranges  when  the  noisy  collection  was  safely 
enclosed  for  tlie  night  in  a  small  paddock  near  tlie  branding.)'ards. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  branding,  cutting,  and  car-marking; 
and  having  seen  140  head  disposed  of,  the  cup  of  my  experience  in 
lliose  operations  might  he  fairly  considered  brimful.  There  was 
nont:  of  the  shouting,  swearing,  and  flaying  with  stock  whips  that  I 
had  been  taught  to  expect ;  nor  any  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes 
which  figure  so  largely  in  colonial  literature.  The  proceedings  were 
quiet,  orderly,  and  even  prosaic,  for  the  appointmeuts  of  the  branding- 
yard  comprised  the  latest  improvements.  The  use  of  the  head  xo\^, 
and  conseiiuent  hunting,  scrufiing,  and  lassoing  of  the  cattle  in  the 
dusty  yard,  had  been  long  tabooed.  There  were  large  strong  pens 
for  the  reception  of  the  beasts  in  convenient  instalments,  and  a  long 
lane  about  four  feet  wide  within  solid  fences  eight  feet  high.  Into 
this  passage  the  calves  were  thrust,  leaving  the  cows  at  their  old 
game  of  hullabaloo  in  the  inclosure  without  The  centre  of  the  lane 
was  divided  into  sections  by  four  gales,  opened  and  shut  at  the 
proper  moment  by  ft  person  [>crchcd  upon  the  eight-feet  fence,  and 
who  by  a  simple  arrangement  could  control  the  entire  number 
without  chaiiging  position.  With  this  janitor,  the  situation  being 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  nicely  shaded  by  a  roof  of  fresh-cut  bnish- 
wood,  I  associated  and  watched. 

A  hfifcr,  tliat  had  passed  through  the  necessary  ordeal  at  some 
previous  branding,  presenting  herself  by  mistake,  one  of  the  gates 
opened,  and  she  shot  out  of  the  trap  into  freedom.  The  next  in 
order  was  a  vigorous  yearling  bull,  for  whom  a  difterent  fate  was  in 
store.  To  him  opened  another  gate,  and,  goaded  into  anger  by  pre- 
liminary handling  and  the  ignominy  of  temporary  imprisonment, 
with  eyeballs  glaring  and  muzzle  frothing,  he  plunged  and  snorted, 
evidently  using  what  with  his  order  was  tantamount  to  jirofanc  lan- 
guage. One  of  tliese  young  bulEs,  half  leaping  and  half  climbing, 
^adjust  before  cleared  the  eight-feet  fence  and  gol  away.    T^e.  moTC 
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"teasonable  calf,  however,  found  himself  in  a  compartment  not  much 
beyoad  liis  own  length,  with  the  freely- swinging  gate  clapped-to 
behind  him  before  he  knew  where  he  was.  It  might  stand  comfort- 
ably, but  there  was  no  room  for  cutting  unnecessary  capers.  A  slip 
rail  WIS  removed;  the  calf  moved  forward  ;  hts  head  was  caught  In 
a  bale.  Paddy  put  a  thong  ofgrcenhide  round  his  hind  leg,  spite  of 
hii  desperate  plunges,  a  man  opposite  roped  his  fore-leg,  the  bale- 
beam  was  released ;  his  head  being  free,  he  made  one  bold  rush, 
bellowing;  tlic  ro[)es  tightened,  and  our  friend  lay  sprawling  upon  his 
side,  with  the  branding-iron  hissing  on  his  flank,  a  man  standing  on 
his  bead  to  keep  him  qniet,  and  another  cutting  a  "  keyhole"  slit  out 
of  his  ear.  Meanwhile,  the  branding- irons  had  been  sent  back  to  the 
hot  ashes^  and  the  head  stockman  (who  is  chief  operator)  did  what 
else  is  necessary.  These  operations  were  effected,  and  the  victim  was 
cantering  at  large  in  the  bush  in  a  tithe  of  the  lime  occupied  in  this 
description. 

And  then  tlie  same  thing  was  repeated  until  the  day's  work  was 
done.  The  *-eaners— calves  from  six  to  twelve  montlis  old— were 
turned,  through  a  gale  of  ihcir  own,  into  a  distinct  iaclosure,  to  be 
sent  to  the  heifer  paddock,  from  which,  being  weaned,  they  would 
join  the  herd  on  the  run.  Calves  ought  to  be  branded  wlica  very 
young  ;  but  amongst  our  140  there  were  several  a  year  old,  and  they 
invariably  made  a  fierce  fight  They  had  been  either  missed  in  a 
fonuer  mustering,  or  might  have  been  too  tender  to  travel  in  firom 

[their  camp,  and,  at  the  drafting  or  "cutting  out,"  had  been  allowed 
to  go  scot-free.  A  young  bull  which  does  not  go  through  the  brand- 
ing-yanl  before  he  is  a  year  old  is  pretty  safe  to  make  what  is  called 
ft  Staggy  bullock. 

The  letters  composing  the  brand  must,  according  to  law,  be  three 
inches  long,  and  the  art  of  branding  is  to  burn  ilirough  llie  hair 
lead  upon  the  skin,  without  injuring  it.    The  calf,  of  course,  is  not 

kiumourcd  of  the  frizzling  and  singeing;  but  it  is  more  friglitened 
than  hurt.    The  use  of  the  knife  in  the  other  operations  must  be 

[painful  for  the  lime  ;  but  the  patients  did  not  appear  to  be  keenly 

troubled  once  they  had  gained  their  liberty.     It  was  neccssar)-  to  get 

out  of  their  way  when  the  thongs  were  removed;  but  they  did  not 

linger  long.    After  shaking  their  heads  and  recovering  their  senses, 

they  galloped  away  and  mingled  with  their    companions,  to  find 

their  grief- stricken  mothers.    Tlte  business  went  forward  with  tlie 

regularity  of  clockwork,  and  in  a  given  hour  and  a  quarter  sixty  calves 

were  disposed  of    But  Otis  was  reckoned  particularly  smaU \uca^\u^| 

EacJr  nation  has  its  special  brand ;  and  necessarily,  \n  a  com'CvW^ 
■XX.    ifa.  tSoi.  f 
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where  there  are  so  many  cattle  am]  so  few  htimaa  beings,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Brands  Act  are  rigidly  enforced. 

The  cows  and  calves,  set  at  liberty  from  the  large  inclosiu-e,  made 
a  rush  to  the  water-hole,  and  drank  deeply.  'I'hey  were  then  escorted 
a  mile  or  two  in  the  direction  of  their  **  camp,"  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, was  nine  ini!es  off.  Turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
ihcy  would  feed  at  ease,  until  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where,  day  by 
day,  they  congregated  in  the  shade. 

Tlie  run  presented  picturesque  feattires,  far  removing  it  from  the 
ordinary  lameness  of  Australian  I-trdscape.  lis  grasses  were  abundant 
and  fattening  ;  it  possessed  immense  Hais  capable  of  growing  com 
and  potatoes  in  any  quantity.  I  saw  a  large  patch  of  English  pou- 
toes  that  would  not  discredit  Ireland  herself ;  and  the  maize  was  a 
picture  of  plenty.  There  were  high  ridges,  in  which  wild  hordes  and 
kangaroos  abounded.  They  are  worth  a  chapter  to  themselves ;  and 
I  will  only  here  mention,  with  reference  to  the  former,  that  they  are 
called  "brombics,"  that  they  arc  descended  from  valuable  horses 
escaped  from  an  old  stud  farm,  and  that  they  are  broken  in  without 
much  difficulty.  The  horses  that  brought  us  up  so  splendidly  were 
all  "  brombies,"  and  so  were  most  of  the  animals  employed  on  the 
station. 

Silver-leaf  iron-bark  country  is  always  in  high  repute  for  grazing. 
It  ii  the  prettiest  type  of  Queensland  pasture-land  I  have  seen.  The 
iron  bark  proper  is  a  big,  black-tmnked,  hard  wood  of  commercial 
value,  but  not  elegant  in  appearance.  The  silver-leafed  variety  is 
more  ornamental  than  useful.  The  trees  upon  this  run  were  far  apart ; 
they  were  small,  the  trunk  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
ihcy  bore  a  branching  head  of  full  foliage,  of  a  blue-green  tint,  that 
gives  them  a  name.  There  was  no  weariness  to  the  eye  in  being 
amongst  them,  as  with  the  common  eucalypti,  and,  lliere  being  no 
undcr-growth,  the  sward  ^us  open  and  fresh.  Upon  the  flats  the 
usual  gum-trees  abounded,  save  where — another  token  of  good  land 
— the  comely  apple-trees  held  possession.  Upon  the  veritable 
mountain  ridges  of  one  comer  of  the  run  there  were  magnificent 
scrubs  of  bunya  pine,  to  which  the  blacks  periodically  resorted,  to 
feed  upon  the  succulent  kernels  of  the  large  cones.  Roasted  as  the 
blacks  only  can  roast  them,  they  were  as  good  as  chestnuts. 

There  were, "  more  or  less,"  as  the  pastoral  advertisements  always 
gay,  7,000  head  of  cattle  upon  the  run.  In  the  bull  jiaddock  there 
were  60  grand  animals  peacefully  feeding,  some  of  them  sires  im- 
ported at  considerable  expense.  The  stud  Hcrefords  were  especially 
handsome,   and  in   the  heifer  paddock,  you.  m\g|tit.  i^Vdt   oux  & 
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>zen  of  iheir  progeny  fit  for  an  English  agriculturaJ  show.  Many 
Australian  graziers  prefer  the  shorthorn.  There  were  1,200  fat 
bollocks  waiting  better  markets,  besides  the  mob  that  were  travelling 
dtnrn  to  Brisbane,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
per  day.  The  breeding  cows  were  reduced  during  the  drought  of 
two  years  ago,  but  there  stilt  remained  4,50a  The  residue  were 
steers  and  heifers. 

The  word  paddock  will  not  to  the  English  reader  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  area  of  the  inclosures.  The  bullock  paddock,  for 
example,  into  the  centre  of  which  the  herd  had  been  driven  for  the 
butcher's  drafting,  contained  6,000  acres,  and  was  securely  fenced  in 
^frith  the  ii^ual  post  and  mils.  And  thiswa-;  not  the  largest  cattle  nm 
in  Queensland,  though  it  was  much  above  tlic  average. 

The  nooD-day  rests  at  mustering  expeditions  were  delightful 
They  were  if  possible  on  the  banks  of  a  crcek^  and  under  the  sliadc 
of  a  gTXfUp  of  trees.  The  bridle  reins  were  pulled  over  the  head  and 
paired  round  one  of  the  stirrups,  leaving  llie  horses  free  to  graze,  and 
so  well  were  they  accustomed  to  their  work  and  masters  tliat  they 
Dever  moved  far  from  the  camp  fire,  where  the  inevitable  quart  pot  of 
tea  was  kept  ready.  So  we  sat  around  upon  the  grass,  the  piece  of 
cold  boiled  beef  and  the  loaf  were  passed  from  liand  to  hand,  each 
sliced  off  what  he  wanted,  and,  with  the  cheap  effective  sauce  of 
htmgcr,  ate  as  hearty  men  who  had  earned  a  meal  should  eat  The 
A>«4  fidt  workers  wasted  no  time  in  lunching,  but  I  could  afford  to  lie 
&ce  downwards  upon  the  grass,  the  cicadas  in  all  the  trees  in  per- 
petual concert,  and  lazily  ruminate  upon  the  fascinations  of  pastoral 
life  upon  a  run  of  this  description,  containing  280  square  miles,  for 
tlic  most  part  beautiful  and  high-class  grazing  country.  In  the 
evenings  we  spent  fleeting  hours  at  the  whist  table  or  piano  in  llie 
drawing-room,  where  the  lady  of  the  house,  her  daughter,  and  gover- 
ness, made  us  agreeably  acquainted  with  the  softer  side  of  station 
life. 

The  exciting  occupation  of  moonlighting  we  had  no  ojiportunity 
of  sharing.  It  is  a  frequent  and  necessary  one  upon  many  cattle 
stations,  but  here  the  few  scrubs  were  remote  and  insignificant.  The 
object  is  to  capture  the  catde  that  have  gone  wild  and  inhabit  the  In- 
aocctnbic  fastnesses  of  the  scrub.  There  they  remain  during  the  day, 
conung  out  into  the  open  at  night  to  fi=ed.  Quiet  cattle  are  taken  as 
decoys,  and  the  horsemen  by  dint  of  breakneck  racing  cut  off  and 
nm  in  a^  many  aa  they  can.  \Vhen  captured,  however,  they  are 
(carcely  worth  the  trouble  of  keeping,  being  illbred  and  averse  \o 
bed^maku^    It  is  nevertheless  the  proper  thing  to  keep  l\\em  iown. 
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on  account  of  their  propensity  to  entice  the  station  stock  away  from 
their  duty.  Should  the  "  scnibbcrs  "  be  utterly  worthless,  ihey  can  at 
least  be  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  ;  and  the  likely  ones 
may  by  a  little  care  be  trained  to  be  good  working  bullocks.  Moon- 
lighting, therefore,  upon  the  whole  is  not  a  remunerative  a^air,  and  it 
is  the  custom  with  some  to  shoot  the  scrubbers  down  on  the  spot 

New  Year's  Day  fell  during  my  visit,  and  we  saw  the  old  year  out 
at  a  neighbouring  station  eighteen  miles  distant.  It  was  a  glorious 
ride,  by  lily-covered  lagoons 'and  across  grass-covercd  plains,  and 
the  hospitable  entertainment  that  awaited  the  visitors  who  came 
in  from  all  directions  was  more  the  genial  merrymaking  of  the  olden 
times  than  the  formal  gathering  of  modem  life.  One  young  lady, 
reputed  to  be  the  happiest,  merriest,  best-tempered  damsel  of  the 
district,  had  travelled  seventy  miles  to  be  one  of  the  party,  and  our 
host  had  driven  half  that  distance  to  transfer  her  from  the  saddle  to 
his  buggy.  A  hearty,  unceremonious  welcome  tlicre  was  for  every 
new-comer  from  host  and  hostess  ;  the  long  table  on  the  verandah, 
overlooking  lake  and  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  groaned  day 
and  night  with  abundance  ;  and  another  verandah  hung  around  with 
flags  made  an  irreproachable  ball-room.  We  observed  the  time- 
honoured  custom  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,  and  separated,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  after  two  days'  genuine  enjo>*meni,  declaring 
that  it  had  been  good  to  be  there. 

The  days  that  had  intervened  between  our  journey  up  and  down 
having  been  without  rain,  the  foaming,  roaring  currents  had  become 
ignoble  creeks,  showing  us  that  in  two  fordings  we  had  narrowly 
escaped  plumping  into  holes.  Our  old  friends  the  "  bronibies," 
driven  in  from  the  grass  the  prevnous  night,  were  in  fine  spirits, 
and  my  friend,  according  to  his  custom,  kept  them  going.  "There 
is  less  chance  of  accident  ;  the  horses  like  it  better ;  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  a  long  journey  tolerable,"  he  would  say.  Our 
first  pair  shied  at  a  dead  dingo  lying  in  the  road.  It  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  specimen  of  the  tawny  native  dog,  but  its  bushy  tail  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  slayer,  who,  upon  producing  it  at  the  head 

I  station,  would  receive  a  bonus  of  two  figs  of  tobacco.  As  we  passed 
by,  an  iguana  crawled  from  the  interior  of  the  carcase,  and  hurried 
quietly  up  a  trac.  Down  the  mountain  roads  we  went  at  hard  gallop, 
quite  conscious  that  the  giving  ivay  of  a  single  buckle  or  bolt  would 
in  all  probability  roll  us,  very  much  mashed,  into  a  rocky  ravine. 
But,  as  my  companion  observed,  "there's  nothing  like  keeping 
them  going,"  and  it  really  did  seem  as  if  the  plucky  brombies  steered 
belter  aad  ran  freer  vehen  their  blood  was  up. 
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On  this  trip  we  were  not  troubled  with  mosquitoes,  nor,  in  this 
moontainous  district,  are  they  ever  so  troublesome  as  on  the  coast 
Black  duck,  whistling  duck,  wood  duck,  spurwing  plover,  and  curhen 
were  plentiful,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  Uie  squatter  pigeon,  a  pretty 
little  brown  dove  that  derives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  squatting 
on  the  ground.  They  were  generally  in  pairs,  and  when  disturbed, 
lazily  flew  into  the  nearest  tree.  The  birds  are  so  tame  that  the 
blades  knock  them  down  by  hurling  their  nullahs ;  and  stockmen  kill 
them  with  their  whips.  They  are  excellent  eating.  Every  variety  of 
parrot  was  to  be  seen,  and  quail  we  could  put  up  at  pleasure.  What, 
therefore,  with  sport,  cattle-mustering,  evening  amusements,  and  New 
Year's  festivities,  it  is  needless  perhaps  to  explain  that  six  days' 
tcavelliag  with  a  friend  whose  kindness  and  powers  of  entertainment 
were  as  capacious  as  his  body,  albeit  our  roads  or  no  roads — the 
rou^mess  of  which  I  cannot  adequately  describe — were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  total  results. 

KEDSPINNER. 
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THE  INVINCIBLE  ARMADA. 

AT  last  the  day,  big,  not  with  tlie  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome,  but 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  cause,  had  arrived.  After 
mcnths  of  preparation  the  splendid  fleet  which  Philip  of  Spain 
destined  for  the  humiliation  of  the  English  and  the  establishment  of 
Catholic  ascendency,  was  ready  to  quit  the  harbour  and  put  to  sea. 
It  consisted  of  one  hun<ircd  and  twenty-nine  vessels,  well  supplied 
with  cannon,  and  containing  provisions  sufficient  to  feed  a  pwwerful 
army  for  six  months.  On  board  were  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
animated  with  all  the  enthusiasni  of  tlie  fiercest  religious  bigotry. 
The  plan  formed  by  the  King  of  S|>ain  ^-as  that  the  Armada  should 
sail  to  Dun.l;irk,  should  llierc  embark  the  Spanish  troops  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  then 
crossover  to  Margate,  land  the  Spanish  army,  and  alone  sudden 
and  decisive  blow  complete  the  conquest  of  England.  The  expedi- 
tion, which  was  thus  to  crush  the  might  of  a  whole  nation,  was  no  mere 
vulgar  enterprise,  inspired  by  the  usual  aims  of  secular  ambition.  It 
was  a  crusade,  a  holy  war,  a  religious  undertaking.  As  the  Christians 
in  days  of  old  had  invadtd  the  East  to  stamp  out  the  power  of  the 
Infidel,  so  now  the  Catholic  turned  his  eyes  towards  England,  the 
head  and  front  of  aggressive  Protestant  ism,  and  resolved  to  lay  her 
low,  so  tliat  she  no  longer  could  give  her  aid  to  the  foes  of  Holy 
Mother  Church,  then  warring  against  Spain  to  establish  heresy  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Therefore,  her  cause  being  the  cause  of  heaven,  the 
Armada  was  to  bo  worthy  of  her  high  calling,  and  free  from  those 
earthly  stains  which  so  frequently  dimmed  the  lustre  of  warfare.  Her 
mighty  galleons  bore  no  names  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  or  of 
the  heroes  of  Spanish  storj',  but  were  christened  after  the  saints.    On 

I  her  decks  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  to  be  united  with  the 
discipline  of  the  navy.  Mass  was  to  be  celebrated  daily,  and  all  on 
board  were  to  attend  and  do  homage  to  the  Host.  All  gambling, 
blasphemy,  and  licentious  talk  were  to  be  punished  with  severity. 
No  women  were  to  accompany  the  expedition.  On  the  ships 
touching  at  a  port,  the  men  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  land.  Every 
CAre  was  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  lo  cteave  a  good  fceV«v%\ieX:w«<» 


i 
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the  soldiers  and  the  sailors.  Qoarrels  and  contentioD^i  were  to  be 
avoided,  and  Christian  charity  and  harmony  encouraged.  It  was 
ordeied  that  every  morning  the  boys,  "  according  as  is  accustomed, 
shall  give  the  good  morrow  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast,  and  at  the 
evening  shall  say  Ave  Maria,  and  some  days  the  Salve  Regina^  or 
at  the  least  every  Saturday,  together  with  the  Litany."  Religion, 
and  not  war  for  its  own  sake,  was  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
**  First,  and  before  all  things,"  proclaimed  the  Duke  Medina  Sidonia, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  "all  persons  are  to  under- 
ftand,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  the  principal  foundation 
wherewith  his  Majesty  hath  been  moved  to  make  and  undertake  this 
jouxney  hath  been  and  is  to  the  end  to  serve  God  our  Lord,  and  to 
bring  again  to  His  church  and  bosom  many  people  and  souls  which, 
being  oppressed  by  the  heretic  and  enemies  of  our  holy  Catholic 
&ith,  they  keep  in  subjectiou  unto  their  sects  and  unhappiness."' 

The  purpose  of  the  Armada  was  made  still  clearer  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  most  offensive  pastoral  letter  from  one  Cardinal  Allen,  a 
renegade  Englishman,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  as  Arch- 
bisbop-elcct  of  Canterbury  and  Legate  for  England.  In  this 
"  roaring  hcUish  bull,"  as  Lord  Burghley  calls  it,  or  in  this  "  blast 
or  puff  of  a  beggarly  scholar  and  traitor,"  as  Elizabeth  herself  politely 
designates  it,*  the  Cardinal  certainly  does  not  mince  matters.  "  Spain," 
said  he,  "  does  not  war  against  Englishmen,  but  against  Elizabeth, 
the  usurping  heretic,  the  bastard,  the  issue  of  incest,  the  shame  of 
bcr  scs.  It  is  not  England,"  he  cries,  "  but  her  wretched  queen, 
who  has  overthrown  the  Holy  Church,  who  has  persecuted  the  pious 
Catholics,  and  who  has  advanced  the  scum  of  mankind  to  the  sees 
of  the  bishops  and  the  livings  of  God's  priests.  Let  the  English 
people,  tlierefore,  rise  and  welcome  their  deliverer,  and  follow 
no  more  the  broken  fortunes  of  a  mean  and  filthy  woman, 
imlcss  they  wish  to  fail  under  the  curse  pronounced  by  the  angel 
against  the  land  of  Meroz.  In  this  the  hour  of  wrath  upon 
Eliubeth  and  her  partakers,"  he  exclaims,  "  Aght  not  against  the 
•ouIk  of  your  ancestors  and  the  salvation  of  your  wives  and  children. 
R^t  rather  for  God's  Church  and  the  honour  of  England's  knight- 
hood. Fight  for  Christ,  for  religion,  and  for  the  holy  sacraments  of 
our  (aith.  The  prayers  of  all  Christian  people,  the  blood  of  the 
martyred  bisliops,  friars,  priests,  and  laymen  shed  in  this  your  land, 
*SWt  Pa/rrj  DomatU.  Edited  by  R.  Lcmoo.  May  1 1.  1588.  •'Rule* 
ud  onllnaDccs  prcKiibed  for  the  conduct  aod  govemtnenl  of  the  King  of  Spain's 
■nof  ftt  wa." 
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cry  10  God  for  your  victory.  The  saints  in  heaven  are  interceduig 
for  you.  The  priests  on  earth  stretch  forth  their  consecrated  hands 
night  and  day  for  you.  Our  Saviour  Himself  is  among  you  in  tbe 
blessed  Sacrament     Fear  not." 

This  disloyal  rhodomontade  was  freely  circulated  throughout 
England,  but  made  few  converts.  However  zealous  ceitain  English- 
men might  be  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church,  their  first  thoughts 
were  concerned  for  the  safety  of  their  country,  and  their  blood  grew 
hot  at  the  prospect  of  an  invasion  in  the  name  of  religion,  which  was 
to  transform  their  island  into  a  Spanish  dependency.  WTiilst  as  for  the 
rest  of  tbe  nation,  it  was  animated  by  the  keenest  hatred  and  indig- 
nation, and  only  too  eager  to  meet  the  foe  and  crush  his  daring  hopes. 
"  The  Spanish  enterprise,"  wrote  Walsynghara,'  "  puts  England  to 
some  trouble  and  charges,  but  truly  we  fear  it  not ;  for  tliey  shall 
find  us  so  resolute  and  prc[>ared,  tliat  the  good  fellows  who  come  shaU 
have  small  cause  to  tliank  my  Lord  Cardinal  for  setting  them  on  so 
hot  a  piece  of  service.  The  King  of  Spain  must  seek  preferment 
elsew'hcre  for  his  misbegotten  brood,  for  England  will  not  bear  them." 
In  spite  of  all  the  care  and  secrecy  with  which  Philip  during  the  last 
three  years  had  been  maturing  and  carrying  out  his  hostile  designs, 
the  Council  at  Whitehall  had  been  well  posted  up  as  to  his  move- 
ments. Spies,  agents,  and  bribed  informers  had  been  busy  on  the 
quays  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ports,  and  had  sent  home  the 
results  of  their  obsen-ations.  Hastening  from  Lisbon  to  Dartmouth, 
one  Walker  Squior  burned  to  impart  the  intelligence  he  had  ob- 
tained. "  Warlike  preparations,"  he  said,  "  were  being  carried  out 
at  Lisbon  for  some  great  enterprise  against  England;  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour  were  fio  sail  of  hvilks,  from  loo  to  800  tons  each ;  20 
galleons,  of  300  and  500  tons ;  and  40  sail  of  33iscay  ships,  from  100 
to  500  tons  each  ;  whilst  quartered  in  and  about  Lisbon  were  30,000 
Germans,  20,000  Italians  sent  by  the  Pope,  5,000  Spaniards,  and 
7,000  Portuguese,  all  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England."'  Two 
months  later  Walsyngham  was  informed  that  the  King  of  Spain  was 
increasing  his  fleet  and  land  forces  from  various  jjarls,  and  laying  in 
"  immense  quantities  of  grain,  wine,  and  military  stores."'  Early  in 
the  following  year  Roger  Ashton  stated  that  *'  the  King  of  Spain 
has  100,000  men  and  victuals  in  readiness  at  Lisbon  ;  what  will 

■  follow,  God  knows."  *    The  next  month  Drake,  who  by  his  capturing 

■  and  burning  .Spanish  ships  and  galleys  had  given  Philip  "  such  a 

■  cooling  as  never  had  happened  to  him  since  he  was  king,"  wrote  to 

H         •  Smt  Papers  Domittif,  July  ao^  1588.  '  Ibid.  Feb.4,  1586. 

H        •  Il>i<J.  Dec.  la  ijSj,  « Ibid.  M&tctv  39,  \S%7. 
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irjr  WoUey  Ihai  "  great  preparaiions  are  making  for  ihc  mva- 
ion  of  England,"  and  that  he  intended  lo  intercept  the  Spanish  fleet 
oming  out  of  the  Straits  before  it  joined  Uie  king's  forces.'  He, 
lowever,  urged  the  Secretary  lo  prepare  for  the  worst.  Spies, 
aptains  uf  merchant  vessels,  foreign  sailors,  pilots,  all  re-echoed  the 
idvicc  of  Drake,  and  bade  England  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  not 
te  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  One  ship  coming  from  Lisbon,  we 
earn,  had  its  master  and  certain  of  the  crew  taken  and  racked  to 
;ive  information.' 

This  intelligence  was  not  disregarded,  though  the  peculiar  views 
)f  the  queen  prevented  it  from  being  acted  upon  in  the  thorough 
ind  decided  manner  such  an  emergency  rcquiied.  The  Armada 
lid  not  luni  her  bows  towards  England  until  the  July  of  1588, 
hough  she  bad  been  timed  to  start  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous 
fear.  Various  causes  had,  however,  hindered  the  departure  of  the 
Expedition  from  iJic  Togus.  >Micu  the  fleet  had  been  ready  to  sail, 
he  troops  under  Parma  had  not  been  ready  (o  embark  ;  then  there 
lad  been  delays  awaiting  the  result  of  certain  diplomatic  negotiations ; 
kor  bad  the  weather  been  propitious  for  a  vast  fleet  lo  encounter  the 
leavy  seas  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  finally,  when  all  had  been  prepared, 
ind  orders  were  about  to  be  issued  to  weigh  anchor,  Santa  Cruz, 
he  commander  of  the  expedition,  suddenly  died,  and  further  delays 
msucd  on  the  appointment  of  Medina  Sidonia  as  his  successor, 
rhcse  continued  postponements  were  of  the  greatest  service  to 
Sogluu].  The  few  ships  which  tlien  constituted  her  navy  were  put 
nto  commission.  Privateers  were  requisitioned  as  auxiliaries.  The 
KKt  vessels  belonging  to  our  merchant  fleet  were  armed,  and  instruc- 
ions  despatched  to  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  "  to  take  the  ships 
nto  the  Channel  to  defend  the  realm  ag.iinst  the  Spaniards."  But 
low,  in  this  grave  hour  of  England's  need,  the  rontemptible  mean- 
lets  which  was  the  most  conspicuous  fault  in  the  rJiaracter  of 
^Uubeth  became  painfully  apparent.  Her  courage  was  high,  and 
icr  cooduct  splendid  in  stimulating  her  people  to  resist  the  foe;  but. 
mbappily.  she  was  desirous  of  defending  her  realm  on  the  cheapest 
erms.  Every  vessel  in  the  fleet  was  worked  short-handed.  The  pro- 
isions  supplied  to  the  seamen  were  cm  down  to  star\ing  point ;  since 
'every  man's  victual  of  beef  stondeth  her  Majesty  four  pence  the 
lay,"  it  was  proposed  to  alter  "  that  kind  of  victual  to  fish,  oil,  and 
«»."  There  were  no  provisions  in  store,  and  the  men,  supplied 
rom  a  distance  with  small  quandties  at  n  time,  were  often  for  days 
Jmost  without  food.    "  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of,  slact  \.\\«c 
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were  ships  in  England,"  urites  Ho^-ardto  Burghley,'  •*  as  no  victuals 
in  store.  King  HaiT)*,  her  Majesty's  father,  never  made  a  less  supply 
than  six  weeks,  and  yet  there  was  marvellous  help  upon  extremitjr, 
for  there  was  ever  provision  at  Portsmouth,  and  also  at  Dover  store 
ever  at  haiid  upon  necessity."  Tlic  pay  of  the  men  was  in  arrears, 
there  was  even  a  lack  of  powder  ;  and  on  the  slightest  rumour  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  project  of  the  Armada,  the  queen,  in  whose 
hands  all  the  details  of  management  lay,  gave  orders,  to  the  intense 
anger  and  indignation  of  the  captains  in  conunand,  for  the  instant 
reduction  of  the  fieet.  "  What  did  move  her  Majesty,"  writes 
Howard  to  Walsyngham,^  "  to  diminish  our  forces  on  the  sudden  1 
know  not  If  anything  be  attempted  now  upon  the  sudden,  cither 
for  Scotland  or  to  invade  this  coast,  we  shall  do  as  much  good  for 
the  service  as  the  hoys  which  lie  at  Lyon  quay.  There  is  no  master 
in  England  that  will  undertake  with  these  men  that  are  now  in  them 
to  carry  the  ships  back  to  Chatham.  Our  state  is  well  known  in 
Manders,  and  as  we  were  a  terror  to  them  at  our  fu-st  coming  out,  so 
now  they  make  little  reckoning  of  us.  They  know  that  we  are  like 
bears  tied  to  stakes,  and  they  may  come  as  dogs  to  offend  us,  and 
we  caimot  hurt  them." 

When,  however,  it  became  definitely  knon-n  that  the  long-expected 
Annada  was  in  full  sail  for  our  shores,  and  that  peace  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  queen  took  less  upon  herself,  and  entrusted  the 
management  of  affairs  tu  her  Council  And  now  all  was  activity 
and  preparation,  though,  as  wc  shall  see,  the  supply  of  provisions  to 
the  fleet  still  left  much  to  be  desired.  Every  shire  in  the  kingdom 
was  instructed  to  make  its  prcijarations  fur  resistance.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Portsmouth  were  strengthened ;  "  for,"  writes  Lord  Sussex 
to  Burghley,*  "  at  the  queen's  coronation  I  durst  not  shoot  off  one 
piece,  ilie  tower  was  so  old  and  rotten."  The  maritime  counties 
called  out  their  men,  and  marched  them  down  to  the  coast,  to  defend 
the  ports  where  it  was  expected  the  enemy  might  land ;  at  Falmouth 
jr,ooo  men  were  drawn  up,  at  Plymouth  17,000,  at  Portsmouth 
16,000,  and  at  Harwich  17,000.  The  Karl  of  Pembroke,  as  Lord 
President  of  Wales,  was  bidden  to  repair  to  Milford  Haven,  '*  to  be 
in  readiness  to  defend  that  haven,  wtuch  from  its  depth  and  com* 
modiousncss  might  be  selected  for  the  descent  of  the  Spaniards." 
A  miuidatc  was  issued  by  the  queen,  addressed  to  all  tlie  leading 
peers,  *'  declaring  the  necessity  for  speedily  putting  the  realm  in  a 
posture  of  defence  to  resist  the  attempts  of  Spain,  and  relying  upon 
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ihdr  lordships  to  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  attend  upon  her 
person  «^lh  such  a  convenient  number  of  lances  and  light  horse  as 
may  stand  with  their  abilities."  In  every  county  the  cavalry  and 
trained  men  were  called  out  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  whilst  the  deputy 
ileutenants  were  instructed  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  required.  The  forts  on  the  south  and  east  coast  were 
strongly  garrisoned.  Orders  were  despatdied  to  the  inland  counties  to 
fimiiah  an  anny  for  the  special  defence  of  the  royal  person.  Private 
individuals  were  asked  by  the  queen  ortlie  Council  to  contribute  men 
and  annour  "  to\vaxds  resisting  the  foreign  attempts  against  this  realm, 
their  natural  and  sweet  country."  Lord  Morlcy  agreed  to  raise 
twenty  light  horse,  thirty  musliets,  and  seventy  calivers  at  his  on-n 
expense,  "  though  my  estate  at  this  present,  owing  to  my  father's 
Ibnd  departure,  has  been  very  much  reduced. '  T>ord  Dacre  wrote, 
"  I  can  bring  into  the  field,  ready  ftinilshed  for  defence  of  her 
Majesty's  person,  ten  lances,  ten  light  horse,  ten  petroncls,  forty 
conlets,  twenty  muskets,  and  twenty  calivers,  and  am  right  sorry 
thac  my  ability  is  so  w^cakened  by  long  suits  in  law  that  I  cannot  do 
more.**  I-ord  Sandys,  in  spite  of  his  "embarrassed  circumstances," 
expressed  himself  ready  to  bring  into  the  field,  '*  for  the  defence  of 
the  queen,  himself  and  household  ser^'ants,  to  the  number  of  ten 
horses  and  geldings  furnished  in  armour  of  prooH"  Even  the  aged 
Shrewsbury  wrote  to  tlie  queen,  offering  his  services  to  resist  the 
invasion:  "Though  I  am  old,  yet  your  Majesty's  quarrel  shall  make 
me  young  again ;  though  lame  in  body,  yet  lusty  in  heart  to  lend  your 
greatest  enemy  one  blow,  to  live  and  die  in  your  service."  Their 
patriotic  example  had  numerous  imitators.  Peers  and  country 
gentlemen  readily  responded  to  the  call,  and  many  crippled  their 
estates  to  prove  the  aidour  of  their  loyally.  It  was  the  especial 
duty  of  the  clergy  to  furnish  horse  and  armour.  Thus,  with  her  fleet 
standing  out  to  sea,  her  troops  drawn  up  upon  the  beach,  her  home 
counties  well  supplied  with  reserve  forces,  her  forts  strongly  guarded, 
and  keeping  strict  watch,  England  was  ready  to  welcome  the  invader.' 
From  the  letters  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  who,  on  board  the  Ark 
Rttftigk  at  anchor  off  Plymouth,  was  keenly  watching  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  we  see  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  how 
he  was  employing  his  time.  A  brief  summary  of  their  content*  will 
serve  as  a  diary  during  this  anxious  interval : — 

Hi<ra8.  TJ/^rrf  Jiir^/iy.— Tbe  fiWps  witli  provisioos  h*«  not  lieen  uot. 
Only  i8  tUyb'  vieiuals  on  baanl.  Thv  &b«il&  of  pevoiufaire  scud  «-onl  UiM 
the  Spuiih  dMt  u  ready  to  csomeoul  with  the  tint  wind.     Will  Mil  to  mccl  than 
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as  the  wind  pennits.  Go  out  be  will,  thotq;!!  he  shoold  lUrrc 
Beseeches  Barghley  to  hasten  the  provisions,  Tor  if  the  wiod  hold  u  it  b  but  &n 
sis  days  the  Spaniards  will  be  knocking  at  our  door^  With  the  gilUQtcit 
company  o\  captains,  soliliers,  and  marinere  ever  seen  in  Ki^land,  it  were  pity 
they  should  lack  meat. 

June  13.  To  Waisyngham. — Can  do  no  good  with  the  wind,  as  it  is  in  the 
west,  and  bluws  so  haid  that  only  the  Urges)  ships  dare  ride  in  the  Sound.  Sitch 
weather  was  never  seen  at  tbis  time  of  the  year.  Their  victuals  will  be  out  on 
Saturday,  ami  no  new  supplies  have  arrived.  The  men  behave  admirably;  none 
have  mutinied,  though  all  know  they  arc  short  of  promions.  Kindly  bandied, 
they  will  tiear  want,  and  run  through  fire  and  water.  InlcUigeDce  that  the  fleet 
is  (dT  the  rock. 

June  14.  To  the  lamA— Have  had  three  days' continued  slonn,  and  ha»e 
"  daanced  as  lustily  asthe  ealloniest  daunccrs  in  the  Counc." 

June  19.  To  Iht  jflww.—  On  every  qnestion  of  moment  consults  Sir  F.  Diske, 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Sheffield,  Sir  Roger  Williams,  Hawkins,  FrobUher, 
and  Fanner  as  a  council  of  n-ar.  For  the  love  of  God,  tel  nut  the  queen  think 
now  of  charges.  Hope  that  if  he  fall  in  service,  ber  Majesty  will  let  Lady 
Howard  have  the  keeping  of  Hampton  Court  or  Oatlands,  as  be  shall  not 
leave  her  "so  well  olT as  so  good  a  wife  dolh  deserve." 

June  23.  To  the  Queen.  — Has  several  limes  put  to  sea,  but  been  driven  back  by 
the  wind  to  riyraouth.  Their  vicliials  have  anivciJ,  and  hopes  lo  sail  lo-mgr- 
row  morning.  Hears  lliat  the  -Sfianish  fleet  has  been  scattered  by  the  stonn,  and 
hopes  lo  meet  with  them  off  the  coast  of  France.  Implores  her,  for  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  lo  awaken  llioroughly,  and  to  sec  the  villanous  treasons  round  about  hct. 

July  6.  To  Wahyn^ham.  —  V^xx  of  the  Siwmish  fleet  has  been  discovered  off 
the  Scilly  Isles,  Imt  has  lieen  dkjterserl  by  the  stormy  weather.  Has  divided  his 
fleet  into  three  sections— himself  in  mid-diaooel,  Drake  oH*  Ushant,  and  Hawkins 
towards  Scilly. 

July  ij.    To  tftt  JOff/r.^Boata  of  all  sorts  have  been  sent  from  time  to  time 
to  discover   the   S]»n!sh  fleet,   but  the  foul  weather  has  prevented  them  from 
making  the  coast  of  Spain.     Prays  God  to  preserve  the  fleet  from  sickoett,  for      , 
Ihey  fear  llwl  more  ihan  any  hurts  the  Spaniards  can  do  them.  I 

July  17.    To  tkt  j«»w.— Obliged  to  put  in  for  water,  but  neither  sickness  nor      ' 
death  shall  delay  them.     Never  saw  nobler  ratnds  than  are  now  in  I'lymoutb.  ' 

Late  in  the  evening  of  July  19  the  towering  hulls  of  the  Armada 
rounded  the  Lizard.  The  shores  of  England  were  before  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  object  of  their  ainbition  was  about  to  be  attained. 
At  last  the  weary  montlis  passed  in  bu-fty  preparation,  the  anxious 
nights  spent  amid  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  the  fatigues  and 
privations  that  had  been  endured,  were  now  to  receive  their  reward 
The  spirits  of  the  men  on  board  the  galleons  rose  high,  for  all  were 
convinced  that  success  was  about  to  crown  their  efforts.  The 
moment  had  arrived  when  vengeance  was  to  be  theirs.  Within  sight 
was  the  England  who  had  shown  herself  on  ever)*  occasion  the  enemy 
of  Spain — who  had  encouraged  the  Protestant  revolt  in  the  Low 
Countries,  who  had  robbed  the  West  Indies  of  their  treasures,  whg 
'  SiaieFoftn  DmtstU,  i^Rft, 
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captured  wealthy  galleons  bound  for  Cadiz  or  Lisbon,  and 
brought  them  in  triumph  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  whose  famous 
nurincTs  had,  within  the  very  fortifications  which  commanded  the 
Spanish  ports,  fallen  upon  the  fleets  of  the  most  catholic  king, 
plundered  them  of  their  goods,  and  then  left  thera  a  mass  of 
wrecked  Umber.  But  the  hour  of  revenge  was  at  hand,  and  haughty 
England,  who  styled  herself  the  raistress  of  the  seas,  was  to  be 
humbled  on  her  own  element,  and  yield  her  lands  to  the  foreigner. 
Forming  his  sliips  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  which  stretched  some 
•even  miles  from  horn  to  horn,  Medina  Sidonia  came  full  sail  towards 
Plymouth.  Hastily  weighing  anchor.  Lord  Howard  hurried  out  of 
the  harbour  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  in  the  Channel. 

Meanwhile  the  beacon-lights  had  flashed  throughout  the  country 
ihe  iwws  of  the  arrival  of  the  Armada.  In  every  shire  men  were 
looking  up  their  arms  and  saddling  their  horses  ready  for  any  emergency. 
Shipping  was  placed  at  the  Nore  to  protect  both  Sheppey  and  the 
Thames,  A  camp  was  formed  at  Tilbury  to  cover  London  ;  and  the 
£arl  of  Leicester^  who  had  shou-n  himself  both  incompetent  and 
improvident  in  the  Low  Countries^  and  who  owed  all  his  advance- 
meal  to  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  queen,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  The  hour  of  danger,  however,  stimulated  him 
to  unwonted  activity.  "Nothing  must  be  neglected,"  he  wrote  to 
tJic  Council,  "  to  oppose  this  mighty  enemy  now  knocking  at  our 
^es."  The  queen  herself  came  down  to  the  camp,  rode  along  the 
tines,  and  exhorted  her  troops  to  remember  their  duty  to  their  country 
and  their  religion.  She  avowed  it  as  her  intention,  though  a  woman, 
to  lead  ihcm  herself  against  the  enemy,  and  perish  in  battle  rather 
than  survive  the  ruin  and  slavery  of  her  people.  The  soldiers,  how- 
ever, required  liiile  pressing  to  go  forth  and  attack  the  enemy.  They 
burned  to  meet  the  foe  who  had  the  audicity  to  attempt  the  invasion 
of  their  counir)',  and  to  dream  of  forcing  upon  Protestant  England 
the  hated  creed  of  Rome.  Stories  of  the  tenors  of  the  Inquisition, 
oC  the  cruelties  that  had  been  practised  by  Alva  in  the  Low 
Countries,  of  the  fate  that  was  to  be  in  store  for  Englishmen  should 
the  forces  of  Medina  and  Parma  win  the  day,  were  freely  circulated, 
and  goaded  the  patriotism  of  the  country  into  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
wild  and  vindictive  hate.  \Vhatever  the  result  might  be,  it  was  evident 
that  England  would  only  part  with  all  that  she  held  most  dear  at  the 
price  of  her  very  life.  "  'l*hey  are  as  gallant  and  willing  men  as  ever 
were  seen,"  writes  Leicester  of  the  troops  massed  together  at  Tilbury. 
To  the  commander-in-chief— "a  mere  treacherous  mimotv,*'  a&V\ift 
Totegrade  Al/cn  plainly  styled  biin — Elizabeth  CQtTUSlcd  ^ile  ctvVYtt 
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management  of  all  niiliury  details,  aod  she  accordingly  wrote  to 
him  asking  for  advice,  and  the  course  she  ought  to  pursue.  Leicester— 
in  his  correspondence  he  signs  himself  Lcycester — thns  replies  to 
his  "  most  dere  and  gracious  Lady." '  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  the 
enemies  that  approach  her  kingdom  arc  her  undeserved  foes,  yet 
neither  their  malice  nor  their  forces  need  inspire  fear,  "  for  there  is  a 
most  just  God  that  beholdeth  the  innocency  of  yonr  heart;  and  the 
cause  you  are  assailed  for  is  His,  and  His  Church's,  and  He  never 
failed  any  that  faithfully  do  put  iheir  chief  trust  in  His  goodness." 
Since  she  has  asked  for  his  counsel,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  advise 
her  to  gather  her  army  about  her  in  the  strongest  manner  pos- 
sible, to  have  it  officered  by  the  oldest  and  best  assured  captans, 
and  to  place  in  the  position  of  supreme  command  "  some  special 
nobleman."  Then  as  to  herself.  "  And  now  for  your  person,  being 
the  most  dainty  and  sacred  thing  we  have  in  this  world  to  care  for, 
much  more  for  advice  to  be  given  for  the  direction  of  it,  a  man  must 
tremble  when  he  thiuks  of  it,  especially  finding  your  Majesty  to  luve 
the  princely  courage  to  trans|K)rt  yourself  to  the  uttermost  confines 
of  your  realm,  to  meet  your  enemies  and  to  defend  your  subjects.  I 
cannot,  most  dcrc  queen,  consent  to  tliat,  for  upon  your  welfare  con- 
sists the  security  of  the  whole  kingdom."  Accordingly  he  recom- 
mends her  to  go  to  her  house  at  Havering,  with  the  army  round 
about  her  there;  but  should  she  wish  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at 
the  camp,  she  can  rest  "  in  your  poor  lieutenant's  cabin ;  thus  lar, 
but  no  further,  can  I  consent  to  adventure  your  person."  As  for 
her  gracious  favour  to  him,  continues  Leicester,  "I  can  only  yield 
the  like  sacrifice  I  owe  to  God,  which  is  a  thankful  heart,  and  to 
offer  my  body,  life,  and  all  to  do  your  service."  His  advice  was 
accepted,  and  the  queen  retired  to  Havering ;  there  she  was 
surrounded  by  a  picked  army,  officered  by  Sir  Wm.  Hatton,  Sir 
Wm.  KnoUes,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Sir  John  Smith,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil, 
Sir  Edmund  Cary,  Sir  John  Peyton,  Sir  Henry  Goodyer,  Sir  Edw. 
Winkfield,  with  the  Ix>rd  Chamberlain  at  the  head. 

Shortly  after  her  retirement  Eliz;ibeth  wrute  to  Leicester  that  she 
intended  paying  him  a  visit  at  Tilbury  to  see  the  camp.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief was  delighted  at  tlie  proposal.  It  was  news,  he 
said,  that  pleased  him  most  next  *'  the  well-doing  of  your  sacred 
person."  He  urged  his  "good  sweet  queen"  not  to  alter  her  pur- 
pose if  God  gave  her  health,  and  assured  her  that  the  lodging  he  had 
prepared  for  her  was  "  a  proper  sweet  cleanly  house,"  within  a  little 
railc  of  the  camiJ,  and  that  her  person  would  be  as  siu-c  there  as  a! 
'  S/aUJ^fert  /hmntit,  July  17,  158%. 
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James's.'  The  Cavourite  was,  howevtr,  to  indite  nomore  lettcre  to 
his  "good  sweet  queen."  The  niarshy  soil  of  Ti]bur>'  had  caused 
much  sickness  In  the  camp,  and  Leicester,  as  soon  ns  all  Tears  of  a 
Spanish  invasion  were  at  an  end,  was  meditating  a  \'isit  to  Bath,  to 
be  cured  of  the  low  fc\*er  which  was  then  hanging  over  hira.  He 
wrote  to  Elizabeth,  "  from  her  old  lodging  at  Rycott,"  inquiring  ofler 
her  health,  "  the  chicfcst  thing  in  this  world  I  pray  for;"  and 
informing  her  that  he  still  continued  her  medicine,  as  it  had  done 
him  more  good  than  any  other.     He  hoped,  however,  he  said,  to  be 

Rrfccily  cured  at  "  the  Bath,"  and  concluded  by  praying  for  her 
ppy  preservation,  and  humbly  kissing  her  feet.     His  hopes  were 
t  to  be  granted,  for  he  died  early  in  September,  on  his  way  to 
milwonk     His  letter  is  dated  August  29,  and  addressed  "To  y* 
V.  most  excellent  Ma**."    Beneath  the  address  Elizabeth  has  written 
in  bcT  own  handwriting  the  pathetic  remark,  '•  His  last  letter."' 
Into  the  oft-told  story  of  the  overthrow  of  Uie  Armada,  except  as 
is  illustrated  by  fresh  revelations  from  Uic  "State  Papers,"  we  shall 
\  enter.      On  issuing    from   Pl>-nioulh   harbour   into  the  open 
Channel,  Lord  Howard  gave  orders  to  his  men  not  to  come  to  close 
CIS  with  the  towering  unwieldy  galleons,  but  to  pour  broadside 
broadside  into  tliem  at  a  distance,  and  to  bide  their  opportunity 
(aW  upon  them.   They  had  not  long  to  wait.    One  of  the  galleons, 
Ca/iitiUia,  carrying  the  (lag  of  Pedro  de  Valdez,  ran  foul  of  the  Sania 
/<Ui>iti,  and  broke  her  bowspriL     She  was  disabled  ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  Spaniards  tried  to  take  her  in  tow,  and  Drake  timely  coming 
up,  she  struck  her  flag  and  was  tugged,  at  the  stem  of  the  Rnenge, 
a  prize  into  Torbay.     Among  the  prisoners  was  De  Valdez,  "  the 
third  in  command  of  the  fleet,"  and  Joan  Martinez  de  Recaldo,  vicc- 

KmiraL'  As  the  Armada  advanced  up  the  Channel  the  English 
ng  upon  its  rear,  firing  shot  after  shot  into  the  lofty  hulls  of  its 
galleons  and  galleasses,  yet  all  the  while  taking  cjtcellent  care  to  give 
Ibem  a  wide  berth,  "The  enemy  pursue  me,"  moans  Medina 
Sidonia ;  '*  they  fire  upon  me  most  da)-^  from  morning  till  nightfall ; 
but  they  will  not  close  and  grapple.  I  have  purposely  left  ships 
exposed  to  tempt  them  to  board,  but  tiicy  decline  to  do  it,  and  there 
is  no  remedy,  for  ihey  arc  swift  and  we  arc  slotv-."  The  Spanish 
captain'general  xvas  fairly  nonplussed.  The  smart,  well-handled 
Eng^h  ships  ran  in  and  out,  doing  him  as  much  damage  as  it  was 
possible,  always  declining  to  come  to  close  quarters,  whilst  his 
lumbering  craft  were  useless  to  chase  and  cripple  the  agile  enemy. 

^  SttUt  rj^n  D^mtstu;  Aug.  5,  isSa.  *  Ibid.  Aug.  ag,  15S8. 

*  Ibid.  July  3^  tS88. 
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Medina  resolved  to  bear  up  for  Calais,  in  the  hope  that  P&rma  was 
ready  to  put  to  sea.  Shortly  after  the  galleons  liad  anchored  in 
Calais  roads,  Lord  Howard,  whose  ammunition  and  provisionp 
owing  to  the  short-sighted  stinginess  of  Elizabeth,  were  running 
terribly  low,  and  who,  conscqucnlly,  was  most  anxious  not  to  pro- 
tract proceedings,  practised  a  successful  ruse  upon  the  Spaniards. 
Filling  certain  of  his  smaller  ships  wth  combustible  materials,  he 
despatched  them  one  after  the  other  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
The  Spaniards,  panic-stricken,  cut  their  cables,  and,  utterly  de- 
moralised, took  to  flight  in  alt  speed.  The  next  morning  Howard, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  their  confusion,  fell  upon  them,  and 
destroyed  about  a  dozen  of  their  ships,  besides  inflicting  considerable 
damage  upon  their  fleet  generally.  "  On  Sunday  at  midnight,"  writes 
one  Tomson  to  Walsynghara,'  "the  admiral,  having  the  wind,  sent 
certain  ships  on  fire  amongst  the  enemy,  who  in  great  confusion 
slipped  their  cables,  ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  ran  out  to  sea, 
pursued  by  the  Knglish.  Out  of  1 24  that  anchored  off  Calais,  only 
86  can  be  fotmd."  One  of  the  galleasses  having  got  ashore,  the 
Knglish  rowed  towards  her,  intending  to  make  her  their  prize  ;  but 
after  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  the  crew  were  supported  by  the 
French,  they  were  beaten  oflT,  and  had  to  make  a  speedy  retreat. 
Tt  was  now  evident  to  the  most  ardent  Spaniard  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  completely  frustrated.  The  Duke  of 
i'arma  declined  to  quit  the  harbour  to  land  his  forces  in  England 
unless  protected  by  (he  Spanish  fleet,  and  the  Armada  was  now 
flying  northwards  for  dear  life,  intent  far  more  upon  seeing  the  coast 
af  Spain  than  lluit  of  England.  "  Ood  grant  ye  have  a.  good  eye 
1(1  the  Duke  of  Parma,"  writes  Drake  cheerily  to  Walsyngbam,*  "for 
v\ith  the  grace  of  God,  if  we  live,  I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to 
handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Sidonia  as  he  shall  wish  himself 
at  St.  Mary  Port  among  his  orange-trees."  The  Duke  must  have 
.ilrcady  wished  himself  among  his  orangc-trecs.  Nervous  and 
ronfused  by  the  complete  collapse  of  the  expedition,  he  knew  not 
what  course  to  pursue.  He  dared  not  return  home  by  the  Channel^ 
for  his  men  refused  to  encounter  the  English  again  in  the  narrow 
seas ;  and  so,  after  an  anxious  parliament  with  his  lieutenants,  it 
was  resolved  to  seek  Spain  by  way  of  the  North  Sea.'    Crowding 

>  Statt  Fa/itrJ,  Domtitic,  July  30.  15S8,  *  Iliid.  July  31,  15S8. 

*  Slatt  Papers,  Ireianit,  edited  by  H.  C.  Hatnilton.  Enclosed  lo  Bui^hlcy  by 
ibe  Lord  Deputy,  Ocl.,  I,  15S18.  T>irecltoiis  nfthe  Puke  Mwliiia.  "Thccouise 
that  n  (ir«r  tn  be  held  is  io  (he  N.N.  K.,  until  you  Ix  found  aoder  61^  direct; 
wail  then  takfgtrat  heed  Ictt  ym  fall  upon  the  wUnA  ot  l)rt\anA, 
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xU  fiuli  and  throwing  overboard  all  useless  cargo,  ihc  Armada  steered 
for  the  OrkncTS.  Howard,  however,  had  no  intention  of  seeing  the 
hostile  fleet  sneak  off  liVc  a  whipped  cur  without  receiving  the  full 
panishmcntshc  so  richly  deserved.  Leaving  Lord  Henrj-  Seymour's 
squadron  to  guard  "  the  narrow  seas,"  the  English  admiral  gave 
chase  to  the  Spaniard.  But  Knglish  courage,  though  capable  of  great 
efforts,  requires  to  be  supplied  with  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence. 
A  stem  chase  is  proverbially  a  long  chase,  but  it  becomes  infinitely 
longer  when  the  crews  in  pursuit  are  decimated  by  scur\'y  and 
dysentery,  are  weakened  by  absolute  hunger,  are  in  want  of  water, 
and  are  only  animated  by  the  undying  pluck  of  their  race.  Sadder 
reading  there  is  not  than  the  piteous  moans  for  provisions  to 
be  met  with  in  the  State  Papers  of  this  date  from  the  captains 
of  the  dUTerent  men-of-war  then  watching  the  Channel  for  the  pro- 
tection of  England.  Wages  were  in  arrears,  every  farthing  of  exb^ 
expenditure  had  to  be  rigidly  accounted  for  lo  the  queen,  whilst 
iailora  brought  on  shore  sick  or  dying  had  no  place  to  receive 
them.  "  It  would  grieve  any  man's  heart,"  writes  Howard,  "  to  sec 
men  who  had  served  so  valiantly  die  so  miserably."  Yet  Elizabeth, 
who  onxd  her  realm  to  tJie  efforts  of  these  her  gallant  subjects, 
though  she  could  speak  brave  words  to  them  which  stirred  their 
blood  like  a  trumpet,  would  permit  no  lavish  encroachments  upon 
her  exchequer.  She  doled  out  in  miserable  portions  money,  food, 
drink,  and  clothes.  Even  her  cherished  favourite  I,«icestcr  had  to 
complain  that  on  4,000  men  commg  into  Tilbury  after  a  twenty-miles 
march,  "  as  forward  and  willing  men  as  ever  I  saw,"  there  was  not 
"  a  barrel  of  beer  nor  a  loaf  of  bread"  to  give  them'  The  one  cry 
throughout  the  correspondence  of  this  period  is,  "  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  patient  and  willing  spirit  of  botli  sailors  and  soldiers ;  but 
for  God's  sake  send  us  pro'nsions,  send  us  powder,  send  us  money, 
clothes,  and  drink,  else  we  be  too  enfeebled  to  fight."  Still,  the 
miserable  parsimony  of  the  queen  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  in  spite 
of  Drake's  advice  that  it  was  an  ill  policy  "  to  hazard  a  kingdom  with 
saving  a  little  charge.** 

The  result  of  all  this  cheese-paring  was  now  to  tell  its  talc.  Off 
Norfolk  a  storm  arose :  the  men  under  Howard  in  pursuit  of  the 
Armada  were  too  weak  to  work  the  ships — the  Admiral  himself  was 


Jkarm  tkat  may  happen  unts yea  upon  that  roajf.  Then  parting  from  thi»e  JsUndi, 
umI  doubliog  ihe  C»pe  in  6ii  <Iccre«,  you  sliall  run  W.S.W.  iiniil  you  be  found 
wiJcf  58  degieo,  and  thence  lo  S.W.  lo  Die  heiglit  of  5J  dfyrecs,  ami  then  to 
.W..  nuking  to  Ctpe  Finiilenr,  mi)  so  to  llie  Groin  [ConmnaV" 
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compelled  10  satisfy  the  jfangs  of  hunger  with  a  few  coarse  beans, 
whilst  the  crews  were  forced  for  drink — the  story  can  hardly  be 
credited — to  fall  back  upon  the  resources  of  human  nature,'  and  the 
chase  had  to  be  abandoned.  With  extreme  difficulty  Howard,  accom- 
panied by  the  largest  of  his  ships,  reached  Margate:  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  were  driven  into  Harwich.  "  Our  |)arsimony  at  home,"  writes 
Captain  \Vhyte  to  Walsyngham,'  *'  hath  bereaved  us  of  the  famousest 
victory  that  ever  our  nation  had  at  sea."  Upon  his  return  home  the 
admiral  sent  to  Walsyngham'  the  following  brief  diarj-  of  the  events 
that  had  occurred  whilst  the  English  fleet  was  under  his  command  ; — 

July  19,  Friday.^rpon  Friday,  being  the  19thort]iC|>rTScnt  monthi  parlofthe 
Spanish  navy,  to  tlic  number  of  fifty  luul.  were  discovered  about  ihc  i&lcs  of  Scilly. 
hovering  in  the  wind,  as  it  seemed,  to  aiteiid  ihc  rc>t  of  the  lleet ;  uid  the  next  day, 
at  three  af  the  clock  in  the  nftemoon,  the  Lord  Admiral  f^I  forth  with  our  nary  wA 
of  t'lymoutb,  though  uith  some  diRiciilly,  the  wind  being  at  south-west.  Not- 
with&tamling,  thriH^h  the  great  travail  QStA  bj'  our  men,  tbey  not  only  cleared 
the  bubour,  Iwt  also,  tbc  next  day  being  Sunday,  about  nine  of  th«  clock  in  the 
morning,  recovered  the  wind  of  the  whole  fleet,  wbich  being  thoroughly  dtscried 
was  found  lo  con>ist  of  1 20  sail  great  and  $m.-dl. 

Al  ihe  same  instant  the  Lord  Adoiiral  gave  them  fight  within  the  view  of 
Plymoulh,  from  whence  the  Mayor  with  others  Bent  them  continually  wpplies  of 
men  till  Iht^  were  past  iheir  coasl.  Tliis  fight  continued  till  one  of  the  clock  the 
tame  day,  wherein  the  enemy  was  made  Co  bear  room  with  some  of  his  slups  to  stop 
Ihcir  leaks.  The  same  day,  by  an  accident  of  fire  happening  in  one  of  their  great 
Uiips  of  the  burden  of  [i,20o]  tons,  they  were  blown  up  with  powder,  about 
120  men,  the  rest  being  compelled  to  leave  her,  and  so  she  was  by  the  IjovA 
Admiral  sent  into  the  west  part  of  England. 

July  32,  Monday. — Upon  Momlny.  the  23nd,  one  of  the  chief  galleons,  wherein 
tvos  Man  Petiro  de  Valdez  with  450  men,  was  taken  by  reason  of  hi«  nusl  that 
was  spent  with  the  breaking  of  his  bowsprit,  softs  he  presently  yielded  with  sundry 
gentlemen  of  good  quality. 

July  33,  Tuesday.— On  Tuesday,  the  33rd,  the  Lord  Admiral  charging  the 
<^emy,  who  had  then  gotten  some  ad;-anlage  of  the  wind,  and  thereupon  teemed 
more  desirous  to  abide  out  force  tha.n  before,  feU  in  Tight  with  them  uver  against 
St.  Albao's,  about  fire  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  wind  being  at  north-east, 
and  so  continued  \nth  great  force  on  both  sides  till  Ute  in  the  evening,  when  the 
wind  coming  again  to  be  south-west  and  somewhal  large,  they  be{^  to  go  home- 
ward. 

July  24,  Wednesday.— The  same  night  and  ail  Wednesday  the  Lord  AdmiraJ 
kept  verynear  unto  the  Spanish  fleet. 

July  2^,  Thursday. — Upon  Thursday,  the  25th,  over  against  Duonose,  part  of 
the  lale  of  Wight,  the  Lord  Admiral  espying  Captain  Frobishcr  with  a  few  oilier 
ship<i  In  he  in  a  iharp  fight  ^nlh  the  ef\emy,  and  fearing  they  should  be  distrened» 
did  with  five  of  his  best  ship?  bear  up  toward  the  admiral  of  ihe  Sponkh  fleet, 
nnd  80  breaking  into  the  heart  of  them  begut  a  very  shari)  Rght,  being  within 

'  StaU  Pa^en  Domejtie,  Aug.  9.  >588.  *  Ibid,  Aug.  8,  1588. 

'IlMd.  Aog.  7.  t^SS. 
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tw»  or  three  score  one  of  ihe  other,  until  (bey  hod  cleared  Captain  FrobUher  uul 
in«I«  llieni  girc  [^«ce, 

July  36.  FtidAy.— The  next  day  being  the  s6(h,  Ibe  Lord  Admlnl  only  eon- 
Ifanied  lii«  punolt  of  the  enemy,  having  still  increased  hb  proviriaiu,  and  keeping 
the  «iD4  of  them, 

July  37,  SatoHiy.— Upon  Ssturdky,  the  37tJi,aboat  eight  of  the  dock  *t  night, 
the  Lotd  Henry  Scynuxir,  adnuni)  in  the  narrow  jieiis,  joined  with  the  Lord 
Adratnl  in  Whittaod  Bay,  over  igunst  the  clifT  of  Calais,  and  amrhored  together, 
■Ml  the  Spuiish  fleet  roile  also  at  anclior  to  leewmrd  of  the  Loid  Admira],  and 
nearer  to  CaJait  roodi. 

July  38,  Snaday.— The  aStb,  the  Lurd  Admiral  prepared  seven  ships  liUcd  with 
pilch,  tar,  ttid  other  neceuariu  for  the  burning  or  some  of  the  enemy's  fleet; 
and  at  eleven  of  the  clock  at  night,  the  wind  and  tide  sen'iag,  pat  the  stratagem 
into  exccniion,  the  event  wbereof  was  this  : — 

July  29.  Monday. — Upon  Monday,  the  39th,  early  in  the  morning,  tlie  admiral 
of  the  gaUeuKi  tiiltog  next  to  our  fleet,  let  slip  her  anchor  and  cable  to  avoid 
the  fitei,  and  driving  thwart  another  galleaa.<i,  her  cable  look  hold  of  the  other 
rvdder  and  broVe  it  dean  away,  10  that  with  her  oan  the  was  fain  to  get  into 
Calah  roadi  for  relief.  All  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  fleet  either  cut  or  let  slip 
their  anchon  aikd  cmbkt.  set  sail,  and  pat  to  the  lea,  being  chased  from  that 
raait 

After  ihii  the  X/Ocd  AdminU  sent  the  Ijeutenint  of  hu  own  ship  with  too 
of  hift  principal  men  in  a  long-boat  to  recover  the  galleass  k>  distressed  near 
Calais,  who,  after  some  sharp  fight  with  the  loss  of  some  men.  tnt,  possessed  of 
kcf.  and  having  Alain  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  namely  their  captala* 
froeta]  of  tlie  four  galleanei,  called  Don  Hugo  de  Montcaldo,  son  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Valoicta,  fttxl  diven  gentlemen  of  good  reckoning,  carried  prisonen  to  the 
EncJUi  fleet. 

In  lids  jnuvuit  of  the  (ire-wotkK  by  our  force,  the  Lord  Admiral  in  fight  spoiled 
a  great  ntunber  of  them,  sunte  three,  and  drove  four  or  five  on  the  shore,  so  as  at  that 
tine  it  was  assnred  that  they  had  lost  at  thelea&tsixleen  oftheirbestshipi.  The 
■jnc  day  nfier  the  fight  the  Lord  Admiral  followed  the  enemy  in  chaxe,  the  wind 
continuing  ai  west  and  soulh-weit,  who  bearing  room  northwards  directly  towards 
the  tslo  of  Scotland,  were  by  hit  lordship  followed  near  hand,  until  they  brought 
themcdrei  within  the  height  of  55  degrees. 

The  naval  caplaim  lying  idle  in  the  harbours  of  Margate,  Har- 
wich, and  Plymouth,  with  their  ships  dismantled  and  their  crews 
reduced,  were  loud  in  their  complaints  that  the  enemy  had  been 
permitted  to  escape  thcni.  They  cursed  the  wretched  parsimony  of 
their  sovereign,  which  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  their  vessels  being 
scot  to  sea  short-handed  and  un provisioned,  thus  rendering  them 
nnable  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  advantages  of  victory. 
Vet  the  Spanish  seamen  kad  little  cause  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  seeing  no  longer  the  English  fleet  hanging  upon  their  rear. 
Stonni  ni\d  sickness,  as  they  sailed  northwards  seeking  the  open 
ocein  to  effect  their  return,  had  punished  the  Spaniards  far  more 
»evcrely  than  ever  would  have  been  within  the  power  of  Howwi'i 
gtins  and  iatships.    Ship  aHer  ship,  (he  sport  of  the  ragirg  twovest., 
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and  manned  by  an  exhausted  crew,  was  driven  a  wrcclc  upon  ihe 
ironbound  coast.  Around  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  Orlsne>-s,  and  the 
islands  off  the  western  shores  of  Scotland  were  strewn  the  timbers 
of  the  once  mighty  galleons  of  Spain.  Their  rich  cargoes  had 
perished  in  the  waves ;  most  of  the  sailors  had  met  with  a  watery 
grave ;  whilst  the  few  who  had  struggled  to  the  shore  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  inhabitants,  M-ho  dared  not  give  them  refuge. 
A  small  portion  of  the  Armada  had  worked  its  way  farther  souUi ; 
but  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  failed  to  prove  itself  a  whit  more 
kind  than  the  sister  kingdom.  From  the  bays  of  Donegal  to  Bantry 
there  was  the  same  story  of  wTeck,  plunder,  and  wholesale  slaughter. 
Had  the  Spaniards  been  victorious,  the  native  Irish  would  gladly 
have  welcomed  Ihcm  on  their  island  ;  but  fugitive  and  defeated,  they 
showed  them  scant  mercy,  and  handed  Uiera  over  to  the  Englisli,  who 
gave  them  no  quarter.  "The  Irish,"  writes  Sir  George  Carew,  "were 
very  doubtful  before  the  victory  was  knowTi  to  be  her  Majesty's;  but 
when  they  saw  the  great  distress  and  weakness  that  the  enemy  was 
in,  they  did  not  only  put  as  many  as  they  could  to  the  sword,  but 
were  ready  with  all  their  forces  to  attend  the  deputy  in  any  service. 
The  ancient  love  between  Ireland  and  Spain  is  broken."  Orders 
had  been  issued  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  the  Governor  of  Connaught, 
that  all  Spanish  seamen  driven  on  shore  should  be  brought  to 
Galway,  and  scouts  were  despatched  to  explore  the  coast-Hne  to 
cairj'  out  these  instructions.  j:)ay  after  day  haggard  and  famished 
Spaniards  were  marched  into  Galway  to  be  hanged  or  shot,  whilst  the 
same  fate  awaited  their  fellows  in  the  counties  of  Sligo,  M-iyo,  Clare, 
and  Keny-.  As  the  towering  hull  of  a  crippled  galleon  was  seen  dashed 
against  the  rocks  which  farm  the  fringe  of  that  terrible  western  coast, 
the  savage  Irish  leaped  down  upon  the  beach,  clubbed  the  defence- 
less crew,  and  stole  all  that  they  could  hy  their  greedy  hands  upon. 

From  the  Iris.h  State  Papers  we  learn  how  merciless  was  the 
punishment  dealt  out  to  the  unhappy  Spaniard  who  found  himself 
a  castaway  upon  the  shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle— shipwreck  and 
slaughter  arc  almost  in  every  despatch  forwarded  to  London  at  this 
time.     Let  us  cull  a  few  extracts. 

"  The  miseries  they  sustained  upou  this  coast,"  writes  Sir  George 
Carcw,^  '*  arc  to  be  pitied  in  any  but  Spaniards.  Of  those  who  came 
to  the  land  by  swimming,  or  enforced  thereto  by  famine,  very  near 
3,000  were  slain,  besides  about  2,000  drowned  between  Lough  Foyle 
and  the  Dingle."  "  That  intelligence  sent  me  from  my  brother  George," 
writes  Bingham  to  the  Lord  Deputy,'  "  that  the  700  Spaniards  it^ 
' Sfis/t /h/ffVf /rt&mii,  Sepl  iS.  1588.  '1\M.S«(*.  m,\^'8^. 
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Ister  were  despatched ;  and  this  I  dare  assure  your  lx)rdship  now,  Uiat 
in  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  ships  cast  aw-ay  on  the  coast  of  this  pro- 
Ttnce,  which  I  can  in  mine  own  knowledge  say  to  be  bo  ntany,  there 
halh  perished  at  the  lea^t  some  6,000  or  7,00a  men,  of  which  there  have 
been  put  to  the  sword,  first  and  hst,  by  ray  broUier  George,  and  in 
Mayo,  Thomond,  and  Cahvay,  aiid  executed,  one  way  and  another, 
about  700  or  800  or  upwards,"  "  At  my  late  being  at  Sligo,"  writes 
SirGeoffrc)'  Fenlon  to  Burghlcy,'  "  I  found  both  by  view  of  eye  and 
credible  report  tliat  the  number  of  ships  and  men  perished  upon 
these  coasts  was  more  than  wan  advertised  thither  by  the  Ixird  Deputy 
and  Council,  for  I  numbered  in  one  strand  of  le$s  than  five  nules 
to  length  eleven  hundred  dead  corpses  of  men  which  the  sea  had 
driven  upon  the  shore  since  die  lime  of  llie  advertisement.  The 
country  people  told  me  the  like  was  in  other  places,  though  not  of 
like  number."  The  Lord  Deputy  made  a  journey  from  Dublin  to 
the  west  coast,  and  he  thus  communicates  his  impre^^stons  to  the 
Council': — ^*'As  I  passed  from  Sligo,"  he  writes,  "having  then  gone 
J20  miles,  I  held  on  towards  Bundroys,  and  so  to  Ballyshannon,  the 
uitermost  part  of  Counaught  that  way ;  and  riding  still  along  the 
sea-coast,  I  went  !o  see  the  bay  where  some  of  those  ships  were 
wrecked,  and  where,  as  I  heard,  lay  not  long  before  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  dead  bodies.  I  rode  along  upon  that  strand 
near  two  miles  (but  left  behind  me  a  long  mile  and  more),  and  then 
turned  off  from  that  shore ;  in  both  which  places  they  said  that  had 
seen  it  tlicte  lay  a  great  store  of  ihc  timber  of  wrecked  ships  as  was 
in  that  place  which  myself  had  viewed,  being  in  mine  opinion  (having 
soiall  skill  or  judgment  therein)  more  than  would  liavc  built  five  of 
the  greatest  ships  that  ever  I  saw,  besides  mighty  great  boats'  cables, 
and  other  cordage  answerable  thereunto,  and  some  such  masts  for 
bigness  and  length  as,  in  mine  own  judgment,  I  never  saw  any  two 
that  could  make  the  like."  Well  might  the  Lord  Deputy  exclaim, 
"God  hath  fought  by  shipwrecks,  savages,  and  famine  for  her 
Majesty  against  the  proud  Spaniards  1 "  AVcU  might  Medina  Sidonia 
have  warned  his  men  to  avoid  Ireland,  "  for  fear  of  the  harm  that 
may  happen  unto  you  upon  that  coast ! " 

Of  the  mighty  fleet  that  had  sailed  forth  from  Lisbon,  blessed  by 
piicst  and  prelate,  to  lay  England  low  in  the  dust,  and  assert  the  5upre< 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  "only  fifiy-six  ships  escoped  back  to 
and  they  were  so  shaken  by  the  English  bullets  and  severe 
that  some  of  them  sank  in  the  havens."  '  Such  was  the  end  of 
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the  Invincible  Annada,  tlic  first  and  only  attempt,  since  the  Conquest, 
to  cany  out  the  design,  often  threatened,  and  as  often  abandoned,  of 
the  invasion  of  England.  Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
Spanish  bones  lay  whitening  upon  the  western  shore  of  Ireland,  and 
since  the  dangerous  northern  seas  played  havoc  wilh  Spanish  gal- 
leons and  galleasses  ;  yet  more  than  once  plans  for  the  subjecuon 
of  our  island  have  been  brought  forft*ard  by  the  foreigner,  to  the 
no  little  consternation  of  the  timorous  within  our  midst.  At  one 
time  we  dreaded  a  Dutch  inv3sion,at  another  a  French  invasion ;  whibt 
there  are  some  who,  even  at  the  present  day,  fear  that  our  unpro- 
tected east  coast  may  fall  a  prey  to  the  greed  of  aggressive  but 
impoverished  Germany.  Yet  all  such  dismal  forebodings  have 
never  been,  and  we  are  sure  never  wll  be,  realised.  Whoever  be 
the  enemy  who  builds  his  fleet  and  collects  his  forces  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  he  will  find  that  history  repeats  itself  with  a 
terrible  monotony;  for  assuredly  the  same  punishment,  raried 
perhaps  in  its  details,  but  not  the  less  deterrent  and  complete, 
wilt  be  dealt  out  to  him  as,  in  the  days  of  Howard  and  of  Drake,  was 
dealt  out  to  the  Spaniard. 

AL£X.  CK.\RI.I':S  EWAI.D. 
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Part  I. 

LLUSIOM  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  to  that  mosl 
fundamental  proimsition  of  modem  biology  which  maintains 
that  "  Cofiununity  in  development  reveals  community  of  descenL" 
It  has  also  been  shown  at  length,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  modern  natural- 
tsts,  the  development  of  an  animal  or  plant  is  regarded  a^  aflurding 
a  clue  to  the  manner  of  its  evolution  or  descent  from  pre-existing 
forms.  The  formation  of  a  living  being  to-day,  in  other  words, 
repeats  for  us  the  formation  of  its  race  and  species  in  time  past.  So 
that,  once  again  to  quote  Darwin's  words,  '*We  can  understand  how 
it  is  that,  in  the  eyes  of  most  naturalists,  the  structure  of  the  cmbr}-o 
is  even  more  important  for  classification  than  that  of  the  adult" 
Or,  again,  "  embr)'oIogy  <or  development)  rises  greatly  in  interest, 
when  *-c  look  at  the  embryo  as  a  picture,  more  or  less  obscured,  of 
the  progenitor,  either  in  its  adult  or  lar\'al  state,  of  all  the  members 
of  the  same  great  class.''  Second  to  none  in  interest,  in  the  eyes  of 
modem  biologists,  ate  the  phenomena  presented  to  them  in  the 
formation  of  the  animal  or  the  plant  frame.  In  former  years,  the 
mystety  of  development  was  great  indeed.  There  could  be  offered 
in  the  past  decade  of  biology  no  reason — appealing  suHiciently  to 
the  tational  intellect  as  explanatory  of  the  events  in  question — why  a 
frog  in  its  development  should  appear  first  as  a  gill -breathing  fish, 
later  on  as  a  tailed  newt-like  creature,  and  ultimately  as  a  tailless 
lang-brcaUung  amphibian.  Nor  could  natural  historians  in  the  past 
renture  to  account  in  more  lucid  fashion  for  tltc  curious  changes 

rhich  a  butterfly  or  beetle  undergoes  in  its  progress  from  the  days  of 
youth  towards  the  adult  form,  and  from  the  stage  of  the  crawling 
lb,  through   that  of  the   quiescent  chrysalis,  to  the  full-ilcdged 

'  imago  "  with  its  wings.     Kirby  and  Spence  summed  up  and  dia- 
such  matters  in  a  manner— unfortunately  for  the  free  play  of 
vigour,  not  quite  extinct  in  these  latter  days— which  said 
nucbt  pexfaaps,  for   faith,  but   little  or  nothing  foi  tcawa  a.n^ 
waeace.      These  &mous  entomologists   held    that   insecU  \yjLS5t4 
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through  a  nietainoq)ho«5  because  "  such  is  the  will  of  the  Creator"; 

and  ihey  supplement  this  "  confession  of  faith  "  with  an  attempt  at  a 
scientific  explanation  by  the  further  assertion  that,  insects  being 
voracious  in  their  feeding -habits,  especially  in  earlier  life,  perform  an 
important  function  in  the  economy  of  Nature  in  that  they  remove 
Oroui  the  earth's  surface  "  superabundant  and  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter."  A  further  reason  for  this  providential  arraoge- 
menl  was  given  in  the  fact,  tliat,  as  "  unusual  powers  of  multiplica- 
tion "  were  indispensable  for  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  Insect 
scavengers,  and  as  nutrition  and  reproduction  are  incompatible 
functions,  the  removal  of  decaying  matter  during  the  youthful  stages 
of  the  insect's  Ufc  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  subdivision 
of  its  labours,  seeing  tliat  its  adult  existence  is  speat  in  tlie  work  of 
reproducing  its  race.  But  it  might  easily  be  shown  that,  whilst  a 
goodly  number  of  larval  insects  do  feed  upon  caniun,  a  large 
projjortiun  of  the  class  doc:i  not  exhibit  any  such  habit ;  and  it 
might  reasonably  enough  be  maintained  that  the  argument  of 
Kirby  and  Spcncc  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  that,  in  its 
character,  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy. 
Decaying  matter  exists,  therefore  insects  were  designed  to  pass 
through  a  metamoqjhosis,  and  were  gifted  with  voracity  of  dis- 
position tliat  they  might  remove  the  said  matter  from  the  earth's 
surface — a  proposition  vitiated  in  its  exactitude  by  the  fact  just 
mentioned  that  many  insects  do  not  eat  such  matter;  and  also  by  the 
further  facts  that  many  do  not  undergo  a  metamorphosis  at  all ;  that 
many  voracious  caterpillars,  instead  of  eating  decaying  matter,  destroy 
our  trees  and  flowers ;  and  that  many  of  Nature's  scavengers  of 
higher  and  lower  rank  than  tlie  Insects  do  not  pass  through  a  series 
of  changes  in  development,  but  grow,  nourish  themselves  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sanitary  work,  and  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
adult  forms,  reproduce  their  species  and  continue  their  race  in  time. 
Clearly,  then,  the  explanation  of  Kirby  and  Spence  affords  no  satis- 
faction to  the  contemplative  mind  in  tlie  natural  anxiety  and  desire 
to  discover  the  causes  of  things.  At  its  very  best,  such  explanation 
leaves  "  ihe  reason  why"  untouched  ;  and  conversely,  it  can  well  be 
understood  how  any  other  system  of  thought,  which  presents  a  more 
salisfactor}'  method  of  accounting  for  the  facts  in  question,  should  find 
ready  acceptance  as  expanding  and  enlarging  the  thoughts  of  men. 

In  a  former  paper'  we  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  remarkable 
likenesses  which  cxui  be  readily  proved  as  matters  of  fact  and  obser- 

'  Sec  aniclo,    "Animal   Pcvelripmfnl    ami  wliat    U   TtaizMt,"  Gtnttfmatft 
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vmtion  to  exist  between  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of  very 
di^erent  animals.  A  sponge,  a  sea-sx^uirt,  a  lancclet,  and  even  higher 
airimals  still,  appear  in  the  fust  beginnings  of  their  exisience  to  pursue 
a.  remarkably  similar  course;  cacli  form  parting  company  with  its 
fellows  at  a  given  stage  on  the  way  of  development,  and  thereafter 
(ttssbg  by  the  special  pathway  of  its  race  towards  the  adult  and  perfect 
stage.  Von  Baer's  axiom  tliat  development  proceeds  from  the  general 
to  the  special,  thus  declares  a  great  truth  of  nature.  Modem  biology 
appears  provided  with  a  host  of  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  that  axiom, 
and  supplies  a  reason  for  the  likeness  by  assuming  similarity  of  descent 
from  lower  life  as  the  explanation  of  those  common  and  general  be* 
ginnings  from  which  the  special  and  varied  forms  of  animals  and 
plants  are  evolved  every  hour  around  us.  The  axiom  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  individual  {ffntosctie-sis)  is  the  rapid  shifting  or  pano- 
ramic recapitulation  of  the  development  of  the  species  {J>/iyl&setiesis) 
is  now  regarded  in  biology  as  the  keynote  of  the  whole-  study  of 
animal  and  plant  formation.  If  wc  iind,  fur  instance,  that  the  frog  in 
its  development  is  firstly  a  fish,  then  a  tailed  amphibian  or  newt,  and, 
last  of  all,  a  tailless,  air-breathing  frog,  we  see  in  such  a  panoramic 
succession  of  changes— the  development  of  the  individual — the  evolu- 
^tion  and  develop[iicnt  of  the  fiog  mce.  We  read  sucli  a  history  as 
fing  us  clearly  enough  tliat  the  frogs  have  been  evolved  from 
ancient  fish-stock,  that  tJiis  fish  ancestor  became  through  sue- 
3g  modil'ications  a  tailed  newt-like  amphibian,  and  finally  that  the 
in  turn  became  tlie  higher  ftog.  Most  reasonable  is  thesupposi- 
Uon  and  l>clief  that,  if  the  living  hosts  have  descended  from  common 
iccsturi,  the  appearance  of  ancestral  features  in  iheir  development  is 
.  most  tuitural  expectation  aud  u  highly  natural  law  of  life.  1'bat  trans- 
iion  &om  parent  to  offspring  uf  hca-ditar)'  features,  so  familiar  lo  us 
in  human  existence — the  reproduction  of  family  features  by  the  suc- 
iive  descendants  of  the  family  stock — is,  in  truth,  but  the  rcpeti- 
in  higher  life  of  the  hkenesses  to  its  ancient  ancestry  wc  see  in 
the  developing  frog.  On  such  grounds  we  may  attempt  successfully 
exjilain  the  mysteries  of  development ;  and  on  such  a  principle,  we 
Jiay  note  in  passing,  it  is  easy  lo  see  how  important  a  guide  to  the 
classification  and  arrangement  of  living  beings  their  development 
folds.  If  those  animals  which  are  descended  from  a  common 
Jtanccslry  resemble  each  other  in  iheir  development,  such  rcscm- 
>Uttccs  may  be  held  to  represent  the  truest  of  those  relationships 
^*hich  it  is  the  business  and  aim  of  classification  to  express. 

Tlie  ctuonitle  of  Uie  development  of  animal  life  is,  howevei^uoX 
ympieied  when  the  eafJIest  changes  seen  in  the  foraaUou  q1  ^c 
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animal  frames  have  been  noted.  Long  after  the  common  and  earliest 
stages,  described  in  the  former  paper,  have  been  completed,  there 
may  be  produced  before  us  marvellous  resemblances  and  likenesses  be- 
tween animals  which,  when  adult,  would  seem  to  possess  no  commimity 
either  of  origin  or  of  other  relationship.  It  is  to  these  later  dianges 
in  the  animal  form  that  we  now  purpose  to  direct  attention.  The 
history  of  those  changes  which  more  immediately  precede  the 
assumption  of  adult  life,  aObrds  as  valuable  evidence  of  the  evolution 
of  species  as  docs  the  chromcle  of  the  very  beginnings  of  existence. 
It  is  only  needful  to  point  out  at  the  commencement  of  such  a  study, 
that  admittedly  the  panoramic  views  of  evolution  we  are  about  to 
discuss  frequently  present  breaks  and  gaps  in  their  succession.  The 
expanding  canvas  of  life  here  and  there  exhibits  a  blank  surface,  due 
to  the  erasure  of  the  picture  which,  we  believe,  formerly  existed 
thereon.  There  exists  a  second  principle  in  nature  and  evolution,  of 
equal  importance  to  heredity  or  that  in  virtue  of  which  the  likeness  of 
the  parent  or  ancestors  is  transmitted  to  the  offspring  or  descendants. 
This  second  prindple  is  that  of  "  modification  "  by  adaptation  to  sur- 
rounding or  vaiying  conditions.  The  living  being  is  a  plastic  unit, 
capable  of  being  affected  and  impressed  in  various  and  often  undeter- 
mined fashions  by  the  forces  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives.  Such  external 
conditions — heal  and  coldj  food,  habitat,  and  a  host  of  other  circum- 
stances— influence  its  development  in  the  present,  as  unquestionably 
in  the  past  they  have  modified  the  histoid'  of  its  race.  In  truth,  the 
germ-idea  of  evolution  is  that  of  progressive  change  and  alteration 
induced  by  the  great  factors — internal  or  innate  hcrcdllar}'  and  vital 
forces,  and  the  external  or  outside  circumstances  of  life.  To  the 
operation  and  influence,  then,  of  surroundings,  acting  variously  upon 
different  natures  and  organisms,  we  rightly  ascribe  the  deletion  of 
stages  wc  would  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  in  that  recapitulation 
of  the  animal  evolution  exhibited  in  its  development.  As  the 
geological  record,  through  its  imperfections — due  to  the  metamor- 
phism  and  destruction  of  fossil- bearing  rocks--causes  grievous  gnps 
in  the  bistor)'  of  past  life  on  the  earth,  so  the  history  and  development  of 
the  life  of  to-day  shows  its  blanks  and  imperfections  likewise — these 
blanks  caused  chiefly,  we  believe,  by  the  vaiying  outward  conditions 
under  which  the  development  of  the  race  was  carried  out.  Thus,  if 
the  main  outlines  of  the  development  of  the  frog-race  be  plainly 
delineated,  the  pictures  likewise  may  exhibit  here  but  the  dimmest 
possiblecontour,  and  may  there  shown  blank.  The  original  fish-ancestor 
of  the  race  must  be  sought  for  amid  the  fossils — possibly  it  may  never 
come  to  light  at  all     T\\t  successive  stages  w\\CTe\>v  tVic  m\ed.  tvc-wv 
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le  the  frog,  aic  barely  outlined  in  the  unimal  world  of  to-day, 
rUid  are  here  and  there  wanting  altogether.  But  the  finger-posts 
Icxist  nevertheless,  ajid  they  guide  our  mental  vay  sadsfactonly 
^enough,  so  long  as  we  trust  to  their  indications.  Even  though  we 
have  to  wade  through  the  high  tides  of  difficulty  and  dimness  of  know- 
ledge which  obscure  the  intervemng  ground,  we  may  walk  with  confid- 
ence in  that  sober  path  which  is  founded  upon  the  reason  that  is 
attainable.  As  Huxiey  pertinently  remarks  in  a  recent  manual  of 
soological  instruction  :  "  In  practice,  however,  the  reconstruction  of 
Ae  pedigree  uf  a  group  from  the  developmental  history  of  its  existing 
memben  is  fraught  with  difficulties.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
series  of  developmental  stages  of  the  individual  organism  never  pre- 
sents more  than  nn  abbreviated  and  condensed  summary  of  ancestral 
conditions ;  while  this  summary  is  often  strangely  modiiied  by  varia- 
tion and  adaptation  to  conditions  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  tliat,  in 
most  cases,  we  can  do  tittle  better  thiui  guess  what  is  genuine 
recapitulation  of  ancestral  forms,  and  wtiat  is  the  effect  of  comparu- 
late  adaptation.  The  only  perfectly  safe  foundation  for  the 
inc  of  Evolution,"  continues  Huxley,  "lies  in  the  historical,  or 
rather  archKoIogical,  evidence  that  particular  organisms  have  arisen 
by  the  gradual  modification  of  their  predecessors,  which  is  furnished 
by  fossil  remains.  That  evidence  is  daily  increasing  in  amount  and 
in  weight ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  comparison  of  the  actual 
pedigree  of  these  organisms  with 
the  phenomena  of  their  deve- 
lopment may  furnish  some  crite- 
rion by  whicli  the  validi^ofphy- 
logenetic  conclusions  (or  race- 
fdevelopmcni),  deduced  from  the  CT— ' 

of  embryology  alone,  may 
"^be  satisfactorily  teslcd."  Fm.  i.   SKA-rxcniK«. 

A  sur^•ey  of  some  typical  groups  of  animals  in  relation  to  their 
development  will  provide  us  with  satisfactory  means  of  judging  how 
far  and  how  plainly  the  history  of  the  individual  repeats  that  of 
race.  Turning  firstly  to  some  fields  of  lower  life,  we  may  select 
the  class  {Echinodirmaia)  represented  by  Oie  Starfishes  (I'ig.  a),  Sea- 
urchins  (Fig.  i),  Sea-IiUes  (or  Criiioids)  (Kg.  4),  and  Sea-cucumbers, 
(Fig.  3),  as  a  starting-point  for  our  inquiries.  'Ihere  is  little  needi 
Oiat  a  list  of  zoological  characters  should  be  enumerated  by  way  of 
impressing  the  idea  of  the  varied  appearance  of  the  animals  just 
mentioned.     But  it  may  be  remarked  that,  firstly,  ihey  all  exhibit  at 
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fundamental  likeness  in  structure,  whilst  they  show  diversity  of  form 
and,  secondly,  that  such  general  or  fundamental  agreement  is  seen  ia 
ihe  management  of  their  internal  organs — digestive  s>-stem,  h 

^ne^\■ous  system,  &c.,  and  especially  in  what  zoologists  term  their 
"  radial  sj-rnmetry  " — that  is,  thcLr  generally  rounded  form  arising 
^  ^jr  --^      from  their  bodily  elements, 


Fic.  >.    Starfishes. 


SO  to  speak,  being  moulded 
around  a  central  point  (Fig. 
2),  the  mouth.  Howe%'er 
like  these  animals  may  be 
in  general  structure,  they,  at 
tlie  same  time,  present  us 
WLlJi  very  diverse  forms.  On 
the  hypothesis  of  special 
creation,  nothing  could  ap> 
pear  more  rational  than  the 
idea  that  dissimilarity  of 
form  was  due  to  the  separate 
^  circumstances  of  their  crea- 
tion. But  such  an  idea 
overlooks  at  the  same  time 
tticlr  general  likeness  in  structure;  and  it  certainly  takes  no  ac- 
count and  gives  no  explanation  of  the  singular  uniformity  and  re- 
semblances presented  by  these  aiiiraais  in  early  life.  The  general 
likeness  in  question,  in  fact, 
simp]y  reiterates  and  strengthens 
the  evidence  and  conclusions 
that  the  varied  tribes  of  Starfishes, 
Sea-urchins,  Crlnoids,  and  Sea- 
cucumbers  have  arisen  from  a 
common  ancestry.  Let  Ihe  his- 
tory of  their  development  prove 
the  truth  and  validity  of  this 
conclusion. 

Selecting  a  Starfish  as  the  most 
familiar  form  of  the  class,  we  find 
its  early  development  to  exhibit 
those  stages  of  egg-segmentation 
common  to  the  developing  ovum 
of  all  animals.     But  the  special 
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features  of  Starfish  development  soon  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the 
\ptoductioa  of  a  trorm-Uke  organism,  utterly  diEfettnx  Inim  0\e  ?>\flrf\:^- 
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.,  and  which  swims  freely  in  the  sea  by  means  of  the  delicate 
or  vibratilc  processes  with  which  the  sides  of  its  body  are 
provided.  This  larva  possesses  a  digestive  system,  a  system  of 
water-lubes  and  other  structures,  and  it  would  thus  seem  as  if  from 
the  egg  of  the  Starfish  a  wholly  different  progeny  was  destined 
to  arise.  So  unlike  is  the  young 
organism  to  the  parent,  that  when 
first  discovered  it  was  described 
by  Sars  in  1S35  as  a  hitherto 
unkno^n-n  form  under  the  name 
tX  Bipinnaria  (^'\%.  $j  K.)  Indue 
Ume,  however,  a  secondary  for- 
mation begins  lo  appear  witliin 
this  latter  body  (Fig.  5,  n,  a  *), 
and  t}ic  curious  spectacle  is  be- 
held of  the  form  of  the  young 
Starfish  growing  within  and  ab- 
sorbing the  materials  of  which 
the  Bipinn aria-body  is  composed. 
So    that    whtii   development  is 

completed,   the    Bipinnaria    has  P'o-  4-  Oikoid. 

become  appropriated  by  the  new  and  secondary  formation,  which 
laner  duly  appears  as  the  true  Starfish,  destined,  after  ordinary  growth, 

»to  assume  tlic  adult  form.. 
The  study  of  a  Sea-urchin's  early  life-history  reveals  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  dcvelopmenl  of  a   Starfish.     The    embr)'o  Sea- 
A    /-3>       o.       ^  ^73h  urchin,  "in   escaping  from 

the  egg  "  (Fig.  6,  a  11),  says 
Agassiz,  "  resembles  a  Star- 
fish embryo,  and  it  would 
greatly  puzzle  any  one  to 
perceive  any  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  formation 
of  the  stomach  of  the  seso- 
phagus  (or  gullet),  of  the 
intestine,  and  of  the  watcr- 
Vic.  J.   I.AKV*  OF  STAJtrmr.  tubes  takes  place  in  exactly 

the  same  manner  as  in  the  Starfish,  the  time  only  at  which  these 
different  oi^ans  are  differentiated  not  being  the  same."    But  at  a  later 
stage  the  young  Sea-urchin  develops  a  different  phase  and  form  firom 
ibo»e  of  the  Starfish.    It  appears  as  a  curious  body,  ^\va9eA  «imt- 
prAa/  s/lcr  the  tushion  of  a  painter's  easel  atvd  femwXv  vats- 
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PluUus  (Fig,  6,  c),  und«r  the  idea  that  it  represented  an  adult  and 
distinct  being.  WitJiin  this  Pluteus  a  skeleton  of  limy  rods  is  de- 
veloped, and  a  digcstivt;  system  is  also  formed.  Tlien  succeed  the 
Aual  stages  in  development.  The  body  of  the  Pluteus  is  absorbed 
by  the  future  Sea-urchin  (Fig.  6,  d),  which,  as  in  the  Star6sh,  is 

formed  within  and 
from  the  substance 
of  this  larva — with 
tliis  difference,  that  a 
portion  of  the  Pluteus 
is  generally  cast  off 
as  useless  material, 
whereas  in  the  Star- 
C  <  c^'^MS^u.  fish  the  whole  larva 
Fw. «.  DirvBtopwtjrr  or  StA-titcHtK.  was   Utilised    in   the 

manufacture  ol  the  perfect  form.  There  exists  a  second  group 
of  Starfishes,  including  the  Brittle-stars  and  Sand-stars  (Fig.  2,  j), 
and  exhibiting  certain  differences  in  structure  from  the  common  Star- 
fishes of  our  sea-beaches.  In  their  development  these  Sand-stars  and 
their  neighbours  approach  very  nearly  indeed  to  that  of  the  Sea-urchins. 
Tlieir  larva  is  also  a  *' Pluteus,"  and  possesses  a  limy  skeleton ;  and 
it  is  singular  to  find  that  forms  so  divergent  in  character  as  the  Sand- 
starfishes  and  Sca-urchiiis  should  thus  resemble  eadi  other  in  develop* 
ment.  The  interesting  gruup  of  the  Crinoids,  or  Sea-lilies  (Fig.  4) 
— well  known  in  a  fossil  state  under  the  name  of  "  Encrinites  " — 
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presents  us  with  beings  that  may  best  be  described  as  Star-fishes 
borne  on  stalk?.  There  exists,  however,  a  wcll-knowu  free  Crinoid 
in  the  shape  of  the  Cotn/ituia  {Antedon)  rasaaa,  or  the  Rosy  Feather- 
star  of  our  a>asts  (Fig.  7^;  thjs  form  appearing  in  \t&  ad\i\V  cotv&t\ow 
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^w  a  free,  unattached  "  Starfish  "  (Fig.  7,  a),  but  indubitably  proving 
^B  CrinoiJ  nature^  in  that  it  spends  the  early  part  of  its  existence  in 
a  stalked  condition  {b),  resembling  the  permanent  state  of  its  neigh- 
bour Sea-Ulies  (Fig.  4).     Xow,  in  the  development  of  the  Crinoids 
wc  meet  with  an  oval,  free-swimming  larva,  within  which  a  digestive 
iystem  duly  appears.     This  organisni  in  due  course  attaches  itself  by 
a  Italic,  and  the  future  Crinoid  is  developed  within  this  larva  ;  a  new 
month  and  digestive  apparatus  arc  produced,  and  the  adult  stalked 
form  is  assumed.     In  the  Rosy  Feather-star  such  development,  with 
its  characteristic  modifications,  is  well  seen.     Here  we  first  see  the 
ov.-tl  larva,  nith  its  four  bands  of 
ylia  (Fig.  8,  a),  and  a  tuft  of 
lese   organs  at  the  extremity. 
len  traces  of  the  future .iduh  (b) 
'appear    within    this    body.     As 
development  proceeds,  the  cup 
or  body  of  the  Crinoid  is  formed, 
,the  tcniaclcs  or  arms  bud  forth, 
id    the    young    Feather-star, 
idy  stalked   (c),  appears  in 
le  likeness  of  a  true  Crinoid. 
Here    development    might    be 
thought    to    have  well-nigh  at- 
tained its  limit.    So  thought  the 
discoverer  of  this   little  stilked 
fonn  w^hen  it  was  announced  tliat 
in  the  Cove  of  Cork  a  rara  aiis 
in  the  shape  of  a  British  Stalked 

P Crinoid  (duly  named  Pcnfacrinus 
^uro^us)  (Fig.  7,  b)  had  been 
Sou: 
Its; 
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und.  But  years  afterwards,  the  Httlc  Pentacrinus  was  seen  to  leave 
'its  stalk,  and  to  appear  before  the  eyes  of  zoologists  in  the  guise  of 
an  old  familiar  friend— the  Rosy  Feather-star  {Fig.  7,  a)  of  the  coasts. 
Thus  we  discover,  firstly,  that  Crinoids  resemble  their  neighbours 
the  Sea-urchins  and  Starfishes  in  the  essential  details  of  their 
development ;  and  we  discover,  secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  Rosy 
l-cathcr-star,  a  further  development  of  the  Crinoid  race  in  that  this 
htter  organism  has  advanced  to  a  free-living  stage.  Also  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  when  existing  in  its  rcwted  and  stalked  stage,  the  Rosy 
Feaiher-slar  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  fixed  Crinoids,  and  perhaps 
i.ea«  a  still  closer  likeness  to  certain  fossil  members  ot  \ive  ^a4'^\ 

ijThe  last  cUss  of  Echinodtrmi  demanding  attenUCfn  \s  Ocv^X  c/i 
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the  Hololhurians,  or  Sea-cucumbers  {Fig.  3),  found  around  our  own 
coasts,  but  developed  typically  as  the  Trcpangs  and  B6ches-de-Mer 
of  tropic  seas,  and  in  marketable  fomi  as  ihc  delicacies  of  the 
Chinese.  A  Sea-cucumber  prcsenLs  us  M'iih  an  elongated  body, 
bearing  a  twft  of  feathery  tentacles  at  the  mouth-extremity,  and 
moving  by  aid  of  tubular  "feet,"  similar  to  thopc  of  the  Starfishes 
and  their  neighbours.  Here  development  resembles  that  of  the 
Starfishes,  and  begins  (Fig.  9,  a  b)  with  the  production  of  an  oval, 
ciliated  body,  which  soon  acquires  a  digestive  system.  The  young 
Sca-cuaimber,  in  the  guise  of  what  is  called  its  "Auricularia-stage" 
(Fig.  9,  c),  presents  a  cylindrical  6giire,  with  four  or  five  bands  of 
cilia,  and  bearing  car-like  processes — hence  its  name.  Before  this 
lan-a  is  fully  formed,  the  future  Sen-nicumber  commences  its  exist- 
ence as  a  growth  existing  near  the  lan-al  stomach.     The  tentacles  of 


'^^S!^ 
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the  young  Holothuria  soon  appear  (d),  the  ear-like  projections  arc 
absorbed,  the  Auricul.iria  assumes  a  cylindrical  form,  and,  becoming 
the  "  pupa,"  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  worm.  WTien  the 
process  of  absorption  proceeds  to  a  further  stage,  the  Auricularia 
wholly  disappears ;  and  as  the  new  body  which  has  been  developed  at 
its  expense  elongates,  the  young  Sea-cucumber  form  is  duly  evolved. 
Such  is  Uie  course  of  development  in  the  sea-urchins  and  their 
allies.  The  chronicle  in  question  is  well  adapted  to  supplement  the 
important  considerations  advanced  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper.  There  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  development  of  these  animals, 
firstly,  that  broad  resemblance  in  their  earliest  stages  which  augurs 
for  a  common  derivation,  and  which  proves,  what  their  adult  structure 
teaches,  that  these  oi^anisms  are  simply  so  many  modifications  of  a 
common  plan.  In  each  and  all,  the  firet  Ur\-a  gives  origin  to  a 
second  within  itself,  this  second  growth  becoming  the  true  and  adult 
form;  so  that  the  first  larva  produces  the  new  being,  as  it  were 
b/  deputy.     Ax\d  vrhXiAX  general  Eitni\arity  in  devc\o^mwxX  \!Ka» 
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may  be  uken  to  mean  community  of  ongin,  if  it  has  any  meaning 
at  all,  there  remains  illustratt'd  to  us  the  second  principle  involved 
in  the  suidy  of  de\-eIopment  at  large.    The  differences  between  (he 
early  forms  of  these  various  grou[>s  are  readily  enough  explicable  on 
the  theory  that  adaptation  and  variation  (acting  through  undetermined 
laws  of  life,  f-s-  through  the  influence  of  outward  conditions,  or  ibrough 
both  of  these  phases)  have  been  at  work,  evolving,  from  the  common 
larval  lypc»  the  differences  of  form  perceptible  in  their  present-day 
development  as  well  as  in  then*  adult  structure.      This  principle 
of  adaptation  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  those  cases  of  "direct" 
devdopraent— seen  in  some  species  of  Holothurians  and  Starfishes, 
&c — in  which  the  young  appear  in  the  parental  form  without  under- 
going a  metamorphosis  or  series  of  changes.     In  such  a  case»  the 
obliteration  of  these  changes  has  probably  depended  upon  causes 
which  at  present  wc  are  unable  to  trace ;  possibly  the  directly 
developed  forms  represent  Uie  later  products  of  evolution.     But  it  is 
M«dless  to  remark  that,  on  the  clear  evidence  afforded  by  the  typical 
development  of  these  animals  generally,  the  theory  of  their  common 
origin  is  in  nowise  affected  by  the  elimination,  here  and  there,  of 
the  ancestral  features  of  the  race.     Perhaps  the  sea-cucumbers,  star- 
fishes, and  sea-urchins  represent  the  most  typical  and  least  altered 
cycles  of  development,  whilst  the  scalilies  and  sea-cuaimbers  present 
us  with  the  results  of  a  more  modified  series  of  changes.     IJut,  theo- 
retically, there  is  little  difficulty  in  assuming  that,  could  we  look 
backwards  in  time  with  definite  glance,  we  should  expect  to  see  the 
origin  of  our  sea  surs  and  their  allies  in  a  stock  which.  If  an)thing, 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  form  of  some  primitive  worm  than  to 
that  of  any  other  animal  form.    Sucli  a  primitive  form  is,  perhaps,  best 
outlined  in  the  larva  of  the  Sea-cucumber  itself  (Fig.  9,  B  c).    Indeed, 
the  oolution  of  the  Echinod^rms  from  some  such  worm-stock  is  one 
of  the  well-founded  general  isaiions  of  modem  20olog>'.    There  exist,  it 
may  be  added,  in  the  developmental  history  of  the  worms  themselves, 
certain  features  which  go  far  to  support  the  idea  of  a  far-back  relation- 
ship with  the  sea-urchins  and  their  neighbours— these  latter  forms  being 
apparently  removed  very  far  from  the  worm-stock  as  they  present  them- 
•elves  10  OUT  x-iew  in  the  forms  of  adult  and  perfect  existence. 

Ranking  above  the  sea-stars,  in  respect  of  generally  higher  organi- 
sation, wc  find  a  very  numerous  and  varied  assortment  of  animals  known 
as  the  Crustofta.  The  etymology  of  this  latter  term  might  suffice  to 
convey  information  respecting  the  typical  representatives  of  the  group, 
inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  a  hard  crust  or  "shell"  characterises 
Ihc  higher  forms,  as  well  as  many  lower  members  of  this  class. 
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higher  forms  are  ihe  crabs  (Fig.  i  o),  lobsters,  shrimps,  prawns  (Fig,  aj), 
water-flc.is  (Fig.  1 1),  and  their  neighbours,  wliich  possess  a  "  shell" — 
although,  as  even  a  lyro  in  zoology  knon-s,  the  **  shell "  of  ihe  crab  is  a 
widely  different  structure,  in  nature  as  it  is  in  appearance,  from  the 

"  shell "  of  the  oyster  or  whelk. 
TTie  crab's  shell  is  periodically 
slipped  oflT  its  body  to  admit 
of  ihe  animal's  increase  in  size ; 
whilst  that  of  the  mollusc- 
oyster,  mussel,  whelk,  &c. — is  a 
permanent  structure,  attached 
by  muscles  and  other  organic 
means  to  the  animal's  body, 
growing  steadily  a^  bones 
i'lc  to    CiB-vii.  grow  in  ourselves,  and  form- 

ing, therefore,  a  much  more  important  item  of  bodily  belongings 
Ihan  does  the  Crustacean's  covering.  But  apart  from  the  nature 
of  the  "  shell,"  the  Crushutatts,  as  one  may  see  in  the  jointed 
tail  of  the  lobster  or  shrimp,  are  very  differently  plarmed,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  Molluscs.  They  are  "articulate"  or  "jointed" 
animals,  and  naturally  claim  insects,  centipedes,  scorpions,  spiders, 
et  hoc  genus  omnt,  as 
their  relatives  and 
friends.  Now,  this 
great  Crustacean  class 
includes  a  very  mot- 
ley and  varied  series 
of  beings.  At  its 
head,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  the  lobsters,  crabs, 
shrimps,  and  prawns  ; 

its  middle-classes  are  A  B 

represented    by    the  Fio-n.  WAm-rLus. 

"  water-fleas  "  (Fig.  1 1),  whose  name  is  legion  ;  and  its  lower  ordei^ 
are  the  barnacles,  the  sea-acorns  (Fig.  ra),  the  Sacculinas  (Fig.  13), 
and  a  host  of  other  creatures  which  certainly  present  us  with  the  best 
examples  of  degradation  in  the  animal  kingdom,  in  that  they  exist  for 
the  most  part  as  footless,  often  as  mouthless,  and  frequently  as  shapeless 
organisms,  attaching  themselves  to  fishes  and  to  other  Crustaceans, 
and  living  the  low  existence  pertaining  to  the  parasite  whether  of 
higher  or  lower  grade.  There  seems  no  wider  dissimilarity,  for 
instance,  between  any  two  animals,  than  between  ihe  «\\T\mp  ox  ^irvim 
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T\g,  »7>  and  the  bag-Kkc  Sacculina  (Fig.  13),  which  atUches  itself  to 
ihc  bodies  of  crabs.  There  is  apparently  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  stnicturc  of  a  crab  (Fig.  10)  and  a  water-flea  (Fig.  11),  itill  more 
between  a  bamacJe  ( Fig.  i  a)  and  a  prawn  (Fig.  a  7 ).  Yet  in  the  classi- 
Scation  of  zoology  these  diverse  beings  are  ranked  as  members  of 
the  same  class,  and  development,  as 
the  peat  ctiierion  of  classifications, 
sanctions  tbe  arrangement.  Let  us 
CDdeavour  to  discover  the  grounds 
which  wamnt  tbe  assertion  of  such 
near  rdationship. 

No  filter  starting-point  can  be 
found  than  the  development  of  the 
Bamade  (Fig.  12),  which,  .ittached 
to  floating  wood  by  its  fleshy  pe- 
dunde  or  stalk,  indosed  within  its 
shelly  habitation,  and  sweeping  the 
waters  with  its  set  of  feathery  pUimes 
or  "drri*"  lives  a  life  bordering  nearly 
on  the  state  of  parasitism  itself 
From  the  egg  of  the  bariiadc — and 
afler'tbe  prcliniinaiy  stages  of  de- 
velopment which  arc  common  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  personal  no  .».    bahvacim. 

evolution  of  all  animals — comes  forth  a  little  creature  (Fig.  14),  so 
utterly  unlike  its  parent  that  one  might  well  feel  disposed  to  reject  the 
claims  of  the  aphorism  "  like  begets  like,"  so  universally  expressive  of 
the  relation  betwixt  parent  and  progeny.    The  body  of  the  young 

barnacle  is  triangular  in  shape; 
its  anterior  angles  are  pro- 
truded into  hom-like  pro- 
cesses; and  it  possesses  a 
niouth  and  digestive  system, 
a  single  median  eye-spot,  a 
forked  tail,  and  three  pairs  of 
feet  or  Umbs.  In  this  stage  it 
is  known  as  a  NaupHus  \  and  it 
Fw.  ij.  &«evuMA.  may  be  well  to  keep  the  cha- 

of  iliis  little  organism  in  mind,  since  wc  shall  find  them  to 
jpear  in  the  progeny  of  animals  of  diverse  nature  from  our 
Banutcle.  Tlie  course  of  Nauplius-lifc  lies  in  the  direction  of 
frequent  moults,  and  by-and-by  it  assumes,  after  a  special  change 
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of  skin,  the  form  of  the  "  pupa"-bamacle  (Fig.  15,  b).  It  passes, 
in  other  voids,  from  the  days  of  its  infancy  to  the  days  of  its  youth. 
As  the  "  Pupa  "  its  body  is  inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell  or  "  carapace  " ; 
two  compound  eyes  replace  the  single  organ  of  vision  of  the  Nauplius- 
stage ;  the  first  pair  of  legs  (Fig.  15,  b  «)  have  become  enlarged 

and  appear  as  antennec  or  feelers  pro- 
vided each  wth  a  sucker,  whilst  behind 
the  mouth  six  pairs  of  "  cirri,"  or  small 
hair-like  limbs  (/),  are  developed.  The 
month  appears  to  become  abortive  in 
this  stage,  in  which  the  resemblance  of 
the  young  Barnacle  to  a  Water-flea 
such  as  Daphnut  (Fig.  11,  c)  or 
Cy/ris  (n)  is  sufficiently  striking. 
Darwin  remarks,  that  in  the  Kauplius- 
stage  the  young  barnacles  feed  actively 
and  increase  in  size;  whilst  in  the 
Fig.  [4.  Vdung  ar  Bahhaclk.  sccond  Stage,  their  function  is  "  to 
search  out  by  their  well-developed  organs  of  sense,  and  to  reach 
by  their  active  powers  of  swimming,  a  proper  place  on  which  to 
become  attached  and  to  undergo  their  final  melamoqjhosis."  The 
concluding  phases  in  bamacle-hiatory  are  not  difficult  to  trace.  The 
body  of  tlie  young  barnacle  becomes  somewhat  flattened  and  com- 
pressed, and,  as  Darwin  remarks,  resembles  in  its  shape  a  mussel- 
shell  or  the  water-flea  known  as  Cypris  (Fig.  i  r,  b).  The  carapace 
or  shell  appears  paramount  in  the  final  stages  of  development,  the 
limbs  and  body  being  hidden  and  inclosed  by  the  shell;  and  although 
jaws  c.\ist,  these  organs  are  covered  by  integument,  and  the  organism 
is  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  nourishing  itself.  Certain  remark- 
able glands  now  begin  to  be  developed  in  the  pujia-bamacle;  these 
organs  opening  by  the  so-called  "  cement-ducts,"  in  the  suckers  of  the 
well-developed  first  pair  of  appendages — the  great  feelers  or  antennae 
already  mentioned.  The  pupa  in  due  time  seeks  a  location  and 
resting-place,  and  adheres  (Fig.  15,  a)  to  its  floating  log,  or  Id  the  side 
of  the  ship,  by  means  of  its  feelers.  Thereupon  the  cement  glands 
pour  out  their  secretion,  which  acts  as  a  veritable  *'  marine  glue," 
defying  the  solvent  action  of  the  water,  and  fastening  the  barnacle 
head  downwards  to  the  place  of  attachment.  Then  the  compound 
eyes  disappear,  leaving  the  future  existence  of  the  barnacle  sightless; 
the  characteristic  limy  formations  or  plates  seen  in  the  "shell  "of 
the  adult  bamacle  (Fig.  1 2)  are  dcvelo}>ed  ;  the  six  pairs  of  swimming 
feet  become  the  plumes,  "diri,"  or  *' glass  hand"  o^  \.\\c  butvatlft^ 


^K      Some  Animal  Biographies  and  their  Lessons. 

^Kd  tqr  thur  incessant  wa\-ing  draw  food  particles  into  the  mouth  ; 

^Kod  with  the  production  of  the  characteristic  fleshy  stalk  or  "  pe- 
duncle "  of  the  full-grown  form — which  grows  from  the  front  part  of 
the  body — this  curious  history  comes  to  an  end-  Bamaclc-growih 
therefore  exhibits  as  its  stages,  firstly,  a  free-swimming  laiva  or 
"NaupUus,"  with  its  three  pairs  of  legs  or  appendages ;  then  a  pupa 

^B»n  Its  bivalve  shell,  its  large  feelers,  its  two  eyes,  and  its  six  pairs  of 

^Pevimming  feet ;  and  Anally  the  eyeless,  stalked,  degraded  adult  stage, 

in  which,  to  quote  the  words  of  authority,  a  barnacle  appears  as  a 

cnistacean,  "fixed  by  its  head,  and  kicking  the  food  into  its  mouth 

_with  its  legs." 

ANDREW  WILSON. 
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SIR  THOMAS  DOCIVRA, 

*'  My  Lord  efSt.  >Ait'j." 

AN  adequate  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jemsak-m  in  England,  at  a  time  when  tt  was  indeed  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  can  be  obtained  by  a  glance  at  the  histor7 
of  its  greatest  grand  prior,  Sir  Thomas  Docwra.  WTicthcr  in  his 
capacity  as  courtier,  diplomatist,  knight,  or  "  premier  baron  of 
England,"  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  In  virtue  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Hospitaller  Order,  imknoMm  in  any  other  subject 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Wolsey  and  Docwra  were,  indeed, 
almost  rivals  in  power  and  prominence. 

The  Grand  Prior  of  Sl  John's,  whose  residence  in  Clerkenwell 
was  referred  to  in  a  former  paper,^  was  always  an  important  citizen, 
in  virtue  of  the  wealth  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Order;  but  the 
office  acquired  special  lustre  from  the  talents  of  the  occupant  now 
under  consideration,  Sir  Thomas  Docwra,  who  held  it  from  1501  to 
1 527.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Docwra,  a  Yorkshireman, 
of  a  birth  entitling  his  son  to  become  a  knight  of  justice  in  the 
Order  of  St.  John.  His  ability  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
almost  cliosen  grand  master  of  the  Order,  when  the  illustrious  LTsle 
Adam  succeeded — through  the  numerical  superiorit)-  of  the  French 
knights— in  obuining,  by  three  votes  only,  the  much  coveted  honour. 
With  reference  to  this  election,  Aubert  de  V«tot,  a  Frenchman 
himself,  was  obliged  to  say  :  "The  F.nglishm.in  was  distinguished  by 
sublimity  of  genius  and  by  great  skill  in  treating  with  princes,  at 
whose  courts  he  had  been  employed  on  important  occasions." 

His  abilities  were  also  home  witness  to  by  his  sovereign,  with 
whom  he  was  a  favourite  ambassador,  and  by  his  brethren  of  other 
/aa^i/es.  It  was  during  his  office  that  the  final  struggles  between  the 
Order  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks  were  witnessed  at 
Rhodes.  There  is  much  that  is  plaintive  in  the  appeals  which  at 
that  time  of  their  agony  came  to  England  from  the  beleaguered 
knight.*?.  On  October  i,  1509,  the  Grand  Master  himself,  writing 
firom  Rhodes,  b^  Henry  VIII.  to  send  DocwTa  to  them.    A^dn, 

'  See  Gentltman's  Mogasiut  for  Oclobn  i^So. 
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on  November  15, 1513,  came  an  urgent  request  thai  "  Docwra  may 
be  Bcm  as  soon  as  the  king  can  spare  him  " ;  and  on  November  1 2, 
ijiS,  Kabricus  de  Carelo  *Tote  to  the  king,  begging  that,  "consider- 
iilf  the  urgency  of  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  Turk,  Thomas 
Docnra  be  sent  to  them."  Tlial  he  was  not  expected  to  come 
enpiy-faaoded  would  appear  from  a  still  Uicr  appeal  made  from 
Rhodes  by  LTsIe  Adam,  who,  writing,  as  he  said,  "  with  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  sight,"  begged  the  king  to  "  let  Docwra  and  Newport  come 
to  their  assistance,  and  expert  the  ofitt  they  had  colitit^d," 

By  this  time  the  king's  impecuniosi^  was  such  that  he  would 
have  sptred  Dochts  more  readily  than  the  coin  \  and,  as  it  would 
not  appear  that  Docwra  was  ever  allowed  to  go,  it  is  probable  that 
former  appeals  had  all  implied  pecuniary  as  well  as  personal  assist- 
ance. The  dutches  of  the  king  and  of  Wolsey  were  by  this  time 
oa  tbe  fast  property  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  not  so  much  in  the 
fono  of  actual  confiscation,  as  of  polite  but  determined  requisition. 
The  confiscation  was  to  come. 

The  admiration  of  the  king  for  "  my  Lord  of  St.  John's," 
before  his  mind  was  clouded  by  avarice,  is  apparent  from  the 
arious  important  missions  for  which  he  selected  him.  Doc^Ta  was 
ntwiih  tlic  Dean  of  Windsor  to  France  to  administer  to  Louis  XII. 
oath  for  the  observance  of  the  treaty  of  March  33,  1509. 
in  company  with  the  Bishops  of  Worcfster  and  Rochester 
the  Abbot  of  WynchecomlK.  he  was  sent  in  February  1512  on  an 
embassy  to  Pope  Jnlius  II.,  and  was  present  at  the  council  held  at  the 
LaCcran  on  Monday,  April  19,  1513.  I.ater  on,  in  September  1514, 
we  find  him  again  selected  as  a  sort  of  "  swearing  officer,"  and  sent 
on  ao  embassy  to  France  with  the  Dean  of  Windsor  and  the  Farl  of 
Worcester  "  to  lake  the  oath  of  Louis,  King  of  France,  for  observing 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  KngUnd  and  France  on 
August  7  last,  In  which  treaty  the  King  of  France  agrees  to  man>'  the 
Mary,  sister  of  the  King  of  England." 
Again,  four  years  later.  Sir  'i'honus  Docwra  took  part  in  one  of 
e  most  magnificent  embassies  ever  sent  from  England  to  France, 
s  colleagues  being  the  Uishop  of  Ely  and  lite  Earl  of  Worcester. 
By  their  commission,  they  were  empowered  to  **  treat  for  an  inter- 
view between  the  King  and  the  King  of  France,  and  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  King  and  kingdom  of  ScoUand " ;  also  to 
deiiver,  on  receipt  of  50,000  fiancft  in  crowns  of  gold,  the  city  of 
Touroay  and  others  10  Francis  or  his  deputies.  The  embassy  was 
on  sQcli  a  scale  as  to  require  twenty-six  \'cssels  to  convey  it  to 
Calais  ;  and  a  gleam  of  the  ludicrous  shines  out  of  the  faded  pages, 
wc  read  Id  M  piti/uUcttcr  to  Wokcy,  from  the  ll»s\\o\i  ot  ¥Ay,v\wA. 
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it  was  "  the  sickest  passage  that  ever  I  had."  The  result  of  th€ 
mission  was  satisfactory :  'the  French  king  look  his  oath  to  the  treaty 
of  October  *,  in  great  state,  on  December  14,  1518,  la  presence  of 
the  EngHsh  ambassadors  ;  and  we  learn  that  on  this  occasion  *'  ray 
Lord  of  St  John's  was  dressed  in  black  satin,"  On  this  occasion 
the  celebrated  meeting  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  arranged, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Docwra  appeared  there  on  Wolsc/s  slait  After 
Wolscy  and  his  immediate  retinue  came,  we  are  told,  "  five  or  six 
bishops,  n-ith  the  Grand  Prior  of  Jerusalem,  and  several  prothonotaries, 
in  crimson  and  black  velvet,  and  wearing  great  gold  chains.  Then 
came  100  archers  of  the  king's  guards,  well  mounted,  with  their 
bows  bent,  and  their  quivers  at  their  sides."  At  the  tournament 
which  followed,  Docwra  acted  as  one  of  the  judges. 

At  the  meeting  between  Henry  and  Charles  V.  at  Gravelines  in 
July,  1530,  Docwra  accompanied  the  English  king;  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  VVolsey  presided  over  a  conference  of  ambassa- 
dors at  Calais,  he  nus  accompanied  by  the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  who, 
with  Sir  Thomas  Bole>'n,  was  sent  un  a  special  mission  immediately 
afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Charles. 

These  facts  show  the  Importance  attached  by  Henry  VHI,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Doc^vra's  services  aa  a  diplomatist  abroad.  The  position 
which  we  find  him  occupying  at  home  was  no  less  honourable.  It 
was  twofold.  He  had  his  own  kingdom  in  Clerkenwell,  and  did 
mudi  to  adorn  and  complete  the  old  priory.  He  even  acted  as  a 
viceroy  there,  for  wc  find  many  orders  issued  that  "  Islington^ 
Holloway,  St.  John  Street,  Cowcross,  Charter-house  I>ane,  &C. 
were  to  be  searched  for  suspected  persons  by  my  Lord  of  St.  John's, 
or  such  as  he  shall  think  meet  for  it." 

He  also  had  solemn  functions  of  slate  to  perform.     We  find  him, 
for  example,  in  his  place  in  Parliament  as  the  premier  baron  of  the 
realm,  in  February  1515,  "among  the  triers  of  a  petition  from  Gas- 
cony"  ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  wc  find  him  one  of  the  eighteen 
peers  before  whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  tried  and  convicted. 
_      He  seems  to  have   been   a  constant  guest  at  court  on  all  great 
^     occasions.     As  an  instance,  the  following  extract  from  a  contem- 
porary Icner   may  be  given  :   "  Returned  in  great  state  with  big 
I    drums  and  trumpets   to  Greenwich — heard    mass — then   went  to 
dinner.     Had  at  their  table  an  archbishop,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Admiral,  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  iJie  Prior  of  St. 
John's.      After  dinner,  the  king  armed  himself  <ap-d-pu,  and  ran 
thirty  courses,  capsizing  his  opponents,  horse  and  all." 
UhtJI  Wolsey's  position  with  the  king  made  \^e  Grand  Vutw  a. 
dangerous  rival,  the  "  ^d   on    tlie   mosi  fiict\(,\\y  Xctm^    \u 
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mbcr  IS>5»  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  ceremony  when 
bisey  received  the  cardinal's  hat,  Docwra  was  present ;  as  also  in 
the  following  year  when  the  Cardinal  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Scottish 
ambassadors.  On  all  purely  ceremonial  occasions,  also,  the  I'rior  of 
SL  John's  inrariably  accompanied  the  Cardinal.  The  latter  was  not 
It  any  time  a  loser  by  his  friendship  with  the  head  of  the  wealthy 
Hospitallers.  In  the  old  MSS.,  giving  an  inventory  of  W'olsey's 
household  gtxxls,  we  find  such  entries  as  the  following:  "  Changeable 
tiUt,  green  and  yellow,  given  by  my  Lord  of  St  John's;" — "Sixteen 
window>carpets,  received  from  my  Lord  of  St  John's,  8th  December, 
i6th  Hen.  VIII. ";— '•  Twelve  carpets  of  beyond-sea  making,  received 
from  my  Lord  of  St  John's,  iSth  January,  iSlh  Henry  VIIL"; — and 
"  a  uble  carpet  given  to  my  lord  by  the  Lord  of  St.  John's,  20th 
December,  joth  Henry  VIII." 

The  life  at  Clerkenwell  Priory — alwaj-s  comfortable— was  luxu- 
rious when  the  Prior  was  there.  Royalty  itself  reser%'ed  the  right  of 
a  place.  Nor  was  the  king  satisfied  with  the  right  of  dining  himself 
at  the  Grand  Prior's  table  :  he  claimed  also  the  privilege  of  sending 
such  members  of  his  household  and  court  as  he  might  find  it 
inconvenient  to  provide  for  elsewhere.  As  has  been  truly  said,  "  It 
was  indeed  a  long  price  which  the  community  had  to  pay  for  the 
presence  and  countenance  of  the  monarch,  and  it  sometimes  weighed 
heavily  on  their  finances."  But  towards  the  end  of  Docwra's  life 
a  marked  change  came  over  his  relations  with  the  king  and  Wolsey. 
He  was  rarely  found  at  court;  and  the  extant  correspondence  is 
ncrally  composed  of  demands  frora  Wolsey  for  part  of  the  properly 

the  Order  for  the  king's  service — the  style  of  which  may  be 
guessed  from  the  following  sentence  with  which  one  of  these  requisi- 
tions concludes  :  "  I  advise  you  to  comply  witliout  excuse  or  delay, 
according  to  the  accompanying  letters  from  the  king." 

Side  at  heart  and  ailing  in  body,  my  Lord  of  St  John's  did  not 
long  survive  his  loss  of  favour.  He  died  in  the  year  1527,  and  was 
buried  '•  in  prioiatu  Sancti  Johaunis  Jerusalem,"  and  his  successor 
was  the  distinguished  knight.  Sir  William  Weston. 

The  new  lord  of  St  John's  received  even  harsher  treatment  than 
his  predecessor.  Stern  edicts,  confiscation  of  property,  withdrawal 
of  the  charier  of  the  Order— the  restoration  of  which,  by  Queen 
,  the  Prior  could  noL  foresee — all  preyed  on  the  mind  of  the 
ralrous  Hoapilaller;  and  on  the  day  when  the  crowning  injury  was 

icted  on  the  English  langue,  Sir  William  Weston  joined  the  knights 

0  had  gone  before.  He  was  buried  in  the  cliancel  of  the  old 
mrh  of  St.  John,  in  Clcrkciiwcll. 
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BISHOPS'  TRANSCRIPTS, 

THOUGH  much  genealogical  information  may  be  obtaini 
from  Court  Rolls,  ^ViUs,  and  other  sources,  the  main  frame- 
work of  an  authentic  and  fuU  pedigree  must,  at  all  events  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  be  drawn  from  the  registers  of  parishes. 
Court  Rolls,  of  paramount  importance  in  tracing  the  descent  of 
property,  deal  chiefly  with  the  heirs  to  the  properties  in  the  manor, 
and  so  practically  concern  only  the  main  stem  of  the  family,  leaving 
its  branches,  the  younger  sons  and  their  descendants,  to  be  traced 
(torn  other  maleriats.  Wills,  again,  while  often  throwing  light  upon 
distant  ramifications,  arc  unfortunately  not  composed  from  a  genea- 
logist's point  of  view,  and  are  too  often  vague  in  detail.  They  do  not 
tisually  mention  other  children  or  relatives  than  those  alive  at  the 
testator's  deaths  arid  of  them  only  those  to  whom  legacies  are 
bequeathed  ;  and  an  additional  obscurity  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
overshadows  the  relationships  of  the  family  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
the  term  "  cousin,"  common  in  old  wills,  to  mean  nephews  and  nieces, 
if  not  other  degrees  of  consanguinity  as  well,  in  addition  to  its 
ordinary  acceptation.  There  is  confusion  enough  for  the  genea- 
logist in  the  cvery-day  use  of  tlic  word  *'  cousin,"  which  may  indeed 
denote  any  one  of  four  relationships  to  a  given  person,  in  only  one 
of  which  will  the  surname  reveal  what  the  relationship  between  the 
parties  really  is;  in  the  other  three  cases  the  surname  cannot  possibly 
tell  an  inquirer  if  the  cousin  in  question  be  the  child  of  the 
lather's  sister,  or  the  mother's  sister  or  brother.  When  to  this  is  added 
the  possibility  that  it  is  not  cousin  at  all  in  the  modem  sense  that  is 
meant,  one's  pathway  through  the  mazes  of  the  family  becomes  very 
treacherous.  The  terms  **brolljer-in-law"  and  "sister-in-law,"  also 
frequently  met  with  in  documents  of  llie  last-mentioned  class,  are 
equally  indcfmite,  since  the  persons  denoted  may  be  ciUicr  the 
spouses  of  a  ^tcr  or  a  brother,  urthe  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  spouse. 
Often,  too,  the  suspicion  will  creep  in,  that  the  testator  may  have 
confused  the  relationships  of  "step-son"  and  "son-in-law." 

Bui  the  entries  in  a  furish  register  throw  a  flood  of  lig,ht  upon 
difficahies  of  this  kind.     An  inspection  of  l>\c  Ua\.  ot  maim^iw  VJ^ 
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easily  lead  to   the  idenrification   of  ilie  brother-in-law,  or  afford 
I      materials  for  assigning  the  cousin  to  the  proper  place  in  the  pedi- 
■  gree ;  the  entry  of  a  baptism  or  burial  will  supply  a  date  upon  which 
r   Twy  much  may  tum.     Important,  then,  as  oUier  documents  maybe  in 
sodj  matters,  the  highest  value  must  be  assigned  lo  parish  registers  ^i 
and  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  missing  and  dilapidated  registcil^| 
the  copies  of  them  sent  in  year  by  year  by  the  parson  and  church^l 
wardens  to  the  Bishop  at  his  visiutiou,  called  the  Bishops'  Trans- 
cripts, are  worthy  of  the  greatest  care  and  attention.     In  1830,  of 
the  eleven   thousand  parishes  of  England,   6,000  only  possessed 
registers  commencing  prior  to  1(350 ;  while  in  the  case  of  2,000 
more  the  registers  began  since  1700.     How  many  of  these  books 

thave  been  lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed  since  1830,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  \  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  calculation  above  is  based 
upon  the  date  of  the  5rst  entry  only,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  fa 
tliat  a  register  complete  from  its  beginning,  and  It^ible  and  und( 
&ced  throughout,  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  6nd. 

Parochial  registers  were  established  by  a  mandate  of  Thor 
Cromwell  in  1538  ;  but  in  1597,  it  being  found  that  they  were  not 
so  regtilarly  preserved  and  kept  as  ihcy  should  be,  it  was  ordained, 
by  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  of  Canterbury  that  they  should  be 
transcribed  into  parchment  books,  and  that  coiiies  of  the  registers 
should  be  forwarded  annually  within  one  month  of  Easter  to  the 
^  registrars  of  the  various  dioceses  to  be  preser\'ed  in  the  Episcopal 
B  archives.  This  regulation  was  approved  by  Queen  Elizabeth  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  and  confirmed  by  the  70th  Ecclesiastical 

*  Canon  of  r703. 
This  order  of  things  existed  unril  the  confusions  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  at  whicJi  time  parish  registers  were  greatly  neglected, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  sending-in  of  transcripts  to  the 
bishop  became  CJttremcly  irregular.     In  every  diocese  there  is  a  break 
in  the  series  of  transcripts  from  about  1640  to  1660,  one  or  two 
parishes,  perhaps,  sending  in  their  parchments  a  year  or  two  later, 
but  all  ceasing,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  before  1650.     Registering, 
indeed,  went  on  in  the  parishes  themselves.     It  was  ordered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1 664  tliat  a  register  book  should  be  kept  in 
every  parish,  in  which  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  burials  were  to 
'       be  entered  by  the  minister ;  and  in  1 653  it  n-as  further  enacted  that  iri 
I   every  parish  a  person  should  be  appointed,  lo  be  called  the  "  ParidMI 
"    Register,"  to  keep  the  register  book  and  make  the  entries  in  it.   TItese 

torderst  of  course,  made  no  provision  for  lrarvscripX5,  txce^V  i  v^'t" 
lisaive  oada  the  case  of  marriages  to  the  effect  V\WlI  U  \.\ve  «i'aStf:^'« 
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of  a  civil  marriage  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  should  "be  produced 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  request  made  to  hira  to  make  an  entry 
thereof  J  then  the  said  clerk  of  the  peace  is  hereby  required  to  enter 
the  same  in  a  book  of  parchment  to  be  pro\-idcd  for  that  purpose 
and  kept  among  the  records  of  the  said  sessions."  This  regulation 
was  not  in  force  for  many  years  ;  with  the  Restoration  this  tTT^nlar 
Hystem  of  keeping  registers  ceased ;  the  duty  again  devolved  upon 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  registers  since  1660  have  been  for  the 
most  part  well  kept,  though  the  transcripts  in  many  instances  ha^-e 
been  very  irregularly  sent  in  to  the  bishop. 

Of  the  importaJicc  of  the  transcripts  of  parish  registers,  apart 
from  their  genealogical  utility,  little  need  be  said,  it  is  so  patent  to 
everybody.  Mr.  J.  S.  Bum,  in  his  book  on  Parish  Registers,  gives 
•evend  instances  of  their  importance.  In  the  Chandos  case  a 
maniage  ift-as  proved  by  the  production  of  the  transcript  of  the 
register  of  Owrc  in  Kent,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Re- 
glstr>* ;  and  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
condition  of  the  register  of  Maidstone  in  1603,  required  the  produc- 
tion of  the  transcript  for  that  year,  which  was  found  to  correspond; 
but  in  the  claim  of  Charlotte  Gertrude  McCarthy  to  the  Staftbrd 
|>eerage  in  1835,  the  transcripts  being  called  for,  a  forgery  in  the 
original  Register  was  discovered.  A  woman  cut  out  two  leaves  irom 
St.  lindc's  register  for  the  puqiosc  of  destroying  the  proof  of  her 
ntarriagc,  but  as,  fortunately,  there  was  a  transcript  in  the  Bishop 
of  London's  Registry,  the  niarriiigc  was  proved.  An  agricultural 
labourer  named  AngeU  established  a  claim  to  property  valued  at  a 
million  of  money ;  but  on  comparing  the  register  produced  at  the 
trial  with  the  iraJiscript,  it  was  discovered  that  in  an  entry  of  the 
burial  of  a  woman  the  name  Margaret  Ange  had  been  altered  into 
Marriott  Angell,  and  on  this  ground  the  Attorney-General  moved 
for  and  obtained  a  new  trial.  For  many  years  the  usefulness  of  the 
Bishops'  Transcripts  has  been  fully  proved;  they  liave  been  re- 
peatedly produced  to  aiford  evidence  of  foigerics  in  or  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  parish  registers. 

Although  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish  were  thus  ordered 
to  send  in  transcripts,  and  many  faithfully  performed  their  duties, 
there  were  very  many  who  neglected  to  do  so.  The  Canons  of  1603 
were  never  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  tltough  the  transmission  of 
these  duplicates  was  again  and  again  ordered,  and  again  and  again 
referred  to  in  the  charges  of  the  bishops,  there  was  no  legal  compid- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  parochial  amhorities  to  attend  to  their  orders  ; 

consequently  in  jiot  one  diocese  of  England  \t.  Vfet  vix  qS,  \tmv- 
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Kripts  perfect.  To  prepare  Uiera  ajid  send  them  in  costs  money ; 
and  Uiough  they  were  ordered  and  asked  for,  there  was  no  provision 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  persons  concerned ;  and  in  the  year 
1800  the  Registrar  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  in  reply  to  the  Com- 
missioners on  Public  Records,  said,  "  I  hereby  certify  that  it  is  not 
the  cuKtom  within  the  Diocese  of  London  for  any  return  to  be  made 
to  the  Bishop's  Registr)*  of  eitlier  burials  or  baptisms."  This  state  of 
affairs  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  ParUament,  and  in  tSxa  an 
Act  calted  "  George  Rose's  Act "  was  passed  for  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  registration.  This  Act,  amongst  other  details,  provided 
for  the  malting  and  transmission  of  transcripts  to  the  Registrars  of  the 
Dioceses^  and  imposed  the  penalty  of  fourteen  years'  transportion  for 
the  omission  to  send  them  in  in  the  proper  manner ;  but  directly 
afterwards,  with  a  lucidity  worthy  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  enacted 
that  one  half  of  all  penalties  should  go  to  the  infurmcr,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  or  to  charitable  purposes.  Such 
an  Act  is  a  6t  subject  for  ridicule  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
foigcry  clauM:s,  it  had  the  power  of  enforcing  none  of  its  enactments. 
But  the  irregularities  witli  which  the  transcripts  were  sent  in  was 
nothing  io  comparison  with  the  ill-treatment  the  parchments  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  various  Registrars.  The  same  want,  the  want  of 
any  provision  for  the  fees  of  those  functionaries,  led  to  their  neglect 
by  them  ;  and  it  was  unblushingly  affirmed  to  Sir  William  Beiham, 
when  he  found  the  transcripts  at  York  "  unarranged  and  unconsultable," 
that  this  was  so  because  the  Act  of  Parliament  gave  no  directions  about 
fees.  Transcripts  directed  in  accordance  with  the  Act  went  through 
the  post  free,  but  any  variation  from  the  i>roper  mode  of  address 
made  them  at  once  chaugeable,  and  they  were  refused  by  the  Registrars 
and  taken  back  to  the  General  Post  Office,  where  many  bundles 
— "a  large  accumulation,"  says  Bum— were  eventually  committed 
to  the  flames.  And  when  they  had  overcome  their  preliminary  diffi- 
culties, and  were  safely  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrars,  their  troubles  were 
not  over.  They  were  usually  strung  togeiher  on  shoelaces  or  string, 
either  in  bundles  for  each  Deanery  or  promiscuously,  the  largest  one 
being  kept  out  to  wrap  the  others  in,  and  then  they  were  tossed  aside 
into  any  comer  to  be  out  of  the  way.  No  other  care  was  taken  ;  damp 
and  mUdew  worked  their  will  with  them  unchecked  ;  mice  bnnowcd 
into  them,  and  then  dust  came  down  and  covered  all  imperfections  with 
a  friendly  veil  But  a  worse  fate  often  awaited  them.  Dr.Thelwall, 
of  Newcastle,  in  the  GmtUnuxid  Magazine  for  1819.  speaking  about  the 
Y«k  R^ialry,  says  ■-  "  I  lately  saw  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  a 
great  number  of  eitracts  froni  ibc  register  of  a  cettain  \atv5\\  m\\v^ 
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neighbourhood,  and  on  questioning  him  as  to  the  way  he  became 
possessed  of  them,  I  was  informed  that  they  were  given  to  him  by 
his  cheesemonger,  and  that  copies  were  forwarded  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  to  the  proper  officer  in  a  bordering  diocese,  and  had 
been  allowed,  through  the  negligence  of  their  keeper,  to  obtain  the 
distinguished  honour  of  wrapping  up  cheese  and  bacon."  At  Lin- 
coln it  appears  that  the  transcripts  were  tied  up  in  parcels  as  they 
were  sent,  bundled  into  boxes,  atid  those  which  were  written  o 
parchment  were  regularly  cut  up  for  binding  modem  wills.  Biglaod^ 
in  his  "Observations  on  Parish  Registers,"  published  in  r766,  men- 
tions that  he  had  seen  in  a  certain  cathedral  a  promiscuous  heap  of 
transcripts  from  various  parishes,  crammed  tmder  a  staircase  in  a 
place  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle,  upon  the  ground,  without 
the  security  of  a  door,  and  exposed  to  destruction  by  damp  or  any 
other  cause.  Mr.  Bum  himself,  in  1S39,  purchased  at  a  bookshop 
the  Bishops  Transcripts  of  fifty-eight  parishes  in  Kent,  for  the  year 
1640;  and  at  Lichfield  Mr.  Downing  Bruce  found  the  records  ex- 
posed to  the  raiu  through  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  building  in 
which  they  were  kept. 

The  duty  of  safe  custody,  so  shamefully  neglected  by  the  proper 
officials,  was  not  the  only  one  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Act  of 
1812.  A  clause  enacts  that  the  Registrar  shall  cause  the  transcripts 
to  be  carefully  arranged,  and  correct  alphabetical  indices  to  be  made 
of  all  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  such  copies,  for  the  use  of 
the  public  But  it  is  needless  to  state  that  in  no  case  has  this  been 
done.  If  the  comparatively  simple  duty  of  preser\ing  the  transcripts 
from  damage  has  been  so  carelessly  performed,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  more  onerous  one  of  providing  indices  to  them 
should  be  utterly  unattempted 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  most  of  the  dioceses  the  transcripts  are 
still  existing  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  danger.  In  some,  however, 
the  case  is  different.  At  Chester  the  parish  register  returns  are  sub- 
stantially bound  in  separate  parishes,  and  Itept  in  a  large  room  ;  at 
York  they  are  now  better  taken  care  of ;  and  at  Worcester  private 
enterprise,  u-ith  the  consent  of  the  R^strar,  has  lately  dealt  with 
cver>*  transcript  up  to  the  year  1700,  sorting  them  into  parishes, 
identif)'ing  as  far  as  possible  the  mutilated  fragments,  and  making  a 
list  of  every  transcript  now  to  be  found  in  thai  Registry  prior  lo  that 
year.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  do  anything  more  th.in  tie  them  up 
in  bundles  for  the  respective  pari.-ihes.  Although  they  were  required 
to  be  made,  no  order  was  issued  as  to  what  size  or  shape  they  were 
to  bev  or  in  wh»t  tray  the  entries  should  be  pMt  down.    fan-Avn:^ 
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uuleed,  usually  kept  to  the  same  form  of  transcript,  but  their  sizes 
difier  much  from  year  to  year.     Some  arc  written  lengthways,  somei 
across  the  parchment,  and  some  are  niitten  on  paper.    One  large, 
parish  would  send  in  its  transcripts  in  the  form  of  a  book  ;  another^ 
would  sew  long  narrow  strips  of  parchment  end  to  end,  and  fill  them 
with  writing — a  form  which  was  found  eminently  adapted  for  using  as 
strings  to  tie  the  lesser  documents  together  with,  and  has  sufTeccd 
accordingly.     Nearly  universally  the  large  parchments  arc  used  as 
wrappers  for  their  more  diminutive  fellows  j  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  are  crumpled  and  torn,  and  the  writing  in  many  instances 
entuely  e£&ccd  with  dust  and  damp.     Some  arc  written  n-ith  a  great 
unonat  of  care,  and  K'ere  evidently  labours  of  love ;   but  in  tlie 
majority  of  instances,  to  transcribe  the  register  seems  to  have  been 
an  uncongenial  task,  and  the  scrawling  writing  and  the  bad  spelling 
show  that  it  was  too  often  entrusted  to  ignorant  hands. 

The  passing  of  the  Registration  Act  of  1836,  which  provided  a 
system  of  civil  registration,  has  in  some  measure  supplemented  paro- 
I  ^  chial  registration;  but  it  fills  a  differcDl  province,  and  should  in  no 
JBlray  cause  ministers  and  chiuchwardcns  to  neglect  their  duties. 
^■Besides,  it  applies  only  to  the  present,  and  docs  not  relieve  the 
HT-etistodians  of  icgisteni  and  transcripts  from  overhauling  the  docu- 
ments ia  their  charge,  rescuing  them  from  danger  and  neglect,  and 
providing  for  their  acccssibilily  and  safe  custody.  It  is  pitiable  to 
think  that  the  carelessness  of  the  proper  officers  is  allowed  to  expose 
Mch  vatualile  documents  to  the  risk  of  destruction,  when  the  expen- 
diture of  a  little  time  and  trouble  on  the  part  of  well-paid  officials 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  chaos  into  order.  Nay,  doubtless, 
there  are  hundreds  of  willing  hands  in  every  part  of  England  l>elong- 
ing  to  heads  endowed  with  every  capacity  requisite,  who  would  gladly 
accept  the  task  as  a  labour  of  love,  were  permission  given.  And, 
indeed,  the  work  is  chiefly  a  mechanical  one ;  the  unt>'ing  dusty 
bundles,  separating  mouldy  and  adhering  transcripts,  and  sorting 
them  out  into  parishes,  requires  little  more  than  patience  and  the 
most  ordinary  knowledge  of  ancient  handwriting.  To  make  a  list  of 
every  parchrnenl  is  a  light  task;  to  tie  them  up  in  brown  p^er 
paralfi  requires  only  care;  and  the  storing  of  them  in  safety  afler- 
wwdi  is  but  a  snaaU  thing  to  require  of  those  whose  neglect  has 
made  such  operations  necessary,  and  to  whom  these  archives  ouglil 
to  be  a  pride,  though  too  often  they  are  a  standing  disgrace. 

JOHN  AMPULEIT. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES, 


The  Earthquake  Liabilities  of  London. 

THE  recent  Agrara  earthquakes  and  the  subsequent  minor 
tremblings  of  a  part  of  Scotlantl  naturaJly  lead  us  to  ask 
whether  a  period  of  subterranean  activity  is  approaching,  and 
whether  we  may  have  such  visitations  in  England.  To  the  in- 
habitants of  modem  London  this  is  a  very  serious  question.  By 
"  modem  "  1-ondon  I  mean  that  portion  which  has  been  built  since 
the  operation  of  "  creating  ground-rents  "  was  invented,  and  has  been 
actively  carried  on. 

This  peculiar  operation,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  consists  in 
buying  a  bit  of  land  near  any  suburban  railway  station,  building 
thereon  some  houses  of  villainously  dishonest  conatmction,  but  of 
showy  exterior,  caUing  them  "  villa  residences  to  be  sold  or  let  "  on 
the  usual  99  years'  lease,  and  at  a  high  ground-rent  This  ground- 
rent  is  sold  to  investors  at  a  price  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
building  and  land,  so  that  the  cute  operator  can  afford  to  sell  the 
lease  of  the  house  itself  at  a  very  low  price.  The  victim  who  buys 
the  lease  of  the  "  desirable  villa  residence  "  discovers  at  the  end  of 
about  five  years  that  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  and  patcliwork 
necessary  to  hold  the  thing  together  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  whole 
nett  rental  obtainable  afler  paying  the  ground-rent ;  but  as  he  must 
pay  the  ground-rent,  he  holds  on. 

I  refer  to  these  because  they  render  the  earthquake  question  so 
very  serious.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  now  residing  in 
such  houses  with  upper-story  walls  of  only  one  brick  thickness. 
Upon  these  walis  the  roofs  entirely  depend,  and  the  framework  of 
these  roofs  is  the  flimsiest  that  can,  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
structural  ingenuity,  be  made  to  hold  together  until  the  purchasing 
victim  is  hooked.  The  principals,  rafters,  tie-beams,  king-posts,  &c, 
are  commonly  made  of  unseasoned  wood,  which  ultimately  shrinks, 
and  renders  the  whole  structure  more  or  less  shaky. 

What,  then,  must  happen  if  London  receives  even  a  very  slight 
carthqtiake  shock  ?    Calabrian  experience  shows  ihal  such  shocks 
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uoe  curious  displacements  of  the  stones  of  which  buildings  are 
coDstnicted.  The  tremor  causes  them  to  slide  and  turn  upon  each 
other,  and  overlap  accordingly  on  Oie  waJI-facc.  Where  the  building 
stones  are  broad,  this  may  occur  to  a  considerable  extent  without 
destmction  of  the  building,  the  remaining  thickness  of  tht  displaced 
stone  lea\'ing  sufficient  bearing  upon  that  below  it.  Hut  where  the 
bearing- thickness  is  but  4^  to  g  inches,  a  displacement  of  anything 
above  s^  to  4^  inches  must  be  (ataL  With  the  rotten  mortar  used 
by  the  ground-rent  creators,  this  amount  of  displacement  may  easily 
occnr ;  and  when  it  does,  the  roof  must  (all,  burying  all  within  the 
house.  A  single  shock  as  severe  as  some  of  those  which  damaged 
Agrara  would  kill  half  a  million  of  people  in  and  around  I>ondon. 

Is  there  any  good  and  suOicient  geological  reason  why  London 
should  be  less  liable  to  earthquakes  than  other  European  cities?  and 
why  England  generally  should  suffer  less  than  continental  Europe,  or 
even  less  than  Scotland  ? 

I  think  there  is.  My  reasons  for  this  conclusion  will  be  better 
understood  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  last  paragraph  of  page  753 
in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine.  The  uptilted  strata  then 
docribed,  besides  being  very  numerous  one  above  the  otlier  and  of 
varyuig  structure,  arc  broken  through  in  a.  great  many  places  by 
£iults  and  by  the  trap  dykes  described  on  page  750. 

A  little  reflection  will  showtliat  such  a  structure  of  deeply  dipping 
inclined  stratified  rocks  of  great  variability  is  specially  ill  adupted  for 
the  communication  of  any  vibratory  shock  or  continuous  wave.  If 
we  strike  an  empty  tumbler  it  rings  freely,  that  is,  the  blow  produces 
a  vibration  or  glass^tuake  that  runs  throughout  the  material  or  crust 
of  the  tumbler.  Now  put  a  second  tumbler  inside  the  first  so  as  to 
produce  a  compound  crust  analogous  to  loosely  superposed  varying 
strata.  The  ring  will  be  much  deadened.  If  the  tumbler  be  cracked 
to  represent  a  geological  fault,  the  communication  of  vibration  is  still 
^inore  effectually  checked.  Our  skulls  are  constructed  on  this 
iple  10  prevent  vibratory  concussion  of  the  brain.  There  are 
plates  of  bone  { "  tablts^'  as  the  anatomist  calls  them),  an  inner 
and  outer  one,  with  spongy  bone  or  "  diploe"  between  them.  These 
bones  are  elaborately  cracked  by  sutures  or  slitched-like  separations, 
nd  thus  the  shock  resulting  from  an  ordinary  blow  on  the  head  is 
limited  in  its  mnge  of  bone-quake. 

So  with  the  strata  or  upper  crust  of  England.    The  compact 
rocks  capable  of  transmitting  an  earthquake  wave  are  intercalated 
or  tindwichcd  with  soft,  crumbly,  inelastic  shales  or  friable  sand 
ones,  which  act  like  the  diploe  of  the  skull  j  and  besides  this  they 
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are  traversed  by  mullitudes  of  fiiults,  joints,  and  dykes,  that  break 
their  continuity  as  the  sutures  of  the  skull  separate  the  parietal  bones 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  frontal  and  occipital. 

London  shares  this  advantage  with  the  additional  protection  of 
resting  on  a  deep  basin  of  alluvial  deposits,  thick  beds  of  day,  sand, 
and  gravel,  the  most  effectual  of  dampers  to  any  sharp  vibration ; 
and  thcst;  arc  underlied  by  still  thicker  chalk,  by  no  means  a  good 
condaclor  of  mechanical  vibrations. 

In  these  respects  London  contrasts  strongly  with  Edinburgh; 
England  gencraUy  with  rocky  Scotland,  and  still  more  so  with  great 
Continental  areas,  where  one  continuous  rock  stretches  overhimdreds 
of  square  miles  without  a  break,  and  is  therefore  able  to  transmit  an 
earthquake  shock  to  vast  distances  beyond  its  originating  centre. 
Thus  the  great  European  earthquake  of  1755,  the  tragic  focus  of 
which  was  Lisbon,  produced  greater  disturbances  in  Scotland  and 
Norway  than  at  London.  The  water  of  Loch  Lomond  "  rose  against 
its  banks,  and  then  subsided  below  its  usual  level.  The  greatest 
perpendicular  height  of  this  swell  was  2  feet  4  inches  "  (LycU).  No 
equal  disturbance  of  the  Thames  or  of  its  estuary  is  recorded,  though 
it  is  so  much  nearer  to  the  uphea\'ing  focus. 

These  considerations,  however,  only  apply  to  the  facilities  of 
communication  of  carthwaves  spreading  from  distant  centres.  The 
case  would  be  quite  different  if  the  disturbing  force  were  immediately 
below  London  or  within  one  or  two  hundred  miles  on  cither  side  of 
iL  Slight  shocks  of  this  kind  have  been  felt  in  London  and  may  be 
again. 

Long,  long  ago  England  must  have  been,  fearfully  shaken,  as  the 
abundant  faults  plainly  show.  In  these  "  the  vertical  displacement 
is  between  600  and  3,000  feet,  and  the  horizontal  extent  tliirty  miles 
or  more ;  the  width  of  the  fissures,  since  filled  up  with  rubbish, 
rarying  from  ten  to  fifty  feet "  (Lyell).  Such  fractures  as  these, 
whether  the  effect  of  one  or  many  shocks,  indicate  an  immense 
amount  of  terrestrial  activity  and  disturbance.  We  may  indulge  in 
the  consolation  that  these  ancient  catastrophes  have  diminished 
our  present  liability  to  their  recnrrence;  but  should  be  deceived  if  we 
imagine  th.it  they  secure  complete  immunity,  or  justify  us  in 
allowing  the  further  perpetration  of  prospective  homicide  by  the 
building  of  human  habitations  with  slated  roofs  resting  on  thin  walls 
made  of  bad  bricks  and  worse  mortar. 
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Electric  PERroRATioN  of  Glass. 

IF  I  shared  ihe  popular  belief  concerning  the  making  of  fortunes 
by  means  of  patents,  I  should  rusli   to  tlie  Great  Seal  Office 
with  a  provisional  specification  for  glass  sie\-es  and  ventilating  wtndow- 
'jnnes,  the  sieves  being  made  of  window  glass  pierced  with  thousands 
small  holes,  through  which  corrosive  liquids  might  be  strained, 
other  sifting  processes  demanding  extreme  cleanliness  be  coa- 
'ducted. 

The  ventilating  window-pane  should  be  similarly  perforated,  so 
that  air  might  stream  gently  through  it  without  any  blast  or  draft, 
and  witliout  the  outside  ugiine&s  that  limits  the  use  of  perforated  zinc 
[lor  ventilating  purposes. 

But  the  drilling  of  small  holes  in  glass  is  apparently  a  tedious  and 
costly  process.  It  was  so  really  at  one  lime,  but  is  not  so  any  longer. 
Forty  years  ago,  plates  of  glass  were  perforated  by  sparks  from  the 
I-eyden  jar.  If  the  spark  were  passed  directly  upon  a  clean  surface, 
the  glass  was  liable  to  be  shattered  ;  but  by  covering  it  with  oil,  the 
perforation  was  clear  and  widiout  star. 

In  those  days  it  tt-as  necessary  to  do  much  laborious  turning 

of  the  electrical  machine  in  order  to  chaigc  a  jar  with  sufficient 

intensity  and  obtain  the  requisite  spark.     Now,  by  means  of  the 

RinnkorfF  coil,  we  may  obtain,  without  any  such  effort,  voIle)'s  of 

rks,  following  each  other  faster  than  we  can  count  them.     By 

[■imply  burying  one   of  the  terminal  wires  in  a  plate  of  ebonite, 

'■llowing  its  point  to  project  just  beyond  the  surface,  and  moving  this 

over  one  side  ofa  sheet  of  glass  of  suitable  thickness,  smeared  with 

.olive  oil,  each  spark  may  be  made  to  punch  a  small  hole  through  the 

'^ASS.    Very  suuijIc  machinery  might  be  devised  for  moving  the 

surface  of  ebonite  regularly  over  that  of  the  glass,  and  thus  regulating 

the  distances  and  arraDgcment  of  the  perforations  automatically, 

I  have  used  perforated  zinc  very  successfully  for  ventilation, 
by  merely  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass  from  a  skylight  or  upper  part 
ofa  window  and  substituting  the  zinc.  This,  for  the  outlet  of  air. 
For  iulei,  a  perforated  iinc  pbie  was  substituted  for  one  of  the 
ret  wooden  panels  of  the  door.  Ily  these  means  a  moderate- 
^tized  room  was  made  available  for  the  meetings  of  a  small  class, 
whkh  room  was  intolerable  before;  for  when  U»e  door  and  windows 
iWere  closed  the  atmosphere  was  suffocating,  and  when  opened, 
who  sat  near  to  the  entering  blast  became  shivering  t\\CM"ma,\\s*;4 
mvtjTs,    la  tike  manner,  a  lecture  theatre  was  vcnuWled  \i'j  sa\i^\\- 
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luting  a  large  plate  of  perforated  zinc  for  the  glass  skylight,  and 
making  several  lower  openings,  all  of  which  were  similarly  panelled 
with  perforated  zinc  plates.  But  these  were  very  ugly,  while  the 
perforated  glass  would  be  unobjectiotiable,  provided  the  holes  can  be 
made  large  enough. 


The  Pathology  and  Prevewtion  of  Sea  Sickness. 

DR.  BEARD,  of  New  Yorli,  has  published  "A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Sea  Sickness,"  in  which  he  affirms,  rather  positively,  that 
it  may  be  prevented  by  large  doses  (30  to  60,  and  even  90  grains) 
of  bromide  of  sodium  three  times  daily.  If  the  sodium  salt  is  not 
obtainable,  bromide  of  potassium,  ammonium,  or  calcium,  may  be 
substituted.  It  should  be  taken  before  starting—better  a  whole  day 
before — and  Oie  dose  continued  so  long  as  the  danger  continues. 

He  shows  that  sea  sickness  is  not  an  ailment  to  be  laughed  at, 
but  is  one  that  does  considerable,  and  sometimes  permanent,  mis- 
chief to  the  sufferer,  and  may  even  be  fatal  The  popular  notion 
that  it  is  aomelimes  beneficial,  by  *'  clearing  llie  stomach,"  is  treated 
by  Dr.  Beard  as  it  deserves.  The  most  rudimentary  acquaintance 
with  the  physiology  of  digestion  would  teach  that  the  stomach  can 
require  no  such  clearing,  seeing  that  it  empties  itself  immediately 
the  digestion  of  each  meal  is  completed. 

Dr.  Beard  regards  sea  sickness  not  as  a  disease  of  the  stomach  or 
liver,  but  as  one  of  the  nervous  system.  In  a  reWew  of  his  book 
in  The  JournaJ  of  Science  this  view  is  described  as  "  a  new  depar- 
ture." 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  Vol.  IL  of  The  Phrenological 
Journal^  published  In  1825,  the  cerebral  origin  of  sea  sickness  is  sug- 
gested on  page  428,  and  further  discussed  on  pages  645-6,  where 
some  confirmatory  experiments  of  a  Liverpool  correspondent  are 
described  as  follows  :  *'  A  year  or  two  ago  he  sailed  for  some  hours 
in  a  steam  packet,  in  rather  rough  weather,  and  had  recourse,  in 
vain,  to  every  expeflient  to  get  the  better  of  the  horrible  nausea  and 
sickness  thereby  produced.  It  occuned  to  him  at  last,  after  various 
trials,  that  if  he  could  keep  his  cj'cs  fixed  upon  any  moHonless 
object,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  completely  hide  all  sight  of  the 
vessel's  motion,  he  might  thereby  keep  his  mind  steady,  and  regain 
and  preserve  his  equilibrium.  With  this  view  he  placed  himself 
with  his  back  towards  the  deck,  with  both  elbows  on  the  gunwale, 
and,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  guarded  both  eyes  from  all  sight  of 
the  vessel,  and  fixed  them  with  a  steady  gate  upon  \\\c  \<jtoV  ol  a  ^\sxaxA. 
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lillf  endeavouring,  ai  the  same  time,  to  engage  his  mind  in  thought 
and  abstract  his  attention  from  the  vessel."  In  three  minutes*' he 
lost  all  sense  of  motion,"  and  recovered.  On  four  subsequent  occa- 
sions he  varied  and  repeated  the  same  experiment,  and  always  with 
success. 

These  experiments  are  worth  repeating,  on  account  of  their 
physiological  as  well  as  tlieir  practical  interest  I  cannot  try  them 
mjrself,  being  proof  against  tliesc  miseries.  If  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  otiiers,  an  apparatus  might  be  devised  to  substitute 
the  palms,  and  guard  the  eyes,  wliilc  leaving  the  hands  at  liberty. 
This  would  be  preferable  to  laigc  doses  of  bromides,  which  act 
ntber  seriously  on  the  nervous  system. 


Fireplace  Reform. 

|R.  SIEMENS,  the  inventor  of  the  most  important  and  success* 
ful  modem  improvement  in  furnace  construction,  has  come 

the  rescue  of  the  dirty  atmosphere  of  London.  He  has  shown 
bow  we  may  obtain  a  perfectly  smokeless  oJ>cn  Jirr,  so  open,  so 
bright,  and  so  "  cheerful "  as  to  satisfy  all  tlie  cravings  of  English  firc- 
)nhippers,  who  must  stare  nt  the  fire  as  well  as  be  warmed  by  tL 

He  does  this  by  51Iing  the  back  part  of  the  grate  with  coke, 
throwing  upon  the  front  portion  of  the  heap  of  coke  a  sheet  of 

-Rame.  The  combustion  of  the  gas  is  complete  and  smokeless, 
so  also  is  that  of  the  coke.  The  gas  is  supplied  by  a  pipe  extending 
aUoog  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  grate  ;  this  pipe  is  i>erforated 
with  holes  about  three-quarters  of  an  incli  apart,  and  through  whidi 
the  gas  issues.  The  bottom  of  the  grate  is  formed  by  a  dead  plate 
instead  of  bars,  and  the  air  admitted  from  below  is  deflected  to  the 
front  by  this  pbtc  in  such  wise  that  it  shall  supply  tlie  requirements 
of  combustion  to  the  gas.  Thus  the  combustion  takes  place  mainly 
in  front,  and  the  radiation  is  thereby  rendered  economically  effective 
for  wanning  the  rD<»n  rather  than  the  chimney. 

A  common  fire-graic  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  6tted  with  these 
simple  appliances;  but  for  the  complete  carrying  out  of  Dr.  Siemcns's 
improvemenLs,  and  obtaining  the  most  effective  and  economical 
combustion,  a  grate  should  be  specially  constructed,  like  that  which 
he  has  used  in  his  oftice.  This  includes  supplementary  devices 
csonsisting  of  a  plate  of  copper  at  the  back  of  the  grate,  and  a  comi- 
Bated  sheet  of  thin  copper,  or  "  frill,"  as  he  calls  it,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  air  that  passes  through  a  channel  below  the  dead  plate 
bottom  of  Ihe  grate  is  heated  to  >bout  the  melting  poinllof  lead 
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before  reaching  the  gas  issue,  and  thus  the  combustion  of  the  gas  is 
rendered  more  brilliaiu  and  eflcctivc. 

Dr.  Siemens  has  carefully  compared  the  cost  of  this  with  that  of 
the  ordinarj-  fire-grate  formerly  used  in  the  same  place.  The  old 
firc-gTBte  consumed  tsvo  scuttles  of  coal  daily,  each  containing 
19  lbs.  of  coal,  whidi,  al  231.  per.  ton,  cost  SiW-  for  each  day  of 
nine  hours.  With  the  new  arrangement  the  gas  consumed  (as 
measured  by  a  special  meter)  amounted  to  sixty-two  cubic  feet  per 
nine  hours.  The  cost  of  this  at  %i.  (>d.  per  thousand,  added  to 
22  lbs.  of  coke  at  tSj.  per  ton,  amoumcd  to  a  little  more  than  ^-^^.f 
thus  directly  saving  about  one  i>enny  per  day.  The  total  effective 
saving  was  greater  than  this,  as  the  room  was  warmer,  no  fire-wood 
or  loss  of  time  was  required  in  lighting,  and  the  fire  could  be  turned 
out  at  any  moment,  or  regulated  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Over  and  above  these  arc  the  saving  and  comfort  of 
avoiding  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  our  ordinary  coal-wasting  devices.  , 

Dr.  Siemens  generously  offers  this  invention  free  from  any  patent 
claims,  and  without  any  view  to  money  profit,  stating  that  he  "  shall 
be  happy  to  furnish  builders  and  others  desirous  to  introduce  the 
grate  here  described  with  the  necessary*  indications  to  secure 
success."  Some  enterprising  manufacturers  are  already  advertising 
to  supply  such  stoves,  or  to  adapt  the  principle  to  existing  stoves. 

If  this  invention  is  appreciated  and  turned  to  practical  accouut, 
as  it  deser\es  to  be,  Dr.  Siemens  will  be  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  "What  a  marvellous  change  would  come  over  the 
face  of  London  if  its  smoke  were  effectively  abolished !  We  go  on  the 
Continent,  and  come  back  raving  about  the  palazzi  of  Venice,  and 
Florence,  and  Rome,  &c.;  but  all  the  palaces  of  Italy  added  together 
are  outhvalled  in  number  and  value,  as  well  as  in  ardiiiectuial 
beauty,  by  the  warehouses,  banks,  shop  buildings,  and  other  secular 
edifices  of  London,  which  might  be  a|>prccialed  as  thcjr  deserve, 
were  they  but  clean.  A  noble  building  begrimed  with  soot  has 
no  better  chance  of  being  admired  than  has  a  beautiful  woman  witl) 
a  dirty  face. 

Dr.  Siemens  maintains  that  "it  is  almost  barbarous  to  use  raw  coal 
tot  any  purpose,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  our  fuel  will 
be  separated  into  its  two  constituents  before  reaching  our  lactones  or 
our  domestic  hearths."  I  heartily  agree  with  him  in  this,  and  will 
add  another  and  very  weighty  reason  for  this  conclusion — one  which 
Dr.  Siemens  does  not  specify.  It  is  this :  when  we  bum  raw  coal»  wc 
waste  a  muhitttdc  of  precious  products  that  arc  saved  by  the  process 
oC  diaiillation  in  the  gns  retorts.    There  is  \>\c  aTOmonuicoV  Vwpiot 
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3mes  off  al  firsl,  and  which,  when  wedded  to  the  waste 
product  of  soda  works,  gives  us  sal  ammoniac,  from  which  so  many 
nscTul  ammoniacal  compounds  are  prepared,  and  which  is  so  useful 
itsel£  Or  otherwise  treated,  this  ammoniacal  liquor  becomes  a  valu- 
able manure. 

Then  wC  have  the  coal  tar,  and  its  naphtha,  from  which  are  now 
(obtained  so  marvellous  a  variety  of  brilliant  dyes  and  delicate  essences, , 
and  which  is  still  exercising  the  skill  of  the  chemist  in  the  production 
of  ever-extending  ^-aricties  of  appliances  to  modem  luxury  and  sub- 
.Qtial  comfort.  The  last  residuum,  after  the  distillation  of  the 
material  for  all  these,  supplies  us  with  the  basis  of  the  best  of  foot< 
paths;  and  if  Dr.  Sicrocns*s  principle  is  fairly  carried  out,  we  shall 
tread  under  our  feet  the  pitchy  carbon  that  we  now  draw  into  our 
hugs. 

In  the  above  estimate  of  cost.  Dr.  Siemens  charges  the  gas  at 
jf.  fid.  per  thousand  feet,  but  this  is  far  beyond  its  legitimate  value. 
With  a  steady  demand  for  coke  at  the  price  named,  and  a  lor^e 
consumption  of  gas  going  on  by  day  as  well  as  by  ni;;ht,  the  gaS; 
would  iost  notAing  at  the  ivorks,  provided  tliey  were  economically 
and  judiciously  managed.  The  bye-producls  would  cover  all  tlie 
cost  of  distillalton  of  the  coal  and  purification  of  the  gas.  One 
ihiUing  per  i  ,000  feet  wuuld  repay  the  cost  of  conveying  it  to  our 
hoo&es,  and  leave  a  handsome  dividend  upon  the  capital  employed. 
Had  gas-making  been  a  competitive  enterprise  we  should,  ere  this, 
have  had  good  gas  at  about  this  price.  Dr.  Siemens's  estimate  would 
thus  be  reduced,  to  about  31/.  per  day  for  his  large  room. 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that  in  thus  advocating  the  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Siemens's  open  grate,  I  only  regard  it  as  a  compromise,! 
a  concessional  step  towards  a  truly  rational  method  of  obtaining  a 
desirable  domestic  clinute.  This  may  be  obtainable  by  applying  the 
separated  coke  and  gas  to  a  fire-clay  heat-reservoir,  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  those  which  are  used  in  the  Northern  parts  of 
^^continental  Kurope,  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  effechve  and  proper 
^BventiUtion  may  be  carried  out,  and  temperature  regulated  at  will,  with 
^^the  minimum  consumption  of  fuel 

The  reservoirs  are  heated  by  wood,  and  the  only  reason  why 
they  may  not  be  fed  with  coal  is  the  liability  to  choking  up  of  (heir 
complex  flues  by  the  sooL  With  tlie  separated  coke  and  gas,  this 
objection  would  be  obviated.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  I  can 
wgc  in  this  direction  will  have  any  effect,  so  universal  and  inveterate 
is  the  adoration  of  ihat  domestic  ft-tish,  "the  Etiglishmatv'*  fee^it'* 
Jfe  will  Btubbomly  coatinuc  to  sacrifice  upon  that  a\Ui,>i\e  c»^«ft 
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grate,  the  greatest  of  his  physical  treasures ;  and  therefore,  an  inven- 
tion like  this  of  Dr.  Siemens,  which  materially  lessens  the  evils  o( 
such  idolatry,  is  a  great  benefaction. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Food. 

SOME  experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  Germany  by 
E.  von  Wolff  and  others  on  the  feeding  of  pigs,  whose  physical 
relationship  to  ourselves  is  much  closer  than  many  of  us  are 
willing  to  admit  A  certain  number  of  these  country  cousins  were 
fed  on  flesh-meal  and  starchy  food,  another  equal  number  on  boiled 
mashed  potatoes  mixed  with  split  peas  and  a  little  linseed  oil  The 
chemical  constituents  of  the  food  of  both  lots  were  as  nearly  equalised 
as  possible,  and  the  results  observed.  The  experiments  were  cwi- 
tinued  for  iSi  days. 

During  this  period,  the  swine  fed  on  flesh-meal  gained  on  an 
average  496  grammes  per  head  daily,  while  those  fed  on  the  peas,  &c., 
increased  but  466  grammes,  or,  otherwise  stated,  the  amoimt  of  food 
actually  required  to  produce  100  kilos  of  live  weight  was  in  the  first 
case  319  kilos,  in  the  second  346  kilos. 

These  results  chiefly  refer  to  fattening,  but  are  interesting  so  far  as 
they  go.  Had  muscular  energy  been  the  test,  it  is  probable  that  the 
difference  would  have  been  more  in  favour  of  the  flesh-meal.  The 
whole  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  opens  a  fine  field  of 
research,  which  should  be  carried  much  further  than  mere  laboratory 
analysis  of  the  constituents  of  the  food,  and  should  especially  include 
the  effect  of  different  modes  of  cooking  ,and  other  preparation  on 
the  practical  nutritive  value  of  given  kinds  of  food  of  stated  chemical 
composition. 

One  pound  of  lentils,  or  of  dried  peas,  or  of  haricots,  and,  I 
might  add,  horscbeans,  contains  much  more  nutritive  flesh-forming 
material  than  one  pound  of  the  very  best  rurap-stcak,  or  any  other 
part  of  an  ox,  or  any  portion  of  a  sheep ;  but  it  docs  not  therefore 
follow  that  everybody,  or  anybody,  may  obtain  corresponding  pro- 
portions of  nourishment  by  eating  the  pulse. 

Wc  do  not  assimilate  the  whole  of  our  food,  and  the  proportions 
assimilated  vary  greatly  according  to  the  digestibility  of  the  food  in 
the  stomach  and  the  convertibility  of  the  chyme  thus  formed  into 
blood.  The  value  of  animal  food  depends  less  upon  its  chemical 
composition,  as  displayed  in  a  statement  of  the  results  of  laboratoiy 
analysis,  than  upon  the  f.ict  that  the  digestive  organs  of  the  sheep  or 
the  ox  have  already  done  the  work  of  rendering  \\.  so  ntw\Y  Ws-e.  M{\mii 
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that  its  conversion  into  that  fluid  is  completed  with  but 
furtlicr  effort.  Those  who  arc  strong  enough  to  digest  horse- 
beans,  and  assimilate  all  the  nutriment  they  contain,  may  feed  upon 
them  with  great  economy  and  advantage;  but  others,  with  feebler 
powers,  get  more  from  beef  and  mutton. 

Our  present  cookery  practice  is  very  Hmited  and  primitive  :  it 
includes  but  little  more  than  different  methods  of  applying  heat  to 
different  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The  modem  diemist 
effects  marvellous  transformations  in  his  laboratory,  and  I  think  the 
lime  has  now  arrived  when  he  should  formally  invade  the  kitchen, 
and  rdieve  us  from  the  humiliation  of  depending  upon  the  digestive 
orgiuis  of  domestic  animals  for  the  preparation  of  nutritious  food  from 
its  crude  vegetable  constituents.  If  he  can  convert  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  into  grape-sugar,  he  should  be  able,  by  the  skilful  appli- 
cation of  chemical  solvents  and  chemical  machinery,  to  produce  beef 
and  mutton,  or  their  equivalents,  from  turnips  and  mangold  wurzels,  as 
efiectivety,  and  at  least  as  cheaply,  as  they  are  now  obtained  by  the 
farmer  who  uses  for  this  purpose  the  organic  secretions  and  vital 
machinery  of  shorthorns  and  Southdoniis, 


Greek  Ovsters. 


^^^^iNCE  upon  a  time,  when  English  oysters  were  sold  in  the 
\^  Haymarkct  at  fourpcncc  and  sixpence  per  dozen,  and  at 
street  stalls  in  the  New  Cut  at  four  a  penny,  the  opener  of  these 
cheap  luxuries  sometimes  came  upon  one  with  a  green  "  beard." 
This  was  thrown  away  as  |)oisonous,  the  green  colour  being  attributed 
to  copper  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  ships  lying  in  Stangate 
Creek  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  where  the 
oyster-beds  then  flourished.  As  oysters  have  become  dearer,  and  con- 
sequently better  ob»er\'ed  by  epicures,  the  green  variety  is  not  only 
tolerated,  but  actually  prized  as  superlatively  delicious.  They  are  now 

,      i^tecially  cultivated  in  France  and  sold  at  specially  high  prices. 

^K     Chemical  analysis  has  proved  that  the  copper  theory  is  a  delusion. 
^^Tuu  then  is  the  cause  of  the  green  colour? 

The  microscope  has  answered  tliis  question.  It  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  minute  boat-shaped  creature  that  lives  in  brackish 
WAicr,  and  which,  while  Uving,  has  a  cobalt  blue  colour.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  Navt'aiia  ostreart'a.  It  is  one  of  the  diatoms^  those 
microtcopic  paradoxes  that  wander  about  like  animals,  but  breathe 
aikd  otherwise  beliavc  as  vegetables,  and  are  so  abundanl  v\v3X  ^oa 
aooot  3pia  a  haif  a.  pint  of  water  anywhere,  at\d  \eavc  \^.  ^\a(giMX\ 
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for  a  vhile>  but  it  becomes  the  habitation  of  a  colony.    Their 
are  innumerable,  many  belonpng  especially  to  sea  water. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  had  a  curious  experience  of  the 
migratory  power  of  some  of  the  marine  species,  I  prepare<l  in  Uirro- 
inghani  (which  is  about  as  far  from  the  sea  as  one  can  possibly  be  in 
England)  some  artificial  sea  water  for  an  aquarium,  and  placed  it  in 
a  glass  dish  exposed  to  the  sunlight  In  about  a  fortnight  the  quarts 
pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  were  covered  with  a  brown  film 
fi^om  which  minute  bubbles  arose.  I  inverted  a  glass  funnel  over 
these,  and  on  the  tube  of  the  funnel  an  Inverted  lest  tul^:  tilled  with 
water.  In  a  few  days  tlie  bubbles  which  rose  into  tlie  funnel  and  test 
tube  accumulated  sufTiciently  to  form  an  itich  depth  of  gas  at  the  top 
of  the  tube.  This  I  found  to  be  oxygen  of  sufficient  purity  to  cause 
a  glowing  lucifer  match  to  burst  into  flame,  showing  that  the  brown 
film  was  a  vegetable  growth.  The  microscope  revealed  a  mass  of 
diatoms  when  some  of  the  brown  slimy  matter  was  smeared  on  a 
piece  of  glass  and  e-vamined.  These  marine  diatoms  must  either 
have  been  evolved  or  acclimatised  from  fresh-water  species,  or  tbeir 
germs  must  have  travelled  from  the  coast.  The  researches  of  Flani 
Smyth  on  atmospheric  dust  indicate  that  the  latter  is  the  moet  prob- 
able explanation. 

But,  returning  to  the  oysters.  If  white  oysters  are  placed  tn  a 
plate  containing  nothing  but  sea  water  and  some  of  these  blue 
diatoms,  the  greening  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 
The  oyster  opens  its  shell-mouth,  and  that  ^rondrous  structure 
popularly  named  the  "beard,"  but  which  actually  performs  the 
function  of  gills  and  food-gathering  hands,  commences  its  customary 
operations.  The  microscopic  filaments  or  velvet-ptle  of  lively  haiis 
that  cover  the  gill-plates  whip  tlie  water  by  a  series  of  riiythmie 
movements,  and  thereby  currents  are  formed  about  the  shell- 
mouth  ;  these  currents  carry  inward  the  diatoms,  and  thus  snpi^y 
tJic  oyster  with  food  that  imparts  its  colour  to  the  feeder,  just  so 
much  modified  as  to  produce  a  bright  green  instead  of  cobalt  blue. 

.\n  examination  of  the  coloured  oysters  shows  that  their  stomachs 
and  intestines  contain  thccarapaces  or  shells  of  the  diatoms,  while  the 
coloured  juices  are  assimilated  and  difiused  throughout  the  oyster's 
substance,  accumulating  especially  in  the  most  ve»cular  parts,  r>.  the 
gills.  The  shell  of  the  diatom,  being  siliceous  or  flinty,  \%  not  diirestlble 
even  by  an  oyster. 

M.  r  ^as  lately  been  studying  this  subjci  ■,  iic 

into  it  I  '  aiely;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  \..v-:  ^-.tlh;;  :cd 

anything  practical,  such  as  making  green  soap  from  the  dialotni 
direclJ»  ititltotil  the  inlervcntion  of  llic  oj-sler. 


ScUnu  Notes, 
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A  New  Food. 

MMORIDE  has  introduced — iheorelicaUy— a  new  kind  of 
•  food  to  the  French  Academy.  I  say  '*  theoretically,"  as 
he  only  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  mtliout  supplying  a  banquet. 
It  M  prepared  by  working  into  a  pulp  raw  meat  previously  deprived 
of  booe  and  tendon,  and  then  mixing  this  with  bread  or  farinaceous 
substances  which  ab^iorb  the  walery  constituents  of  the  meat,  and 
thus  form  a  paste.  This  paste  is  dried  in  air  or  a  mild  stove,  and 
then  ground  and  sifted.  Tlie  powder  is  grey  or  yellowi&h,  according 
lo  the  material  and  prO[)ortions,  and  is  said  to  have  an  agreeable 
flavour.  By  mixing  this  with  albumen,  fats,  or  gummed  water  it  is 
madt!  into  cakes  or  cylinders,  to  be  afterwards  used  for  soups,  sauces, 
&c  It  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  when  thus  prepared, 
provided  it  is  not  moistened. 

M.  Monde  afhrms  that  this  is  more  assimilable  than  cooked 
meit ;  he  gives  it  the  name  of  ttuMane,  and  proposes,  among  other 
applications  of  his  invention,  to  preserve  the  refuse  of  slaughter*, 
bouses,  the  flesh  of  horses,  blood,  &c.,  for  the  feeding  of  dogs^  pig»» 
docks,  and  fowls. 

In  this  1  think  he  is  anticipated  by  the  English  manufacturers  of 
Ifae  "  meat  biscuits  "  tliat  have  long  been  used  for  feeding  of  dogs,  &c 
I  have  used  them  for  feeding  fowls,  and  found  on  soaking  them,  that 
Uic  redundant  water  became  a  sort  of  gravy  or  clear  soup,  having  an 
odour  of  cheap  restaurant 

If  the  materials  could  be  guaranteed,  this  mode  of  combining 
Aoimlian  and  American  (tour  with  Australian  and  American  meat 
to  produce  a  portable,  unchanging  nutritious  food,  requiring  the 
minimum  of  cooking,  would  be  of  incalculable  utility;  especially  if 
the  act  of  union  of  the  meat  with  the  farinaceous  matter  effects  an 
incipient  decomposldon  or  loosening  of  the  original  bonds  of  chemical 
union  that  renders  the  compound  more  easy  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation than  were  either  of  the  original  materials.  M.  Moride  seems 
to  suppose  that  something  of  this  kind  occurs,  and  there  are  good 
analogies  in  supi>OTt  of  such  a  theor>'. 

The  soldier,  the  sailor,  or  the  workman  away  from  home,  or  the 
deric  or  merchant  at  his  office,  might  thus  carry  a  penny  cylinder 
which,  merely  moistened  with  a  little  hot  water,  would  include  all 
the  materials  uf  soup,  entree,  joint,  vegetables,  bread,  and  cheese, 
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such  tribute  of  admiration  as  Mr.  Swinburne  aflfords  to 
greater  among  his  predecessors  or  corapeers  in  the  "  Divine 
Art  of  Poctiy  "  has  ever  been  yielded  by  any  poet  or  writer  of  equal 
fame.  Like  a  true  monarch  of  song — if  so  ardent  a  RepubUcan  will 
accept  the  title — ^[r.  Swinburne  distributes  among  his  brother 
potentates  the  badges  of  the  order  he  has  established.  I  am  glad 
to  find,  in  his  latest  essay,  "  Short  Notes  on  English  Poets,**  a 
trumpet- to ngucd  utterance  apropos  of  Milton.  The  opinion  con- 
cerning Milton  written  by  Mr.  Rossctti,  whose  crhical  comments  on 
the  poets  have  furnished  Mr.  Swinburne  with  texts  for  his  sermons, 
is  too  common  among  those  who  have  not  studied  Milton  as  he 
deser\*es  to  be  studied.  "  Honour,"  says  Mr.  Rossetti,  *'  is  the 
]iredominant  emotion  naturally  felt  towards  Milton — hardly  enthu- 
siasm, certainly  not  sympathy."  Of  this  startling  declaration,  Mr. 
Swinburne  obser%-cs :  '*  In  that  case,  I  am  simply  unable  by  any 
stretch  of  conjecture  to  imagine  what  name  among  all  names  of 
patriots  or  of  poets  may  be  found  worthy  to  enkindle  this  enthusiasm 
which  the  mention  of  Milton's  has  left  cold.  Sympathy,  indeed,  we 
may  well  feel  that  we  arc  hardly  worthy  to  offer  ;  for  the  very  word 
implies  some  assumption  of  moral  or  spiritual  equality ;  and  he 
must  indeed  be  confident  of  having  always  acted  up  to  Milton's  own 
ideal,  and  ever  '  made  of  his  own  life  a  heroic  poem/  who,  remem- 
bering this,  could  think  himself  worthy  to  feel  sympathy  with  the 
action  and  Uic  passion  of  such  lives  as  Milton's  or  Mazzini's.  More 
reasonably  may  we  feel  as  it  were  a  righteous  and  a  reverent  delight 
in  the  sense  of  an  inferiority  which  does  not  disable  or  deprive  us  of 
the  capacity  for  adoration  :  a  rapture  of  lowliness  which  exalts 
humility  itself  into  something  like  the  gladness  of  pride — of  pride 
that  we  can  feel,  and  exultation  that  we  may  acknowledge  how  high 
above  us  are  men  who  are  yet  not  too  high  for  the  loyal  thank<offering 
not  only  of  our  worship,  but  surely  also  of  our  lovf."  Admirably  is 
this  said,  and  the  criticism  of  MUton  that  follows  is  not  less  excellent. 
h  is,  however,  mortifying  to  find  men  of  Mr.  Rossctli's  stamp  treating 
Mi/fo/j  4S  though  be  stood  apart  from  ihc  pocVs  w\\o  aic  ijie  4ftX\^\ 
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and  solace  of  life.  Neither  Dante  nor  Shelley  is  the  object  ol 
eDthusiasm  and  adoration  so  strong  as  Milton  obtains  from  that 
audience,  "fit  though  few,"  whicli  he  claimed.  Grandeur  may  be  a 
chief  attribute  of  MUtoti,  and  the  solemn  subject  of  "  Paradise  Lost " 
may  warn  off  a  certain  class  of  readers.  U  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  Milton  abounds  In  pictures  of  sensuous  beauty,  that  his 
range  of  illustration  is  the  widest  of  any  poet  of  his  class,  and  that 
his  music  has  a  delicacy,  a  fervour,  a  grace,  and  a  power,  to  which 
none  but  the  few  very  greatest  \fc\%t&  have  attained 

I  WILL  add,  as  a  rider  to  this  note  on  Milton,  that  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Englishmen  of  to-day  still  piii  their  faith  upon 
the  critics  of  the  |>asl  century,  and  that  the  measured  analysis  of 
Addison  and  the  grudgingly  accorded  praise  of  Johnson  represent  ihc 
total  amount  of  merit  the  average  reader  will  accord  our  great  poet. 
Against  the  stammering  utterances  of  these  most  imperfect  judges 
GCic  such  opinion  as  is  uttered  by  Mr.  Swmbume  should  prevail 
It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  point  out  De  Quincey's  declaration 
that  ''  Milton  is  not  an  author  among  authors,  not  a  ]x>et  among 
poets,  but  a  power  among  powers ; "  and  to  note  that  Landur, 
who  applies  to  Milton  very  exacting  criticism,  makes  Southey,  in  an 
"  Imaginary  Conversation,"  say  of  some  of  Milton's  more  sensuous 
lines,  "  Here,  indeed,  is  the  triumph  of  our  langiiage,  and  I  should 
say  of  our  poetry,  if,  in  your  preference  of  Shakespeare,  you  could 
endure  ray  saying  it"  To  this  Landor  himself  replies:  "I  %vould 
rather  have  written  these  two  (concluding)  lines  than  all  the  poetry 
thai  lias  been  written  since  Milton's  time  in  all  the  regions  of  the 
Cjmh."  With  this  praise  and  that  of  Leigh  Hunt  it  is  whimsical  to 
contrast  such  utterances  as  those  of  Johnson  and  Goldbmith.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  some  of  Milton's  contemporaries  knew  his  worth ; 
to  pot,  against  the  servile  spite  of  Waller,  Dryden's  confession, 
••  This  man  cuts  us  all  otrt  ; "  and  the  rather  suq)rised  affirmation  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  who,  while  scarcely  daring  to  put  forward  his  own 
opinion,  states  that "  Paradise  Ix»l  "  "was  esteemed  the  beautifullest 
and  perfectest  poem  that  ever  was  writ,  at  least  in  our  language." 

FEW  readers  of  "  Prince  Saroni's  Wife,"  the  story  contributed  by 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  to  the  BdgravUi  Annual,  are,  probably, 
aware  Outt  tlic  central  and  most  striking  incident  has  been,  in  times 
conpsnUively  recent,  anticipated  in  real  hfe.  The  actors,  in  what 
seemed  at  one  time  a  terrible  drama,  are  alive,  and  I  can  accordingly 
famish  no  such  particulars  as  may  in  any  slightest  degree  tend  to 
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their  identification.  For  the  truth  of  what  I  state  I  can,  however, 
vouch,  inasmuch  as  I  was  acti%'cly  concerned  and  strongly,  if  indi- 
rectly, interested  in  a  portion  of  the  proceedings.  A  lady,  j*oung, 
fair,  distinguishe<],  and  gently  nurtured,  disappeared  from  her  home. 
Communication  was,  of  course,  opened  with  the  police,  and  shortly 
afterwards  her  nearest  relatives  were  summoned  to  inspect  a  body 
that  bad  been  taken  from  the  1'hames.  This  was  identified  by  them 
as  the  object  of  their  search.  Soon  afterwards  the  missing  girl 
returned  home,  and  explained  her  absence  by  simple  and  natural 
causes.  So  absolute  had,  however,  been  the  identification,  that 
the  responsibility  of  finding  a  tomb  for  a  stranger  devolved  upon 
those  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  Of  this  strange,  startling,  and 
almost  inconceivable  incident,  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  made  powerful 
use.  What  strikes  me  as  saddest  and  most  mysterious,  in  pro- 
ceedings which  are  of  course  chronicled  in  official  records,  is  that  a 
young  woman  of  gentle  condition  should  thus  perish  by  accident  or 
crime,  and  that  no  slightest  inquiry  should  follow  her  death.  The 
dramas  of  real  life  put  to  constant  shame  the  inventions  of  romance. 

THE  recently  published  volume  of  Songs  and  Poems  by  the  late 
Mr.  Planchd  forms  an  agreeable  and  an  indispensable  supple- 
ment to  the  testimonial  edition  of  the  Extravaganzas  of  the  same 
author,  the  .ippearance  of  which  I  chronicled.  Over  more  than  half 
a  century  of  active  life,  from  1819  to  1875,  these  compositions  range. 
It  is  scarcely  surprising  to  those  who  remember  the  green  old  age  of 
this  genial  and  graceful  writer,  that  a  steady  advance  is  manifested 
almost  lo  the  close  of  Mr.  Planch<?'s  career,  and  that  the  latest  poems 
have  a  freshness  and  originality  to  which  those  of  earlier  date  put  in 
no  claim.  Youth  is  naturally  imitative,  and  Mr.  PlanclitTs  earlier  and 
more  sentimental  verses  show  traces  of  his  admiralion  for  Moore.  In 
the  comic  vein  which  he  adopted  later  in  life  he  is  thoroughly  original- 
No  strong  or  impetuous  current  of  song  is  that  which  Mr.  Planch^ 
affords.  A  pleasant  ripple  of  laughing  music,  however,  is  poured 
forth,  and  to  such  the  worid  is  seldom  too  busy  to  listen. 

THE  revival  of  Henry  Carey's  burlesque  of  "  Chrononhotontho- 
logos,"  written  to  ridicule  the  inflated  style  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  rime  immediately  antecedent  to  its  production  in  1734,  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  speculation  as  to  the  period  at  which 
bragging  ceased  to  be  a  portion  of  the  warrior's  trade,  designed,  it 
ma^  be  sii;>poscd,  like  martial  attire,  grimaces,  and  shouts,  to  carry 
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terror  into  the  mind  of  an  enemy 
Monarch  of  Queerummania  says — 


Speaking  of  his  foes,  the 


Peace,  Coward  1   Were  thqr  wedsfd  like  eoldco  ineob^ 
Oi  pent  so  close  as  to  admit  no  vacuum. 
One  look  from  Cbrononhotontbologos 
Should  scare  ihcm  into  ooUiing, 

is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the  st)'le,  not  only  of  the  inflated 
tngcdians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  of  some  of  the  masiter  spirits 
of  the  pre%*ious  century.    Shakespeare,  in  the  famous  words  he  puts 

in  the  mouth  of  Pistol^ 

Shall  packhorsea 
^^^k  And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asft, 

^^^^  Uliich  auuiot  go  but  thirty  tnilet  a  day, 

^^^^^L  Conipite  with  Ckuts  uid  with  Cannibalf 

^^^^^V  Ami  Tmjan  Greeks  ? — 

I  19^  of  course,  bantering  the  rodomontade  {paa  Mr.  Swonbume)  'of 
Marlowe's  "  TamburUinc."  The  genius  of  Marlowe  informs  with 
poetry  his  most  extrav'agant  passages.  Some  of  the  heroes  of  Clup- 
man  ore,  however,  scarcely  less  contented  with  themselves  than 
Chrononhotonthologos.    Bussy  D'Ambois  declares  to  Monsieur  llul, 

^^mder  given  conditions — ■ 

^^^h  Like  tlcatli 

^^H  Monnled  on  earthquakes,  I  would  trot  through  all 

^^^a  ItoDOon  and  borrori ;  thorough  foul  and  fair, 

^^"  And  from  yonr  whole  slrergth  loss  you  into  the  air.' 

Jt  is  not  only  in  regard  to  their  physical  capacity  and  heroism  that 
Chapman's  soldiers  are  booHtful.  B)Ton,  in  "  Byron's  Tragedy,"  tlius 
htry  on  his  own  eloquence — 

t  made  reply  to  all  that  could  be  said 

So  eloquently,  and  with  such  a  chum 

Of  grave  enforcement,  that  mclhought  I  sat. 

Like  Orpbens,  costing  reins  on  sirage  beoiO.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  not  only  from 

Chapman,  but  from  others  of  out  great  dramatists.     It  seems  certain 

that   there  was  something  in  the  behaviour  of  the  noblemen  and 

warriois  of  that  lime  to  which  this  kind  of  talk  corresponds.    In 

torical    records,  Indeed,  concerning  John  of  Gaunt  and  other 

ihcrs  of  a  turbulent  nobility,  expressions  not  altogether  unlike 

preceding  may  be  encountered.     The  last  nTiler  I  recall  who  has 

itcd  as  bragging,  a  hero  in  whom  he  was  not  presenting  him- 


•  Ceotge  Chapman,  W«rlt— Plays,  page  163. 
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4el^  is  Scott,  who  makes  Marmion  utter  a  cheerful  boast  so  soon  as 
he  has  reached  the  safe  side  of  the  drawbridge  of  Earl  Angus — 

And  if  thou  sAkl'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  ScotUnd  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  tar  or  nor, 
Lord  Ar^os,  ibou  hasl  lied. 

"  \  X  7  E  *iave  had,  in  England,"  writes  Mr,  Proctor,  from  Sydney, 
V  V  N.S.W.,  "  some  amusing  illustrations  of  the  feeling  which 
induces  many  indifferent  public  si>eakcr3  to  regard  with  distaste  the 
abridgment  of  their  speeches  by  the  reporters.  And  in  America 
some  cle\er  burlesques  of  real  speeches  have  been  written  to  show 
what  nonsense  might  be  expected  if  verhaitm  reports  were  to  be 
published.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  a  speech  has  ever  been 
actually  reproduced  precisely  as  delivered,  until  now,  when  the 
reporters  in  the  Legislative  Council,  moved  by  the  attacks  made 
upon  them  in  a  discussion  on  Hansard,  thus  literally  and  exactly 
reproduced  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hay,  one  of  their  chief  assailants 
(the  report  may  not  be  so  utterly  ludicrous  as  some  of  the  American 
burlesques,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  strictly  what  it  purports 
to  be,  a  vtrbaiim  report}:  "The  reporters^^)ught  not  to — the 
reporters  ought  not  to  l>c  Ihe  ones  to  judge  of  what  is  important — not 
to  say  what  should  be  left  out— but — ^Ihe  member  can  only  judge 

what  is  important .     As  I— as  my  speeches — as  the  reports— as 

what  I  say  is  reported  sometimes,  no  one — nobody  can  tell — no  one 
can  understand  from  tlic  reports — what  it  is— what  I  mean.  So — 
it  strikes  me — it  has  struck  me  certain  mailers— things  that  appear 
of  importance^what  the  member  thinks  of  importance — are  some* 
times  left  out — omitted.  The  reporters — the  papers — points  are 
reported — I  mean  what  the  paper  thinks  of  interest — is  reported. 
I  can't  compliment  the  reporters.*  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  by 
taking  him  -hum — at  his — ha — word,  they  have — ha  hum — given 
Mr.  Hay— ha— a — hum— a  quid  pro  quo." 

SVLVANVS  URBA.*f, 
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■V  JVSTIS  McCARTIIV,    MP. 

Chapter  IV. 

K  EXILED  PROPHET. 

MR.  ArONTANA  was  to  Tcmain  only  one  night  in  Mr. 
Aquiuinc's  house.  He  was  to  go  on  )o  London  by  the 
next  morning's  train.  He  had  impoilant  work  to  do  in  London,  he 
aid,  but  he  did  not  ctplain  what  it  was.  He  only  went  so  far  as  lo 
say  it  was  a  business  which  now  engrossed  his  tifc,  and  which  he 
would  submit  to  llic  world  for  the  first  time  in  l^ndon. 

Mr.  Aquitainc  noticed  that,  as  they  drove  from  the  steamer  and 
psfsed  tiiTough  the  streets  of  the  town,  Montana  glanced  around  him 
tnquinngly  here  and  there,  as  if  he  were  looking  out  for  places  he  knew. 

'*  You  have  been  in  tliis  place  before,"  Mr.  Aquitainc  said.  "  I 
can  iec  that" 

"How  do  you  know?"  The  question  was  put  in  cold  and 
cautious  tone,  and  Montana  drew  himself  back  in  the  carnage. 

*'  I  tee  you  are  looking  about  inquiringly,  as  tf  you  were  looking 
oat  for  tome  place  you  had  knon'n  and  couldn't  fmd  it.  Nothing 
wonderful  in  that ;  we  make  changes  very  quickly  here." 

**  I  liavB  cxime  from  a  country  where  changes  are  quicker,"  Mon- 
tana uid.  He  spoke  iji  a  deep,  clear  voice,  habitually  monotonous, 
giving  die  iuiprcMion  of  a  total  absence  of  interest  in  M-liat  w.is  going 
on  around.  "  Yes ;  I  w.is  here  long  ago;  when  1  was  a  \xs%.  \ 
hardly  recoWrc/  It  I  Jiii  not  quite  certain  5ometiil\e*  w\v:\\\ci  V  «X\*i^ 
AOf  oe/jr  dream  of  it. " 
«ogu  orx.    .w.  tt»i.  ^ 
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There  was  not  much  time  that  day  fot  the  new-comers  to  see  the 
place,  or  for  either  set  of  persons— those  who  came  from  across  the 
sea,  or  those  wljo  welcomed  them— to  study  each  otlier*^  ways  and 
peailiflrittes.  It  was  somewhat  late  when  they  all  reached  Mr. 
Aquitaine's  house,  and  nearly  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Two  or 
three  friends  only  were  invited  lo  meet  the  new  guests.  Miss  Rowao 
was  seated  next  to  a  young  man  wlio,  some  one  told  her,  was  a 
barrister,  and  whose  name  was  Fanshawe.  He  did  not  seem  to  bcr 
in  the  least  like  any  species  of  lawyer.  He  looked  very  young,  to 
begin  with.  He  was  a  strong  young  fellow,  slender,  but  like  an 
athlete  in  build  ;  he  had  short  curiing  fair  hair,  and  an  audacious 
yellow  moustache ;  bright  blue  eyes,  a  complexion  fair  as  a  girl's, 
and  a  boyish  laugh  that  spoke  a  genuine  sense  of  cnjo)*ment.  He 
and  she  soon  became  friendly. 

"Are  you  really  a  lanycr?"  she  asked  him  witliout  hesitation. 
*■  A  sort  of  lawyer;  yes ;  a  barrister.     I  believe  the  two  branches 
are  all  in  one  in  your  country  ;  isn't  that  so  ? '' 
"  My  country  ?    America  is  not  my  country.'* 
"  No  ?  I  thought  it  was.     I  thought  you  were  an  American  girl. 
You  come  from  America." 

"  So  does  Mrs.  Trescoe.  Do  you  call  her  an  American  gtrl  ?  " 
"  Oh,  but  she  has  only  been  across  for  a  few  months  or  veeks 
or  something.  However,  if  you  say  you  are  not  an  American  girl. 
Miss  Rovi-an,  1  am  sure  I  believe  you.  I  hope  you  are  not  offended 
with  me.  I  meant  no  liarm  :  there  arc  some  charming  American 
girls." 

"I  should  be  very  proud  of  being  an  American  giil  if  I  wer*- 
one.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  more  ennable  being  in  the  world  thanr 
an  American  girl ;  except  one."  .h 

"  Yes  ;  and  who  is  that  one  ?  '^ 

"An  American  boy,  of  course."  i 

"Oh,  I  say  1"  and  Fanshawe  bughed. 

"But  I  am  not  an  American  girl,"  Miss  Rowan  said.     **X  am* 
Irish  ;  I  have  only  been  living  in  America." 
"  Do  you  like  America  ?  " 
"  I  love  it.     So  you  arc  really  a  lawyer?  " 

*•  Well,  I  shall  be  really  a  lawjer  when  the  law-going  public  find 
out  my  merits  and  the  solicitors  send  me  briefs— which  as  yet  they 
have  unaccoimtably  omitted  to  do,  perhaps  by  reasoa  of  sranc  rile 
conspiracy." 
"A  hwyert  1  s/iouIJ  never  have  ihougU  tt,"  0«a.U\w«  wft. 
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MWTiynot?" 

'*  Well,  I  ihouglit  lawyers  Kcre  generally  old  and  grizzled  and 
grim,  and  ihal  ihcy  wore  speciacles," 

••When  we  are  successful  we  come  to  tliat/'  Fuishane  said 
\t\y.     "That's  what  we  look  forward  to." 

''Sacfxss  is  aU  like  that,  I  really  believe,"  Geialdme  said,  niih 
earnestness. 

*•  Like  what.  Miss  Rowan  ?  " 

"  Ijkc  that.  I  am  sure  >*ou  understand.  It  comes  too  late  to 
be  enjoyed ;  or  if  it  comes  early  it  often  goes  too  soon.  It  is  bought 
too  dearly.  I  am  sometimes  sorrj*  for  men  because  they  have  to 
try  to  be  succcssruL  I  aui  glad  to  be  a  woman  fur  that  reason  ;  we 
have  not  to  try  for  it.     There  is  no  success  for  us." 

"  Except  a  brilliant  match." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  our  laurel  wreath,  our  one  hope  to  make  life 
worth  enduring.  Happily,  we  arc  soon  put  out  of  pain.  The  prize 
does  not  come  with  grey  hair  and  .spectacles.  Our  struggle  is  short. 
In  America  we  give  up  at  five-and-twenty." 

"  But  }-on  nre  not  five-and-twenty  ?  " 

'*  No ;  but  why  do  you  assume  ih.it  1  have  given  up  ? '' 

**  I  don't  as^mne  anything  of  the  kind*  You  have  only  lo  go  in 
and  win," 

•*  'JTwnk  you  ;  that  was  kindly  said,  but  don't  Irj-  any  more  like 
h.    1*1  us  not  pay  compliments." 

f^  Very  well.  You  are  going  to  London  soon  ?  ** 
^Ye*  ;  I  am  longing  to  go." 
"  I  Bra  40  glad  you  arc  going,  I  liw  there." 
"  I  am  very  glad  you  live  there." 
"Thank  you— csi>ccially  as  you  banidi  compliments.  Yes— I 
come  from  this  town  ;  but  I  live  in  London  now.  My  father  had  a 
place  Iicjo  once,  but  he  sold  it.  He  got  not  to  like  it.  My  sister 
died  here  ;  and  he  didn't  like  the  whole  place  any  more." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Miss  Rowan  soOly.  *'  The  place 
where  one  we  loved  has  died  ;  ^\ho  could  bear  to  see  it  alwa}-s  ?  " 

^  It  was  a  sad  stor>'  altogether,"  Fanshawc  said.     "  They  had 

q  don't  you  know — at  least,  you  couldn't  know,  of  course ; 

b  ■      .       id  quarrelled — about  a  love-match  iny  sister  would  make  ; 

and  th<n  my  people  would  have  made  it  up  gladly,  but— well,  she 

d,  and  there  was  an  end  of  ii.    Then  my  father  couldn't  stand 

place  any  more,  and  so  he  gave  it  up," 

"  U'«  this  long  ago?*"  Genldioe  asked,  hovvug  Xhii  U  v:v«»\ot\% 
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ago,  so  ihat  the  revival  of  its  memory  might  be  less  of  a  pain  to  the 
young  man. 

"  Vcs,  it  was  a  good  long  time  ago^-fifteen  or  sixteen  year?. 
I  was  at  srJiool  all  the  time  in  Germany,  and  didn't  know  very  much 
about  it  until  the  end" 

Geraldine  liked  the  young  man's  fresh  and  genial  manner. 
There  vas  something  about  him  sympatliclic.  His  talk  was  refresh- 
ing. For  the  rest,  the  dinner-party  wanted  brightness.  Mr.  Montana 
spoke  little,  and  n-as  apparently  content  that  people  should  look  at 
him  and  ask  each  other  why  he  did  not  speak.  If  he  spoke  little, 
he  ate  and  drank  less.  lie  made  it  evident  tliat  he  regarded  the 
dinner  as  only  a  ceremonial  for  him.  Mr.  Aquitaine  and  Captain 
Marion  talked  .n.  good  deal ;  but  Mr.  Aquitaine  often  went  into  local 
affairs,  and  Captain  Marion  knew  nothing  about  even  the  XocaX 
affairs  of  the  localities  which  ought  to  have  been  of  personal  concern 
to  himself.  Mrs.  Trcscoc  was  not  near  any  one  she  cared  to  talk 
to.  Alclissa  remained  resolutely  silent  :  Mrs.  A<iuitaine  hardly  ever 
talked. 

Geraldine  rose  early  next  morning.  She  was  an  early  riser  even 
for  Mr.  Aquitaine's  hnbits.  She  had  lived  for  some  years  lately  in 
an  Ameticin  town  or  village  where  it  was  an  article  of  IHith  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  out  of  bed  much  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
cir  in  bed  ;iftcr  five  in  the  morning.  She  had  fallen  into  the  ways  of 
the  coiintr)-  with  .1  flexibility  natural  to  her  fresh  and  vigorous 
nature.  Khc  was  a  girl  of  q  quick  and  lively  curiosity,  ami  when  she 
was  at  any  new  place  was  imresling  until  she  had  seen  and  learned 
all  that  was  within  Iter  reach  to  kiioiv  about  it.  'Hiis  first  morning, 
therefore,  of  her  stay  at  Mr.  Aquitaine's  she  rose  very  early.  She 
had  heard  the  murmuring  of  water  in  her  cars  all  the  night  through, 
and  she  was  in  hopes,  not  being  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact  situation 
of  her  host's  dwelling,  that  when  she  went  to  licr  window  in  the 
morning  she  mijjht  look  upon  the  tossing  sea.  "Sing  ohl"  she 
kept  murmuring  to  herself  now  and  then  at  wakeful  moments  of  the 
night ;  "let  man  le.irn  liberty  from  crashing  wind  and  lashing  seal" 
murmuring  from  the  verses  of  a  poet  to  whom  JCnglish  criticism  has 
not  yet  done  justice,  and  probably  never  will.  When  she  woke  in 
the  morning  and  ran  to  her  window  she  saw  not  the  sea,  indeed,  but 
a  sight  surely  not  less  lovely — a  bright  broad  river  flowing  in  tlie 
faint  light  of  a  breezy  spring  d.iwn.  Not  even  the  sea  itself  has 
bad  the  Jove  of  poets,  and  of  all  natures  that  like  the  poet's  are 
/or  ever  fresh  and  yoimg,  as  the  rivers  \vave  \\at\.  'Y\\c  iwcaVci 
maj;  as  Barns  sings,  forget  the  child^  and  iHc  mot^«<^  tot^pv  *v* 
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crown  that  has  only  been  an  hour  upon  bis  head ;  bill  who  ever  for. 
gels  the  rivet  of  lus  youlh  ?  As  Geraldiue  looked  out  upon  the 
stream  below  her  window,  the  river  of  her  youtli  came  back  upon 
her  memory;  and  with  the  river  the  ihouglit  of  lliose  who  were 
happy  with  her  by  the  ripple  of  its  waters ;  of  the  fatlicr  who  was 
father,  and  friend,  and  companion  alike :  and  there  n-erc  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

She  was  soon  out  upon  the  breezy  lawn.  Preparations  were  being 
e  for  Mr.  Montana's  going.  His  train  was  starting  at  an  early 
hour,  and  Mr.  Aquitainc  was  to  accompany  him  to  the  station. 
No  other  of  the  family  or  the  guests  was  yet  stirring.  Geraldinc 
saw  Ihtontana  and  Mr.  Aquitaine  on  the  lawn  at  a  short  distance 
from  her  She  ^i&  rather  given  to  studying  character,  and  of 
cour«,  hke  most  clever  girl5>  fancied  she  had  a  distinct  gift  for  the 
quick  understanding  of  men  and  woniea  She  had  occupied  herself 
a  good  deal  in  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  studying  the 
chaiacters  of  her  companions,  and  she  was  of  opinion  that  she  had 
conlnTcd  to  sound  the  depths  of  each  nature  except  one.  She  was 
by  no  means  clear  about  Mr.  Montana.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to 
her  merely  vain  and  shallow  ;  but  al  other  limes  he  impressed  her 
with  a  ccrLiin  sense  of  awe  or  dread,  as  if  there  were  some  hidden 
strength  of  dangerous  will  about  him  ;  and  again  in  other  moods  he 
teemed  to  her  only  a  self-deluded  visionarj-.  (In  the  whole,  she  did 
not  like  him— n  rare  condition  of  feeling  whh  her  ;  for  her  first  and 
tural  impuUe  was  to  like  people.  Most  of  iis  are  otherwise 
nstructcd  by  nature  :  our  first  inslincti\e  impulse  is  to  dislike  any 
Dew-comer,  even  though  he  be  only  a  wayfarer  getting  into  a  railway- 
tarriagc,  fthcrc  he  has  full  as  good  a  light  to  be  as  we  have.  If  he 
turns  out  a  good  fellow  or  an  agreeable  j^rson  after,  we  may  like 
him  well  enough  ;  but  we  leave  the  burden  of  self- vindication  to 
him.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  he  is  gelling  into  the  carriage  where 
c  are  already  seated,  and  although  ihcrc  be  ample  room  for  him 
us,  our  imptdse  is  to  dislike  him  all  the  same.  Now,  Miss 
owan's  firs!  imimlse  would  have  been  to  like  him,  and  think  that 
be  ought  to  be  made  welcome. 

She  went  up  to  Mr.  Aquiuine  at  once  and  received  his  wondering 
ii^ratulations  upon  her  early  rising. 

"  My  daughter  won't  think  of  getting  up  these  four  or  five  hours 
yet.     I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Montana  off  by  his  tram." 

**  May  I  go  too  ?  "  Geraldine  asked,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
the  drive,  and  the  railway-station,  and  the  sights  new  to  her.  She 
|iad  no  wore  Uesiiatioo  about  offering  herself  as  Mr.  Aquitaine's 
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companion  than  if  she  hid  been  tendering  her  companionship  to  Mr. 
Aquiuine's  wife. 

He  looked  for  a  moracnl  a  liille  surprised,  h\\\  Geraldine  did  not 
notice  his  surprise,  and  he  ansu'cred  at  once  that  be  should  be 
delighted  to  take  her  with  him,  and  show  her  some  of  the  town  as 
they  {mssed  along,  and  bring  her  back  before  roost  of  the  other 
people  in  the  house  had  got  out  of  bed. 

Mr.  Montana  had  remained  silent  all  (he  time.  He  was  loaking 
on  the  river.     He  liad  not  spoken  a  word  to  Geraldine. 

"Strange,"  he  said  suddenly,  turning  to  Mr.  Aquiiaine,  " how 
certain  scenes  impress  one  with  the  conviction  that  he  must  have 
seen  them  before.  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  could  have  been  )ust  here 
before ;  and  yet  the  look  of  the  river  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  bad 
known  the  place  once.     I  seem  to  Iiave  been  young  here." 

*'  Oh,  I  feh  exactly  like  that  this  morning,"  Geraldine  said  in 
quick  sympathy  with  him,  for  once,  as  she  thought  *'  When  I  looked 
out  first  and  saw  that  lovely  river  flowing  so  £ist,  I  felt  as  if  I  wcrt: 
living  all  my  youtli  over  again." 

"All  her  youth?"  Mr.  Aquitaine  said  with  a  smile.  "  Is  it  ebeo 
all  gone?" 

"It  seems  to  me  all  gone,"  Geraldine  said,  '■sometimes.  It 
seemed  so  when  I  looked  out  this  morning  and  saw  llie  river." 

Mr,  Aquitaine  turned  to  her  with  kindly  sympathising  eyes.  He 
thought  he  could  understand  her  feelings. 

Montana  had  not  been  following  all  this. 

"  Was  there  not,''  he  asked  slowly  of  Aquitaine,  "  a  park,  a  sort 
of  public  park,  here  once?  soiiicvvhere  on  the  river— as  if  it  were 
here  ?  I  must  have  seen  something  of  (lie  kind  when  a  child  s<»nc> 
where.     Perhaps  it  was  some  other  river  like  this." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  we  liad  a  public  park — a  Hitle  park  here  on 
this  very  ground  ;  but  it  is  some  years  aga  Your  feet  are  on  what 
was  its  soil  just  now." 

Montana  started  and  looked  down  at  the  ground  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  some  of  the  soil  strangely  clinging  to  his  feet  and  in  some 
mysterious  way  bearing  testimony  against  liim. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  was  launched  into  a  liule  local  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  town,  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  forlner  park  and  the  neces- 
sity of  starling  a  new  one,  the  ini|>urtant  part  he  had  himself  borile  in 
that  work  of  improvement,  and  the  strong  opposition  which  liad  been 
got  up,  and  the  misconstruction  to  which  llic  cfTorls  of  liimsclf  and 
others  had  been  subjected  by  (heir  enemies.  Kven  the  most  libcral- 
mSnded  Ksidcots  of  (he  greatest  ptovincviX  lo*n  caa  wXiwaXxvKt 
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dinnaelvcj'  lo  believe  that  local  improvements  and  the  local  contro* 
ixraics  ihflt  rage  aiound  the  march  of  their  progress  are  not  of  world- 
wide intcxesi,  or  at  least  capable  of  being  made  so  when  expounded 
by  some  qualified  lecturer. 

Geraldtce  listened  n-ith  such  intense  interest  and  beaming  eyes 
that  after  a  white  Mr.  AquUainc  accepted  Iier  as  his  audience  and 
imparted  all  the  knowledge  lo  her,  Mr.  Montana  was  apparently 
not  paying  any  attention.  In  an  undcfinablc  sort  of  way  he  always 
put  hlniscir,  from  the  first,  in  the  position  of  one  who  is  not  bound 
lo  cnipge  in  any  question  which  he  docs  not  feel  lo  be  part  of 
bis  own  special  mission.  He  had  dee|)cr  thoughts,  and  must 
not  be  distracted  from  them ;  at  least,  must  not  be  cx|)cctcd  to 
endure  the  distraction  long,  He  assumed  this  privilege  ;  and,  as 
he  assumed  it,  the  people  he  met  garc  it  to  him  without  struggle  or 
[ffotest. 

"  lime  is  getting  on,"  Mr,  Aquitainc  suddenly  said,  looking  at  his 
watch;  "I  have  to  give  one  or  two  directions;  I'll  come  lo  you 
when  it  is  time  to  go." 

He  went  towards  the  house  and  left  Montana  and  Miss  Rowan 
on  the  lawn  by  the  river.  Geraldine  hardly  ever  knew  what  it  was  to 
feel  shy  or  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  any  one.  She  had  not  self- 
consciousness  or  self-conceit  enough  to  be  shy  or  nervous.  But  she 
did  alw»ys  find  a  certain  sense  of  embarrassment  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  Montana  whenever  thty  clianced  to  be  for  a  moment  alone.  He 
had  sought  her  society  a  good  deal  on  ihe  voyage.  He  had  walked 
with  her  on  deck  now  and  then,  in  the  "  soft  hours  that  fill  the  ej-es 
and  melt  the  heart,"  or  while  the  steely  light  of  the  stars  was  on  the 
Ikallid  tips  of  the  waves,  and  the  ruddy  orange  glow  from  the  stem 
windows  sent  that  gleam  over  the  sea  which  Coleridge  finely  com- 
pared to  the  light  of  experience  illumining  only  that  which  it  leaves 
behind.  He  had  never  attempted  anything  like  flirtation  with  her ; 
bis  manner  was  not  that  of  a  man  who  cared  to  waste  his  lime  in 
flirting  with  women ;  but  there  was  a  grave  familiarity  about  him 
Viucb  was,  ^e  thought,  addressed  more  distinctly  to  her  tlian  to  others, 
ADd  whidi  displeased  her.  It  was  a  manner  of  authority,  as  of  one 
who  had  knuwu  her  long  and  had  a  right  to  direct  her.  It  was  not 
easy  lo  explain  \vhai  there  was  in  it  whidi  seemed  to  imply  a  sort  of 
^wdal  corai>amonslup,  a  common  bond,  a  tic  like  that  between 
master  and  pupil*  guardian  and  ward;  but  something  there  was  in 
Mr,  Montaru's  manner  lo  her  from  the  first  whicli  impressed  her  with 
the  idea  of  such  an  assumption.  There  was  nothing  lo  resent ; 
■qthing  that  she  could  clearly  describe  even  to  a  sister,  if  she  had 
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one ;  but  the  impression  was  on  her,  and  il  made  her  feel  a  little  con- 
strained in  Mr.  Montana's  company. 

It  might  have  seemed  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  deepen  the 
impression  now  :  for  the  moment  Mr.  Aquitaine  had  gone,  he  struck 
at  once  mto  dialogue  with  Geraldinc,  to  whom  he  had  not  addressed 
a  word  before. 

"  Who  was  the  young  man  who  sat  next  you  at  dinner  last  night, 
and  talked  to  you  a  great  deal  ?" 

"  He  is  a  Mr.  Fanshawe,"  Geraldinc  answered.  "  I  think  I  shall 
go  in,  Mr.  Montana." 

"Just  a  moment,  and  I  will  go  with  you.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Fanshawe?" 

*'  Nothing  ;  I  am  quite  a  stranger  here  ;  I  never  met  any  of  the 
people  before." 

•'  You  seemed  to  be  interested  in  him  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  W.13  very  much  interested  in  him.  He  seemed  very 
clever  and  bright,  .tnd  he  made  himself  very  agreeable." 

*'  Do  you  know  where  he  comes  from  ?  " 

"  He  told  mc  he  lives  in  London  ;  but  that  he  belongs  to  this 
place.  But,  indeed,  I  know  hardly  anything  about  him.  Mr.  Aqui- 
laine  could  tell  you." 

*'  Shall  we  go  in  ? "  he  said. 

Gcraldine  turned  her  back  to  the  river,  and  they  walked  slowly 
towards  the  house.     Suddenly  Mr.  Montana  stopped  and  said, 

"  We  shall  meet  again  in  I-ondon,  of  course ;  but  I  want  you 
before  that  to  think  over  what  I  have  said  to  you.  You  are  bound 
to  help  us.     We  wjmt  you." 

*'AVhyI  more  than  another?  What  can  I  do  for  you— or  for 
anything  ?     I  have  no  power——'' 

"  You  have  power." 

"Havel?    What  is  it?" 

*' You  have  the  power  of  impressing  men  and  women.  If  you 
had  faith  you  would  find  il  easy  to  fill  othcn  with  the  same  faith. 
That  is  your  calling  in  life.  You  cannot  evade  it.  Mind,  I  tell  you 
that  Vou  will  remember  it  afterwards.  It  is  your  calling;  you  cannot 
evade  it." 

"But,  Mr.  ^^ontana/'  Geraldinc  said  impatiently,  "do  pray  tell 
me  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this.  Has  it  any  meaning?  I  don't 
even  know  what  your  objects  are.  I  don't  know  anything  about  them. 
Am  I  to  have  faith  in  projects  before  I  even  know  what  they  are  ? 
\yhai  am  I  to  hsvc  fjifh  in  ?" 
*'Vou  mmt  have  faiu\  in  me,  to  beyw  VuVi  •,  \  Va\e  (&Vl\x  vn  ^«4> 
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Miss  Rowan  looked  curiously  at  him.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
his  dark  btunlng  eyes.  She  looked  steadily  into  his  eyes,  and  she 
could  find  no  meaning  there  ;  no  faith  ;  no  purpose.  They  seemed 
shallow  and  cold,  for  all  their  brilliancy. 

"  I  can't  have  faith  in  you  until  I  know  something  more  of  you," 
the  said,  with  a  directness  which  had  nothing  rude  in  it,  so  frankly 
and  simply  n-as  her  answer  given  as  a  mere  statement  of  lact. 
"But  even  if  I  had  all  the  Ciiili  in  the  world,  what  would  be  the 
good  of  that  ?  I  don't  even  know  what  mountain  you  want  to 
moi-c." 

"  I  have  fixed  en  you,"  he  said  slowly,  '■  from  the  first" 

••  From  what  first,  ^[^.  Montana  ?  \Vc  met  for  the  first  time  a 
forttti^t  ago ;  I  Iiardly  call  it  even  an  acquaintance.'' 

"  Do  you  remember  *  the  Ancient  Mariner  ? '  He  says  he  knows 
at  once  the  man  that  must  hear  him  ;  '  to  hira  my  tale  I  tell.'  Well, 
I  know  the  woman  who  must  hear  me ;  to  her  my  tale  I  tell." 

"  But,  Mr.  Montana,  you  have  not  told  me  any  tale,"  Geraldine 
said,  and  then  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  for  saying  anything  so 
unlucky.  It  seemed  an  invitation  to  him  to  go  on  and  make  her  his 
confidante.     Montana  accepted  it  as  such,  evidently. 

"  Vou  shall  be  told,"  he  answered.  *'  I  don't  ask  you  to  say  any 
more  now.  I  shall  enlist  you  in  ray  cause;  have  no  doubt  of  that  I 
want  such  help  as  yours,  and  I  have  a  right  to  claim  it," 

Mr.  Aquitainc  appeared  at  the  door  and  beckoned  to  them. 

"I  shan't  go,  Mr.  Aquitaine,"  Geraldine  said.  " I  should  only 
delay  you ;  1  have  things  to  put  on,  and  all  that." 

'•  Wc  have  time  enough,  as  far  as  that  goes,"  Mr.  Aquitainc  said. 
"  Do  you  think  I  didn't  make  allowance  for  the  putting-on  of  things? 
Have  I  not  experience?  Is  there  not  Melissa?  Go;  run  along  and 
put  your  things  on  ;  we  shall  have  lime." 

"  No,  thanks ;  I  think  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  should  rather 
not  go." 

"Really  rather  not?    Really  and  truly?" 

"  Really  ajid  truly." 

"  Well,  I  know  ladies  hate  to  be  hurried."  Mr.  .Aquitainc  per- 
haps on  the  whole  was  relieved  to  find  that  they  had  not  to  wait. 
*'  Then,  Mr.  Montana,  we'll  get  along.  Ten  minutes  too  early,  you 
know,  better  than  half.a-minute  too  late." 

They  went  away.  Montana  shook  hands  with  Geraldine,  but 
did  not  say  a  word.  He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  she 
should  be  impressed  with  the  difference  of  his  manner  to  her  when 
thry  were  alone,  and  when  any  other  was  present    It  did  impress 
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her — uncomfortably.  She  fell  like  one  who  is  being  quietly,  grtihi- 
slly  cntaogled  in  some  conspiracy.  Montana  had  already  got  so  far 
fts  to  draw  from  her  a  seeming  acknoTricdgmcnt  of  her  wUlingncsa 
to  accept  his  confidence;  and  yet  it  wuuJd  have  been  ridicukras, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  for  her  at  that  moment  to  enter  any  sort  of 
protest  against  such  an  assumption.  She  walked  slowly  to  the  edge 
of  the  river  again,  fccUng  strangely  dissatisfied  wiih  herself.  The 
stream  lost,  for  the  moment,  all  its  charm. 

Geraldine  was  not  the  only  very  early  riser  amoiig  the  women  0^' 
the  house  that  morning.  Melissa  Aquitaine  had  passed  an  imeasy 
night,  alternating  between  long  stretches  of  sleeplessness,  and  dreams 
that  were  more  unrefresbing  and  disquieting  than  even  lack  of  sleep. 
She  knew  Uiat  Mr.  Montana  was  leaving  the  house  early,  and  she  got 
out  of  bed  with  the  dawn,  and,  wrapping  herself  in  masses  of  covering, 
sat  at  her  window.  It  looked  upon  the  l.iwn.  She  had  not  sat  there 
long  when  she  saw  Montana  and  Geraldine  walking  together  slowly, 
and  ^de  by  side,  towards  the  house.  They  seemed  deep  in  confi. 
dential  talk.  She  saw  them  stop  suddenly,  as  if  there  was  some  con- 
fidence they  bad  yet  to  excliange  before  they  passed  indoors.  Then 
they  disappeared  hora  her  sight  She  could  not  see  from  her  window 
that  her  father  wa«  now  on  the  threshold  speaking  with  iheni.  All 
she  saw  was  that  Montana  and  Geraldine  were  at  that  immature  hour 
walking  together  side  by  side  in  sccoiingty  confidential  talk.  Then, 
after  a  moment  or  two  had  passed  away,  she  saw  Geraldine  come 
out  alone,  and  slowly  cross  the  lawn  with  the  manner  of  one  who  is 
depressed.  It  would  have  suited  well  enough  with  the  manner 
of  a  girl  whose  Iwer  has  Just  parted  from  her.  A  pang  went  through 
Mcliss-i's  heart.  She  hated  Geraldine  from  that  moment.  She  was 
possessed  by  sucli  a  vehemence  of  anger  and  bitterness  of  spirit  thai 
she  allowed  some  of  her  wrappings  to  fall  off  her  shoulders  unheeded. 
She  did  not  even  mind  the  cold  at  such  tt  moment;  she  did  not  care 
even  though  she  was  uncomfortable. 


Chapter    V. 

ceracdint:. 

Many  a  seniimental  and  enamoured  youtli,  who  happened  to  be 
in  converse  with  Miss  Rowan,  was  struck  to  the  heart  with  the  deep, 
J3ficuijar,  dreamy  gaze  of  her  soft  brown  eyes.    TWit  wnt  m^^^Xi\d> 
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ben  tlicjr  looked  on  htm,  through  him,  into  his  very  soul ;  and  yet 
ibcir  meaniag  sccuicd  far  away,  rapt  from  earthly  things.  Ilcr  soul, 
h«  sometirnes  thought  despondently,  was  with  the  stars,  and  not 
with  eanh  and  him.  He  could  not  doubt  that  the  eyes  tunuMl  Itiodly 
towards  him,  and  rested  on  his  eyes  with  unutterable  softness ;  and 
xiU  there  seemed  something  distant,  withdrawn,  suppressed,  in  >[iss 
Roiran's  expression.  Sometimes  the  enamoured  youth  bccauic  filled 
m-ith  a  faint  hope  that  he  was  making  an  impression  which  Miss 
Rowan  did  ool  wish  wholly  to  rc&istt  and  yet  uould  not  acknowledge 
evoi  to  keisclf.  Even  from  across  a  table  sometimes  a  man  found 
those  eyes  resting  on  him  quietly,  softly,  giving  no  response  to  hi||. 
own,  like  the  eyes  of  one  who,  waking,  but  hardly  conscious,  dreaiDe<( 
of  him. 

Tfac  explanation  is  simple,  and  not  poetic.  Miss  Rowan  was 
short' sighted.  When  she  particularly  wanted  to  see  some  distant 
object  dearly,  she  put  up  her  double  eye-glass  as  unaffectedly  as  if 
»hchad  been  boin  and  bred  in  Boston,  Massachusetts;  but  when 
ihe  did  not  particularly  want  to  study  tJic  object,  it  often  happened 
thai  her  c>'es  seemed  to  rest  where  her  mind  certainly  was  not ; 
and  fihe  did  not  know  thai  other  eyes  were  looking  into  hers, 
llitu  it  Ikappencd  that  some  persons  gave  her  credit  for  a  poetic 
dBcaminess  in  whidi  bhe  did  not  indulge  ;  and  many  women 
JKCUscd  her  of  being  a  frank  coquette,  and  making  audacious  work 
of  her  eyes. 

The  presence  of  Miss  Geraldine  Rowan  always  set  people  talking 
mbout  her.  She  was  not  by  .iny  means  an  astonishingly  beautiful 
young  woman.  But  she  had  a  very  charming  face,  n-ith  brown  hair 
and  deep  Celtic  eyes.  She  was  quick  and  graceful  in  all  her  move- 
nents.  She  had  seen  different  kinds  of  life;  had  had  sonic  suffering 
and  some  happiness,  and  bad  learned  the  art  of  extracting  such 
en}oyp>entas  might  be  out  of  any  sUght  and  cliance  material  that 
was  flung  in  her  way.  Her  Irish  birth  had  given  her  vivacity  and 
ftolmal  spirits,  along  with  that  suffusion  of  the  poetic  which  seems 
the  inheritance  of  the  Celtic  race  even-where ;  and  her  American 
Jife  had  taught  hcc  the  ways  of  a  fccedom  which  in  Ihe  old  world  is 
not  the  endowment  of  an  unmarried  woman.  She  was  decidedly  a 
clever  girt  ;  but  if  she  c%'cr  seemed  anything  of  a  prodigy,  it  could 
only  be  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  could  do  many  different  things 
well,  even  if  she  did  nothing  suqiassingly  wclL  She  could  sing ; 
ahe  coold  play  the  piano  and  the  harp — the  ahnost  forgotten  harp, 
once  the  pride  of  every  true  heroine,  now  associated  in  the  minds  of 
most  Londonen,  at  all  events,  with  green  baize  and  the  outside  of  a 
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public-house.  She  could  ride,  drive,  swim,  and  Kkate,  as  well  as 
dance.  She  was  not  afraid  of  anything.  She  was  fond  of  reading 
and  spoke  two  or  three  modem  languages  very  well.  Each  of  these 
accomplishnients  is  in  itself  commonplace  enough ;  even  a  com- 
bination of  se\'eral  of  them  would  not  go  far  towards  making  a 
feminine  Crichton.  But  combine  them  all,  and  a  few  others,  in  the 
person  of  a  graceful  girl  with  a  generous  heart  and  a  fresh,  vivid 
nature,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  young  women  and  elderly 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  young  men,  should  have  agreed  to  exaggerate 
her  gifts  and  graces  into  those  of  a  paragon.  Her  kindly  heart  and 
sunny  temper  did  a  good  deal  to  make  people  tolerant  of  her  clever- 
ness. She  had  not  the  least  taint  of  the  coquette  in  her  nature. 
She  looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  every  one  with  whom  she  spoke, 
and  spoke  out  so  frankly  and  directly  whatever  she  wished  to  say, 
that  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to  venture  on  paying  her  any  of  the 
stereotyped  compliments  of  society.  Nature  might  have  made  her 
to  be  a  special  blessing  to  shy  young  men,  or  reser\cd  and  taciturn 
elders.  He  of  either  sort  who  most  dreaded  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  girl,  fell  not  the  least  embanassraent  in  the  com- 
pany of  Miss  Kowan.  Even  if  he  were  .icluaLly  left  alone  with  her, 
he  felt  no  fear  about  breaking  down  and  finding  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say.  She  was  sure  to  fmd  enough  to  say,  and  to  draw  him  out  on 
some  subject  which  specially  interested  him.  Shy  Mr.  Trescoc  found 
himself,  after  a  while,  chatting  freely  with  C.eraldinc  Rowan.  He 
even  found  himself  starting  a  conversation  with  her,  and  asking  her 
questions  quite  of  his  own  motion.  Once  he  was  heard,  in  the  face 
of  a  breakfast- room  full  of  company,  to  invite  her  to  take  a  turn  with 
him  in  the  garden.  His  wife  was  intensely  amused,  and  complimented 
Gcraldinc  on  the  success  which  she  had  accomplished  in  making 
Mr.  Trescoc  talk  to  a  girl  without  blushing. 

The  conijiany  were  at  luncheon,  and  were  talking  of  the  departed 
guest. 

"  I  do  like  him  so  much— so  much,''  Mrs.  Aquitaine  said,  in  her 
languid  way  and  her  imperfect  English.  "  He  is  so  beautiful ;  the 
most  beautiful  man  I  have  seen  in  all  England.  He  is  like  a  picture 
of  the  night  with  his  great  eyes." 

"  Splendid  fellow — I  know  it,"  Captain  Marion  eaid.  "  I  talked  a 
great  deal  with  him  all  the  way  across,  and  he  let  me  see  most  of  his 
plans.     He  inspires  me  with  confidence." 

"  I  couldn't  understand  his  plans,  all  the  same,"  Mr.  Trescoc 
ventured  to  interpose. 

**D^r  Frank,"  his  aife  observed,  "  there  \^  noxVwft^trj  wir^ro.- 
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ig  in  tlat    W*ho  expected  you  to  understand  them?    You  don't 
go  in  (buch  for  understanding  things,  do  you,  dear?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  Trescoc  answered  in  perfect  good-humour ; 
"  I  don't  set  up  to  be  very  clever,  Kitty,  that's  true  enough  ;  but  I  can 
see  just  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  my  neighbour,  I  fancy,  and  I  know  I 
couldn't  make  out  what  Montana  was  explaining  to  your  papa  all 
the  way  over.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  he  was  explaining  anything;  I 
think  he  was  only  dodging,  don't  you  know,"  he  said,  adiliessing 
himself  to  Mr.  Aquitaine ;  •'  trying  to  seem  as  if  he  was  explaining 
things,  do  you  see,  and  not  explaining  them,  all  the  same.  So  he 
struck  me " 

"Struck  you?"  said  Katheriue,  "  struck  ray  husband  I  But  didn't 
you  hit  him  again,  Frank?    I  would  if  I  H*€rc  you." 

Katherine's  mild  joke  made  them  laugh  ;  but  it  did  not  succec 
as  she  had  perhaps  hoped  it  would,  in  turning  the  conversation  away 
£rom  Montana. 

"  Nonsense — he  is  full  of  frankness,"  Captain  ^farion  said.  "  I 
thought  he  seemed  only  anxious  to  find  people  with  sjinpathy  to 
listen  to  him." 

"Then  you  understand  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  Kurope  ?  "  Mr. 
Aquitaine  asked. 

"Yes,  certainly;  that  is,  I  understand  his  general  objcctfl.  1 
know  what  he  would  wish  to  do,  if  he  could." 

"  Well,  what  docs  he  n  ish  to  do  ?  " 

••  He  wants  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  people  here  in  a  great 
scheme  for  the  good  of  humanity.  Of  course  he  didn't  fully  gu 
into  the  details  of  his  scheme,  but  he  will  explain  all  that  in  I-ondon. 
He  does  not  want  it  to  get  about  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
expbining  it  fully  hlm&eir.  He  thinks  premature  and  imperfect 
criticism  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect ;  and  of  course  it  would  Wc 
all  know  that.'* 

"  Thai  you  really  don't  know  anything  al>oul  his  pbns  ?  " 

*•  About  his  actual  pbns,  no  ;  but  uboul  his  puri>oses  I  da  His 
puqioses  seem  to  be  entirely  noble." 

"  1  think  Frank  wasn't  so  br  wrong,  after  all,"  Mr.  Aquitaine 
quietly  observed. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it,"  Kathcrlne  said.  *'  Frank  is  so  far 
wrong  generally." 

**  Come  now,  I  wasn't  so  far  wrong  ortce,  at  all  events,"'  the 
mmiffled  Frank  observed. 

When  was  that,  dear  ?  "  his  ivifc  asked  with  affeclcl  simplicity. 

**  When  I  asked  you  toniarr>*  me,  Ritiy." 
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*'  It  was  i  was  out  of  it  there  "  said  Kitty. 

"  But  about  this  Montana,'*  A^juiiaine  relumed  to  the  subject— 
"  I  don't  like  him  somehow.  He  seems  all  too  theatric.  He  is 
like  a  play-actor ;  he  is  acting  always.  His  manner,  his  looks,  hJs 
gesturw,  everything  about  him — acting,  acting  all.'" 

**  I  don't  think  he  is  acting,"  Gcraldine  said  emphatically,  and 
speaking  for  the  first  time.  -i 

*'  Nor  I/'  said  Mr.  Fanshawe. 

Melissa  had  not  opened  her  mouth  on  the  subject.  It  was  rare 
for  that  usually  irrepressible  little  talker  not  to  have  a  word  to  say 
on  any  question,  whether  she  knew  anything  about  it  or  not  But 
she  had  remained  silent,  looking  up  now  and  then  from  speaker  to 
speaker,  and  then  dropping  her  eyes  at  once.  She  now  glanced 
eagerly  at  Miss  Rowan,  and  her  dark  complexion  glowed  with 
scarcely  suppressed  anger,  as  Geraldine  seemed  to  be  coming  out  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Montina.  But  her  eyes  flashed  gratitude  on  Fan- 
shawe, although  he  was  apparently  following  Geraldinc's  lead. 

'*  I  don't  believe  he  is  acting,"  Miss  Rotvan  went  on.  "  I  believ^ 
the  man  is  self-deceived  as  well  as  deceiving.  Hut  X  believe  he  is 
deceiving  all  the  some ;  I  think  he  is  in  love  with  his  own  ideas,  or 
schemes,  or  whatever  they  are.     I  think  he  is  in  love  with  himself." 

"  If  I  were  he,  I  think  I  should  rather  have  been  in  love  with  Miss 
Rowan,"  Melissa  said,  looking  saucily  up  with  a  suggestion  of  venom 
on  her  tremulous  lips.  '*  He  might  have  had  opportunity  enough  on 
the  voyage,  one  would  ihink,  and  since  perhaps." 

"Mel,  my  little  girl,  you  give  your  tongue  too  much  licence,"  het 
father  said  quietly. 

*'  Little  girls  ought  10  be  seen  and  not  heard^  I  suppose,"  Jifii 
unabashed  daughter  replied.  "  Thank  ymi,  p.'ipa ;  I  intend  to  be 
seen  as  well  as  heard,  I  can  assure  you,  and  to  see,  loo.  One  can 
sec  a  good  deal  if  one  gets  up  early." 

Geraldine  only  smiled  good-humouredly. 

"  He  had  opportimity  enough,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  can  assure*  you 
he  was  not  in  love  with  me  or  any  other  girl ;  he  was  all  absorbed  in 
himself.  He  would  hardly  have  been  much  in  love  with  me,  for  I 
could  not  hide  my  distrust  of  him.  1  think  I  disliked  him  instinc- 
tively." 

Melissa  smiled  scornfuny.    She  did  not  believe  Gcraldine. 

"  But  those  instioclive  dislikes,"  Miss  Marion  said— she,  too;  had 
been  silent  thus  far ;  "  are  they  reasonable,  Miss  Ron-an  ?    Are  they 
not  too  femmine,  don't  you  think?    Are  ihey  i\oV  v;\\M  men  mi-j  aX\ 
ffvme/J  ate  given  to-~Jike$  or  dislikes  that  V(<i  cwVi  ^ic^\a\Ti>     V 
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lid  have  thought  you  would  not  encourage  such  feelings.  H 
hinlly  seems  quite  Christianlikc,  docs  it  ?" 

'*  It  doesn't,"  GeraldineBdmiltcd.  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  very  bad 
Christian  sometimes.  I  admit  it  is  downright  feminine,  womanish, 
foolish,  anyiliing  you  hke ;  but  slill  I  do  feci  it.  And  then,  may 
there  not  be  some  warning  sometimes  in  those  undefined  antipathies  ? 
We  don't  know  (juile  all  of  nature's  secrets  yet,  do  n-e  ?  But  I  won'l 
ny  to  excuse  myself  by  inventing  mysterious  natural  laws  ;  I'll  take 
aU  the  bbune  of  my  antipathies.  1  can't  help  distnisting  Mr, 
Montana ;  I  don't  like  him." 

"  I  don't  like  him,"  Fanshawe  said  earnestly.  "  I  agree  with 
every  word  Miss  Rowan  says." 

Sydney  Marion  looked  up  sadly,  but  not  surprised,  of  course; 
she  knew  how  it  would  be.  He  was  already  becoming  the  bond* 
slave  of  Geraldtne  Rowan. 

"I  don't  think  he  is  acting,"  Fansh-iwe  continued,  volubly;  "at 
liait,  I  don't  think  he  is  all  acting.  I  dare  say  he  is  half  fanatic,  half 
impostor.  I  dare  say  he  believes  in  himself;  a  fellow  may  succeed 
in  deceiving  himself  more  thoroughly  than  he  deceives  any  one 
etee." 

"You  young  men  arc  drwdful,"  Kalherinc  said.  "Vou  are  all 
the  sam^.  just  the  same.  It  is  enough  to  hear  two  or  three  women 
lay  that  any  man  is  handsome,  and  you  all  hate  htm  from  that 
roomcnL  Talk  of  the  jealousy  of  women  !  It's  nothing  to  the 
jealousy  of  men — young  men,  I  mean,"  she  added,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  Captain  Maiion  admitted  all  the  merits  of  Mr.  Montana. 

"  I  don't  think  women  are  jealous  of  each  other  at  all,"  Sydney 
Marion  said,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  and  almost  regretful  conviction. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  Kathcrinc  .lOirmcd  ;  *'  why  should  they  be?  As  long 
as  another  woman  doesn't  come  in  one's  way,  I  am  sure  we  don't  care 
how  handsome  she  is,  or  how  much  she  is  admired." 

"  I  am  not  jealous  of  handsome  women,"  Melissa  said,  "hut  I 
kale  them  all."  She  delivered  this  gentle  sentiment  with  her  eyes 
Axed  on  Miss  Rowan. 

"  Fie,  then,  my  Melissa,"  Mrs.  Aqnitaine  gently  interposed  ;  '*  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  hate  Miss  Rowan." 

"  I  didn't  say  I  hated  Miss  Rowan,"  Melissa  replied  demurely. 

It  was  not  well  to  tr>-  to  piit  this  young  Indy  in  the  right.  She 
was  like  a  child  whom  it  is  unwse  to  tempt  wiih  any  questions,  as 
something  crabatrasaing  to  the  general  company  is  likely  to  be  the 
remit.  Melissa  sadly  cniharrassed  and  annoyed  most  of  the  listeners. 
lint  UiU  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mind  the  saucy  Uak  tn^\^%'ol 
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attaclt,  and  only  rushed  to  the  relief  of  the  general  company,  and 
especially  of  Melissa  herself,  fearing  lest  Mr.  Aquitaine  might  feel 
Iiimself  called  upon  to  administer  some  public  and  fulUe  rebuke  to 
his  unmanageable  daughter. 

"  Still,  a  man  may  be  too  handsome,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Montana 
seems  to  me  much  too  handsome.  He  is  ruturally  absorbed  in 
admiring  himself  and  seeing  what  an  impression  he  makes.  I  don't 
believe  a  roan  could  be  a  hero  who  was  so  handsome  as  that  It  is 
not  the  business  of  a  man  to  be  handsome.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
because  of  that  idea  that  1  have  feh  a  sort  of  distrust  of  Mr.  Montana; 
1  don't  know  any  real  reason  for  nnt  liking  him,  and  Miss  Marion  is 
i^ht  One  ought  not  to  speak  as  if  a  mere  feeling  of  one's  own 
were  a  reason.  1  ought  not  to  have  said  anything  against  Mr. 
Montana.     May  I  withdraw  it  nil  ?    Is  it  too  late  ? " 

*'  Much  too  late,"  said  Fanshawe.     "  I  stand  by  it  alt." 

Mr.  Montana  had  not  been  four-and-twenty  hours  in  Mr.  Aqui- 
taine's  house,  and  he  had  already  succeeded  in  converting  all  the 
inmates  of  the  building,  permanent  and  temporary,  into  divided 
camps.  An  atmosphere  of  something  like  discomfort  was  making 
itself  fell.  All  the  women  admired  Montana  except  Geraldine 
alone,  and  Mrs.  Trescoe  liatcd  her  for  not  admiring  him  ;  while 
Melissa,  who  would  have  hated  her  if  she  h.id  praised  him,  hated 
her  now  for  jfretcnding  or  daring  to  dispraise  him.  Sydney  Af.irion 
was  sorry  for  Ceraldine's  evident  yielding  to  mere  prejudice  and 
feminine  instincts.  She  too  admired  Montana  ;  but  her  mind  was 
distracted  from  entire  absorption  in  that  controversy  by  her  sad 
misginngs  on  the  subject  of  young  Faiishawc's  evident  admiration 
for  Miss  Rowan.  Geraldine  was  doubly  an  offender.  All  the  men 
in  the  place  admired  her,  and  she  would  not  admire  the  one  man 
whom  all  the  women  agreed  in  admiring.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was 
distressed  by  the  wrays  of  his  daughter.  Not  merely  did  she  persist 
in  showing  an  open  dislike  to  Miss  Rowan,  but  she  seemed  unhappy 
on  her  own  account  as  well.  She  crept  into  corners  and  remained 
silent  there  as  long  ais  she  could,  and  even  when  drawn  out  of  her 
retreats  she  did  not  enter  with  any  spirit  into  conversation  or  amuse- 
ment of  any  kind  tlwt  was  going  on.  Katherine  was  restless  and 
fretful;  now  full  of  high  spirits,  and  now  out  of  humour  and  disposed 
to  quarrel.  Mrs.  Aquitaine  rem  lined  just  as  usual;  almost  abso- 
lutely without  interest  in  anything  that  was  going  on. 

Cleraldine's  high  spirits  and  unfailing  temper  stood  her  now  in 
good  siead.    She  knew  the  kindly  purpose  of  Mr.  \^u,\U\t\«  ^T\d  \\vi 
ff»%  antf  did  not  wind  id   the    least  Melissa's  \iU\t:  oviOoNiriVs  o^ 
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iDgCT.  That  is  to  say,  she  did  not  feel  aiigry  with  the  spoiled  child ; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  roundly  to  work 
and  make  a  friend  of  the  giil.  In  any  case,  she  considered  herself 
as  the  guest  of  her  lather's  dear  old  friend  Captain  Maiion,  and  held 
it  her  first  duty  to  lake  care  that,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  nothing 
tbould  occur  to  make  him  fed  uncomfortable.  So  she  set  herself  to 
Tcork  to  amuse  the  company  as  well  as  she  might,  and  to  charm  them 
out  of  the  curious  English  way  which  objects  to  being  aroused.  She 
sang  and  played  whenever  anybody  asked  her ;  she  suggested  all 
manner  of  ways  of  passing  the  time ;  she  talked  to  Mrs.  Aquilaine 
just  as  long  as  the  languid  lady  seemed  to  be  amused  by  the  talk, 
and  stopped  off  at  the  right  time.  She  asked  a  great  many  questions 
of  Mr.  Aquilaine,  and  gave  full  satisfaction  to  his  desire  for  impart- 
ing infonnation.  lie  thought  her  not  so  practical  a  girl  as  Sydney 
Marion,  but  very  much  more  interesting.  He  drove  her  out  early 
in  the  morning  once  or  twice,  before  most  of  the  other  guests  had 
thought  of  getting  up,  and  found  he  had  a  very  delightful  time  of  it 
CcraJdine  had  acquired  all  the  free  and  fearless  ways  of  the  American 
gill,  although  she  was  not  American  either  by  birth  or  family,  and 
fthc  thought  no  more  of  going  out  in  the  morning  t^-ith  Mr.  Aquilaine 
than  she  would  of  going  out  with  Capuin  Marion,  or  with  her  own 
father  if  he  were  living.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  other  ladies 
did  not  altogether  admire  her  behaviour  in  this  respect.  They 
could  not  say  that  she  was  bold ;  even  Katherine  could  not  say  so 
much  as  that  But  they  thought  she  might  have  remained  in  bed  in 
the  mornings  until  the  other  ladies  found  it  convenient  to  get  up, 

Gcraldine  went  her  v^-ay  all  unconscious  of  the  talk  she  was 
creating.  As  for  Captain  Marion,  her  manner  to  him  was  so 
affectionate  that  even  languid  Mrs.  Aquilaine  sometimes  smiled  with 
a  half-kno«-ing  look  at  Sydney.  Captain  Marion  was  acknowledged 
by  every  one  to  be  a  delightful  companion,  tie  had  narrowly 
mifted  being  a  man  of  talent — a  certain  want  of  force  of  character  or 
of  concentration  had  caused  him  to  iall  short  of  a  genuine  success  in 
t\crylhing  he  did  and  evcr)thing  he  attempted.  He  had  been 
admired  in  the  army,  but  had  had  no  chance  of  distinguishing 
himself  particularly.  He  was  a  clever  amateur  artist ;  some  of 
his  smaller  water-colours  had  been  iu  the  Academy.  He  could  play 
iha  violin,  and  was  a  good  musician  in  general.  He  loved  books 
and  was  a  connoisseur  in  bindings.  He  was  a  student  of  science  in 
an  easy  way,  and  could  do  a  little  etching.  He  was  young  in 
appcazancc  and  in  manner;  younger  still  in  heart  His  talk  was  bright 
and  even  jo)'oui,  with  just  enough  of  sympathetic  Itndtnicu  lo  ^n^ 

rou  on.    va  r&gc.  {, 
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Ihc  idea  of  a  certain  depth  of  character  which,  perhaps,  when  one 
came  to  explore,  was  not  found  to  exist.  He  was  still  a  man  mih 
whom  it  was  at  least  possible  to  imagine  a  young  woman  falling  in 
love — even  so  cliarming  a  young  woman  as  Geraldine  Rowan. 
"Eh,  Sydney,  my  dear,  I  think  you  will  have  a  young  mamma-in- 
law — I  mean  a  step-mamma,  one  of  these  days,"  Mrs  Aquitaioe  s^d 
to  Miss  Marion. 


CH.4PTER  VI. 


TUE  XANADU  OF  THE  FITIURE. 

There  was  a  tToat  assembly  in  a  large  London  hall  about  a 
month  after  the  landing  of  Captain  Marion  and  his  companions  in 
the  northern  seaport.  The  hall  was  crowded;  all  the  more  so, 
because  the  manner  of  getting  the  company  together  had  been 
peculiar.  There  was  no  buying  of  tickets,  or  payment  of  money  at 
the  doors.  The  company  assembled  by  invitation.  Each  person 
had  a  card  printed  specially,  and  bearing  his  or  her  own  name  ;  not 
a  name  written  in  and  filling  up  a  space  left  blank  for  the  purpose, 
but  a  sqiarate  name  engraved  on  each  card — one  card  specially  printed 
for  each  person.  Each  card  also  contained  the  announceroent  that  no 
oilier  invitations  whatever  would  be  issued,  nor  would  any  notice  be 
taken  of  any  request,  public  or  private,  for  additional  admissions. 
The  invited  company  included  representatives  of  ever)'  rank,  profes- 
sion, and  occupation.  The  peerage,  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
world  of  fashion,  the  Church  in  all  its  denominations,  the  bench,  the 
bar,  the  army,  science,  literature,  art— all  were  addressed  through 
some  eminent  name.  The  manner  of  distribution  was  per|Jexingly 
odd  Sometimes  a  wife  was  invited,  and  not  her  husband.  Some- 
times, out  of  a  stalely  and  noble  household,  only  a  girl  of  twenty  was 
asked  to  favour  the  meeting  with  hct  presence ;  it  could  only  be 
assumed  that  she  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  expressed  some  &ith 
or  hope  not  common  to  her  family,  and  which  showed  her  to  be  in 
communion  with  the  higher  aspirations  of  humanity.  Representative 
working  men  of  all  trades  and  shades  of  opinion  found  themselves 
bidden  to  this  remarkable  gathering ;  and,  when  they  got  there»  were 
amazed  to  see  themselves  planted  next  to  some  great  statesman  or 
brilliant  leader  of  fashion.  The  leaders  of  iashion  were  caught 
readily  enough  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  whole  affair.  The  London 
Bcasoa  so  f^r  had  been  rather  dull  and  \u5\Te\c5s.  "Ko  On«a6\  wvt- 
apo  ofanv  colour  was  in  town  just  then,    lio  sen^ivwii  qI  a'c\^f  W-cA. 
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fcftd  sHned  the  Ungnid  atmosphere  until  Montana  made  hisi  appear*, 
vice.  His  happy  inspiration  as  to  tJie  form  of  invitation  was  & 
coro[^»lete  success.  At  first  people  vondercd ;  then  laughed  ;  then 
thought  tliey  did  not  care  to  go  ;  then  found  tliat  others  were  going, 
and  that  othen  again  were  dying  to  go  and  could  not  get  invitations ; 
tnd  thereupon,  of  course,  all  those  who  had  invitations  became 
determined  to  use  the  privilege.  No  cause,  however  great  or  good, 
could  have  had,  to  start  with,  anythmg  like  the  impulse  which  was 
given  to  Montana's  mission  by  his  specially  devised  plan  of  invita- 
tion. He  had  managed  the  whole  affair  so  cleverly ;  had  contrived 
BO  ingeniously  to  tnuisfix  with  his  invitations  some  of  the  leading 
persons  in  every  class,  profession,  and  movement,  that  not  to  have 
received  one  of  his  cards  was  a  proof  that  the  unfavoured  creature 
was  nobody,  even  in  his  own  particular  sphere.  It  i»  much  to  be 
feared  that  some  white  lies  came  from  pretty  lips  concerning  those; 
imitations,  and  that  ladies  described  themselves  as  having  beea 
invited,  but  resolved  not  to  go,  to  whose  door  110  messenger  had 
brought  Montana's  card. 

The  name  of  Montana  was  not  the  least  of  the  peculiarities  whidi 
contributed  to  his  sudden  success.     He  bad  got  at  the  name  in  a 
very  simple  way.    He  had  made  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  the 
tcTiitory  of  Montana,  in  the  United  States  \  and,  wanting  a  name,  he 
bad  adopted  for  himself  the  name  of   the  region  in    which   he 
nude  a  beginning.    But  had  he  had  a  special  inspiration  on  the 
nbjcct,  he  could  not  have  done  a  belter  thing  for  his  London  suc- 
cess than  to  call  himself  Montana.     It  struck  the  attention  at  once. 
It  did  the  part  of  a  flourish  of  trumpets.     When  "  Mr.  Montana  " 
was  announced,  the  company  must  look  up  in  some  expectancy  and 
curiosity.     Not  one  in  every  thousand  of  ordinary  London  people 
knew  that  there  was  a  place  in  tht:  United  Stales  called^ Montana. 
Most  persons,  therefore,  assumed  that  there  was  something  Italian,  or 
Spanish,  or  romantic  somehow,  in  such  a  name.    Even  if  the  bearer  of 
the  name  had  proved  tobe  ashort,  stout,  and  commonplace  man,  with 
reddish  whiskers  and  redder  checks,  it  would  still  have  counted  for 
•omcthing  that  he  had  such  a  remarkable  name.     But  when  the  pro- 
cUmationof  Mr.  Montana's  name  in  a  London  crowd  was  followed  by 
iheapparilion  ofMr.  Montana  himself,  the  effect  was  something  almost 
itartling.     Montana  was  singularly  handsome.     He  wore  no  beard  or 
oioustache ;  and  yet— rare  thing  with  shaven  men  of  dark  complcjcion 
*— h»  chin  and  upperlip  showed  none  whatever  of  tliat  blue-black, 
gtmpowder-stained,  tattooed  appearance  which  suggests  that  the  razor 
ivchnyt  waadng.    He  lookedover  tbeheadsof  ordinary  men, aodof 
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all  women.     His  pale,  melancholy  faw,  and  his  deeply  brilliant  eyes, 
seemed  to  look  only  into  vacancy,     tie  was  habitually  silent.     He 
hardly  ever  spoke  until  he  was  spoken  to ;  he  would  stand  in  a 
crowded  drawing-room  or  sit  at  a  dinner-table  for  any  length  of  time 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  yet  he  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  manner  of  a  shy  or  even  a  rcscn'cd  man.     He  seemed  wrapped 
up  in  the  quietness  of  an  absolute  self-reliance  and  iiidci>cndence. 
But  when  spoken  to,  even  on  the  most  commonplace  subject,  he 
had  a  way  of  suddenly  turning  the  light  of  his  oppressively  bright 
eyes  on  the  person  who  addressed  him  in  a  way  that  seemed  to. ask, 
"Why  talk  commonplace  to  me  ?    You  and  I  are  made  for  better 
discourse."     His  mere  way  of  saying  the  four  little  words,  "  Do  you 
think  so?"  made  many  a  susceptible  woman  think  the  time  had 
come  for  her  to  review  her  course  of  life,  and  test  its  real  worth. 
"  Do  you  think  so,"  the  words  seemed  to  imply ;  "  you,  who,  although 
I  never  saw  you  before,  I  know  to  be  capable  of  loflier  thoughts,  of 
utterances  that  roll  from  soul  to  soul?"    An  audacious  stripling  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  strong  on  facts  and  figures,  once  at  dinner 
boldly  encountered,  or,  as  he  put  it,  **  tackled,"  Montana  on  some 
opinion  the  latter  had  been  expressing  with  regard  to  the  future  place 
of  the  United  States  among  the  nations.    The  youth  of  promise 
positively  affirmed  afterwards,  and  will  maintain  to  his  dying  day, 
that  Montana  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  subject  on  which 
he  was  laying  down  the  law  ;  that  his  dales,  his  statistics,  his  views  as 
to  all  manner  of  facts  only  showed  the  most  utter  ignorance.    He  was, 
as  he  firmly  believes,  litpially  overwhelming  Montana  with  confutation  ; 
he  hoped  to  expose  Montana  then  and  there ;  he  still  insists  that 
Montana  had  not  one  word  to   say  in  reply.    Certain  it  is  that 
Montana  did  not  say  one  word  in  reply.    But  in  the  midst  of  the 
young  law-maker's  argument  his  face  was  lighted  by  a  smile  so  sweet, 
so  kindly,  so  pitying,  so  apparently  irrepressible,  that  the  whole  com- 
pany became  ashamed  of  their  friend,  and  felt  that  he  must  be  making 
himself  outrageously  ridiculous.     Montana's  smile  appeared  to  be 
playing  on  his  lips  in  spite  of  himself.     It  said  in  the  most  expressive 
manner:  "  I  will  not  laugh ;  I  will  not    I  must  try  to  seem  respect- 
ful.   He  is  such  an  earnest  little  blockhead ;  but,  good  heavens  t 
what  a  blockhead  he  is."    The  host  said  something  meant  to  be 
soothing  to  his  poor  young  friend,  and  broke  up  the  conversation. 
They  joined  the  ladies.    Not  a  word  more  was  said  publicly  on  the 
fubject  ;  but  men  whispered  to  each  other  that  really  young  Syming- 
ton had  loo  much  chatter,  and  was  becoming  insufferable,  and  they 
»»«w  ifiyghd  that  Montana  had  put  him  down,  Some  ol  lb«Ust«Qe^ 
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alvays  remaiDcd  convinced  that  Montana  liad  somehow  or  other 
cnished  him  with  argument,  and  that  Symington  had  shown  himself 
shockingly  ignorant  Mr.  Symington  fumed  and  chafed  in  vain. 
The  pitying  smile  had  settled  him  in  all  men's  eyes. 

Montana  spoke  to  him  kindly  afterwards  when  he  was  leaving  the 
drawing-room.  "  I  will  tell  you  all  about  that,"  he  said,  "  some  other 
lime.  It  is  a.  complicated  subject,  but  you  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand it.  I  hke  your  earnestness  ;  it  is  a  good  sign.  The  man  who 
wants  to  learn  will  learn,  be  tlie  diffitfUlttes  what  they  may." 

Symington's  brain  seemed  to  reel  He  positively  lost  his  coolness 
and  his  power  of  speech.    He  was  literally  shut  up. 

Our  friends,  or  most  of  them,  attended  the  great  meeting.  Captain 
Marion  had  settled  in  London  for  the  time,  in  order  to  show  Miss 
Rowan  everything,  and  to  give  hisdaughter  Sydney  a  long- post [>oncti 
holiday.  Mr.  Aquitaine  had  brought  Melissa  up  in  order  that  she, 
too,  might  have  her  share  of  the  holiday.  He  did  not  propose  to  make 
■ay  stay  himself ;  he  would  rush  up  and  down  after  his  usual  fashion, 
leaving  Melissa  meanwhile  in  care  of  his  friends.  The  whole  party 
were  in  seats  not  far  from  the  platform  on  which  the  orator  was  to 
take  his  stand.  Melissa  was  biting  her  lips  to  keep  down  her  im- 
patience. She  was  longing  for  Montana  to  make  his  appearance. 
He  had  never  spoken  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  formal  words  to 
her  J  bad  probably  not  bestowed  a  single  thought  on  her,  and  she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  him.  Since  the  first  moment  when  she 
saw  him  he  had  taken  a  strange  possession  of  her  soul,  and  the  poor 
little  girl  could  not  relieve  her  mind  by  breathing  one  word  of  con- 
fidence to  any  human  creature.  Miss  Rowan's  fine  face,  graceful 
figure,  and  animated  movcmenls  attracted  much  attention.  People 
set  her  down  as  foreign  until  she  put  up  her  double  eye-glass,  and 
then  they  pronoimced  her  American.  *'  If  I  had  such  eyes,"  one 
lady  remarked,  "  I  would  rather  never  sec  anything  than  hide  them 
under  those  honid  glasses."  Captain  Marion  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, partly  because  of  his  bright  smile  and  his  good  figure,  but 
partly,  too,  because  he  would  persist  in  displaying  himself  in  a  velvet 
coat,  which  he  loved  to  wear  when  lounging  and  working  at  home. 

Montana  came  on  the  platform,  and  ever}*  one  else  was  forgotten. 
The  severe  outlines  of  his  evening  dress  made  him  look  even  taller 
and  more  slender  than  he  really  was.  He  hardly  acknowledged  the 
murmur  of  applause,  but  at  once  began  to  speak-  He  spoke  in  a 
low,  sweet,  measured  tone.  His  accent  was  somewhat  peculiar.  It 
could  not  be  called  foreign,  but  it  was  not  of  London.  Mo^\.  ^ti^\t 
JO  the  bait  a^umed  that  it  must  be  American.    Miss  Madon  "wVvs^x^ 
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as  niuch  to  Miss  Rowan,  but  Miss  Rov'an  shook  her  head  and  said  It 
was  not  American. 

*'  Irish,  perhaps,"  Miss  ^^a^ion  suggested. 

Miss  Rowan  stnilcti,  and  said  tht:rc  was  nothing  of  the  Trishtnan 
about  Mr.  Montana,  she  was  glad  to  think. 

•'How  unjust  she  is  ! "  Miss  Marion  sadly  thought-  "She  hatea 
him.    Strange  that  so  noble-minded  a  giri  should  be  so  prejndiced." 

"  Our  friend  is  a  north-country  man,"  Mr.  Aquitaine  said  quietly 
to  Captain  Marion  j  '*  Lancasltirc  or  Yorkshire  clearly ;  I  didn't 
notice  it  in  talking  with  him  ;  but  it  comes  out  now." 

Montana  spoke  with  deep  feeling  apparently,  and  with  a  kind  of  elo- 
quence- He  sometimes  warmed  into  a  glowing  thought ;  sometimes 
even  condescended  to  some  quaint  piece  of  humorous  illustration. 
He  held  his  audience  from  first  to  last  The  whole  discourse 
was  entirely  out  of  the  common.  It  had  nothing  to  do  w-ith  the 
ordinar}-  gabble  of  the  pKitfonn.  It  had  no  conventional  eloquence 
about  it.  There  was  no  studied  antithesis ;  the  listener  could  not 
anticipate  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  the  stock  form  of  rhetoric  with 
which  it  was  to  close.  The  wonderful  eyes  seemed  to  be  everywherfc 
If  by  chance  any  of  the  audience  became  for  a  moment  inattentive, 
he  or  she  suddenly  seemed  to  feci  an  uncomfortable  sensation,  and 
looking  up  found  that  Montana's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  disloyal 
listener.  A  curious  thing  was  that  almost  every  one  in  the  room 
seemed  to  feci  the  direct  appeal  of  Montana's  eyes. 

The  speech  was  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Montana's  mission.  Of 
course  he  had  more  than  one  mission.  His  life  was  understood  to 
be  devoted  to  missions  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  the  special 
object  of  his  visk  to  Europe  just  now  was  to  found  a  great  colony  in 
the  United  States,  where  men  and  women  might  seek  and  fmd  the 
perfect  life.  The  colony  was  to  be  made  up  of  as  many  different 
nationalities  as  Mr.  Montana  could  contrive  to  inspire  with  his  own 
reforming  energy  and  faith.  From  the  marriages  contracted  within 
the  limits  of  the  new  colony  were  to  spring  the  future  governing  race, 
by  whom  the  good  life  of  earth's  children  was  to  be  made  perfect. 
The  Epgirshroan  was  to  bring  his  solid  energy  and  his  all-conquering 
patience ;  Ireland  was  to  gi>  e  her  poetic  fancy  and  the  purity  of  her 
nature ;  the  ItalLin  would  contribute  his  artistic  genius ;  the  Scot  his 
indomitaib^  strength  of  will ;  the  German  his  vast  capacity  for  the 
'  acquircmr^nt  of  knowledge ;  the  Frenchman  his  lively  genius  and 
brisk  spii;il  of  rccuiKiniuon.  America,  of  course,  opening  her  bosom 
fo  //resv  sij'^^t^*^  ^''^r  perfection,  would  contribute  her  ample  share  to 
^c  fFori  (^^r  col0uisxuox\.    The  colony  would  be  w\i-£pv«roM\if,\\ 
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would  be  founded  on  principles  opposed  to  the  base  and  worldly 
lelfishncss  that  had  made  property  exclusive.    It  vas  to  have  its 
foundation  deep  down  among  the  heroic  virtues.     Other  communities 
had  lived  by  appealing  to  man's  least  noble  qualities  ;  now,  at  last,  a 
practical  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  better  angel  that  dwelt  vithia 
him.    The  war  spirit  could  not  thrive  among  a  community  which 
enclosed    in  loving  bonds  the  representatives  of  so  many  races 
hitherto    hostile.       Temperance,   self-abnegation,  and    the-  family 
virtues  were  lo  be  the  inspiration  of  this  new  enterprise.     Other  pro- 
jects of  the  same  Icind  had  tried  to  supplant  the  family  virtues  by 
socialistic  innovations  and  extravagances,  and  had  perished  of  their 
own  pride  and  their  own  sins.     The  New  Atlantis  «-as  to  be  a  com- 
munity on  which  ail  good  men  and  women  must  smile  benignant 
approval.    Aroimd  that  purified  and  almost  sacred  commonwealth 
would  grow  up  in  time  a  great  race  of  heroic,  scif-dcnying,  happy  men 
and  women,  governing  their  lives  on  the  laws  of  morals,  and  on  the 
ffl-s  of  physical  health,  tliose  embodied  illustrations  of  the  moral  law. 
hus,  with  the  agts,  the  hopes  and  energies  of  the  race  would  centre 
in  the  New  World,  which  had  this  still  newer  world,  an  empire  within 
an  empire,  enclosed  within  ius  vast  domain.    There  would  be  room 
enough  tlirough  many  ages  for  America  to  take  in  Uic  pilgrims  and 
reftigces  of  all  parts  of  the  ancient  earth ;  and  Montana  saw,  witli 
poetic  or  prophetic  eye,  a  time  in  the  dim  future  when  Europe  and 
Asia  should  be  only  the  great  holiday  grounds,  the  vast  museums 
and  art-galleries,  covered  and  uncovered,  amid  which  the  colonists  of 
the  new  settlements  miglit  seek  temporary'  recreation,  might  study 
the  half-fotgotten  arts  of  an  aged  time,  and  coming  here  and  there 
on  the  ruins  of  a  prison,  the  wTeck  of  a  fortress,  might  "  wonder  what 
old  ivorld  such  things  could  sec." 

All  that  n-as  wanted  for  the  beginning  was  land,  money,  and  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Montana  announced  that  the  land  could  be  got  easily 
enough  ;  got  for  the  asking  from  the  generous  American  Govemment. 
Money  was  largely  needed.  Mr.  Montana  explained  that  this  new  colony 
was  to  be  no  ramshackle  concern  of  log  huts  and  shanties,  and  uncouth 
makeshift  wa>-s.  The  New  Atlantis  was  to  begin  as  it  proposed  to  go 
on,  in  dignitj-  and  stateliness.  It  was  an  enterprise,  Montana  empha- 
tically declared,  of  a  thousand-fold  more  importance  to  the  world  and 
to  history  than  the  founding  of  Rome ;  and  it  should  begin  in  form 
not  unworthy  its  glorious  destiny.  Tiic  city  was  to  h.ave  gates  of 
bronze,  columns  of  granite,  marble  halls  of  science  and  an,  cathe- 
drals rivalling  in  majestic  beauty  and  devotional  suggestiveness  thr 
most  ra]erable  piles  of  the  ancient  wor\^.  Every  arcb\tectute^a.s\o\ 
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lepresented  ihere,  and  wlio  could  doubt  that,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  com* 
Rionwealth  would  develop  an  architecture  of  its  own,  the  compound 
of  the  world's  ideas  informed  by  the  new  spirit,  and  destined  to  be 
the  last  word  of  the  architecture  of  the  human  race?  The  sanitary 
\xK%  were  lo  govern  all  the  conditions  of  the  city.  The  streets  were 
to  be  broad  indeed,  but  not  straight  and  monotonous.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  greatest  diversity  of  size  and  structure  was  lo  relieve  the 
eyes  artd  delight  the  senses  everywhere.  Two  rivers  watered  the 
base  of  the  gentle  hill  on  which  this  city  of  the  future  was  lo  stand. 
The  bridges  over  those  streams  alone  would  be  like  the  embodied 
dream  of  a  poet.  To  look  to  heaven  from  such  a  bridge  and  to  see  the 
stars  reflected  in  the  water  below,  or  the  sunbeams  glarKing  on  its 
ripples,  would  lift  up  the  soul  of  the  gazer  almost  as  much  as  to  bend 
in  the  cathedral  and  heir  the  organ  |)eal  forth  its  anthem  of  piety  and 
praise.  In  the  puritiied  atmosphere  ignoble  thoughts  could  no  more 
live  than  man's  gross  lungs  can  breathe  the  upper  ether. 

Most  of  the  eyes  that  met  Montana's,  as  he  expounded  his  plans, 
were  turned  up  with  intenrst,  admiration,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
awe.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  a  good  many  pairs  of  sceptical  or 
scornful  eyes  looked  up  from  above  moustaches  and  beards,  and 
glanced  through  scholarly  or  professional  specwcles.  The  men,  on  the 
whole,  were  not  so  much  taken  as  the  ladies.  Most  of  the  younger 
men  admitted  that  he  was  "  awfully  clever,"  but  some  thought  him  a 
decided  humbug ;  some  opined  that  he  really  didn't  know  himself 
what  he  was  talking  about.  Some  denied  that  he  was  at  all  hand- 
some or  even  good-looking  ;  and  by  the  very  energy  of  their  protests 
bore  testimony  to  the  effect  his  personal  api>canmce  must  have  pro- 
duced. Most  of  the  elders  held  the  scheme  to  be  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, and  whispered  that  the  itioment  you  came  lo  look  into  the 
thing  and  get  the  facts  and  figures  of  it,  everybody  would  see  it  could 
not  come  to  anything.  These  were  the  worldlings,  however,  the 
mere  practical  narrow-minded  men  of  economics  and  statistics  ;  and 
Montana  had  in  his  speech  already  taken  order  wth  them  by  ex- 
pressly announcing,  in  tone  of  melancholy  contempt,  tliat  wherever 
he  went  the  narrow-minded  and  practical,  the  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit, were  sure  to  be  against  him.  He  carried  with  him  three  classes  of 
persons  almost  entirely  :  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  had  view* 
of  life ;  the  merely  emotional,  with  whom  a  striking  face  and  a 
strange  manner  are  impressive ;  and  the  idle,  at  least  among  women, 
who  were  glad  to  be  stirred  by  a  new  sensation  on  any  terms.  Many  a 
woman's  heart  beat  with  strange  pulsation  as  she  gazed  into  that 
darA  bloodless  hce,  and  fancied  those  eyes  were  wmed  on  her. 
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••  And  now,"  said  Montana,  drawing  a  deep  breath  and  flooding 
the  audience  with  the  light  of  his  eyes,  "  we  want  money  for  this  great 
work.  I  have  come  to  Europe  for  help  ;  and  I  will  go  from  one 
end  of  Enrope  to  the  other  in  quest  of  it.  Let  any  one  who  heara  me 
and  wishes  to  give,  give  as  may  seem  proportioned  to  his  means. 
Let  the  wealthy  give  of  their  wealth,  but  in  Heaven's  name  let  me 
hive  the  working-man's  penny  and  the  sempstress's  halfpenny.  One 
thing  you  are  to  know :  I  will  have  no  unwilling  gilU.  Before  I  have 
done  wiili  Europe  I  shall  be  loaded  with  money— let  no  one  pre- 
•ume  to  encumber  me  with  his  gift  who  doubts  my  enterprise.  I 
will  give  no  acknowledgment  or  receipt  of  any  kind;  I  will  take  no 
gift  which  has  a  name  appended  to  it  If  any  lady  or  gentleman 
thinks  of  sending  a  contribution  in  his  onu  name  or  hei  own  name,  it 
is  Qseless.  I  will  send  all  such  offetings  instantly  back.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  personally  by  contributing  to  my  enterprise ;  no, 
rot  even  a  line  of  acknowledgment  in  a  newspaper ;  not  the  poor 
credit  of  being  anywhere  mentioned  or  known  as  a  donur.  At  each 
of  the  princiijal  entrances  of  this  hall  there  is  an  urn  co%*ered  by  a  clolh. 
Let  each  who  pleases  raise  the  cloth  in  passing,  and  deposit  any  offering 
be  feeb  called  upon  to  make.  Then  let  him  cover  the  gift  so  that  none 
can  see  it,  and  go  his  way.  I  entreat  of  him,  If  he  does  not  give  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul,  to  keep  his  money  ;  not  to  stain  our  noble 
enterprise  with  llie  soil  of  his  unwilling  gift.  Whether  the  money  is 
fband  here  or  elsewhere  is  all  the  s.irae  to  me  and  to  the  cause.  It 
will  come  ;  I  only  ask  that  it  may  come  with  a  n-ill." 

The  effect  of  this  appeal  was  in<itantaneous.  Almost  everybody 
gave.  Some  white-haired  old  gentlemen  took  out  their  putses, 
carefully  ascertained  that  they  kept  back  enough  to  pay  for  a  cab 
home,  and  threw  the  remainder  of  the  contents  into  the  um.  Some 
Udies,  not  a  few,  simply  dropped  iheir  purses  in,  and  hurried  on. 
As  Melissa  .-Vquitalne  came  to  One  of  the  urns,  she  drew  purposely 
behind  her  party.  She  Itad  not  a  purse— hardly  ever  carried  such 
an  article  about  her.  She  glanced  confusedly  and  timidly  around  to 
see  if  any  one  was  looking,  and  then  stripped  off  her  bracelets,  her 
riogSi  her  brooch,  her  watch  and  chain,  and  dropped  them  in 
a  lettering  clinking  heap  into  the  um.  Her  action  was  not  unseen. 
A  lady  coming  up  bad  noticed  it ;  she,  too,  threw  her  bracelets, 
bangles,  and  chains  into  the  um.  Some  men  stole  their  contribution 
into  the  place  of  deposit  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  showing  any 
latth  in  the  business,  and  yet  could  not  help  giving  to  it. 

Miss  Marion  and  Miss  Rowan  came  on  together.  Sydney  took 
out  her  h'ttlc pur$c,  and  /hand  she  had  only  a  very  few  «,\\\V^Ti%'i. 
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"Will  you  lend  me  some?"  she  said  timidly  to  Miss  Rowan, 
who  had  seen  her  action,  ard  was  looking  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
amused  pity. 

*'  No,  indeed  I  won't,"  Miss  Rowan  said  decidedly,  "  not  for  that 
thing.  I'll  not  help  you  to  set  such  folly  going.  But  listen,"  she 
said,  suddenly  changing  her  tone,  "  did  not  Mr.  Montana  say  that 
the  gifts  of  the  unbelieving  would  only  bring  discredit  on  the  cause — 
a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  ;  diJn't  he  ?  " 

"  He  did,  I  think,"  Miss  Marion  answered  faintly. 

*'  Very  well ;  then  in  that  hope  I  make  myself  one  of  his  contri> 
butors;  and  I  give  with  a  good  T\iU." 

She  tossed  her  purse  contemptuously  into  the  urn. 

They  came  against  Mrs.  Fanshawe. 

"We  are  going  in  to  see  him,"  Katherine  s-iid  with  sparkling 
eyes;  "  I  sent  Frank  to  tell  him,  and  Frank  saj-s  he  will  see  us — in 
the  reception-room,  you  know.  He  is  seeing  some  people  there ; 
women  mostly  j  howling  swells,  I  suppose ;  duchesses  and  all  that ; 
but  he'll  see  us.  Isn't  that  sweet  of  him?  Isn't  he  delightful? 
Doesn't  he  make  one  feel  so  good,  and  pure,  and  noble,  and  ail- 
that  sort  of  thing?  Doesn't  he?  'I'he  world  all  seems  so  poor  and 
unreal.  I  have  given  something ;  haven't  you  ?  and  I  am  going 
to  send  him  some  more.  Won't  you  send  him  some  more?  But 
not  in  our  own  names  ;  he  wouldn't  have  that.  Oh !  it's  all  glorious, 
I  think." 

Young  ifr.  l*ansh.Twe  came  up.  n 

"  I  think  it's  .tU  a  confounded  imposture,"  he  said,  without  waiting 
for  anyone  to  solicit  his  opinion.  "He's  a  clever  fellaw  enough, 
but  he's  a  humbug.     Don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Rowan?" 

Already,  poor  Sydney  Marion  thought,  he  has  learned  to  appeal 
only  to  her, 

"1  don't  believe  in  him,"  Geraldine  said  with  her  accustomed 
energy  j  *'  I  don't  believe  anything  good  will  come  of  him  or  his 
enterprise;  there  is  something  unholy  about  him.  I  feel  as  if  we  had 
been  assisting  at  a  witch's  sabbath." 

The  reception-room  was  crowded  where  Montana  «"as  recerving 
his  friends.  He  spoke  a  hasty  word  or  two  to  each  person,  who 
came  up  to  him  in  turn,  and  quietly  passed  thcra  on.  There  were 
no  formal  presentations.  Ever}'  one  whom  Montana  did  not  know, 
either  introduced  himself  or  was  taken  for  granted. 

"  AVJiat  may  I  do  to  help  your  cause  ?"  an  earnest  lady  said,  with 
ilie  jrl'ttcr  of  a  tear  in  her  eyes. 
" Htlieve," s&id  Afontana,  gently  pressing \\et  Vatul 
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She  went  on  satis6ed.  There  did  not  seem,  perhaps,  any  very 
direa  practical  instruction  in  his  one  vord  of  advice,  but  it  appeared 
TO  content  her  craving  soul. 

"  I  want  to  be  in  the  thing,"  said  a  working  man.  '*  I  want  to 
help  you  all  I  can.     What  have  I  to  do  ?" 

*'  Work,"  said  Montana,  looking  fixedly  down  into  his  eyes.  Th« 
man  was  of  good  stature,  but  Montana  was  able  to  look  down  upon 
him ;  and  they  shook  hands,  and  Montana  wrung  his  friend's  rough 
band  with  a  gripe  which  thrilled  him. 

The  man,  too,  went  on  his  way  satisfied.  There  was  not  much 
perhaps  in  being  told  to  work.  He  had  to  work  anyhow,  and  the 
one  word  gave  him  little  guidance  as  to  the  best  way  of  assisting 
Montana's  special  enterprise.  But  even  one  word,  accompanied  by 
sudi  a  look  from  such  a  lace,  and  by  the  grasp  of  a  hand  which  the 
working  man  found,  to  his  surprise,  considerably  stronger  than  his 
own,  was  guidance  and  conviction  for  the  time.  The  worker  passed 
(U),  feeling  a  sort  of  vague  awe,  as  if  he  had  discoursed  with  a 
prophet. 

An  elderly,  white-haired,  smooth-spoken,graceful  gentleman,  with 
a  double  eye-glass,  came  softly  up  to  Montana,  announced  himself 
as  the  Duke  of  Magdicl,  and  said  the  duchess  particularly  wished  him 
to  request  that  Mr.  Montana  would  do  her  the  favour  of  dining  with 
them  during  his  stay  in  town. 

Mont:iua  drew  back  coldly. 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  you,"  he  said.  "  1  have  not 
come  to  London  to  be  made  a  show  of.  I  dine  with  my  friends 
when  I  have  time.  You  arc  not  among  the  friends.  I  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  in  life  besides  going  out  to  amuse  strangers  and  to 
be  stared  at." 

The  abashed  peer  mumbled  an  excuse,  of  which  Montana  took 
little  heed.  The  Duke  of  Magdiel  passed  along,  disconcerted, 
lucivility  puzzled  him  ;  he  could  not  see  the  use  of  it. 

A  member  of  a  small,  strange,  fantastic  sect  talked  for  a  moment 
with  Montana — a  shabby,  eager-looking  man,  whose  wild  eyes  were 
looking  through  unkempt  hair. 

•"  Wc  are  a  strange  loV'  he  said  to  Montana.  "  We  are  not  much 
in  favour  here.  Every  one  dislikes  us.  They  would  persecute  us 
if  they  could." 

**  I  do  not  care  about  that,"  said  Montana,  "  People  dishke  me, 
and  would  persecute  me  if  they  could.     What  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  We'd  like  to  have  a  word  or  two  quietly  with  you.    Some  of 
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pUc«.  We  are  miserably  oR  here.  We  have  no  money,  and  we 
have  no  friends — only  enemies.  Will  you  let  some  of  us  t:omc  and 
see  you?* 

*•  Have  you  a  place  of  meeting?"  Montana  asked. 

*'  We  have  a  sort  of  a  place  up  some  flights  of  back  stairs,  down 
there." 

He  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  supposed  direction,  and  the  wild  eyes 
turned  towards  the  east.  Somewhere  in  tlie  Kast  Knd,  doubtless, 
was  the  temple  of  this  odd  little  group  of  sectaries. 

"  I  will  wait  on  you,"  said  Montana.  "  Send  me  a  message  at 
once.  You  have  only  to  name  the  time  that  suits  you,  and  I  will  go 
there." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  apparently  not  meant  to  be 
heard ;  but  it  so  happened  that  it  was  heard  by  most  of  those  in  the 
room.  Thus  it  became  known  amongst  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  night's  proceedings,  that  Mr.  Montana  had  repelled  with  cold 
contempt  the  invitation  of  a  duchess,  and  had  promised  to  go  at  any 
time  out  of  his  way  down  to  the  East  Knd,  to  wait  upon  a  miserable 
Utile  group  of  half-crazy  and  poverty-stricken  fanatics.  The  effect 
was  happy.  It  added  to  the  interest  felt  in  Mr.  Montana.  Even 
duchesses  were  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  have  him  under 
their  roofs,  and  fanatics  and  sectaries  of  all  kinds  were  disposed  to 
put  full  faith  in  him.  The  night  had  been  a  complete  and  a  splendid 
success. 

A  great  crowd  at  the  doors  of  the  outer  hall  waited  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  prophet  as  he  passed  to  the  carriage  which  was 
known  to  be  waiting  for  him.  But  Montana  did  not  go  out  that 
my.  He  passed  through  a  side  corridor  and  a  small  door  in  another 
street,  and  walked  home  unseen  and  alone. 

The  carriage  was  there,  however,  for  some  time.  At  last  the 
patient  watchers,  who  still  kept  hoping  for  a  sight  of  the  prophet, 
saw  that  two  or  three  pole  and  poor-looking  girls,  apparently  of  the 
sempstress  class,  were  put  into  it  by  one  of  the  livened  attendants, 
and  heard  the  coachman  get  directions  to  drive  them  to  some  place 
in  the  Bcthnal  Green  quarter.  The  patient  watchers  had  something 
for  their  delay.  They,  too,  had  a  story  to  tell  of  Mr.  Montana. 
They  were  able  io  say  to  all  they  met  next  day,  that  they  had 
seen  Mr.  Montana's  carriage  given  up  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  a  few  belated  milliner  girls  amongst  his  audience  to  their 
home  in  Betbnal  Green. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OAT  GARDEN  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
FRCEBEL  OR  KINDERGARTEN 
SYSTEM   OF   EDUCATION} 

WE  in  England  are  as  yet  very  little  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  work  of  the  educational  reformer,  Friedrich  Froebel 
His  lite  was  one  of  singular  labour,  of  thought  and  of  action  ;  but  the 
chief  part  of  it  was  educational,  and  by  ihat  alone  he  lives.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  mineralogist,  or  at  all  events  had  a  stroog  tendency  for 
the  study  of  the  science,  and  after  ihat^  as  Miss  Shirreff  tells  us,  he 
became  a  soldier.  In  the  summer  of  iSii,  according  to  her  very 
dear  narrative,  he  left  tlie  University  of  Gdttingen  and  went  to 
Berlin,  and  there  found  employment  in  a  school  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  learned  Institute  at  Frankfort  which  had  been  founded  by  a 
pupil  of  PcsIaIo«i  of  the  name  of  Plaraann.  At  this  lime,  as  he, 
Froebel,  was  commencisg  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  the  French  power 
wielded  by  Napoleon  was  checked  by  its  reverses  in  Russia.  This, 
says  our  authoress,  struck  the  hour  of  deliverance  for  Germany,  and 
Prussia,  so  heavily  oppressed  and  so  steadily  pursuing  the  means  of 
revenge,  called  on  every  man  to  take  up  arms  against  the  oppressor. 
The  King's  proclamation,  the  personal  call  "  To  my  people,"  was 
responded  to  witli  enthusiasm,  and  Frccbel,  stirred  by  tlic  call,  joined 
with  alacrity.  "  I  had,"  he  said,  "  a  home,  a  land  of  my  birth,  but  no 
fatherland,  ^fy  own  home  made  no  call  upon  mc.  I  was  no  Prussian, 
and  so  it  happened  that  in  my  retired  life  the  call  to  arms  stirred  me 
little.  But  something  else  there  was  which  stirred  me,  if  not  with 
enthusiasm,  yet  with  most  steadfast  determination,  to  take  my  place 
amongst  the  German  soldiers,  and  thb  was  the  pure  feeling,  the 
consciousness  of  being  a  German,  which  I  honotucd  as  something 
noble  and  sacred  in  my  own  mind,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
finfettcrcd  and  able  to  make  itself  everywhere  fciL  Besides  this 
tcehng.  I  was  also  moved  by  the  earnestness  nith  which  I  embraced 
i|  mission  as  an  educator."       .   .  : 

*  Addrtss  deltTtrcd  from  the  chair  ftt  the  anoaiil  meeting  of  the   Fric^l 
■Seehty  ia  the  hrgc  JWi  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Friday,  DeccisXAt  \0,  \%%0. 
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Froebcl  entered  the  army,  joined,  with  other  students,  the 
renowned  corps  of  Lutzow's  "Black  Riflemen,"  and  served  with 
them  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Leaving  the  military  life,  Froebel  returned  for  a  short  season  to 
mineralogical  pursuits ;  but  soon  the  death  of  his  brother  caused  him 
to  retire  from  Berlin,  where  he  was  located,  to  the  village  of  Kielhau, 
where  he  undertook  the  education  of  his  brotlier's  children,  and  of 
other  children  who  joined  his  school.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Ficcbel  commenced  the  great  work  of  his  life,  tlic  work  that  has  left 
liis  name  amongst  the  names  tliat  juslly  remain  historical. 

The  educational  scheme  which  Frosbcl  here  developed  must  not 
be  considered  as  unpremeditated  by  him.  He  had  thought  it  well 
out  before  he  began  his  practical  work,  and  had  probably  all  the 
details  in  bis  mind.  Miss  ShirrefT  takes  note  of  two  distinguishing 
features  in  Frcebcl's  sj-stem  which,  so  to  say,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  wliich  are  evidently  of  tlie  premeditated  order.  These  two 
principles,  she  tells  us,  arc  tlie  recognition  of  practical  activit)*  as  an 
integral  part  of  education,  and  the  parallel  of  the  mental  growth  of 
the  human  being  with  the  development  of  all  other  organisms  in 
nature.  Witli  regard  to  the  first,  Pestalozzi  had  attached  much 
value  to  manual  exercise  and  handicraft  of  various  kinds,  but  rather 
as  parts  of  physical  training  and  technical  preparation  for  life, 
especially  among  Oie  lower  classes.  With  Frccbcl  all  outward 
training  had  an  inward  correlative— some  mental  faculty  »-as  always 
to  be  consciously  brought  into  play,  to  be  strengthened  and  directed 
aright,  wliile  the  Umbs  were  gaining  vigour  or  dexterity.  He  did  not 
value  manual  work  for  the  sake  merely  of  making  a  better  workman, 
but  for  the  sake  of  making  a  more  complete  human  being.  His 
teaching  rested,  says  Hanschman,  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  starting-point  of  all  we  know  or  are  conscious  of  is  action ;  and 
therefore  education,  or  human  development,  must  begin  in  action. 
Through  what  a  man  works  out  his  inward  being  is  developed-  "  Life, 
action,  and  knowledge  were  to  Frocbel  the  true  notes  of  one  har- 
monious chord.  Book-study  is  ever  in  his  s)'stem  postponed  10  the 
strengthening  and  discipline  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers, 
through  observation  and  active  work.  The  young  creamre  mu«l  be 
at  home  in  his  surroundings,  learn  to  live,  seek  to  understand  outet 
and  visible  things,  and  to  exercise  its  own  creative  faculty,  before  it 
b  introduced  to  the  inner  world  of  thought,  to  s>-mbols  and  abstmc- 
tions,  and  made  to  gather  up  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labour  and 
d^xrience.  The  second  point,  the  unfolding  of  the  human  powers 
sccordiDg  to  inner  or  organic  laws,  was  al  rtit  coit  oC  Uic  whole 
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theoiy  of  education  laid  down  by  FrocbeL  He  had  ^vatched  develop- 
ment and  gradual  formutioa  by  the  action  of  inward  laws  through  aJl 
the  realms  of  nature — plants,  animals,  and,  lastly,  through  cryslaUtnc 
forms,  vhidi  seized poweiruUy  on  his  imagination.  And  that  the  bumaa 
aeature  was  destined  by  the  law  of  its  being  to  develop  in  like 
manner,  possessed  his  mind  as  a  revelation  of  a  dinne  truth.  I  must 
rt&r  you  to  Miss  Shirreff's  excellent  treatise  for  the  further  elucida- 
tion of  the  life  and  thought  of  her  hero  Froebcl."  What  I  have  told 
thus  briefly  will  enable 'those  who  have  not  before  known  very  much 
of  the  man  and  of  his  line  of  observation  and  wotk  to  know  him  a 
Utile  better  and  to  wish  to  know  of  him  still  more. 

From  that  which  I  have  m)*sclf  been  able  to  gather  of  this  man 
over  aud  above  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
discovered  and  applied  three  principles  in  education,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  in  mode  of  education,  and  that  the  value  of  his 
s>'siem  rests  on  these  principles  as  a  natural  basis  of  support. 

I. 

The  first  of  these  principles  had  relation  to  the  early  training  of 
the  chiltl  By  it  the  direction  of  education,  taken  so  soon  as  there 
is  distinct  intelligence  and  power  to  reason,  is  turned  by  the  most 
natural  of  all  movements  into  learning  directly  from  sight.  The 
child  is  taught  to  look — and,  what  is  more,  to  look  correctly — at  all 
things  that  arc  brought  before  iL  It  is  made  to  judge  of  things  prc- 
ctsdy  as  they  are.  Is  it  colour  that  is  before  it  .* — it  is  justly  taught  to 
recognise  colour,  and  so  to  ascertain  without  difficulty  that  there  are 
several  and  yet  a  limited  number  of  colours.  Is  it  line  and  form 
that  are  brought  before  it? — it  is  persuaded  to  trace  out  the  roodihca- 
tions  of  form  that  can  be  produced  by  straight  lines,  and,  a  little  later 
on,  by  curves  as  well  as  straight  lines.  Is  it  of  numbers  that  it  has  to 
take  account? — it  is  gradually  taught  to  recognise  that  in  every  thing, 
In  every  act  and  in  every  thought,  there  is  number.  Thus  il  is  encour- 
aged to  count,  to  learn  how  to  count  and  hold  numbers  in  memory, 
to  sec  the  relationships  of  numbers,  and  how  they  may  be  added 
up,  divided,  subtracted  one  from  another,  and  multiplied  one  by  the 
other,  before  ever  a  systematic  hard  rule  of  arithmetic  is  ever  heard 
of  by  the  learner.  In  this  way  the  child,  individually,  picks  up  his 
knowledge  in  the  same  way  as  man,  generally,  has  through  long  ages 
picked  up  his  knowledge.  As  to  the  formularisation  of  the  knowledge, 
that  is  left  as  a  thing  that  is  as  certain  to  come  as  the  formularisation 
of  niles  by  man  when  he  has  become  sufficiently  ripened  in  inforou- 
-6W  to  be  able  out  of  details  to  construct  a  science* 
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T  Btop  to  asV  every  reasonable  person  who  will  think  the 
over,  whether  he  does  not  feel  sure  that  this  is  the  only  true 
natural  way  of  filling  the  little  mind  with  basic  knowledge?    Is  it 
not  more  reasonable  to  teach  that  such  and  such  things  and  facts  are 
as  they  arc,  than  to  prove  the  same  by  a  scries  of  arbitrary  rules 
which  are  more  difficult  to  learn  than  the  things  and  facts  them- 
selves ?    It  is  all  very  well,  when  a  number  of  facts  or  data  have  been 
collected,  for  a  body  of  learned  men  to  sit  dott-n  and  amuse  them- 
selves or  belabour  themselves  with  the  task  offormularising  the  infor- 
mation, and  casting  a  set  of  rules  and  forms  for  deciphering  the 
information  in  a  particularly  learned  manner.     It  is   pleasant  for 
such  learned  men  to  dispute  amongst  themselves,  and  to  gel  up  rival 
schools  for  their  respective  systems.    Let  us  not  quarrel  with  any  such 
mental  exercise ;  it  produces  necessity  for  work,  and,  it  may  be,  keeps 
many  idle  hands  from  mischief     Hut,  is  it  wise  to  oppress  tlic  mind 
of  the  child  at  the  onset  of  its  career  with  this  learned  aggregation  of 
dusty  spoil  ?   I  cannot  see  it,  for  my  part  j  and  I  think  that  if  Frcebel 
had  done  nothing  else  for  the  little  minds  of  his  race  than  free  them 
from  the  menial  slavery  involved  in  the  ordinary  hard  scholastic  train- 
ing, he  would  have  achieved  what  Miss  Shirrcff  calls  a  divine  work, 
in  that  work  alone.    Frccbcl,  under  the  head  of  his  labour  on  which  I 
am  now  speaking,  did,  however,  much  more,  very  much  more.     He 
trained  the  mind  by  the  simple  processes  I  have  told,  and  while  doing 
that  he  trained  also  the  body.     Here  again  he  did  not  seek  a  violent 
and  unnatural  culttu'e.     By  his  plan  the  body  is  employed  to  work 
not-for  itself  alone,  so  as  to  produce  Hercules  without  wit,  but  for  the 
mind  also.    Both  have  duties.    The  mind  has  a  duty — to  wait  on  and 
attend  to  the  body.     The  body  has  a  duty — to  wait  on  and  attend  to 
the  mind.     Unequal  development  of  either  is,  on  his  principle,  bad 
for  both.     For,  what  is  an  over-cultured  mind,  if  the  body  be  not 
strong  enough  to  support  it  ?    What  is  your  best  brain,  with  bad  lungs 
or  bad  heart  trndcmeath  it  to  keep  it  going?    And  what  is  the  value 
of  a  giant's  limbs  if  they  be  exercised  without  discretion,  and  if  the 
force  in  them  be  thrown  away  on  some  fool's  game  or  competitive 
imbecility?     Froebel,   in  short,   cultivated   the   harmonics  of  life, 
motion,  and  thought,  until  he  brought  them  all  under  one  dominion, 
so  that  of  those  who  were  properly  trained  under  his  system  it  might 
be  said,  Mens  cujusque  it  est  quisque — "  The  mind  of  the  man  is  the 
man  himself." 

The  carrying  out  of  this  principle   of  education  is  naturally 

hounded  hy  age.      It  extends  in  action  from  the  age  of  three  to 

tbatof  sevat  years.    Id  jls  progress  it  is  all  vhiOMftVi  p^^Xvonalu 
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ll  sometimes  happens  thai  in  the  course  of  it  the  cart  seems  to  go 
before  the  horse,  because  the  child  may  aclualiy  be  able  to  write 
before  it  is  able  to  read  ;  that  is  to  say,  It  has  naturally  learned  lu 
form  mechanical  signs  or  letters  before  it  has  become  competent  to 
read  them  when  they  are  put  into  sentences.  This,  however,  is  no 
paradox.  It  is  rather  (he  representation  of  the  truly  natural  mode  of 
learning.  It  is  what  nearly  ever)-  person  left  to  his  or  her  own  mode 
of  development  would  do.  To  coustnict  a  letter  is  an  imitative 
proceeding  of  the  simplest  kind,  caught  by  the  eye.  To  read  is 
imitative  too  ;  but  the  art  of  it  rests  on  form  which,  being  recognised, 
is  then  caught  by  the  car. 

Connected  with  this  principle  of  the  Frccbel  system  there  is 
another  detail  which  increases,  to  my  mind,  its  value  in  a  marked 
degree  As  in  the  period  of  age  in  which  the  system  of  education 
commences  there  is  uniformity  of  learning  in  the  midst  of  simplicity, 
so  is  the  system  made  to  adapt  itself  with  the  utmost  readiness  to 
both  sexes  alike.  Girls  and  boys  follow  the  process,  and  learn  by  it 
equally  well.  It  is  common  to  them  both.  For  this  reason,  it  is  in 
order  to  bring  boj-s  and  girls  together  in  the  same  classes  and  to  train 
them  side  by  side.  The  good  effect  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 
The  controlling  influence  of  both  sexes  is  felt  at  a  time  when  the 
mind  is  most  susceptible  of  impression,  and  the  hamiony  of  mind 
and  body  is  more  certainly  developed.  The  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness of  the  girl  impress  themselves  on  the  boy;  the  courage  and 
decision  of  the  boy  influence,  favourably,  the  girl.  The  boy  loses 
the  roughness  that  always  comes  from  putting  a  number  of  boys 
together ;  the  girl  loses  the  timidity  and  overstrained  fear  which 
almost  always  comes  from  putting  numbers  of  girls  together  and 
allowing  them  to  cultivate  none  but  their  own  girlish  fancies  and 
exercises. 

FrcEbcl's  system  has  been  defined  as  one  of  simultaneous  growth 
with  harmonious  development.  The  description  very  correctly  de- 
scribes the  character  of  the  system  and  its  intentions,  but  it  is  not, 
to  me  at  all  events,  a  definition  easily  remembered.  It  does  not  fix 
itself  in  the  mind  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  when 
it  is  recalled  it  is  not  pronounced  so  as  to  convey  an  immediate  and 
explanatory  notion  to  the  listener.  I  had  to  ask  for  it  twice  before 
I  seized  upon  its  meaning.  It  would  be  shorter  to  speak  of  the 
system  as  one  of  (durational  egualiiy  of  mind  and  baHy\  or,  better 
Btill,  as  a  system  of  common  health-education ^  because  under  it  the 
body  ud  mind  m  common  are  involved  ia  commou  Vt^VOci^^v^  q\ 

kfi^yclopmeat  Mid  of  power. 
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For  this,  after  ail,  seems  to  be  the  essential  peculiarity  and 
advantage  of  the  Froebel  plan :  that  it  works  for  health,  and  that 
when  it  is  properly  carried  out  it  places  the  child  of  from  three 
to  seven  years  of  age  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  to 
become  a  strong  and  healthy  life.  It  lays  the  corner-stone  of  health. 
The  period  of  Hfe  that  is  included  in  its  teachings  is  perhaps,  of  all 
others,  the  most  critical.  At  three  years  the  child,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  has  k-ft  the  roatemal  lap.  The  nursing,  brooding,  n-arming, 
gentle  care  of  the  mother  has  passed  away ;  tlie  mother,  perchance, 
has  another  younger  care  on  her  hands,  and,  if  she  have  not,  the  child 
of  three  is  of  itself  feeUng  its  way  into  independence,  and  T^-ants  some- 
thing more  than  to  be  dressed  and  fondled  and  nursed.  It  asks  to 
go  alone,  and  to  be  lo  some  extent  relieved  from  the  apron-string. 
It  wishes  to  mix  with  others  of  its  own  age  and  activity,  and  in  these 
schools  the  invitation  he.^thily  to  commingle  with  other  children  o( 
its  own  age  is  most  favourably  backed  by  the  discipline  of  active 
p1ay  which  there  awaits  it  I  could  not  urge  the  benefit  of  the  s)'stem 
we  have  met  to  support  on  stronger  grounds  than  these.  The  child 
life  from  three  to  seven  is,  at  the  best,  critical.  It  may  be  that  the  child 
in  the  first  three  years  of  existence  is  more  imperilled  from  teething 
and  other  alTcclions  of  infancy  than  it  is  later  on,  but  in  the  four  years 
from  three  to  seven  its  risks  arc  very  great,  and  the  mortality  is  very 
high ;  while  all  risks  are  inteustHed  by  any  marked  errors  in  trainii^ 
the  mind  or  the  body.  This  b  a  period  of  intense  activity  of  de\*elop- 
ment,  physical,  moral,  and  mental  In  this  period  impressions  are 
absorbed  from  without  which  are  never  afterwards  erased  from  the 
braiiL  The  impressions  so  inlaid  may,  it  is  true,  in  the  after  life, 
during  the  stages  of  great  change  and  diversion  of  intellect,  be  for  a 
time  forgotten.  They  are  not  lost.  They  are  not  actually  dormant. 
Occasions  arise  when  tlie  man  or  the  woman  in  full  maturity  acts 
unn-ittingly  under  the  impulses  or  lessons  of  childhood ;  from  the 
observation  of  which  observed  fact  came,  I  suspect,  the  saying,  that 
"  The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man."  Then,  as  life  advances,  as  the 
hopes  and  anxieties,  ambitions  and  fears,  which  have  crowded  up  the 
middle  life  pass  away,  as  the  brain  is  left  once  more  in  serenest  mood, 
the  impressions,  the  wishes,  the  impulses  of  the  child-age  receive,  as 
it  were,  new  development  The  memories  of  the  middle  passage 
have  proved  fleeting  and  obscure ;  the  memories  of  the  child-life 
remain.    The  old  verses,  the  old  stories,  the  old  events  return  and 

^,ftre  remembered  with  pleasure  or  with  pain,   according  to   their 
nature,  vr/ien  all  else  is  lost  in  the  shadow  of  departed  memory. 

St^  then,  how  important  it  is  to  cu^Uvatt  tti»  criUtaX  'pwvtA  ^l 
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mental  life  welL    It  is  cultivating  a  Eubstratum  for  matured  life 
It  is  actually  cultivating  a  final  scene  for  aged  life. 

And  if  it  be  important,  vital,  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  at  the  fountain-head  of  mind,  so  is  it  equally  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate the  physical  faculties.  To  give,  in  the  age  of  which  we  are 
thinking,  full  play  to  the  Itmbs  \  to  call  out  alt  sets  of  muscles  in  their 
proper  rank  ;  to  make  the  movements  of  the  skeleton  graceful  and 
natural;  to  build  up  the  skeleton  into  fme  shape,  so  that  its  cavities 
ihall  be  free  and  sufficient  receptacles  for  the  organs  of  life  which 
they  contain,— this  is  indeed  work  that  is  of  first  order,  a  foundation 
for  the  whole  of  life.  Place  before  a  learned  and  experienced 
physician  two  children  of  seven  years  of  age.  Let  one  of  these 
children  be  systematically  built ;  let  it  have  all  the  organs  of  its 
body  fairly  proportioned  ;  let  its  mind  be  clear  and  active ;  let  its 
mind  and  body  tally  in  respect  to  form  and  mould ;  let  it  be  light  of 
o\-emcrt,  blithe,  and  ready  equally  for  mindplny  or  body-play. 
X  liie  other  child  be  in  some  respects  more  determinaielydevc- 
iped  ;  let  its  head  or  limbs  be  larger  than  tho:iC  of  its  compeer,  but 
out  of  proportion  to  its  own  general  development ;  kt  its  mind  be 
more  precocious,  and  filled  with  more  of  so-called  special  knowledge 
and  conceit ;  let  its  muscular  power  be  ever  so  much  more  developed 
for  random  and  unsymmetrical  exercises.  Let  these  two  children, 
I  say,  of  the  same  age,  but  of  different  characters  in  the  lines  indi- 
cated, be  placed  before  the  learned  physician,  and  let  liim  be  asked, 
from  his  carefully  considered  experience,  which  of  the  two  is  most 
likely  to  lead  the  most  happy,  the  most  useful,  the  most  extended 
life :  and  some  great  enor  must  underlie  experience  altogether  if  he 
mill  not  tell  yoi:  that  the  symmetrical,  though,  in  certain  details,  less 
powerful  child,  has,  by  many  odds,  the  best  chance  of  being  happy, 
..useful,  and  long-lived. 

In  plainest  tenns,  during  tlie  term  of  existence  to  which  the 
educational  sj-stcm  of  Frccbel  is  adapted,  the  best,  the  truest  success 
in  education  must  lie  with  that  plan  which  shall  neither  exhaust  the 
body  at  the  expense  of  the  mind,  nor  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the 
body.  So  much  muscular  power  naturally  expended;  so  much 
mental  or  brain  power  naturally  expended  ;  so  much  pleasure  in  the 
expenditure  of  both;  so  much  carefully  selected  food  to  sustain  both ; 
and  so  much  rest  for  repair  and  nutrition  ;  so  much  of  all  these,  duly 
and  fairly  proportioned,  and  so  much  will  there  be  of  good  result  in 
the  form  of  common  health.  I  sustain  Frcebcl's  discovery  and  the 
application  of  it  on  these  jrouAds :  tbey  are  suflidttlt,  tinQu%^\  tiotfe 
vtber  were  to  be  found. 
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And  yel  I  stand  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  taak  which 
lies  before  us  in  bringing  the  system  into  general  acceptation,  and 
in  removing  the  objeclionsof  ignorance  and  the  obstacles  of  ignorance 
that  stand  in  its  path. 

I  cannot  tell,  lest  I  should  be  judged  as  giving  utterance  to  an 
extremity  of  view  thai  were  almost  revolutionary  in  education,  the 
entire  change  that  must  come  over  the  world  in  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  young  before  a  true  and  sound  system  of  learning  shall  be 
the  order  of  llie  day :  a  system  that  shall  give  origin  to  a  pure  and 
perfect  intellectual  manhood,  and  that  shall  allow  life  to  progress 
unmolested  to  its  extrcmcst  point. 

A  great  and  fundamental  error  pervades  our  well-meaning  philo- 
sophies in  respect  to  the  period  when  education  should  begin.  We 
hear  this  error  described  in  such  terms  as  these  :  that  to  fix  truths 
or  opinions  on  the  mind  permanently,  we  cannot  begin  too  young  ; 
that  progress, to  be  rapid  and  certain,  must  be  commenced  in  youth; 
and  that  whoever  enters  a  profession  or  calling  must,  of  all  things, 
never  enter  it  late  in  life  if  he  would  succeed.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  not  a  grain  of  evidence  supporting  these  hypothetical  asser- 
tion!. On  the  contrary,  we  have  evidence  that  many  of  our  very 
greatest  men — our  truest  geniuses— have  signalised  thcmselres  aftei 
commencing  their  careers,  although  the  mid-day  of  their  life  had 
passed.  Of  course  these  examples  are  few,  because  custom  has 
ruled  that  they  must  be  few ;  but  they  are  there,  and,  so  far  as 
ihcy  go,  they  demonstrate  that  the  abstract  assertion  respecting 
necessary  failure  in  those  who  do  not  begin  young  is  without  any 
solid  foundation. 

Frcebel  assumed  that  no  child  should  be  pressed  with  artiflcial 
learning  until  it  had  attained  the  age  of  seven  years.  I  would 
venture  to  go  further,  and  say  that  no  artificial  education  should  be 
pressed  on  any  child  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of  fouitccn  years- 
I  admit  that  there  may  be  instances  of  rapid  development  in  which  a 
child  can  team  a  great  deal  before  that  period,  and  perhaps  without 
injury;  but  I  am  not  dealing  with  such  exceptions,  and  indeed  can- 
not admit  any  exceptions  into  the  argument,  because  they  are  too 
few  to  be  weighty.  I  admit  again  that,  for  a  time,  social  necessities 
may  compel  early  education ;  but  this  also  is  apart  from  the 
true  position  of  the  question,  because  we  ought  to  have  no  such 
necessities  as  drive  us  headlong  against  nature.  When  nature,  with 
her  great,  strong,  overwhelming  voice,  is  calling  lo  us  day  by  day, 
aay,  minute  hy  minute,  telling  us  that  we  are  wrong,  and  chastising 
us  right  ami  left  for  our  wrongness,  it  i&  no  V\tn«  Vq  i\\.  u.  «»«: 
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plead  for  nectssides  which  are  of  our  own  making  and 
&01D  our  own  folly.  It  is  rather^  I  should  Oiinlc,  liine  lo  begin  to 
uk  whether  nature  is  not  wiser  than  what  we  call  necessity, 
and  whether  strict  obedience  to  her  is  not  the  first  and  greatest  of 
necessities. 

To  understand  the  reason  why  the  imiiiature  child  should  not  be 
pestered  with  aniScial  knowledge,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  that 
die  amount  of  natural  knowledge  which  such  a  child  iii  bound  to 
acquire,  whether  he  will  or  not,  is  sufficient,  however  obscure  hts 
position  may  be,  to  demand  all  the  rcsuurccii  of  his  little  Intellect. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  what  this  natural  knowledge  is ;  lo  foi^et  that 
the  child  comes  into  life  with  not  a  single  inifiression  on  its  brain; 
that  as  it  enters  day  by  day  into  new  spheres,  and  is  brought  into  con- 

t  with  new  objects,  it  has  ever)thing  to  leam  ;  that  it  must  leam 
tuunes  of  things,  proiiertics  of  things,  reasons  for  acts  which  it  sees 
done,  and  all  else  that  goes  to  make  up  the  inventory  of  life.  This  is 
feaming,  true  teaming,  natural  teaming,  learning  of  all  others  not  to 
be  interfered  with,  yet  most  interfered  with,  nay,  sometimes  severely 
corrected.  What  do  we  too  often  say  of  a  child  who  looks  into 
CTcrything ;  opens  bellows,  perchance,  to  find  the  wind  ;  beats  a  hole 
through  his  drum  to  discover  the  cause  of  sound  ;  disembowels  his 
trumpet  to  get  at  the  music  ;  cuts  into  his  ball  to  see  what  it  is  filled 
with ;  or  takes  the  back  off  the  head  of  a  dotl  to  know  why  the 
eyes  move  ?  We  say  the  child  is  mischievous.  Mischievous,  indeed ! 
Jt  is  trying  to  know;  it  is  trying  to  discover  the  very  things  we 
should,  and  in  the  same  way,  if  we  were  in  like  ignorance  ;  and  yet 
we  often  punish  a  child  for  this,  as  though  it  were  not  learning  by 
;c  Hue  and  natural  method. 

Again,  we  ruthlessly  accuse  children  of  being  idle  when  they  will 
take  to  books,  but  will  persist  in  preferring  to  "look  about 
them  "  and  listen  to  wliat  other  people  ore  saying,  and  to  direct  our 
attention  to  what  in  their  estimate  ace  novelties,  and  in  our  estimate 
are  commonplace  things.  But  wliat  folly  is  this  !  for  assuredly,  as 
DO  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  sjjace  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
so  no  one  mind  can  take  in  two  impressions  at  one  and  the  same 
time;  therefore  it  must  be  that  the  child  that  was  learning  the 
natural  external  thing  could  not,  at  that  same  moment,  have  been 
Learning  the  lesson  placed  before  it  in  the  book.  In  short,  until  the 
mind  has  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  as  shall 
make  it  master  of  all  that  is  connected  with  the  circle  in  which  it 
moves,  everything  tlial  is  artiticially  thmst  into  it  or  upon  it  mu^t  of 
atcessiiy  displace  some  knowledge  that  wjlS  coming  X«  \X  tvwot^Vj  , 
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and  wliich,  if  the  knowledge  be  proper,  useful,  and  good,  ought  not 
lo  be  displaced. 

But  there  are  other  lights  in  which  this  question  may  be  viewed. 
It  should  never  bo  forgotten  tli.it  all  artificial  knowledge  is  based, 
even  when  it  comes  from  the  profoundest  scholar,  on  natural 
knowledge,  'llicre  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  indeed,  that  wc  coiald  go 
through  life  without  artificial  knowledge  j  th.at  we  could  be  learned 
without  books ;  ay !  and  very  learned,  too,  without  dogmas,  rules, 
abstractions,  tbeories,  or  philosophies,  I  do  not  say  this  as  against 
the  artificial,  but  I  say  it  simply  to  indicate  that  the  learning  mind 
in  the  individual  child  ought  to  follow  that  same  course  which  the 
universal  mind  has  followed— that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  receive  those 
artificial  systems  by  which  learning  is  supposed  to  be  condensed,  and 
at  the  same  lime  amplified,  after  it  has  acquired  a  sound  knowledge, 
as  widely  extended  as  possible,  of  ihc  purely  natural  kind. 

To  this  may  lie  added  the  fact,— an  all-important  fact,  by  the 
way,— that  if  into  the  impressionable  mind  ideas  be  thrust,  and  if  oq 
it  opinions  and  dogmas  be  fixed,  such  ideas,  opinions,  or  dogmas, 
being  those  of  mature  minds,  and  not  occurring  to  the  yoimg  spon- 
taneously,  are  apt  to  lake  root  and  to  remain  there  throughout  life 
unchanged  and  unchangeable,  is  any  picture  more  objectionable 
than  that  of  a  child  with  the  views  of  a  matured  man  ?  When  we 
meet  with  it  in  its  fullest  development,  wc  treat  it  with  contempt, 
astonishment,  or  pity,  according  to  our  appreciation  of  the  pheno- 
menon. We  know,  by  experience,  that  the  ability  displayed  is 
abortive,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  that  being  there  it  must 
spoil  the  future  growtli.  'Ihe  Japanese  have  a  method  of  producing 
miniature  oaks,  pines,  and  other  noble  trees  of  the  forest.  They 
take  a  little  sapling,  place  it  in  a  tlower  pot,  cut  down  its  rootlets, 
and  give  to  it  all  the  conditions  of  maturity,  and  it  grows  up  a  lovely 
litik  curiosity — a  perfect  old  oak  which  a  lady  can  lift  in  her  hand 
and  place  in  her  boudoir.  Very  pretty  indeed,  very  curious,  an 
extremely  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  little  men  can 
thwart,  dwarf,  and  limit  the  great  designs  of  the  Great  Schoolmaster  I 
But  in  that  all  is  said  that  can  be  said,  and  it  is  not  much  to  say. 
We  ourselves  imitate  the  same  playing  with  the  grand  schemes  of  the 
universe,  the  same  attempt  lo  limit  tliem,  when  we  strive  to  thrust 
the  maturity  of  the  man  on  the  young  chiJd.  Goethe,  dwelling  on 
this  same  subject,  has,  if  1  recollect  rightly,  drawn  a  different 
analogy.  He  reasons  on  the  forcing  of  children  by  comparing  the 
act  to  the  sowing  of  an  acorn  in  a  %-ase.  The  acorn,  he  sa>-s,  grows, 
but  the  vase  is  destroyed.     The  simile  is  vcitj  bea*i\.\&xl  v*3C^<^^lyi 
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but  not  comprehensively  true  ;  for,  though  the  rase  may  60inetiin« 
be  destroyed,  it  may  also  remain,  letting  grow  from  out  of  it  an 
abortive  oaV. 

The  development  of  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  of  facts  and  objects 
in  the  mind,  requires  to  be  constantly  revised  in  the  progress  of 
time ;  and  that  man  is  the  profoimdest  scholar  who  subjects  his 
thoughts  and  reasonings  to  the  puhlicaiion  of  constant  new  editions. 
If  we  grow  up  with  something  always  before  us,— a  town,  a  church,  a 
astle,  or  aught  else,— it  assumes  new  proportions  in  "  our  estimate  '* 
*\-cry  day  of  our  lives.  As  the  capacity  of  the  brain  enlarges,  in  fact, 
the  picture  painted  upon  it  diminishes,  retaining  always  a  proportion 
estimated  by  its  own  permanent  dimensions  and  our  fluctuating 
appreciation.  But  if  in  our  childhood  we  receive  a  picture  of  » 
viHag^  a  mountain,  or  a  building,  and  then  for  many  years  are 
iqwrated  from  it,  bearing  it  only  in  our  recollection,  we  are* 
astounded,  on  returning  to  it  again,  to  discover  how  small  it  is. 
Cobbett  has  very  beautifully  illustrated  this  in  the  narrative  of  his 
revisit  to  his  native  village  after  raany  years  of  absence ;  and  the 
experience  is  common,  I  believe,  to  every  one  of  us  who  are  of 
,  mature  age.  Things  grow  relatively  smaller,  in  fact,  as  tlie  mental 
sur&ce  increases.  The  first  picture  taken  by  the  mind  is  as  a 
photograph,  fixed  long  and  never  quite  fading.  Wc  are  removed 
from  it,  but  it  remains,  and  holds  its  place  by  the  side  of  other 
subjects  photographed  later  and  later  still,  until  we  return  to  it  as  an 
original  picture,  and  photograph  it  again  with  our  larger  camera  and 
larger  plate ;  then  the  new  picture  absorbs  tlic  older  one,  to  our 
wonder  and  almost  to  our  distrust. 

]  have  applied  this  .irgumcnt  as  yet  to  physical  learning  only ;  but 
the  same  reasoning  applits  to  abstract  learning,  to  knowledge  founded 
on  lesson,  dc^ma,  or  inference.  Between  the  physical  and  the  meta- 
physical pictures, — between  the  demonstrable  and  the  conjectural, — 
there  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  with  regard  to  after-conse- 
quences. The  man  who  has  formed  an  exaggerated  child's  idea  of 
the  size  of  his  village  church  can  correct  his  first  impression  by 
reference  to  the  actual  object ;  whereat,  in  regard  to  an  opinion,  he 
can  make  no  such  easy  correction,  owing  to  tlic  difficulty  with  which 
the  opmion  b  approached,  and  the  reasoning  that  leads  up  to  it. 
Hence,  if  in  early  life  a  superstition  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  brain, 
it  usually  remains  there, — remains  there  to  the  exclusion  of  something 
better  and  wiser.  It  is  In  this  way  only  that  we  can  account — and  in 
this  way  we  can  account  readily—  for  the  pcr\'ersity,  I  had  almost 
said,  with  which,  w  contradiction  to  matured  experience,  v«  «i  oft.«i 
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^B     retain  legends  of  the  nurser)*.     One  of  the  ablest  men  I  have  tlie 

^1     pleasure  to  know,  who  now  receives  incredulously  all  the  mysticism 

"      of  the  supernatural,  is  still,  in  spite  of  himself,  afraid  of  ghosts.     A 

haunted  house  is  to  him  a  pcrpelual  horror.     Why?    For  the  simple 

I  reason  that  in  his  childhood  the  history  of  a  so-called  haunted  house, 
and  the  storiea  connected  with  it,  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
articles  of  his  daily  mental  food.  In  truth,  he  had  a  haunted  house, 
with  its  attendant  ghost,  impressed  on  his  little  brain,  and  there  it 
remains,  and  will  remain  so  long  as  he  has  a  tvorlting  brain  at  all. 
I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  have  dwelt  rather  long  on  tlie  physical 
development  of  ideas,  for  it  is  impossible  to  deal  fairly  and  con- 
clusively with  the  subject  on  which  I  am  tre;iting  in  the  absence  of 
such  kinds  of  illustration.  The  sole  intention  of  the  argument  is  to 
show  that  it  is  the  worst  of  all  policies  to  charge  the  mind  of  the 
child  with  artificial  teachings  and  dogmas,  which  are  themselves 
in  a  transitional  state,  and  which  time  and  new  discovery  may 
I  sweep  entirely  away  and   condemn    to  ignominious   oblivion.      I 

would  venture,  indeed,  to  suggest  this  rule  for  all  who  have  the 
management  of  youth  :  that  while  the  young  mind  should  be  allowed 
to  take  in  at  its  pleasure  as  much  of  the  external  universe  as  it  can 
have  presented  to  it,  no  attempt  whatever  should  be  made  to  sur- 
charge it  with  any  opinions  save  those  which  are  founded  on  the  most 
comprehensive  experience,  and  which  tend  to  develop  the  scientific 
and  moral  life.  Nay,  in  regard  to  all  opinions,  they  are  better  taught 
by  example  than  by  precept ;  example  being  the  physical  embodi- 
ment and  presentment  of  principles. 

On  these  rules,  the  simplest  teaming  of  the  external  world  becomes 
the  task,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  brain.  On  that  the  process  of 
reasoning — that  is  to  say,  of  comparison — may  safely  follow ; 
and  when  the  mind  is  fully  formed  by  the  two  processes  named, 
independent  opinion  may  and  ought  to  follow,  but  never  before. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  line  of  instruction  marked  out 
above  is,  that  the  brain,  even  at  its  best,  is  only  capable  of  taking  in 
a  certain  measure  of  knowledge.  Pressed  too  closely,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  become  strong  bn  one  or  two  points  only,  it  has, 
perchance,  a  natural  .iptitude  for  certain  developments,  and  these,  as 
a  result,  become  aU-powcrfu],  to  the  exclusion  of  other  faculties 
which,  had  the  cultivation  been  even  and  unforced,  would  have  been 
also  developed  and  brought  out,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
vigorous  and  well  balanced  intellect.  1  believe  it  will  be  found, 
without  exception,  that  men  of  one  idea  have  been  overpressed 
children,  nho^  finding  it  impossible  to  take  in  all  that  was  tried  to 
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be  driven  into  them,  conlcnttrd  themselves  at  last  with  one  object, 
and  were  lost  to  everything  else  ;  lost,  1  may  say  without  compunc- 
tion :  for  if  there  is  a  li\-ing  bore  greater  than  another,  it  is  the  man 
vbo  knows  but  one  thing.  He  is  eaten  up  with  conceit,  despising 
tboM  who  are  not  up  to  his  mark,  sneering  at  those  who  are,  jealous 
that  he  is  not  appreciated,  and  serenely  indifferent  to  the  best  and 
noblest  labours  of  humanity.  The  rudest  observant  child  of  nature, 
if  he  be  honest  and  can  describe  her  ways,  is  a  boon  companion 
compared  with  the  man  of  one  idea. 

The  power  of  the  brain  to  receive  impressions — the  quality  of  the 
organ,  in  other  words — shows  itself  in  the  capacity  it  exhibits  for 
Absorbing  the  external  world.  Quickness  of  perception  indicates  a 
bain  ready  and  facile  at  absorption  :  dulness  indicates  smallness 
of  the  brain,  or  qualit)-  that  does  not  receive.  But  under  our  present 
qntems  we  commonly  treat  both  conditions  as  one  ;  we  spur  on  the 
precocious  child  because  it  is  precocious,  and  we  spur  on  the  dull 
child  because  it  is  dull.  In  both  cases  we  err.  When  the  mind  is 
easily  influenced,  the  danger  usually  consists  in  pressing  its  powers 
100  far,  in  making  a  show  and  wonder  of  what  can  be  done.  \Vhen 
the  mind  is  dull  and  stupid,  it  is  often  hUed  to  repletion  before  the 
earnest  teacher  is  conscious  of  the  fact  -.  it  is  thus  overl>urdened  and 
worn  by  the  pressure,  but  it  Is  not  instructed. 

If  any  organ  of  the  body  other  tlian  the  brain  were  concerned, 
the  fallacy  would  be  seen  easily  enough.  Wc  should  never  think  of 
systematically  working  sound  and  active  eyes  into  amaurosis,  nor  of 
subjecting  weak  eyes  to  intense  Kunlight;  but  when  wc  have  brains 
to  deal  mth,  we  commit  follies  equal  to  both  these,  and  think 
wc  are  performing  an  essentially  good  .service. 

In  our  walks  through  life,  how  differently  constituted  do  we  find 
matured  men  !  Of  one  man  we  say  he  has  good  common  sense, 
but  no  accurate  knowledge  ;  he  is  trained  to  argument,  but  he  lacks 
in  comparisons,  and  the  shallowness  of  his  information  leaves  all  his 
pretensions  stranded.  'I'hat  man  has  been  taught  to  reflect  before 
he  was  told  to  perceive.  Another  man  is  all  knowledge ;  reason  and 
comparison  in  his  case  have  lost  their  natural  and  developing 
power ;  he  can  remember  endless  things  and  facts,  speak  and  read 
in  various  languages,  make  long  calculations  by  strict  rule,  and 
astonish  the  world  with  his  erudition.  This  man,  ettucated  by  the 
extreme  forced  and  artificial  system,  has  laid  no  basis  for  comparison 
of  natural  things,  but  is  proud  in  being  "replete  with  thoughts  of 
other  men,"  and  of  having  so  much  unassorted  information  buried 
deep  io  bis  wtcVectual  recesses. 
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>fow  and  then,  but  only  nonr  and  then,  by  accident  as  it  were, 
we  meet  with  the  man  who  is  learned  on  the  natural  plan,  Tvho  has 
never  been  oppressed  wiili  book -hardships,  but  who  has  gradually 
acquired  and  then  arranged  Iiis  knonledge.  Sudi  a  man,  if  bis 
physical  life  has  been  equally  well  susuined,  is  a  man  of  the  day,  a 
man  who  is  sure  to  be  pre-eminent,  a  keystone  in  tliat  royal  arch  that 
is  made  up  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Inharmonious  development  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the  chlld^ 
dunng  the  first  years  of  its  Itfe,  leads  to  failure  of  power,  phj'sical 
and  mental— in  other  words,  to  disease  of  body  as  well  as  of 
mind.  The  danger,  no  doubt,  is  most  urgent  when  the  overstrain 
is  on  the  mind.  The  endeavour  to  hit  the  minds  of  children 
with  artificial  information  leads  to  one  of  two  results.  Not 
cnfrequently  m  the  very  young  it  gives  rise  to  direct  disease  of 
the  brain  itself;  to  hydroceplialus  (water  on  the  brain),  to  deposit 
of  tubercle  if  there  be  predisposition  to  that  disease,  to  con- 
vulsive attacks,  and  even  to  epilepsy.  In  less  extreme  cases  it 
causes  simple  weakness  and  exhaustion  of  the  mental  organs,  with 
irregularity  of  power.  The  child  may  grow  up  with  a  memory  taxed 
with  technical  details,  impressed  so  forcibly  that  it  is  hard  to  make 
way  for  other  knowledge.  And,  added  to  tliesc  mischiefs,  there  may 
be,  and  often  is,  the  further  evil,  that  the  brain,  owing  to  the  labour 
put  on  it,  becomes  too  fully  and  rapidly  developed,  too  firm  and 
too  soon  mature,  so  that  it  remains  throughout  life  always  a  large 
child's  brain,  very  wonderful  in  a  child,  and  equally  ridiculous  in  a 
man  or  woman.  The  development  in  an  excessive  degree  of  one 
panicular  faculty  is  also  a  common  cause  of  feebleness.  I  knew  an 
instance  in  which  a  child  was  *'  blessed,"  as  it  was  said,  with  a 
marvellous  gift  of  verbal  memory.  This  being  his  "forte,"  his 
teacher,  who  wished  every  scholar  to  be  remarkable  for  something 
beyond  other  sdiolars,  played  on  this  "  forte  "  powerfully  and  with 
wonderful  eflecL  By  constant  cultivation  of  the  one  faculty,  this 
marvellous  boy  could  learn  off  fifty  lines  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  or  of 
any  other  book  at  a  single  reading,  and  could  repeat  his  lesson 
on  the  spot  without  missing  a  word  or  omitting  a  stop.  But  the 
result  was  that,  when  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  university  to  learn  a 
profession,  he  was  beaten  in  the  learning  of  detailed  and  detached 
facts  by  almost  every  fellow- student.  Seeing  slowly  but  surely  where 
his  weakness  lay,  the  youth  ceased  to  call  into  play  his  remarkable 
talent  It  was  a  terrible  task;  but  he  accomplished  it  at  last  to  a  con- 
sideral^e  degree,  though  never  eSectuallyi  For  a  long  time  he  made 
mistakes  that  were  most  anno>'ing  :  he  was  unaMCv  foi  mttance^  to 
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cut  up  accurately  any  column  of  figure'; ;  he  forgot  dates ;  he  ran 
Wfx  or  under  important  appointments;  he  misnamed  authors  in 
i^Kalcing  of  works  of  science,  art,  or  leirers  3  and,  in  reasoning,  he 
would  mix  up  two  or  three  subjects.  It  took  him  full  ten  long  >-ear5 
10  unlearn  his  wonderful  technical  art. 

For  the  reasons  given,  I  have  always  persistently  opposed  the 
q)ccial-pruc  system  in  schools  and  colleges.  As  a  teacher  ftnd  as  a 
student,  I  can  recall  do  single  instance  in  which  noted  prizemen  in 
youth  bore  away  more  than  other  men  the  prizes— that  is  to  say,  the 
successes— of  after  life.  1  have,  however,  many  times  knoftu  the 
successful  prizeman  in  the  class  to  be  the  least  successful  afterwards, 
and  as  often  have  known  tlie  ordinary  man  in  class  come  out  as 
the  best  man  in  life. 

Orcnvork  In  Uic  child  and  in  the  student  defeats,  thercfure,  its  own 
object.  It  docs  nut  bring  out  the  powerful  brain  necessary  for  the 
man  :  f<»  all  life  is  as  a  new  and  great  lesson,  and  some  young  brain 
must  be  left  free  for  the  reception  of  lesson  on  lesson.  Of  this  there 
need  be  no  doubt,  and  there  we  may  leave  the  first  and  l&iding  fact. 
Bat  the  danger  of  overwork,  unfortunately,  is  not  confined  to  the  brain; 
it  extends  to  the  body  as  a  whole.  When  the  brain  is  overworked  in 
the  growing  child,  however  well  the  child  may  be  fed,  there  will  be 
exhaustion  of  nervous  force  in  proportion  to  the  overwork.  There* 
upon  will  follow  faulty  nutrition,  a  stunted  growth,  a  weak  bodily 
framework,  a  badly-de%e loped  skeleton,  altogether  an  impaired 
organism. 

n. 

I  HA\T.  dwelt  thus  long  on  FrcebeVs  first  principle  ef  education, 
because  it  Is  without  any  doubt  the  chief  part.     It  seems,  however, 
to  me  that  he  made  a  second  discuvery  and  application,  in  respect  to 
women  as  teacliers.     It  is  iKirt  of  the  Frcubel  system  that  the  woman 
should  be  the  teacher  of  the  child  between  its  third  and  seveuth  year. 
1/  this  were  carried  out,  every  woman  might  have  the  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  information  to  the  young  at  a  time  when  woman's 
intuitive  care  and  gentleness  would  be  most  precious  to  the  young 
themselves.     Under  such  a  system,  every  mother  would  become  a 
teacher;  and,  in  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  every  woman  would 
become  a  mother.     Surely  I  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  advantages 
attendant  on  this  reform  in  educational  plans.    What  parents  are 
there  who  would  not  prefer  to  commit  their  small  and  helpless 
children  to  maternal  care  and  guidance,  rather  than  send  them 
out,  while  they  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  helpless,  to  bear  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  school  wftere  older  childrett,  s\\aTp,  w\fe4\v\>j  \xiTO,t&, 
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and  masteiful,  live  to  worry  and  oppress  the  untraiDed  ?  The  thing 
speaks  for  itself.  Nor  do  the  advantages  end  here.  There  is  a  gain 
to  the  woman  who  teaches.  In  the  act  of  teaching,  she  learns.  She 
learns  to  understand  human  character ;  she  learns  to  understand 
temperament ;  she  learns  to  understand  capacity.  Thus  she  learns 
how  to  direct  the  mind,  not  only  in  its  first  steps,  but  through  life;  and 
women  taught  by  teaching  in  this  maoncr  would,  in  a  generation  or 
two,  become  such  guides  and  advisers,  that  a  new  race,  1  had  nearly 
said,  of  healthful  men  and  women  would  be  introduced  on  the 
l^itaBC  of  the  world. 

^P  There  is  a  third  discovery  and  application  of  discovery  in  the 
Frcebel  s)'3lera  which  calls  for  our  attention.  P'rcebel  aimed,  and  as  I 
think  successfully,  to  make  such  a  system  of  education  for  the  young 

I       that  education  and  happiness  should  flow  in  one  continuous  stream. 

^ft  For  the  future  welfare  of  the  men  or  women  I  know  of  nothing  more 

^^  telUng  than  this.  In  children  three  temperaments  or  dispositions 
should  ever  be  under  the  observation  of  the  teacher.  There  are  some 
children  born  of  such  powerfully  happy  disposition  that  nothing  dis- 

Iturbsthem.  Joseph  Priesdey  was  one  of  these  fortunates.  Hewasbom, 
lie  says,  with  happiness  of  mind  as  an  inheritance.  So,  through  all  his 
varied  and  anxious  life  he  maintained  liis  equal  disposition.  Obstacles 
the  most  serious  did  not  affect  hicii.  When  he  became  a  preacher, 
he  found  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  he  combated  it  without  a 
murmur.  He  was  poor,  and  wanted  nie.ins  for  scientific  research: 
siill  he  wiis  happy.  He  saw  some  of  his  finest  and  most  original 
rescarcJics  appropriated  by   otliers  :    he  was  not  miserable.      In 

*  Birmingham  his  house  was  burnt  down  by  a  mad  mob,  and  all 
his  household  gods  were  cast  to  the  winds  :  he  knew  no  despair.  He 
came  to  London  a  martyr  of  freedom,  to  be  cut  dead  by  his  old 
companions  of  the  Royal  Society:  he  went  on  undismayed.  At 
last,  in  his  old  age,  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  his  native  country, 
and  to  retire  to  die  in  the  beautiful  wilds  of  Northumberland, 
in  America :  yet  he  remained  content,  and  died  a  death  the  most 
peaceful  and  blessed.  It  is  well  for  us  to  know  of  such  fortunate 
men ;  but  they  are  too  exceptional  to  affect  a  general  system,  and  wc 
must  therefore  provide  to  make  all  as  happy.  To  do  this,  wchave  to 
study  the  children  in  respect  to  temperament.  Wc  find  some  children 
that  ore  naturally  happy,  but  easily  depressed  :  others  that  arc  naturally 
melancholic,  and  that  require  at  all  times  to  be  led  on  and  cncour- 
^fcd    A  system  that  is  ijard,  over- strained,  VvaTs\\,  awd  viWiaturaU 
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£uls  ever  to  reach  successfully  cither  of  these  classes.  It  takes  away 
the  happiness  from  those  who  are  born  happy  ;  it  confirms  melancholy 
and  distrust  in  those  who  arc  bom  melancholic.  Frcebel's  system 
lays  hold  favourably  of  both  these  characters ;  it  sustains  the  merry, 
it  cheers  the  sad. 

And  think  of  the  boon  that  is  thus  conferred.  Think  how  bitter 
is  the  remembrance  of  a  miserable  childhood.  WJiat  tares  are  set  to 
grow  in  the  rank,  soil  of  an  unhappy  youtliful  training  !  I  believe, 
from  what  the  many  miserable  have  confided  to  me.  that  more  than 
half  the  deepest  sorrows  and  anxieties  and  irritabilities  of  existence  are 
sown  at  the  period  of  Ufc  which  we  have  now  under  consideration. 

For  suggesting  tlie  cultivation  of  immediate  and  lasting  happiness ; 
for  charging  the  young  and  impressionable  mind  with  ideas,  thoughts, 
knowledges,  and  habits  which  will  a1u'a)-s  aftcns-ards  be  remembered 
with  pleasure,  we  have  to  thank  Frccbcl.  He  was  the  first  practical 
scholar  who  showed  how  the  thing  could  be  done. 

* 

IV. 
The  three  leading  features  of  the  Frcebel  system  thus  explained, 
I  would  for  a  moment  touch  on  the  work  of  the  school  conducted 
^on  his  system.  The  grand  principles  we  have  before  us  are  to  mako 
body  and  mind  develop  in  harmony  together.  The  question 
itands: — How  shall  ph>-sical  and  mental  growth,  physical  health 
and  mental  health,  be  made  to  go  hand  in  liand  ?  Surely  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  that  shall  part  them  I  Nothing.  AH  that  is 
wanted  is  for  men  to  come  to  nature.  But  so  wide  is  the  depth 
between  the  order  and  the  ordination  of  nature,  and  the  order  and 
ordination  of  man  in  this  phase  of  his  civilisation,  tliat  any  effort 
to  remedy  the  evils  extant,  by  modification  of  current  details,  must 
still  be  long  and  diihcult.  That  .which  is  wanted  is  an  entire  and 
radical  change.  For  the  very  young  we  want  teachers  who  would 
shut  up  the  schoolroom  and  would,  if  it  were  possible,  take 
Ihe  school  for  instruction  into  that  room  the  canojiy  of  which 
is  the  bine  heavens ;  and  who,  instead  of  having  holidays  at 
fixed  seasons,  would  make  all  youth  a  penietual  holiday.  Such 
teachers  in  their  rambles,  and  in  quiet  hours  with  their  boys  or 
girls  around  them,  will  repeat  in  simple  language  the  great  wonders 
of  the  past,  the  glories  of  the  present,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  They  will  press  no  book  into  the  unwilling  hand,  stimulate 
no  brain  into  maddening  exertion  ;  but  will  watch  for  indication  of 
independent  leaminf,  and  encourage  that  according  «ma^  wotwM( 
them  discreet      They  mil   consider  the  physica\  wtMitt  cA  *' 
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charges  as  equally  important  with  the  mental;  assured  that  in  a  sound 
onanism  sound  learning  will  ripen,  but  that  in  a  diseased  body  there 
can  be  no  greatness.  By  this  method  the  child  will  be  prepared  for 
the  work  of  youth,  and  for  instruction  by  moderate  self-a]>plJcation. 
It  will  naturally,  and  without  cfibrt,  Icani  to  speak  at  least  one 
language,  and  to  read  and  write  one.  It  will  Icam  endless  natural 
facts,  and  will  pass  to  further  studies  with  a  mind  free  for  the  admis- 
sion of  best  impressions,  and  rich  in  simple  and  useful  information, 
on  which  anything  good  may  be  builL  Thus  ready  for  Its  second 
course,  it  will  run  the  rapid  race  to  the  height  of  learning,  strong  of 
heart  and  of  brain.  Unworn  by  previous  cares,  and  untrammelled 
by  unnecessary  fetters  imposed  in  childhood, — which,  thrown  off 
never  so  determinedly,  leave  their  deep  scars  and  indents  behind, — 
it  will  continue  to  Icam  first  from  nature  as  she  is  opened  to  the 
mind  ;  but  it  will  also  venture  to  learn  from  books,  which  are  in  fact 
nature  refracted,  condensed,  focussed  by  many  e>-cs,  and  pictured  in 
the  condensed  form  and  type  by  many  hands.  So  it  will  glide  into 
the  stage  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  when  it  may  reason,  and  on 
sound  knowlcdfjc  lay  llic  founda'.ions  of  wisdom. 

As  it  seems  to  nic — and  I  speak  from  direct  obser\'ation  of  the 
system  in  its  pmctical  working — the  Froebcl  method  answers  very 
largely  this  description  of  leaching.  If  it  docs  not  take  the  yoimg 
out  into  the  fields  to  learn  6rst  lessons, — and  in  tlic  crowded  city  and 
in  our  varying  climate  it  cannot  systematically  do  that, — it  makes  the 
schoolroom  assimilate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  outdoor  existence. 
The  child  is  taught  through  play.  It  begins  to  learn  from  the  ball; 
it  builds  up  its  knowledge  from  toys  of  wood,— lines,  angles,  squares, 
figures,  and  letters;  it  learns  the  natural  changes  of  the  seasons  in  a 
merry  dauce  ;  it  is  taught  the  modes  of  conducting  trades,  of 
travelling,  of  wandering  over  the  different  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the 
same  mirthful  manner.  It  sails  over  the  seas  in  its  play,  stops 
at  various  ports,  and  takes  in  mercliandisc  as  It  goes.  In  this  there  is 
^^  p'ay»  acquisition  of  leaming,  grasp,  and  delight.  Then  it  moves  to  the 
^B  modelling  of  figures  and  forms  in  clay,  so  that  its  hands  arc  made  to 
^^     'become  obedient  to  its  will;  and  if  there  beany  genius  for  art  talent  in 

I  the  mind,  it  is  here  likely  to  be  fed.  In  a  word,  1  know  nothing  belter 
for  the  years  of  life  from  three  to  se\-en  than  the  Kindergarten. 
Some  of  you  would  like  to  ask  me,  jierhaps,  whether  the  Kinder- 
garten, conducted  on  the  strict  German  system,  is  entirely  adapted 
to  English  wants  and  tastes.  Ctndidly,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  There 
/*  a  social  element,  a  Celtic  clement,  in  the  EngUsh  school  which 
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of  in  etlucaiion.  This  clement  is  more  active,  spirited,  shall  I  say 
tioisterous,  than  the  Teuton  and  Jewish,  and  it  requires  to  be 
sobered  dovn  by  some  slight  impress  of  actual  lesson  as  the  fifth 
year  is  approached  There  might  Ihercrore,  I  surmise,  be  introduced 
into  the  English  school  a  little  more  reading  and  writing— a  change 
vhich  would  confomf  also  with  English  tastes.  Again,  T  do  not 
think  the  term  Kindergarten  a  good  one  for  England.  The  English 
people  do  not  understand  what  it  means,  and  if  they  do,  it  is  still 
foreign  to  them.  There  is  a  national  dislike,  if  not  a  national  pre- 
judice, against  terms  that  are  of  foreign  sound.  1  should  suggest, 
therefore,  that  in  this  country  the  Kindergarten  should  be  called 
the  Chilli  Garden,  or,  belter  still,  the  Gafdin  Sdio&L 

The  objection  often  made,  thai  the  garden  clement  of  teaching — 
teaching  actually  in  the  garden— cannot  be  carried  on  in  England,  is 
irae  and  not  true.  We  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  go  out  with  children 
into  a  garden  for  many  months  in  the  year;  but  in  our  largest  towns 
and  diies  there  is  all  the  lost  space  on  the  roc^s  of  our  houses,  which 
^ace,  enclosed  on  a  flat  surface,  would  form  for  schools  the  best  arti- 
ficial gardens  that  could  be  made  \\1iercvcr  the  photographer  can 
place  a  studio  for  catching  the  rays  of  the  sun,  tlie  teacher  can  place 
a  garden  for  his  garden  school.  Thus  upper  London  might  soon  be 
converted  into  garden  school^  and  nearest  to  the  sky  in  all  the 
place,  ihc  sunlight  might  be  utilised  for  flowers  of  both  worlds,  the 
betntiAil  plant  and  the  highest  animal. 

My  task  for  this  time  is  done.  I  support  the  Frcebel  system  of 
education  on  its  merits.  I  would  support  it  further  as  a  check  on 
thai  deathly  destruction  of  all  true  learning  which  is  now  going  on  in 
our  colleges,  schools,  and  families,  which  is  oppressing  our  youth  of 
both  lexee,  killing  genius,  making  the  thoughtless  frivolous,  the 
thongbtful  commonplace,  and  preparing  all  for  nothing  above  mere 
stagnant  mediocrity. 

As  I  close  the  page,  and  recall  wliat  Frcebel  has  accomplished, 
I  wtnild  add  a  final  word  relating  to  the  work  of  our  own  great  school- 
reformers  in  this  same  direction.  To  the  late  Mr.  Hill  of  Birming* 
hftiD,  and  to  that  most  remarkable  of  remarkable  n-omcn,  the  Mater  * 
docentis  of  modern  England,  Mary  Caqwrnter, — whose  life  Miss  Hart 
has  BO  well  written, — we  can  ne\'er  feel  too  grateful.  Be  it  our  duty 
10  follow  them  in  sustaining  an  education  for  the  young  that  shall 
elevate  the  nation  by  its  simplicity,  its  usefulness,  and  its  virtues. 

BENJAMIN  WARD  MCHMIJfilCnS, 
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Part  II. 

FROM  the  crustacean  array  we  may  next  select  a  form  which, 
whilst  it  resembles  the  Barnacle  in  many  of  its  features,  and 
especially  in  development,  is  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  lead  towards 
forms  presenting  greater  differences  in  the  adult  stage  and  yet  ex- 
hibiting close  identity  in  the  early  phases  of  existence.  Such  a  form 
is  the  Sacculina  (Fig.  13,),  the  type  of  Crustaceans  of  the  very  lowest 
grade,  and  which  live  an  attached,  rooted,  and  parasitic  existence  on 
fishes  or  on  other  crustaceans.  If  a  barnacle  exhibits  "  retrograde 
development"  or  physiological  backsliding,  in  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
lower  and  more  modified  forni  when  adult  than  when  in  the  pnpa- 
stage,  the  Sacculina  and  its  neighbours  exhibit  a  still  more  degraded 
condition.  The  organism  just  named  exists  as  a  sausage-like  bag 
attached  to  the  bodies  of  hermit-crabs.  There  exist  no  traces  of  a 
mouth — or,  as  Fritz  Muller  remarks,  "  they  lose  aE  their  limbs 
completely,  and  appear  as  sausage-like,  sack-shaped,  or  discoidal 
excrescences  of  their  host,  filled  with  ova  (or  eggs) ;  from  the  point  of 
attachment  closed  tubes,  rami&ed  Uke  roots,  sink  into  the  interior  of 
the  host,  twisting  round  its  intestiuc,  or  becoming  diffused  among 
the  sac-like  lubes  of  its  liver.  The  only  manifestations  of  life  which 
jiersist  in  these  non  plus  ultras  in  the  series  of  retrogressively 
metamorphosed  crustacca,  arc  powerful  contractions  of  the  roots, 
aud  an  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  body,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  water  flows  into  the  brood-cavity  and  is  again 
expelled  through  a  wide  orifice." 

,  Now,  the  history  of  SaccuUna-devclopment  clearly  proves  its 
relationship  with  other  crustaceans.  As  an  adult,  a  Sacculina  might 
literaUy  be  anything  in  the  vf^i^y  of  animal  oiganisation.  It  is  a  bag 
filled  with  eggs,  and  attached  by  roots  to  a  hermit-crab.  As  such, 
its  true  nature  is  not  recognisable  by  any  of  the  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  ordinary  facts  of  animal  structure.  Development, 
/lowwer,  not  only  shows  us  its  descent,  but  settles  its  place  in 
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leSf  but  wiih  other  crustaceans.  From  c^ch  egg  contained 
the  bag-like  body  there  is  developed  a  little  free -swimming 
aealure  (Fig.  16).  This  embryo  possesses  an  oval  body,  ending 
io  two  short  processes  ;  three  pairs  of  swimming 
feel  arc  developed  ;  a  single  eye  may  or  may  not 
be  present ;  but  we  find  in  the  young  Sacculina 
t  clear  and  unmistakable  reproductioa  of  the 
"NaupUus"  (Fig.  14)  of  a  BimacJe.  No  mouth 
or  digestive  system,  however,  exists  in  tJie 
j-outhful  Sacculina,  which  sliority  changes  into 
the  "pupa"  state  (Fig.  15,  c).  Here  it  closely 
resembles  the  Cp/>m— water-flea  (Fig.  11,  d), 
whose  development  we  sluU  presently  note.  It 
possesses  a  shell  folded  down  at  the  edges 
so  as  to  enclose  the  body ;  tbe  front  \hlix  of  limbs,  as  in  the 
Baznacle,  become  modified  to  form  organs  of  attachment ;  the  two 
remaining  pairs  of  feet  are  cast  off;  and,  as  in  the  Barnacle,  six  pairs  of 
forked  swimming  feet  appear  on  the  body  behind,  while  the  forked 
tail  is  also  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  young  Sacculina.  Then 
succeeds  the  stage  of  attachment.  The  front  feet,  or  feelers,  serve  as 
means  of  fixation  to  the  body  of  the  crab. host ;  the  remaining  six 
pairs  are  cast  off;  the  roots  are  developed  from  the  feelers,  and  the 
animal  thus  assumes  the  adult  sac-Iikc  and  degraded  form.  Thus  a 
Sacculina  and  its  parasitic  neighbours  closely  resemble  barnacles  up 
to  the  pupa-stage.  At  this  point  the  evolution— manifested  in 
"  degradation  " — of  the  Sacculina  intervenes,  and  the  six  pairs  of  feet, 
which  in  the  Barnacles  arc  converted  into  the**  cirri"  or  "plumes," 
ire  cast  aside  as  useless;  whilst  the  process  of  extreme  modiAcation 
for  a  life  of  parasitism  as  efTectualty  moulds  the  remaining  features  of 
the  organism  in  the  characteristic  ways  of  Sacculina  life — namely,  as 
the  sausage-like  sac,  fixed  to  its  crab-host.  There  can  be  no  question, 
that  Barnacle  growth  and  Sacculina  development  run  in  slrictly 
parallel  grooves. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  likeness  exhibited  by  the  "  pupx" 
of  the  Barnacle  and  Sacculina  to  the  perfect  and  adult  form  of  those 
water-fleas  which,  like  Cypris  and  Daphnia  (Fig.  n,  b,  c),  ore 
iamiliar  tenants  of  our  fresh  waters.  The  development  of  the  "  watcr- 
fleas  "-"Under  which  general  name  very  diverse  beings  arc  included 
— is  highly  instructive,  in  that  it  leads  us  to  note  how  the  community 
of  development  existing  among  Crustacea  extends  its  roots  so  as  to 
iaclude  every  group  or  order  of  that  class  within  its  limits.  TVvt  C>J>ris 
{Fig.  IS,  ajand  its  tteighbourfure  known  bytheii  pos5es5\Qiiolab^\s'CvftO. 
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bivalve  shell — that  is  to  say,  a  shell  consisting  of  two  pieces,  united 
along  the  back  by  a  membrane  sem'ng  as  a  hinge.  Two  or  three 
pairs  of  feet  exist,  but  these  creatures  appear  to  swim  chiefly  by  aid 
of  the  tail.  Now,  the  young  Cypris  leaves  the  egg  as  a  "  NaupHus" 
with  three  pairs  of  limbs.  It  possesses,  like  the  Barnacle -naupli us,  ft 
,.single  eye,  and  ft  appears  to  develop  a  shell  likewise.  The  adult 
condition  is  attained  in  due  course,  with  the  production  of  the 
bivalve  shell ;  and  the  three  pairs  of  limbs  of  the  "  NaupHus  "  are 
converted  respectively  into  the  greater  and  lesser  pair  of  Antennae  and 
into  the  nwndibles  or  jaws  of  the  adult.  The  other  feet  of  the  full- 
grown  C>'pri5  are  also  developed  in  its  later  stages  of  growth,  which 
are  manifested  by  frequent  mouUings  of  the  skin.  A  young  Cypris 
therefore  resembles  a  young  barnacle  in  its  Naiiplius-form,  and  in  the 
transformation  of  its  anterior  linibs  into  antennic  or  feelers,  vhich,  in 
the  water-fleas,  serve  the  purpose  indicated  by  the  latter  name — or  may 
even  be  used  for  swimming,  as  in  the  Daphnia,  or  '•  branch-homed 
waler-flea  "  (Fig.  1 1,  c).  In  the  correspondence  between  the  bivalved 
C>'pris  and  the  pupa  Barnacle  or  pupa  Sacculina,  we  may  possibly 
discover,  likewise,  the  ultimate  point  of  divergence  between  these 
diverse  groups  of  Crustaceans. 

Other  water-fleas,  such  as  Daphn'ta  and  Cydops  (Fig.  ri,  c,  a), 
present  \-ariations  in  their  early  history  from  the  chronicle  of  Cy-pris 
development.  The  C>'pride5  are  perhaps  ilie  least  modified  of  ihc 
water-flea  race;  this  conclusion  being  supported  by  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  other  water-fleas  as  well  as  by  the  course  of  development  of 
the  latter.  The  anatomical  investigation  of  a  Cyclops  presents  us 
with  an  oval  body  or  carapace  (Fig.  ir,  a),  be.iring  a  single  eye; 
with  two  p.iir8  of  feelers,  big  and  little  ;  with  a  jointed  tail,  forked  at 
its  tip  ;  and  with  five  pairs  of  swimming  feet  In  Cyclnps-devclop- 
[taent  a  singular  resemblance   is  presented  to  that  of  certain  low 

crustaceans  parasitic  on  fishes  :  and 
it  will  be  instructive  therefore  to  com- 
pare these  early  stages  in  both  groups. 
The  first  stage  in  C>'clops-history 
(Fig.  17)  repeals  the  now  familiar 
Nauplius,  with  its  oval  body,  its  central 
eye,  and  its  three  pairs  of  legs.  Next 
are  developed  tlie  chest  and  tiil  regions ; 
and  six  feet  appear  as  the  belongings  of 
the  latter.  Then  appears  another  pair 
r,o.,,.  KAt-mw  w  c^xtor*.  of  limbs;  and  the  three  limbs  of  die 
Nauph'iis  become  the  greater  and  Ic^set  paVts  oi  ^etXen,  «vd  vVie  gjreat 
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fjiw,  »s  in  C)-pris,  After  a  series  of  moulls,  the  outlines  of  the 
C)-dofis-bo<!y  begin  to  he  apparent ;  bm  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
beyond  the  stage  in  whir.Ii 
the  tail-region  nith  Its  six 
feet  is  de^Tloped ,  those 
lower  and  parasitic  cms- 
ti£ean» — the  fish-lice  just 
icrened  to — do  not  pass, 
lite  fiuthet  history  of 
Cyclops  is  simply  a  record 
of  moolts  and  the  growth  of 
newjolnts  and  appendages;  /Jl      A'. 

that  of  the  fish-hce  is  a  his- 
I  tory  of  retrogression.  The 
'  fish-lice  arc  represented  by 
'tuch  forms  as  Lernceoeera 
kFig.i8),or  Ckcndroianthus, 
ivhicli  latter  in  its  maturity 
may  be  found  sometimes  by 
thedoierlin  the  gill-chamber  V^^"^"^ 

of  ihat  ungainly  fish  the 
Angler  or  Fishing  Frog 
{Lfi/fiitis piioitorius).    Ler^  Fic  ts.   rmi  «»»■  *vo  its  Nm-i-mu*. 

\9a^fra  presents  us,  as  an  aditlt,  with  a  shapeless  flaltcned  body,  about 
ilf  an  inch  long,  possessing  the  merest  rudiments  of  Hrabs.  ]v-ich  fish* 
louse  begins  life  as  a  Naiiplius  f  Fig.  i8,  b),  exactly  resembling  that  of 
the  Cyclops  water.flea  {Fig.  17).  It  develops  to  resemble  still  more 
thoroughly  the  after-stages  of  Cyclops  but  retrogresses  therefrom  and 
becomes  modified  for  a  parasitic  life.  Still  more  marked  is  this  modi- 
fication inotherfish.licc(^<:Mi^i'j-andZr/7/a-tr)tthich  resemble  Cyclops 
JL5  closely  as  does  Chondrocanthus,  but  which,  sooner  or  later,  become 
worm-like  or  otherwise  degraded.  The  suppositions,  entertained  by 
competent  authorities,  firstly,  that  the  fish-licc(  Fig.  1  ^)  and  water-fleas 
of  theC>xlops-typc(Fig.  11,  a)  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock;  and 
secondly,  that  the  fish-lice  are  simply  Cyclopean  beings  degraded  by 
the  adoption  of  parasitic  habits,  arc  therefore  fully  warranted  by  a 
consideration  of  the  plain  facts  presented  to  us  in  their  development. 
Or  once  again,  to  stale  a  cardinal  proposition  of  Evolution —  the  passing 
development  of  indivichiaLs  repeats  and  reproduces,  Tviih  modifications. 
The  fixed  and  past  development  of  the  race  and,class. 

To  trace  in  ftiU  the  record  of  Crustacean  de%-elo\)T(veTv\.  \;tj\\\i 
ccbsiderahly  exceed  the  limits  which  the  patience  Ol  V\i^  teadtX  ta\^\. 
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bear,  anil  would  nnnecessarily  protract  and  repeat  facts  already 
exhibiccJ  .in>i  illustrated  by  the  liTe-bistories  just  recorded.  It  might 
be  highly  pro&table,  for  instance,  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  peculiar  Crustaceans, 
the  King  Crabs  ot  Limuli  {Fig.  19),  which,  as 
living  forms,  stand  wcU-nigh  alone  in  their  class, 
and  remain  connected  with  other  Crustaceans 
only  as  the  leaves  on  the  extremities  of  one 
branch  of  a  tree  may  be  said  to  be  coianected 
with  those  at  the  lip  of  another  and  widely 
divergent  hougK  These  crabs  at  one  stage 
of  their  development,  and  before  leaving  the 
egg — within  which  all  their  notable  features 
are  acquired — present  a  most  remarkable 
resemblance  lo  certain  of  those  singular  I'ossiL 
crabs  (Fig.  20),  the  Trilobites  i^Prtitiifitkia), 
and  likewise  at  another  stage  to  the  larva  of 
y.o  tfr  iCiMiCMt.  certain  other  Trilobites  {Trinudeus).  This 
resemblance  is  well  seen  on  comparing  the  larva  of  the  King  Crab 
(Fig.  31,  b)  with  the  huval  Trilobite  (a)  ;  and  still  more  striking  is 
the  resemblance  between  the  King  Crab  at  a  later  stage  (Fig.  aj) 
and  the  adult  Trilobites  {Fig.  30).     Thus,  whilst  the  Trilobite -race 
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and  iheir  neighbours  {Eurypteriifa)  of  Silurian  age  have  died  out  of 
existence,  the  King  Crabs,  springing  presumably  from  the  same  root- 
stock,  have  undergone  modification  as  descent  proceeded  along  "  the 
files  of  time,"  and  remain  to  present  a  crab-race  of  an  age  and  type, 
compared  with  which  our  existing  crabs  are  but  as  creatures  of 
yesterday.  So  also  we  might,  did  space  permit,  strive  to  show  that 
those  curious  creaturts,  the  Brine  Shrimps  {Ariemia)  (Fig.  23,  a)  of 
the  Lymington  salt-pans  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  the  Fairy  Shrimps, 
which,  like  Crustacean  ghosts,  flit  lhioug\\  out  ttc^Av^aXcn;  01  the 
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corioua  ^/tff,  with  its  sixty  pairs  of  feet,  begin  life  each  as  a  Nauplius 
(f 'g'  »3t  ^)»  bearing  cither  two  or  the  statutory  tlircc  pairs  of  limba. 


Fio.  »i. 

Larv,c  or  KiNCi  Crab  asd  TniLODtTi. 
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|^"And  the  account  of  other  Crustaceans  in  which  (as  in  the  woodlice 
tribe)  the  Nauplius-stagc  is  passed  either  within  the  egg  or  is  alto- 
gelher  suppressed,  might  simi- 
larly bring  again  before  our 
mental  view  the  operation  of 
Ihe  laws  and  principle  of 
modi ficat ion.  It  may,  how- 
erer,  suffice,  i^  in  drawing 
Crustacean  history  to  a  close, 
Wc  select  a  few  examples  of 
development  from  the  highest 
■nd  most  specialised  group  of 
the  class— that  of  the  Crabs, 
Shrimps,  Prawns,  &c.  In  such 
K  history,  we  may  discover  the  important  fact  thai,  rotwith  standing 
modification,  and  despite  tlie  high  specialisation  ot  these  latter 
animals  from  the  primitive  types  and  root-stoclc  of  Crustacea, 
their  community  of  descent  with  lliat  of  all  other  members  of 
the  class  is  proved  by  those  clues  and  traces  which,  all-insignt- 
ficant  as  they  may  appear  to  the  ordinary  observer,  literally  afford 
to  the  zoologist  proofs  and  confirmations  of  the  strongest  character 
of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  descent 

The  higher  Crustaceans  {ot  Decapoda,  as  they  are  called),  includ- 
ing the  Crabs  {Fig.  lo),  Ijabsters,  Shrimps,  Prawns,  &c,  as  their 
^ical  representatives,  present  us  with  a  sufficiently  diverse  group  of 
br'ngs  viewed  as  adults,  and  likewise  afford  illustration  of  equal 
diversity  in  their  development.  Such  diversities  may  be  well 
obser%'ed  in  the  comparative  study  of  the  early  history  of  such  & 
series  of  forms  as  is  presented  by  the  lobsters  and  ctayft^U,b^  cjctliw. 
thrimps,  and  by  the  common  cr^bs.     In  its  dcvclopmctW,  VV«  CTVj^^\\ 
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m  icBiarkable,  as  compared  wit 

<  cnrfish  and  lobster  come  from 

\  gaoe  of  their  species  or  race  ;  and 

so  universal  antongst  lower 

Ki^Hi^^  nfaxmn  in  their  life-histories.    There  is 

clear  evidence,  at  the 
same  lime,  to  show  thai 
a  "  Nauplius"condition 
is  represented  in  the 
egg- development,  but 
that  this  phase  is  ob- 
sturcd  and  modified 
]>rcsumably  through 
those  causes  and  con- 
ditions which  have 
placed  the  lobster  and 
crayfish  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Crus- 
F.c  II    T..vru,«t«T  or  Lo«i«..  ^^^^  ^^^    Speaking 

of  the  development  of  the  Crayfish  and  of  its  Naupli us- stage, 
Huxley  saysi  (hat  animal  "  is  wholly  incapable  of  on  tndc|>cndcnt 
existence  at  this  stage,  and  continues  its  cmbryouii:  life  wittiin 
the  egg*casc ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  ctrcuuistaucc  tliat  the  cells 
of  (he  epiblust  (or  outer  hycr  of  the  body)  secrete  a  delicate 
cuticula,  whiLh  is  subsequently  bhcd.  It  is  as  if  tlic  animal  symbolised 
a  Nauplius  condition  by  the  development  of  the  cuticle,  as  tlic  foetal 
whalebone  whale  symbolises  a  toothed  condition  by  developing  lecth 
which  are  subsequently  lost  and  never  perform  any  function."  And 
«f*in.  speaking  of  the  Crayfish,  Huxley  says:  "In  this  Crustacean,  in 
ftict.  it  would  appear  that  the  process  of  development  has  undergone 
its  maximum  of  abbreviation."  As  already  rcmaikcd,  the  progressive 
ftdvaoce  and  evoUition  of  a  group  must  naturally  include  in  their 
MUrse,  changes  and  modifications  in  development  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  higher  order  and  structure  to  whicli  the  advancing  members 
of  the  group  attain.  It  is  not  surptising,  therefore,  to  find  tliat  llie 
aa>'fi5h  or  lobster  (Fig.  24)  should  evince  an  absence  in  their  de- 
iflopmcnt  of  those  pliases  and  rcpctilions  of  tlieir  ancestry,  of  which 
their  lower  and  more  primitive  neiglibours,  tlic  barnacles,  ficc,  pre- 
sent such  typical  examples.  Whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally 
notable  and  interesting  to  discover  that  in  Nature's  process  oft- 
tfpeated  exceptions  prove  the  rule ;  and  that  here  and  there,  the 
|f4(-^p//VA5  tv  the  Qidiuuy  development  o5  Vng,\i«  CivisAawaas 
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cwtainly  prove  that  iheir  original  way  of  evolution  has  lain  through 
the  path».-a>-5  so  plainly  marked  out  iu  tlic  lower  ranks  of  the  class. 
Such  exceptions  occur  within  the  family  circle  of  the  aayfisli  and 
lobster  kind ;  and  arc  eT.*ea 
represented  in  the  early 
history  of  that  most  familiar 
of  Crustaceans,  the  com- 
mon crab  ilscif  This  ani- 
mal possesses  a  life-  history 
%-hicb,  whilst  it  presents 
striking  analogies  to  that 
of  lower  Crustaceans,  like- 
vise  offers  sonic  interesting 
points  of  difference  from 
the    development    of  the 

latter  animals.    Wiiliin  the  Fic-js-  DniLorticvT  or  Ckab. 

egg,  as  in  tlic  case  of  the  cray^sh,  the  youthful  crab  appears  to  pass 
its  Naupli us- stage,  and  sooner  or  later  it  emerges  upon  the  world  of 
waters  in  a  form  with  which  our  previous  researches  have  not  made 
us  familiar.  The  young  crab  (P'ig.  2$,  a)  possesses  a  short  body, 
,vhich  at  first  sight  ap[>ears  like  a  huge  head,  and  a  jointed  tail.  In 
nl  and  above  are  spinous  projections,  the  upper  of  which  reminds 
one  of  the  end  of  a  nightcap  long  drawn  out.  A  single  and  simple 
«ye  is  placed  between  two  very  large  compound  organs  of  sight; 
ur  antcnnx  or  feelers  exist,  and  three  pairs  of  jaws^this  young 
being  thus  presenting  us  with  the  complete  furnishings  of  the  head 
of  the  adult.  There  likewise  exist  traces  of  appendages  whith 
represent  foot-jav-s  in  the  full-grown  crab,  but  the  jointed  tail  pos- 
sesses no  addenda  or  belongings  save  brisilclikc  processes  attached 
ils  broad  and  divided  extremity. 

In  177S  there  was  figured  by  a  Dutch  naturalist  a  new  fonn  of 
ruslacean  which  was  met  with  in  1822  in  large  numbers  in  the  Cove 
yf  Cork  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Thompson.  These  beings  were  referred  to  a 
g«nui  Zoea,  which  had  been  constructed  for  their  reception.  Later  re- 
search, however,  showed  that  the  Zoi:as  were  merely  llic  yoimg  or  larval 
cnbs*  just  described,  and  the  further  develupnicnt  of  the  Zoeas  was 
1%  due  course  satisfactorily  traced.  For,  after  repeated  moults,  the 
Zoca  becomes  the  Mtgalcpa  (Fig.  25,  b).  Ils  body  has  now  assumed  a 
shape  distantly  resembling  that  of  the  mature  crab,  and  its  five  pairs 
of  walking  legs  are  well  developed.  It  possesses,  however,  an 
appendage,  unknown  in  the  adult  crab,  in  the  sha^ic  o(  a  '^cnnVcA.  \ai:\ 
proyiOe^with  appendages;  and  as  [he  Megalopa,  the  cta\>  \)'iW^  ^. 
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very  decided  resemblance  to  one  of  ils  tailed  neighbours,  such  as  the 
lobsters  or  shrimps.  Ultimately  the  body  widens,  after  further 
moultings ;  the  tail  decreases  in  size,  loses  its  appendages,  and 
becomes  tucked  up  under  the  body,  to  form  the  characteristic  little 
"  purse  "  of  the  adult  crab ;  and,  finally,  with  the  proportional  growth 
and  development  of  other  regions  and  parts,  the  features  of  adult 
crab-life  (Fig.  sj,  c)  are  duly  produced  Thus  a  crab's  body  really 
consists  of  a  greatly  broadened  head  and  chest,  and  the  jointed  tail 
we  see  in  the  lobster  or  almmp  is  represented  in  mature  crab- 
cxistcnce  by  the  little  appendage  or  "  purse,"  which,  on  examination, 
will  be  found  tD  bear  rudiments  of  the  appendages  so  typically  de- 
veloped in  the  long-tailed  neighbour?  of 
the  crab.  It  likcmsc  becomes  clear  from 
the  forgoing  life-hislor)*,  that  the  crabs, 
in  respect  of  the  modi6cation  and  dis- 
appearance of  their  tail,  are  a  later  and 
higher  race  than  the  lobsters,  shrimps, 
and  prawns.  And  geology  confirms  this 
sumiisc,  inasmuch  as  the  lobster- races  were 
developed  ages  before  the  crabs.  Fossil  kith  and  kin  of  the  lobsters 
occurvef)'  early  in  the  stratified  rocks,  the  crabs  being  late  productions ; 
so  that  the  idea  of  the  crabs  having  ortginaled  from  a  tailed  Zoca-Uke 
or  lobster-like  race  is  fully  supported  by  the  best  of  evidence. 

'Hie  concluding  life-histories  which  may  be  glanced  at,  by  way  of 
summarising  the  ways  of  the  crustacean  evolution,  are  those  of  the 
Mysii  or  opossum-shrimps  (Fig.  2O),  and  a  peculiar  genus  of  praniis 
known  as  Penam  ( Fig.  27).  The  first-mentioned  animals  are  common 
in  the  lakes  of  modern  Europe  and  of  North  America,  and  also  flourish 
in  the  Arctic  Se^s.  It  is  a  warrantable  inference  that  the  Mysii 
rtlkia  of  the  lakes  is  simply  a  variety  of  the  Mysis  oailata  of  the 
Arctic  Seas,  which  has  been  shut  off  from  a  former  marine  existence 
by  ihe  conversion  of  the  Baltic  fjords  or  firths  into  lakes ;  geological 
changes  thus  inducing  alteration  in  animal  species,  and  "  a  primi- 
tively marine  animal "  thus  becoming  '*  completely  adapted  to  fresh- 
water life."  These  opossum -shrimps  are  so  called  because  the  young 
are  carried  during  development  in  special  sacs  or  pouches  of  the  parent 
form.  They  present  in  their  early  history  a  ^ery  interesting  connection 
between  the  marked  change  of  form  in  lower  crustaceans,  and  that 
direct  development  of  the  higher  forms  of  which  the  crayfish  is  so 
well-marked  an  example.  Within  the  egg  Mysis,  like  the  crab,  passes 
through  a  7V.iu/jiius-stagc.  Thereafter,  however,  it  grows  rapidly;  and 
a  rcmarkabh  circumstance  has  to  he  chtomcAei,  x«.Tftfc\>j»\b,»i  tM 
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original  skin  or  integument  remains  unaltered,  and  is  not  moulted 
or  otherwise  made  to  participate  in  the  succeeding  growth  of  the 
body.  In  this  featiire,  as  Huxley  remarks,  the  young  opossum- 
shrimp  might  be  justly  compared  to  the  pupa  or  chrysaHs  of  an 
insect,  since  it  lies,  like  the  latter,  within  an  enveloping  skin  from 
which,  in  due  course,  the  young  shrimp  emerges.  Here,  then,  the 
Nauplius-stage  ts  represented  as  a  fleeting  period  in  development ; 
and  we  see  in  the  Mysis,  when  full  grown,  a  being  which  has  no  gills, 
which  possesses  a  large  tail 
or  abdomen,  and  a  small  body 
(or  bead  and  chest),  and  which 
has  but   rudimentary  appcn- 

,  dages  to  its  tail.  Notwiihstand- 

Ling  Uie  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mysis  is  wclUnigh 
direct,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
note  the  important  facts,  firstly, 
that  one  of  its  nearest  relations 

{Euphausia)  actually  leaves  the  Fiu.  t?.  vwkv^ 

egg  as  a  true  NaupUus  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  form  and  figure  of  ilie 
adult  Mysis  itself  is  perfectly  reproduced  in  the  development  of  the 
crustaceans  of  higher  tyjw. 

Thus  in  the  lobster,  %vliich  so  nearly  resembles  the  crayfish  in 
tt  direct  development  (Fig.  34),  and  injts  imperfectly  represented 
•*  \aupH us- stage,"  the    young  form    (named    the    Zot:a  from    its 
analogies  to  the  youthful   stage  (Fig  25,  a)  of  the  crabs),  {masses 
through   a  Mysis-stage,  but   thereafter   develops  into  the  mature 
lobster,  with  well-developed  taii-appendages  and  "  head."    The  idea 
that  in  the  adult  Mysis  we  may  see 
represented  a  transitory  phase  in  the 
evolution  of  such  higher  forms  as 
the  lobster  and  crayfish,  is  a  justifi- 
able assumption ;  and   it  is  one, 
moreover,  M-hich  appears  to  be  fully 
proved  by  the  study  of  the  life- 
history  of  that  division  of  the  prawn 
tribe  which  includes  the  species  of 
Pemsus  (Fig.  27)  as  its  representa- 
tives,     The  prawns,  as  every  one 
knows,   are    intimately   associated 

with    the    lobsters,    shrimps,    and         fio.  »8.  NAtruvs  0?  Pwittv 
cny6Mii  s$  higher  Crustacea.     Yet  the  first  appeaianet  cl  "t^Tv^RNi-iS^ 
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not,  as  in  tlie  crayfish,  asawcU-nigh  pei-fecUy-formed  animil,  nofi 
as  in  the  lobster  (Fig.  24),  as  a  Zoca,  somewhat  like  (be  adult ;  nor 
yet^  as  in  the  crab,  as  a  Zoca  (Fig.  35  a),  widely  difierent  from  the 
mature  fonn.  On  the  contrary,  the  youngest  stage  of  Penxus  is  a 
vcritabtc  '*  Nauplia'i "  ( Fig.  sS),  with  three  pairs  of  appendages,  and  a 
single  median  eye,  accurately  reproducing  the  features  now  Jamiliar  lo 

us  in  the  Barnacle  (Fig.  S4),  Sacculina 

(Fig.   16),  and  lower  crustacean  life 

^^^  ^'''^V  J^^       ^*''8*  '^'  ^^  '^^  ''"^*'-     ^"^''^  '"i  order,! 

^^^  ^^wi.!       \^wf^  Nauplius    develops   a    rounded' 

I  '"-^\m\^![     yV/'' '^    body-shield  (or  carapace);  the  first 

I  "^^^^^tn     vtl^^^^^    *"^  second  pairs  of  apjK*nd.igcs  be- 

^^  ^JJl^yA^,  coming  the  two  pairs  of  feelers  proper 

^H  SLMTtef  t<}  All  crustaceans,  whilst  the  third  [tair 

^^K  '^mB^KJ-i^   II  becomes  the  chief  jaws  or  "mandibles."' 

^^H         "^SwmB^^^^        Next  are  developed  four  pairs  of  feet, 
^^B.  f^Sxk.  ^^  converted  io due  time  into  jaws  and 

^^^^K  jR  foot-jaws;  and   then  appear  behind 

^^^^B  ^hIl  these  other  five  pairs  of  appendages 

^^^^H        /^V  '^^  which  become  the  ten  walking  feet 

^^^^B        /f\'     \\\  '^^^  ^^  joints  of  the  tail  have  as  yet 

^^^^f  /  \  no  appendages,  but  the  tail  itself  ends 

riG.  »9  xoiA  or  pocii.  intwolufied  processes,  and  we  sec  the 
Zoea-form  (Fig.  29)  thus  limned  out ;  wliilst  no  less  remarkable  is  the 
resemblance  of  the  young  pra%vn  at  this  stage  to  an  adult  Cychpt  (Fig. 
II,  a)  water-flea.  Two  stalked  eyes,  in  addition  to  the  single  eye  of  j 
the  Nauplius,  appear  in  the  Zoea-form,  which  alters  and  changes 
through  the  decrease  of  the  feelers,  till  now  used  for  sMimming.  The 
tail  increases  in  size  and  replaces  the  feelers  in  function ;  and  the 
feelers,  each  at  first  double,  become  single-jointed  organs.  Tlte  five 
feet  of  the  chest-region  are  each  pro\*ided  with  two  terminal  joints, 
and  the  Zoiia  becomes  thus  modelled  (Ftg.  30)  into  the  exact  form 
of  a  Mysis  or  opossum-shrimp  (Fig.  36).  Finally,  the  single  and 
median  eye  disappear),  the  outermost  of  the  two  end  joints  of  cathi 
of  the  chesl-Ujnbs  disappears,  leaving  these  n-alking  legs  (seen  so 
plainly  in  shrimp,  prawn,  crab,  and  lobster)  of  single  conformation  ; 
gills  arc  developed  within  the  chest,  sense -org  nns  appear,  and  the  full 
development  of  the  ]jrawn  (Fig.  27)  is  then  completed.  Throughout 
these  varied  stages  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a  panoramic  sucees- 
sion  of  forms  acciiraiely  reproducing  t!'  "  ■ 

of  the  crustacean  class.     The  early  N.i  ,  >  ; 

water-flea  tt^e  (Fig.  19),  tlie  mysis-fonn  (30),  each  produoed  in 
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definite  2nd  advancing  succession,  present  us  with  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  evolution  of  ihc  prawn-race  from  lower  crustacean  life,  and, 
premmably  also,  of  the  evolution  of  all  other  crustaceans  belonging 
CD  the  same  rank  and  scries  in  the  class. 

In  summarising  the  results  to  which  a  study 
of  the  development  of  the  echinodcrms  and 
crustaceans  leads,  there  is  to  be  recognised  the 
operation  of  the  principles  already  more  than  once 

sted  upon  in  the  preceding  pages,  namely, 

hat  community  of  descent  is  provable  by  likeness 

ia  derelopment,  just  as  differences  or  obliterations 

aztd  alterations  in  development  are  explicable 

on  the  grounds  of  adaptation  and  change  acting 

concurrently  with  the  evolution  and  progress  of 

ihe  race.     Only  by  taking  into  account  these 

two  principles  can  the  hard  ways  of  develop- 

iDent  be  understood.    The  present  subject  is 

oae  which  may  be  regarded  as  lying  thoroughly 

without  the  province  and  power  of  any  cx]3lana- 

iuD  not  founded  upon  evolution  and  upon  the 

idea  that  progressive  change  is  part  and  parcel 

of  the  order  of  nature.    And,  admitting  that  (ho 

only  feasible  cxpLination  of  these  curious  phases 

of  development  is  to  be  found  in  such  an  idea 

of  nature's  constitution,  it  seems  folly  to  deny 

-that  the  general  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of 

descent  more  than  counterbalances  any  difficulties  which  may  present 

themselves  in  connection  with  the  exact  determination  of  the  lines 

along  which  iliai  descent  has  travelled.     That  larval  or  young  forms 

are  tiiemsclves  liable  to  uioditicatlon  from  various  circumstances  must 

be  admitted.    Tliis  variation  (seen  in  the  insect-class)  of  the  young 

form,  which  wc  regard  as  representing  the  primitive  stock  of  the 

class,  must  unquestionably  complicate  the  study  of  evolution  and 

add  to  the  difficulties  of  constructing  a  perfect  pedigree  of  the  living 

world.     The  Pluteus  hirva  of  a  sea-urchin  and  the  Bipinnaria  larva 

of  a  starfish,  thus  differ  in  respect  that  tJie  former  possesses  a  limy 

framework  which  is  wanting  in  the  latter.   But  such  distinctions  do  not 

in  the  least  degree  militate  against  the  primary  fact  underlying  all 

Ruch  de\-elopmenls,  namely,  that  the  likenesses,  not  merely  of  young 

forms,  but  in  adult  structure,  are  explicable  only  on  the  theory  of  a 

common  origin.     Indeed,  with  the  best  of  reason  and  lo^vc^  it  taa.^ 

be  argved  that,  as  a  condition  of  evoluiioni  w^  ^o^>jii\t  ^'^ 
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occunence  of  variations  in  the  young  slages  as  well  as  in  the  adult 
form — ^just  as  we  should  legitimately  expect  to  find  in  living  horses 
the  rudiments  of  those  toes  which  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  equine 
race  possessed.  Thus  *'  direct"  development,  such  as  we  have  seen 
to  occur  in  soroe  starfishes  and  sca-cucumbcrs,  whereby  the  young 
pass  directly  into  the  fomi  of  the  adult,  and  wherein  the  changes  of 
structure  and  appearance  arc  suppressed,  is  a  result  of  tlie  adapta- 
tion of  the  Iar%'ae  to  new  ways  of  life.  Rejecting  this  view,  we  should 
have  to  fall  back  upon  the  anomalous  position  of  maintaining  that 
there  existed  for  one  cchinodcrm  a  law  of  special  creation,  and  for 
another  a  law  of  descent — a  supposition  which  no  logical  mind  will 
accept,  and  which  the  grander  idea  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  at  once 
dispels.  As  a  final  remark  in  connection  with  the  sea-urchin  class 
and  its  transformations,  we  may  add  that  the  changes  in  fomi  are 
themselves  progressive  in  nature.  The  five  existing  groups  of  this 
class  (sea-urchins,  starfishes,  sand-slars,  sea-lilies,  and  sea- cucumbers) 
are  unquestionably  modi5cations  of  a  common  plan  of  structure,  and 
they  originate  from  a  larva  which  is  wonderfully  similar  throughout, 
if  we  consider  the  diversities  of  adult  structure  which  arise  therefrom. 
I'urthcr,  if  this  larva  were  to  be  arrested  in  its  development  and  to 
represent  a  mature  form  in  such  an  arrested  stage,  it  would  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the  lower  worms  and  their  allies;  thti 
fact  alone  pointing  to  the  probable  beginnings  of  the  sea-urchin  class 
in  a  worm-slock.  No  less  clearly  do  we  sec  in  the  varying  degrees 
of  organisation  exhibited  by  adult  echinoderms,  the  same  proof  of 
progressive  advarcc  and  modification  of  an  originally  primitive  type. 
The  forces  and  powers  which,  before  our  waking  eyes  to-day,  evolve 
a  sca-urchjn  from  its  egg  and  casel-Ukc  br^a,  or  a  starfish  from  iti 
bipinnaria,  arc,  if  we  will  only  consider  the  wonderful  nature  of  the 
transformations  involved,  engaged  in  as  evident  and  intricate  a  work 
of  e%'olution  as  those  which  have  developed  the  varied  twigs  and 
branches  of  the  Echinoderra  tree  in  the  aons  of  the  past. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  find,iicrliap5,  plainer  illustration  in  the 
history  of  the  crustacean  class,  wherein  exists  a  uniformity  not  so  clearly 
traceable — although  its  original  existence  may  not  be  doubted — in  the 
early  life  of  the  echinoderms.  The  highest  members  of  the  Crustacea 
are,  as  we  have  noted,  the  lobsters,  cray-fishes,  shrimps,  crabs,  and 
their  allies.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  crayfish  a  "  Nauptius  "-stage  is 
represented ;  that  in  the  lobster  a  Zoea-phase  is  seen ;  that  Mysis 
likewise  exhibits  a  Nauplius,  and  then  setlles  down  as  a  peculiar 
iorm  i  that  in  the  crab's  early  histor)',  a  still  better  marked  Zoea 
appears;  and  finaily,  that  the  shrimp  Pennuft  sctviaU^  ^»^«i  ihrouiH 
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a  Nauplius  (iha&e,  a  Zoea  or  water-fiea  stage,  a  Mysis  form,  and  Anally 
assumes  the  likeness  of  the  shrimp  tribe.  The  history  of  Penxus, 
therefore,  is  an  abridged  treatise  of  the  evohition  of  all  higher 
cnistacea  :  its  development,  to  parody  Pope's  line,  is  "  not  one,  but 
all  Cruswceans'  epitome."  And  as  perfectly  are  the  facts  of  lower 
crustacean  life  correlated  with  those  of  the  higher  development  of 
the  class.  A  water-flea,  like  Cyclops,  as  an  adult,  matures  its 
development  and  ceases  to  progress  at  a  stage  corresponding  to 
that  at  which  Penseus  has  but  attained  its  youth.  The  barnacles 
and  sacculinas  exhibit  the  influence  of  conditions  of  parasitism 
acting  at  a  definite  stage  in  the  course  of  ordinary  development,  and 
producing  the  degraded  and  attached  form  of  the  adults.  Nlysis 
advances  so  far  on  the  way  tow-irds  the  lobster  and  cTayfish  type, 
but  stops  short  in  its  development  at  a  point  represented  in  lobster 
history,  and  beyond  which  the  lobster  itself  passes  as  we  have  seen. 
Finally,  beyond  all  such  stages,  and  underlying  a]l  the  variations 
■od  obscurities  even  of  the  higher  and  most  modi5ed  life-histories, 
we  see  the  Nanplius-form  continually  appearing  as  the  starting-point 
of  all  cnistacean  history;  or  as  that  point,  to  use  Fritz  MiiUer's 
expression,  which  represents  the  "  extreme  outpost  of  the  class, 
retiring  furthest  into  the  grey  mist  of  primitive  time."  The  Nauplius 
appears  before  us,  then,  as  the  founder  of  the  crustacean  race.  Tlie 
Zoea  is  a  modification  and  advance  upon  the  NaiipHus ;  and  from 
this  Zoiia  {as  proved  by  PcuKus-devcIopmenl)  was  evolved  the 
higher  crustaceans  at  large.  The  lobsters  and  their  allies  (again 
appealing  to  Pcnceus)  were  evolved  from  the  2oc.^-form  through  an 
intermediate  stage  represented  to-day  by  the  Mysis  or  opossura- 
ihricap  ;  whilst  the  sliort-tailcd  crabs,  in  all  [irobability,  arose  directly 
lirom  the  zoea,  without  the  intervention  of  a  Mysis-stage,  seeing  that 
in  their  development  they  exhibit  a  di&tinct  Zoca-stage,  and  do  not 
{>a$s  through  a  Kfysis-stage  like  the  lobsters  and  their  long-tailed 
neighbours. 

Diagram matically  expressed,  we  may  sec  in  the  history  of  crusta- 
ceans that  tree-like  arrangement  of  their  pedigree  which  best 
illustrates  the  deductions  of  evolution.  The  Natiplius  exists  at  the 
root  of  the  class.  Developed  in  direct  line,  we  find  Penxus  passing 
through  the  Zoc.i  and  Mysis -stage-s.  The  lobster  branch  diverges 
after  the  Mysis-stage  has  been  attained,  and  the  crabs  depart  from 
the  main  stem  before  tlie  latter  phase.  The  crayfish,  with  its 
obliterated  N au pi ius- stage,  may  be  presumed  to  have  followed  the 
course  of  development  resembling  that  of  the  lobster  ;  iVi  ViV^Va^^j, 
however,  being  singuJar  ia  respect  of  the  obUleiaVWU  q1  \Vit  *m\w- 
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iflagei.  Tfa«  kio^^rabs  fia\*e  presumably  originated  in  the 
Nsuiplias-fonn,  and  have  passed  through  tlie  Trilobite-rormi 
now  extinct,  to  thetr  present  position  at  The  extremity  of  an  isolated 
branch  of  tb*  crustacean  tree;  vhilst  the  barnacles,  fish-lice,  and 
waterfl<a«,  obviously  nearly  allied,  spring  from  a  distinct  Nauplius. 
stem,  but  di\TTge  through  different  ways  and  paths  of  life — the  fonner 
to  exist  mostly  as  degraded  parasites,  and  the  latter  to  develop  into 
active  fiec-snimming  forms.    Thus  becomes  clear  to  m  the  meaning 
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"(hose  singular  changes  in  animal  forms  which  puzzled  the  oldei^ 
naturalists.    To  question  the  meaning  which  evolution  attaches  to] 
them  is  to  leave  them  without  explanation  or  meaning.    Our  knov^' 
ledge  of  the  full  evolution  of  the  Crustacea  or  any  other  anlmaf 
group,  as  already  remarked,  may  be,  and  often  is.  far  from  perfect. 
We  are,  it  is  true,  still  in  the  "grey  mists"  of  many  biological' 
subjects,  and    the  pedigree  of  animals,  amongst  others,  is    still 
enveloped  in  much  obscurity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  detect 
breaking  through  the  mist,  gleams  of  knowledge— bright  forerunners^ 
of  that  flood  of  light  which  the  research  of  after-years  will  assuredly^ 
bring.  " 
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GARRICK  at  one  lirae  busied  liimself  about  an  Infant  School  of 
Actors  ;  children  from  their  earliest  years  were  to  be  trained 
to  the  senice  of  the  stage,  specially  instructed  in  histrionic  art  and 
the  accomplishments  necessary  to  theairica]  success.  The  plan 
nuulc  some  progress,  if  it  was  unattended  by  important  results.  In 
December,  1756,  Garrjck  produced  at  Drury  Lane  his  farce  of 
•'  Liliput,"  founded  upon  the  first  book  of  *'  Gulliver's  Travels."  '*  The 
piece  was  acted  by  boys  and  girls  all  tutored  by  the  manager,  and 
the  parents  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  were  tno^t  liberally  rewarded." 
Muiphy  adds  that  the  author  had  further  a  moral  object  in  view; 
he  hoped  tliat  "  at  the  sight  of  such  diminutive  creatures  adopting 
the  folUes  of  real  life,  the  fashionable  world  would  learn  to  lower 
their  pride,  and  the  dignity  of  vice  would  be  lost/'  It  is  not  to  be 
believed,  however,  that  Garrick  laid  much  stress  upon  the  didactic 
quality  of  the  production.  "  Liliput "  tras  excellently  represented 
by  ihe  children  and  was  frequently  repeated.  And  two  of  the  young 
performers — and  bu{t\vo^-became  afterwards  known  to  fame,  and  took 
rank  among  the  mature  members  of  the  company.  A  character  called 
Lord  Himnap  was  personated  by  a  Master  CautJierley^a  son  of 
Garrick's,  so  people  whispered— who  acquired  some  favour  at  a  later 
date  as  a  hero  of  domestic  tragedy,  playing  George  Barnwell  and  hkc 
parts,  and  obtaining  from  his  fellows  tlie  designation  of  "  the  Gentle 
Cauiherley,"  which,  perhaps,  does  not  say  much  for  his  force  as  an 
actor.  And  a  character  called  Lalcon,  "  Gulliver's  keeper,"  was 
admirably  sustained  by  a  Miss  Pope,  a  little  girl  of  twelve  or  so, 
whose  career  upon  the  stage,  commenced  thus  early,  did  not  terminate 
until  the  year  1S08.  In  1761  Churchill  ^was  nppbuding  her  still 
girlish  efforts  : 

With  alt  the  native  vigour  n(  sixteen, 

Among  die  merry  gtouji  con^picuoiK  sfen, 

See  lively  Pofii  ulvance  In  jig  nivl  Irip, 

Connnn,  Clicrry,  Honcycniiilje,  !un3  Snip. 

Kol  witbont  art,  but  jxt  lo  nature  inie, 

She  charmed  tlie  town  with  hiimour  juU,  yet  Xntvt. 

Chttred  b/hfr  promise,  we  the  It";^  <inAoi« 

The  faUl  time  nten  Cuve  thall  be  no  mxa^t* 
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tSAfW  WAi  the  orlgin.ll  rqtreKnutire  U 
tn  kin,  undof  hiil'ilburiiut  in  1779,  Cboiks 
«f  ^tttMMhtnn  lUtunl  Mill  Poi>c,  the  )>erfcct  gemlewaom 
flhM  4H«t  Mm  tiM  Wy  of  comedy ; "  referred  to  "  Chuxchaft 
|MMIl«lll^nNliilt«(^  *<^^  K^V  lloneycombe  lips;"  and  dvelt 
*mf{m  *^  MRVWii'  Wi(hl,  the  cicipe  from  life,  the  oblivion  of 
IjlH  jiimmyj  I  y*-  ^W  >itMA»!f  birtmc-oot  of  the  pedant  Reflection, 
.■«  ttwtfr  IcwC  hoUTi  veil  won  from  the  world," 
^f^TlheScbool  for  Scandal"  in  its  best 
%iim  ttuibllWM«>bM«||M'«k  "^lifakvcr}-  iticturc  o{  a  Duenna,  a 
^%h  s>Jl>A«<«qg(t'  «,  .  «  «  WOR  quaintf  fantastic,  and 

'^  '^M^I^^MlliilfrlndcdiUttn  anything  Hut 

*^'  ^^^S0m\l^mk.^t^\WikUm\\\  from  ihe  scene 

1^.  Mfitat.f^«  "^tliCM^HAanl  performer  of 

Mtt.r  .  .  V  .  ttwe  OMuc  hnmoor,  And  in  tempe- 
.LUK^jiwEUiiigw  DO  actress  npon  the  stage." 
jiutc  t'l/ifc  ttiU  Ih*  dinghtiT  of  a  respectable  tradesman  nho 
(ATueJ  oil  his  busineas  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
ApiMkiently  sh«  obtained  her  only  theatrical  education  in  Garrick'ji 
Jnfiuit  School  ;  she  served  no  apprenticeship  in  the  provinces,  she 
&0veT  itrolled  tolcam  her  art,  gather  conftdence  and  experience ;  but 
within  a  very  few  seasons  of  her  ]irst  essay  as  a  child  in  "  Liliput " 
aht  WM  enrolled  as  a  |>crnianent  member  of  Garrick's  company, 
cbu]|ed  with  the  duty  of  imi>crsonatIng  i>crt  hoydens  and  saucy 
chambcmiaidii.  When  in  1859  Vanbi-ugh's  "Confederacy"  was 
revived,  the  performance  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  playbill 
iiunounccd  that  the  parts  of  Brass,  Dick,  Moncytrap,  Clarissa,  and 
Flipiunta  would  be  sustained  by  King,  Palmer,  Yates,  Mrs.  Priichard, 
and  Mr^  Clive  ;  that  Tate  Wilkinson  would  attempt  the  character  of 
-Mr.  Amlct  ;  and  that,  as  Corinna,  "  a  young  gentlewoman  "  would 
appear  for  the  first  lime.  The  yo\jng  gentlewoman  was  Miss  Pope, 
whose  success  was  very  great.  Mrs.  Clive,  indeed,  thought  it  well  to 
warn  the  beginner  that  the  hearty  applause  she  had  received  was  not 
wholly  due  to  her  merits,  but  arose  in  some  part  from  the  good  nature 
nf  the  audience.  "You  acted  very  well,"  said  the  actress  of  ex- 
perience; "but  in  future  you  must  endeavour  to  act  better,  and  to 
be  content  with  less  applause,  othenvisc  disappointment  will  be  in 
More  for  you  ;  be  prepared  for  the  caprtciousness  of  the  public  ;  do 
not  allow  it  to  damp  your  spirits,  or  you  wilt  fail  to  do  yourself 
justice."  These  sage  counsels  of  the  veteran  were  listened  to  patiently 
and  jfr^tcfully  by  the  recruit ;  Mrs.  Clive  and  Miss  Pope  became 
7  friends.     DoWy  Snip,  in  "  Harlequin's  Invasion,"  described  in  the 
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playbills  as  "  A  Christmas  gambol  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian 
comedy,"  and  presented  after  a  performance  of*  George  Barnwell," 
vas  the  next  part  allotted  lo  the  young  actress — ^who,  as  all  agreed^ 
acquitted  herself  admirably.  This  pantomime  was  contrived  by 
Garrick,  who  found  his  materials  in  an  older  work  produced  at  the 
Goodman's  Fields  theatre  in  1741,  where  Garrick  himself  is  alleged 
to  have  worn  once  or  twice  a  harlequin's  patchwork  jacket  Har[e> 
quin  is  supposed  to  invade  Parnassus  and  the  kingdom  of  Shakespeare* 
to  be  expelled  thence  at  last,  however,  with  all  his  "  fantastic  train." 
The  characters  were  not  mule,  but  conversed  freely;  King,  for  the 
first  time,  playing  harlequin,  and  Yates  appearing  as  Snip,  a  tailor. 
The  success  of  this  entertainment  led  lo  its  frequent  revival.  Kven 
as  late  as  1820  "  Harle:iuin's  Invasion"  was  presented  at  Drury  I^ane, 
when  Miss  Pope's  character  of  Dolly  Snip  was  undertaken  by 
Madame  Vestris. 

During  the  season  of  1759-60  Miss  Pope  also  appeared  as  Mi^s 
Biddy  in  Garrick's  "  Miss  in  her  Teens,"  as  Miss  Prue  in  '*  Love  for 
Love,"  as  Miss  Notable  in  Gibber's  *'  Lady's  Last  Stake,"  and  as 
Jenny  in  '*  The  Provoked  Husband."  In  the  following  season  she 
played  Cherry  in  "The  Beaux' Stratagem,"  and  was  entrusted  with 
an  original  character  which  she  rendered  specially  famous — the 
heroine  of  Colman's  farce  of  '*  Polly  Honcycombe."  The  author 
aimed  at  satirising  the  readers  of  modem  novels  as  distinguished  from 
the  old-fashioned  romances,  the  prologue  setting  forth  : 

But  now  the  dear  cielighl  of  l«ler  years, 

Tbe  TouDger  stiier  of  Romance  nppciirs  ; 

Less  toleoin  it  her  air.  Iter  ilrifl  the  tame, 

And  flovcL  her  enchonling,  channing  name. 

Romance  might  strike  out  grave  Torerathers*  pomp, 

llut  Novel  for  our  buck  and  lively  romp  I 

Cassandra's  folios  now  no  longer  read, 

Sec  two  neat  pocket-volumes  In  their  ste3.d ; 

Aod  tlicn  »o  sentimental  U  the  style  I 

So  chaiite,  yet  so  bewitching  all  the  while,  &c. 

Polly  Honeycombe  is  nearly  related  to  Biddy  Tipkin  on  the  one 
hand  and  lo  Lydia  Languish  on  the  other.  Indeed,  Sheridan's 
comedy  owes  something  to  Colman's  farce.  Honeycombe's  conclud- 
ing speech— "A  man  may  as  well  turn  his  daughter  loose  in 
Covent  Garden  as  trust  the  culuvation  of  her  mind  to  a  circulating 
library"  — probably  inspired  Sir  Anthony  Absolute's  animadversion 
on  the  same  subject.  *'  Polly  Honeycombe "  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  afterpieces,  and  was  always  assuitA  ol  ti.  VtfttVj 
reception  so  long  as  Miss  Pope  was  willing  lo  appeal  as  \iitVctovw&, 
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But  more  ambitious  occupation  awaited  her.  ReUining  her  hold 
upon  the  rom[}s  and  Abigails,  she  now  ap))eared  as  certain  of  the 
fine  ladies  of  the  theatre,  personating  Lady  Flutter  in  Mrs.  Sheridan's 
new  comedy  "  The  Discovery,"  the  widow  Belmont  in  "  The  Way  to 
Keep  Him/'  and  Ararainta  in  Whitehead's  "  School  for  Ij^vers." 
\Mien  Garrick  in  1765  made  his  first  appearance  aflcr  his  return 
from  the  Continent,  and  "  ^^uch  Ado  about  Nothing"  was  performed 
by  royal  comnund,  il  was  to  Miss  Pope  thai  the  character  of 
Beatrice  was  assigned,  complete  success  attending  her  eflbrts.  She 
undertook  few  other  Shakespearian  pnrts  ;  but  she  long  continued  to 
be  a  famous  Audrey,  and  she  appeared  from  lime  to  time  as  Lucetta 
in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  as  Mrs.  Page  and  as  Katbarine 
in  the  farce  to  which  Garrick  had  reduced  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  Into  the  tragic  repcrtor)'  or  an>'where  near  it  she  never 
ventured ;  but  the  excellence  of  her  acting  was  thought  to  com- 
pensate for  her  imperfect  singing  when  she  attempted  a  musical 
ch.iracter,  and  represented  Lucj*  in  "  Tlie  R^gar's  Opera.'* 

Her  list  of  parts  was  greatly  extended  (ipon  the  retirement  of 
Mrs,  Ciivc  in  1769.  Churchill's  prediction  was  verified :  the  loss  of 
that  actress  was  less  deplored  in  view  of  the  admirable  art,  Ibe 
abundant  humour,  of  Miss  Pope.  She  now  played  Flippanta  instead 
of  Corinna  in  "  The  Confedcrac}-,"  Mrs.  Krai!  instead  of  Miss  Prue 
in  "  Love  for  Love,"  and  was  greatly  applauded  even  in  the  roost 
popular  of  Mrs.  Clivc's  characters,  such  as  Nell  in  the  old  farce  of 
"The  Devil  to  Pay,"  and  Kitty  in  "  High  Life  Below  Stairs."  SIw 
was  advancing  from  the  hoydens,  tlie  chambermaids,  and  fine  ladies 
to  the  more  mature  gentlewomen  of  the  drama.  She  appeared  now 
as  Mrs.  Oakley  in  "The  Jealous  Wife,"  now  as  Lady  Brumpton  in 
"  The  Funeral,"  now  as  Mrs.  Doggrcl  in  *'  The  Register  Oitice,"  and 
now  as  Mrs.  Sneak  in  *'  The  Mayor  of  Garralt"  In  1775  Uie  term 
of  her  engagement  with  Garrick  expired.  She  expressed  a  desire  for 
its  rcncii\-al  with  an  increase  of  salar)-,  '*  throwing  herself  upon  Mr. 
Garrick's  or  the  proprietors'  generosity  to  name  what  addition  to  her 
appointment  they  might  think  her  diligence  deserved,"  Garrick  in 
the  name  of  the  patentees  acknowledged  "  not  only  her  diligence  iKit 
her  merit,"  expressed  a  hope  that  she  would  continue  for  many  year? 
(0  come  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  Company,  bnt  disregarded 
allogetluT  her  nppliratian  for  an  increase  of  salary.  The  lady  evi- 
dently felt  Iwrself  much  aggrieved,  and  wTole  back  in  ver>'  tart  terms. 
She  presented  her  respects  to  the  patentees;  she  was  much  honoured 

in  their  commendations  both  as  to  \v  -     '  '    -  =  !i-:ence.    For 

the  former  nhe  had  been  infinitely  c>^  ,  "who  tiad 
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iver  shown  her  the  greatest  favour  without  a  paragraph  to  prejudice 
ihein."     Her  diligence  concerned  the  managers  ;  she  looked  to  them 
Eo  reward  it.    She  demanded  ten  pounds  per  week,  "  the  sum  usually 
paid  to  actresses  in  her  walk."    She  could  not  upon  any  other  terms 
remain  at  Drury   Lane.      If  the  ]>atentees  objected,    though  she 
should  quit  the  theatre  with  infinite  regret,  she  was  "  determined  to 
shake  all  affection  off,  and,  tike  the  Swiss,  to  perform  only  with 
those  that  pay  best"     'I'hc  patentees,  in  reply,  while  expressing 
regret  at  losing  Miss  Pope,  declined  to  increase  her  salary ;  they 
wished  her  "  every  happiness  that  her  change  of  place  and  sentiments 
could  give  her  ;  "  Garrick,  on  his  own  account,  professing  that  he  had 
shown  "a  little  more  than  Swiss  attackment  to  Miss  Pope."     It  was 
dear  that  Garrick  was  much  offended ;  the  allusion  to  the  press — 
the  hint  as  to  the  creation  of  prejudice  by  means  of  i)ar3graphs — 
wu  particularly  disagreeable  to  him ;  but  with  other  members  of 
Ae  company  Miss  Pope  believed  that  the  manager,  who  was  a  share- 
holder in  certain  journals,  employed  his  interest  with  the  newspapers 
in  conducting  his  theatre  and  controlling  his  players.     Miss  Pope 
quitted   Drury   l-ane,  but  sought    in  vain  occupation  at  Covent 
Garden.     She  soon  perceived  that  she  had  acted  rashly  and  hastily; 
she  longed  to  be  back  again  in  Garrick's  theatre.     Three  months 
la.ter  she  wrote  to  him,  frankly  acknowledging  her  error,  and  humbly 
ploring  him  to  forgive  her  and  to  be  still  her  friend.     **  I  have  no 
esource,"  she  wrote,  "but  going  to  Ireland,  which,  though  it  prove 
advantageous,  must  render  me  miserable,  as  it  separates  me  from  my 
family,  with  whom  I  have  ever  lived  in  the  most  perfect  affection. 
You  will  have  the  goodness  to  remember  that  this  is  the  first  dis- 
agreement we  ever  had  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  and  you  will 
the  readier  pardon  it  when  you  consider  that  a  little  vanity  is  almost 
inseparable  from  our  profession,  and  that  I  unfortunately  listened  to 
its  dictates  and  have  made  myself  unhappy."    Garrick  was  obdurate, 
however ;  he  was  steeled  against  the  poor  lady's  touching  appeal. 
He  had  made  other  arrangements ;  he  had  prepared  for  her  loss, 
distributed  her  parts  among  the  other  actresses  ;  he  could  offer  her 
no  re-engagement,  &c.     She  went  to  Ireland,  therefore,  writing  to 
him  in  the  following  year  a  sympathetic  letter  on  his  retirement  from 
the  suge.    She  acknowledged  the  service  he  had  rendered  it ;  she 
could  not  be  charged  (vith  Rattery,  she  said,  as  ever)-  interested  view 
Was  at  an  end  between  them  from  his  having  relinquished  the  theatre. 
She  concluded :  "I  am  not  sorry  this  was  my  year  of  banishment, 
since  it  would  have  given  mc  much  greater  pain  to  be.  ipiu^etA  •,  mA. 
tJiough  swall  was  the  fault  which  caused  our  sepaiaUW,  ^i^  ^csw.«. 
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the  penalty,  yet  believe  me,  you  never  had  a  sinccrer  votary."  CoulJ 
he  resist  this  homage  ?  He  had  retired  from  the  active  exercise  of 
his  profession,  but  lie  remained  one  of  the  patentees  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Already  the  staunch  Mrs.  Clive  had  addressed  him  on 
behalf  of  her  "  poor  unfortunate  friend  Miss  Pope,"  with  a  view  to 
her  re-engagemcnt  at  Drury  Lane.  *'  By  this  time  I  hope  you  have 
forgotten  your  resentment,"  she  wrote ;  and  she  proceeded  to  remind 
him  that  Miss  Pope  had  been  a  faithful  creature,  on  whom  he  could 
always  depend,  certainly  a  good  actress,  amiable  in  her  character, 
"  both  in  her  being  a  very  modest  woman  and  very  good  to  her 
family,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  has  the  greatest  regard  for  you." 
She  concluded  :  "  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Oarrick,  I  hope  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  reinstate  her  before  you  quit  your  affairs ;  I  beg  it,  I 
entreat  it,  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  favour  you  can  confer 
on  your  ever  obliged  friend,  C  Clsve." 

At  length  Garrick  yielded.  Mrs.  Clive's  appeal  was  not  to  be 
resisted,  or  he  was  roused  to  a  more  complete  sense  of  the  value  of 
Miss  Pope's  services.  Personally  he  owed  her  much.  Not  only  had 
she  played  Beatrice  to  his  Benedick,  and  Cherry  to  his  Archer  ;  she 
liad  sustained  characters  in  several  of  his  own  plays,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  their  success.  She  was  re-engaged  upon  her  own  terms. 
She  had  formerly  received  eight  pounds  per  week  only;  she  ^vzs,  now 
accorded  ten  pounds.  It  was  not  a  particularly  liberal  salary,  even  for 
those  days.  The  whole  quarrel  had  arisen  upon  a  question  as  to  an 
extra  forty  shillings  per  week  for  an  excellent  actress  and  a  great 
public  favourite  I  Without  doubt,  Garrick  had  been  needlessly 
despotic  in  deaHng  with  the  lady. 

Miss  Pope  had  now  grown  somewliat  portly  of  form,  as  her  critics 
soon  began  to  remind  her  j  for  the  critics  of  the  last  century,  from 
Churchill  downwards,  were  quick  to  discover  and  denounce  the  per- 
sonal defects  and  physical  infirmities  of  the  players.  Hugh  Kelly, 
in  his  scurrilous  poem  "  Thespis,"  published  in  1766,  wrote  of— 


That  shapeless  form  to  grace  so  unallicd, 
That  roaring  laugh  and  mainlineM  of  stride, 
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and  referred  to  Miss  Pope's  too  hearty  enjo>*ment  of  "  scenes  of 
turbulence  and  noise."  A  later  satirist,  in  1772,  describing  the 
actress  as  "  Ten  years  ago  a  sprightly  lass,"  demanded,  "  But  will 
increase  of  flesh  now  let  her  i)a.ss?"  But  if  she  sometimes  assumed 
characters  for  which  her  proportions  and  asiwct  unsuited  her,  it 
was  always  at  Uic  retjuest  of  her  manager,  and  generally  with  the 
^oascnt  of  her  public     In  1777  the  pari  oi  Mts,  Caj^ioMt  vfw  sO^oWtA, 
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Iw.  James  Smith,  one  ofthe authors  of'Rejected  Addresses," has 
suggested  that  if  "  The  School  for  Scandal  "  had  been  brought  to  tlie 
theatre  by  "some  starved  hackney  sonneteer,"  Parsons  would  not 
have  acted  Crabtree,  and  Dodd  would  have  been  fined  rather  than 
perform  Backbite.  *'  I  even  doubt,"  he  conllnucs,  "whether  Baddeley 
would  have  taken  to  the  Jew,  and  Miss  Pope  would  have  uncjues- 
donably  demurred  about  Mrs.  Candour.  Not  that  those  parts  are 
bad  in  themselves,  but  there  is  too  great  an  intcrx-al  between  the  first 
and  last  appearance  of  the  scandalous  club.  They  get  out  of  sight, 
and  consequently  out  of  the  mind  of  ihe  audience.  Moreover— an 
ioeipiable  sin  in  the  perception  of  a  player — there  arc  better  [Kirls 
in  the  play."  But  the  author  was  also  the  manager,  and  his  com- 
pany could  scarcely  decline  to  support  the  comedy  :  a  cast  of  great 
strength  resulted.  Miss  Pope's  success  as  Mrs.  Candour  was  most 
decided.  In  certain  theatrical  circles  the  actress  soon  acquired  the 
private  alias  of  "  Nfrs.  Candour,"  because  she  had  been  the  tirst  to 
play  that  jiart,  and  also  because  of  her  readiness  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  any  one  who  chanced  to  be  attacked.  At  the  same  time 
James  Smith  wrote:  *'  Not  a  particle  of  wrong  or  sarcasm  was  mingled 
with  her  encomiums.     I  never  heard  her  speak  ill  of  any  human 

being I   have  sometimes  been  almost  exasperated  by  her 

benevolence.  In  cases  of  the  most  open  delmqucncy,  I  could  never 
eacice  her  into  indignation.  *  I  adore  my  profession,'  I  have  heard 
her  say  more  than  once."  And  she  would  tolerate  no  censure  of  any 
of  its  members. 

She  was  a  little  quick  of  temper,  however,  as  her  correspondence 
with  Garrick  demonstrated  \  and  in  his  Reminiscences  Michael  Kelly 
has  narrated  how  upon  a  particular  occasion  the  lady  stormed  and 
raged  and  vowed  vengeance  against  him  !  There  had  been  a  revival, 
it  seems,  of  Shakespeare's  *'  Jubilee,"  originally  devised  by  Garrick  ; 
an  absurd  sort  of  pageant  with  personifications  of  the  Tragic  and 
the  Comic  Muse— Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  Farrcn  assumed  these 
characters  in  1787— and  a  grand  procession  of  the  Shakespearian 
characters  appropriately  costumed  and  sundry  of  them  wearing  masks. 
In  this  production  Miss  Pope  was  accustomed  to  appear  as  Heatricc, 
with  Kelly — who  was  more  a  singer  than  an  actor -as  her  Benedick. 
They  entered  and  walked  or  rather  danced  across  the  suge,  by  way 
of  representing  the  comedy  of  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"*  and  of 
paying  homage  to  Shakespeare,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  cordial 
applause  of  the  spectators.  But  one  night,  as  Kelly  writes,  the 
comedian  Moody  "  came  xo  me  and  requested  I  «ouV4  Ve^i  troj 
domioo  and  mask  to  a  &icnd  of  his  who  wished  lo  see  X\ve  w.X'veoKfc 
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from  the  stage,  and  who  would  do  exactly  as  I  did,  having  frequently 
seen  me  and  Miss  Tope,  On  he  went,  but  appeared  instantly  planet- 
struck  and  stood  perfectly  still ;  nor  did  he  move  until  pushed  off. 
The  rage  and  disappointment  of  Miss  Pope,  who  was  an  excellent 
dancer,  and  I  not  a  very  bad  one,  at  not  receiving  the  applause 
which  she  had  always  brought,  was  very  great."  It  was  with  difHcully 
the  wrath  of  the  actress  could  be  appeased.  Relly  addressed  her  a 
humbk  letter  of  apology,  and  she  was  persuaded  at  lengtli  to  write 
him  a  friendly  answer,  admonishing  him  lobe  careful  how  he  yieldeda 
second  time  to  bad  advici:;  "  and  to  the  day  of  her  death,"  concludes 
Kelly,  "  she  was  kindly  attentive  to  me,  but  she  never  for;gave  Moody 
at  whose  instance  I  had  transgressed." 

Miss  Pope's  repertory  of  parts  was  most  extensive.  In  her  period 
the  *'  standard  comedies,"  known  onlj*  by  name  to  our  modern 
playgoers,  still  retained  possession  of  the  stage,  and  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  Charles  Lamb's  lament  that  Congrcve  and  Farquhar 
showed  their  heads  once  in  seven  years  or  so  only  to  be  exploded 
and  put  down  instantly.  -Audiences  were  still  tolerant  of  the  licence, 
the  levity,  the  dissoluteness,  which  helped  so  largely  to  constitute 
Lamb's  dearly  loved  "  artificial  comedy,"  if  here  and  there  might  be 
discovered  critics  beginning  to  think  that  the  wit  and  humour  of  the 
old  plays  was  surely  insufficient  to  keep  them  sweet  much  longer,  and 
that  after  all  it  did  matter  a  little  "  whether  .Sir  Simon  or  Dapperwit 
stole  away  Miss  Martha,  or  who  was  the  father  of  Lord  Froth's  or  Sir 
Paul  Pliant's  children."  Miss  Pope  appeared  from  lime  to  time  as 
Foible  in  "  The  Way  of  the  World;"  as  Kdging  in  "The  Careless 
Husband  ; "  as  Lady  Lurewell  in  "  The  Constant  Couple  ;  "  as  Mr^ 
Clennonl  in  "The  Tender  Huslxand;"  as  Clarinda  in  "The 
Suspicious  Husband  ;"  as  Olivia  in  "  The  Plain  Dealer;"  as  Patch 
in  ''  The  Busybody  ;  "  as  Phxdra  in  "  Amphitryon  ; "  now  as  Lady 
Dainty  and  now  as  Lady  Froth  in  "The  Double  Dealer ;"  as  Lady 
Dove  in  "  The  Brothers,"  and  Mrs.  Racket  in  "  The  Belle's  Stratagem," 
&C.  &c. 

In  1779  Miss  Pope  was  to  be  received  with  uproarious  applause 
when  she  trod  the  stage  the  first  representative  of  Tilburina  in  "The 
Critic"  She  caricatured  the  conventional  heroine  of  high-flown 
tragedy,  and,  trailing  her  long  skirts  of  white  satin  about  the  stage, 
duly  went  stark  mad  amid  the  heartiest  laughter  of  the  audience. 
Puff  was  amply  justified  in  demanding,  "  Do  you  ever  desire  to  see 
anybody  madder  tliau  that?"  She  further  served  Sheridan  by 
appearing  in  his  oilier  plays  ;  now  as  Lucy  in  "  The  Rivals,"  now  as 
Mrs.  MMaprop,  and  now  as  the  Duenna  ■,  bul  aUe  Y(as  wo\^  oC  oaurse^ 
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the  original  representative  of  those  characters.  Upon  the  first 
production  of  "  The  Clandestine  Marriage  "  in  1 766,  she  had  appeared 
as  Miss  Sterling,  and  she  remained  for  many  years  In  possession  of 
ihe  part;  but  in  1802,  by  express  command  of  George  III.,  who 
greatly  delighted  in  her  acting,  Miss  Pope  for  the  first  time  personated 
Mrs.  Heidelberg.  The  comedy  had  soon  to  be  withdrawn,  however, 
for  KJng^  the  original  Ixird  Oglcby,  was  retiring  from  the  stage,  and  a 
competent  substitute  for  him  could  not  be  found.  In  1796,  in  support 
of  Charles  Kemble's  "George  BarnweU,"  Miss  Pope  acce|jled  the 
inferior  part  of  Lucy,  with  an  understanding  tliai  the  great  Mrs. 
Siddons  would  also  condescend  upon  the  occasion  and  undertake 
the  cliaractcrof  Milwood.  In  1805  Miss  Pope  jilayed  Mrs.  Candour, 
to  find  herself  tlie  last  survivor  of  the  original  cast.  All  her  old 
playfellows  had  departed ;  the  time  for  her  own  leave-taking  drew 
near.  In  1807  Leigh  Hunt  noted  that  her  "powers  of  voice  and  of 
action  "  were  weakening,  although  her  sense  of  humour  remained  as 
strung  as  ever,  and  she  was  still  able  to  entertain  highly,  because  of 
the  soundness  of  her  histrionic  method.  The  stage  was  as  her  own 
apartment,  her  bearing  was  so  easy  and  natural,  she  indulged  in  no 
excess  of  action,  she  never  seemed  to  address  herself  particularly  to 
the  spectators,  her  manner  was  emphatic  but  without  exaggeration,  and 
she  was  especially  commended  for  tlie  skilful  management  of  her 
voice.  This  was  s-iid  to  be  peculiarly  observable  in  her  Mrs.  Candour, 
"where  her  affected  sentiments  are  so  inimitably  hidden  by  the 
natural  tones  of  her  voice  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  her  scandal 
carries  perfect  conviction  to  everybody  around  her."  In  1806  she 
appeared  for  one  night  only  as  Lady  Minikin  in  Garriclt's  farce  of 
"  Bon  Ton,"  a  part  she  had  first  undertaken  in  1 775.  In  the  following 
year  she  was  seen  for  the  last  time  upon  the  stage.  "The  Heir-at- 
Law  "  was  presented  for  her  benefit ;  she  played  Deborah  Uowlas,  and 
she  personated  her  old  character  of  Audrey  in  delivering  her  farewell 
address. 

Her  friends  lamented  her  decision  to  undertake  so  poor  and 
unsuitable  a  part  as  Deborah  Dowlas  on  the  occasion  of  her  last 
bcnent.  She  had  not  before  assumed  the  ch.iractcr  ;  it  was  altogether 
new  to  her.  Did  ever  actress  before,  it  was  asked,  learn  a  new  part 
for  her  last  ap[)earancc  on  the  stage?  Moreover,  she  had  to  accom- 
plish the  arduous  task  of  saying  good-bye  to  a  public  she  had  known 
so  long  and  served  so  faithfully.  She  consulted  her  friend  James 
Smith  as  to  the  dress  she  should  wear  as  Deburah.  He  advised 
black  bombazeen.  It  had  been  usual  to  dress  the  character  very 
showiiy  indeed,  with  a  son  of  vulgar  splendour.    B^iV  S.wv\V\\  i^Oiw^^ 
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that  all  the  dramatis  persona  should  properly  be  dad  in  suits  of  sable. 
The  Dowlases  would  all  be  in  mourning  as  relatives  of  the  deceased 
Lord  Duberly.  As  his  son,  Henry  Moreland  would  also  wear  black  ; 
while  Steadfast,  a  friend  of  tlie  family,  would  assume  complimentary 
mourning.  Custom  would  require  Doctor  Pangloss,  LL-D.  and  A.S.S., 
to  be  attired  in  black.  Miss  Caroline  Dormer,  having  lost  her  father, 
and  Cicely  and  Zekiel  Homespun  being  in  like  plight,  would  all 
three  be  in  mourning  ;  white  Kcndrick,  Miss  Dormer's  Irish  sen'ant, 
would  probably  don  a  black  coat  by  way  of  showing  sympathy  with 
his  mistress's  distress.  Miss  Pope  was  not  eonvineed,  however,  by 
this  statement,  and  resolved  to  dress  Deborah  aAcr  the  fashion 
adopted  by  her  predecessors  in  the  part  The  farewell  address, 
delivered  in  the  character  of  Audrey,  was  written  in  verse.  One 
line  of  it  only — '*  And  now  poor  Audrey  bids  you  all  farewell " — 
seems  to  have  sur\-ived.  Long  afterwards  James  Smith  found  it 
dwelling  in  his  memory. 

Miss  Pope  lived  many  years— forty,  it  is  said— on  the  south  side 
of  Great  Queen  Street,  within  two  doors  of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern. 
On  summer  evenings,  when  the  windows  were  open,  the  clattering  of 
knives  and  forks  and  the  jingling  of  glasses  greatly  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  Miss  Pope's   back  drawing-room— especially  when,  as 
James  Smitli  suggested,  the  toast  of  *'  Prosperity  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb   Charity "    was   duly   honoured   at    the    Freemasons'.      Old- 
fashioned  portraits  adorned  tlie  walls  :  here  wjs  seen  the  face  of  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress;  here  was  pictured  a  corpulent 
gentleman  in  a  pearl -coloured  suit,  with  a  laced  cocked  hat  under  his 
arm  ;  Holland,  the  actor,  denounced  by  Churchill  as  a  mere  imitator 
of  Garrick— "  1  hate  e'en  Garrick  second-hand."    When,  in  her  old 
age — a  sexagenarian,  unwieldy  of  figure,  and  endowed  with  ample 
"duplicity  of  chin''— Miss  Pope  grew  garrulous,  she  was  prone  to 
descant  upon  the  one  romance  of  her  life,  the  expLination  of  her 
celibacy  ;  she  told  the  storj-  of  her  early  love  and  disappointment, 
"  Mr.  Holland  and  myself,"  she  would  say,  "were  mutually  attached- 
I  had  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  make  me  an  offer  of  his 
hand.     Mr.  Ganick  warned  nie  of  his  levities  and  his  gallantries,  but 
I  had  read  that  reformed  rakes  nwde  the  best  husbands,  and  I  hoped 
I  should  find  it  so.     One  d.iy  I  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Clive  in  the 
Richmond  coach,  which  st0])pc<l  to  bait  at  Mortlake,  when  whom 
should  I  see  pass  me  rapidly  tii  a  pcst-cliaise  but  Mr.  Holland  in 
company  with  a  lady  !     I  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy  which  kept  mc 
silent  the  rest  of  the  journey.     I  left  the  coach  at  the  King's  Head, 
near  the  present  bridge,  and  with  my  Utile  wicltti  basket  in  my  hand 
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set  off  10  walk  along  Twicltenliam  meadows  to  Strawbeny  HUl. 
When  I  came  opposite  the  Eel-pic  Island  I  saw  the  same  parties  in 
a  boat  together,  and  I  then  discovcrtrd  that  Mr.  Holland's  companion 
»-as  the  notorious  Mrs.  Baddclcy.  He  looked  confused  when  he 
saw  me  and  tried  to  row  across  to  the  Richmond  side,  but  the  weeds 
prevented  him.  I  met  him  on  the  Tuesday  morning  following  at  a 
rehearsal.  He  harj  done  wrong,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  assumed  an 
air  of  hauteur.  1  was  as  proud  as  he,  and  from  that  time  we  never 
exchanged  a  word.  He  afterwards  made  love  to  this,  that,  and 
t'other  woman,  but  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  never  was  really 
happy."  Her  tears  fell  as  she  told  her  story,  though  it  dealt  with 
events  that  were  forty  years  old.  Holland  died  of  small-pox  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six,  so  far  back  as  1769;  a  tablet  to  his  memory, 
with  an  inscription  by  Garricic,  being  placed  in  the  chaiicci  of 
Chiswick  Church. 

At  Mrs.  Clive's  Twickenham  cotuige  -*' Little  Strawberry  Hill," 
or  "  Cliveden,"  as  Horace  Walpole  was  wont  to  style  ii^Miss  Pope 
was  a  frequent  visitor,  usually  passing  a  month  with  the  retired 
actress  during  ihc  summer  vacation  when  Drurj*  Ijine  was  closed. 
She  journeyed  to  Twickenham  by  the  passage-boat  rowed  by  Thames 
watermen.  On  one  oct^a-sion,  as  she  related,  lo  while  away  the  time 
after  passing  Vauxhall,  she  took  a  book  from  her  pocket  and  began 
to  read.  'Hie  boatmen  were  disappointed ;  they  knew  her  to  be 
the  popular  comic  actress,  Mi^s  Pope.  "  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  one  of 
them,  "we  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yo\i  talk."  There 
was  no  resisting  this  simple  liomagc  "  I  took  the  hint,"  said  ihe 
good-natured  lady,  "and  put  aw.iy  my  book."  Of  the  superfine 
Horace  Walpole  Miss  Pope  frankly  avowed  her  opinion:  *' He 
a>tild  be  veFy  pleasant,  and  he  could  be  very  unpleasant."  In 
what  way?  she  was  asked,  "Oh,  very  snarling  and  sarcastic." 
She  often  met  him  at  Mrs.  Clive's  tea-table.  She  shared  in  the 
old-fashioned  pleasures  of  Little  Strawberr)*  Hill — its  little 
supper-  and  card-parties,  when  Mrs.  Clive  managed  to  carry  off  at 
quadrille  such  "miraculous draughts  of  fish,"  as  ^Valpolc  said.  Then 
there  were  the  saunterings  in  the  tiny  garden,  or  across  the  meadow, 
or  down  the  green  lane,  which  had  been  cut  for  her  use  between  the 
cottage  and  the  common,  and  which  it  was  humorously  proposed  to 
call  Druf)'  Lane.  The  actresses  were  both  very  portly  of  figure, 
while  Mrs.  CHve  owned  so  rubicund  a  complexion  that  when  her 
ce  rose  at  Strawberr)-  Hill  luidy  Tomishend  declared  it  made  the 
)lace  quite  sultry.  When  Hounslow  Powder  MUUbVtwu^,\Vi\\i^\t^ 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  exp\os\OTv,  iftdw^i  "CwaS. 
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it  "almost  shook  Mrs.  CHve."  But  the  lively  parties  At  Cliveden, 
composed  of  "people  of  quality,"  not  less  than  of  players,  artisu, 
authors,  and  even  parsons,  rame  to  an  end  in  1785  upon  the  some- 
what sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Clive.  Walpole  had  been  pbying  cards 
with  her  but  three  days  before,  when  he  found  her,  as  he  writes, 
"  extremely  confused  and  not  knowing  what  she  did."  He  had  seen 
"something  of  tliis  sort  before,  and  had  found  her  much  broken." 
She  caught  cold  attending  the  funeral  of  General  Lister,  and  was 
confmcd  to  her  room  for  a  day  or  twa  "  She  rose  to  have  her  bed 
made,  and  while  sitting  on  the  bed  with  her  maid  by  her,  sank  down 
at  once  without  pang  or  groan."  However,  she  was  in  her  seveut)'- 
fifth  year.  She  was  buried  in  Twickenham  churchyard.  Miss  Pope 
writing  the  epitaph  engraved  upon  a  mural  (ablet,  and  commencing, 
"  Clive's  blameless  life  this  tablet  shall  proclaim." 

Very  soon  after  her  retirement  from  the  stage  Miss  Pope  quitted 
Great  Queen  Street  for  Newman  Street ;  it  was  no  longer  necessaiy 
for  her  10  live  so  near  the  theatre.  Mr.  James  Smith  nrltes  of  an 
evening  party  she  gave  at  her  new  residence  within  twelve  months 
after  her  retreat  from  Drury  Lane,  when  she  entertained  many  distin- 
guished guests,  some  even  from  "  the  purlieus  of  Sl  James's  Palace," 
as  her  friend  curiously  describes  it.  "  Here,"  he  adds,  "I  beheld  her 
in  society  for  the  last  time.  She  shortly  afterwards  was  attacked  by 
a  stupor  of  the  brain  ;  and  this  once  lively  and  amiable  woman,  who 
had  entertained  me  repeatedly  with  anecdotes  of  people  of  note  in 
her  eariier  days,  sat  calmly  and  quietly  in  her  arm-chair  by  the  fire- 
side, palling  (he  head  of  her  poodle  dog,  and  smiling  at  wtiat  i>as:tcd 
in  conversation,  without  being  at  all  conscious  of  (he  meaning  of 
what  was  uttered.  Al  her  deatli  I  promised  to  mv'sclf  to  write  her 
character  in  one  of  ihc  public  journals,  and  al  her  funeral  I  vowed 
to  myself  to  write  her  epitaph.  But,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '  the  pro- 
mises of  authors  are  like  the  vows  of  lovers.'"  James  Smith's  narra- 
tive is  incomplete,  however.  Miss  Pope  resided  no  long  while  in 
Newman  Street.  She  removed  thence  first  to  No.  aj,  and  afterwards 
to  No.  17,  St  Michael's  I'Uce,  Brompion;  dying  there  on  the  30th 
July  1818,  as  Mr.  Crofton  Croltcr  has  recorded  in  his  "Walk  from 
London  to  Fulham."  She  survived  her  retirement  from  the  stage 
some  ten  jears. 

Miss  Pope— our  Mrs.  Candour  and  Tilburina— formed  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  eightcciith  and  uinetceulh  centuries  in  their 
relation  to  theatrical  history.  Many  of  tlie  most  memorable  of 
dramatic  evcnta  occuncd  wiUiin  the  period  of  her  prolonged  caiccr. 
Bom  within  a  year  or  two  of  Ganick's  iirst  appearance  at  Goodman's 
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Fields,  she  became  his  devoted  pupil  and  playfellow,  a  faithful 
member  of  his  company  during  many  years.  Garriclc  gone,  she 
rendered  valuable  service  to  Sheridan  and  the  Kcmblcs,  witnessed 
their  rising  and  setting,  and  lived  to  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
Edmund  Kcan,  and  even  of  Macrt;:idy.  Her  earliest  efforts  obtained 
record  in  the  "  Rosciad ;"  she  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  players 
enumerated  by  Churchill;  her  later  performances  were  noted  by  !  jmb, 
Hazlitt,  and  James  Smith,  and  by  their  junior,  l^igh  Hunt,  who  saw 
his  first  play  in  1800,  and  lived  to  1859.  James  Smith,  who  survived 
until  1839,  had  seen  Miss  I'ope  play  Flippanta  in  "  The  Confederacy," 
a  pan  she  first  assumed  in  1769,  Leigh  Hunt  has  left  mention 
of  her  Mrs.  Candour;  her  Lady  Courtland  in  Miss  Chambers's 
"elegant  comedy,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  it,  "The  School  for 
Friends;"  and  her  Mrs.  Malaprop.  James  Smith  held  her  Widow 
Racket  in  "The  Belle's  Stratagem"  to  be  one  of  her  best  parts,  and 
noted  that  "  her  usual  manner  of  exhibiting  piquant  carelessness 
consisted  in  tossing  her  head  from  right  to  left  and  striking  the  palm 
of  each  hand  willi  the  back  of  its  fellow,  at  the  same  moment  casting 
her  eyes  upward  with  an  air  of  nonchalance."  Miss  McUon,  it  seems, 
adopted  something  uf  Miss  Pope's  matiner  in  this  respect  Leigh 
Hunt  dwells  particularly  upon  the  artistic  moderation  and  excessive 
naturalness  of  her  acting.  "  She  never,"  he  writes,  "  passed  those 
limits  at  whidi  the  actor's  adherence  to  the  author  ends,  and  his 
mere  wish  to  please  the  audience  commences."  He  mentions  "her 
precise  bit  of  a  voice  and  genuine  humour,  .  .  .  her  perfection  of 
old-gcntlewomanly  staidncss;"  notes  that  "  with  features  neither 
naturally  good  nor  flexible,  she  managed  a  surprising  variety  of  expres- 
sion ; "  and  concludes :  "with  perpetual  applause  to  flatter  her,  and  a 
long  favouritism  to  secure  her,  she  had  no  bad  habits ;  and,  when 
even  the  best  of  our  actors  are  considered,  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  praise  is  contained  in  that  simple  truth." 

DUTTON  COOK. 
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IN  these  days  of  Russophobism,  when  Englishmen  are  apt  to  look 
upon  the  country  which  extends  over  more  than  one-half  of 
Europe  as  the  habitation  of  a  race  of  people  more  closely  akin  to  the 
savage  hordes  of  Asia  than  to  the  civilised  nations  of  the  West,  it  is 
well  to  consider  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  bond  of  kinship  which 
unites  Russia  firmly  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  separates  her  dis- 
tinctly from  Asiatic  connections — in  fact,  knitting  her  into  thepoUtical 
framework  of  the  West. 

Every  one  knows  how,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  of 
our  era,  there  came  from  Denmark  a  great  wave  of  Northmen, 
spreading  itself  over  the  west  of  Europe,  by  which  new  life  and 
\igour  was  infused  into  the  countries  which  came  under  its  in- 
fluence. 

Tliere  carae  Guthrum  the  Dane  to  England  ;  there  came  Rolf 
the  Ganger  to  France ;  and  later  on  there  came  William  the  Norman 
to  England,  and  Robert  the  Wizard  to  Sicily ;  and  in  each  case  they 
came  with  the  same  characteristics,  and  in  each  case  their  influence 
developed  itself  after  the  same  fashion.  Whether  in  England, 
France,  or  Southern  Europe,  the  Danes  assimilated  themselves  to 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country  they  had  subdued.  Rolf  the 
Ganger  became  French  ;  his  descendant,  Williatn,  transformed  him- 
self from  a  Frenchman  into  an  Anglo-Norman  ;  and  their  followers 
likewise,  whilst  supplanting  the  old  nobility,  became  essentially 
French  and  English  themselves. 

In  each  country  these  Northmen  developed  a  high  taste  for  art, 
culture,  and  commerce — Rouen,  Winchester,  and  Monrcalc,  near 
Palermo,  testify  to  this — and  whilst  conquering,  they  became  con- 
quered by  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  tlicy  subdued  ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  infused  new  life  and  vigour  into  every  branch  of 
the  community. 

This  was  the  great  Western  wave  which  had  its  origin  in  Den- 
mark. At  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  source,  went  forth  an 
Eastern  wave  of  conquest,  which  exhibited  the  same  features,  and 

^pushed  exactly  the  same  results  throughout,  the  Yjhsx  ^i  Yxafi^ 
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The  continuity  of  this  wave  is  less  easy  to  trace,  its  annals  arc  more 
disjointed  and  more  buncd  in  legendary  lore. 

I  purpose  DOW  to  examine  the  sources  of  information  available 
for  tracing  this  line  of  conquest,  and  to  show  how  the  Danish 
Chersonese,  like  a  cEosedup  fan,  gradually  expanded  from  right  lo 
left,  and  spread  an  influence  over  the  whole  of  Kurope  which  united 
all  the  countries  therein  by  a  common  bond  of  union,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Southern  Europe  did  Norman  shake  hands  with  Norman, 
unconscious  probably  of  their  common  origin. 

The  place  from  which  the  most  authentic  information  can  be 
derived  respecting  the  progress  of  the  Northmen  in  the  East  is  a 
small  island  lying  about  sixty  miles  olT  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and 
commanding  the  entrance  to  llie  Gulf  of  Fidand  and  the  mouths  of 
all  the  great  Russian  highways  of  commerce,  namely,  the  Neva,  the 
Niemen,  and  the  Dwina.  Hence  this  inland  of  Gotland  was  by 
nature  situated  as  a  stepping-stone  for  commerce  and  migration  east 
and  west  And  in  these  days  it  is  replete  with  reminiscences  of  the 
past  -J  coins  of  every  dynasty  from  the  Caspian  to  England  are  con* 
stantty  being  found  tliere  ;  runic  stones,  relating  to  eady  travel, 
cover  the  island;  and,  moreover,  a  large  store  of  legends  are  found 
thereon,  which  remain  pure  and  unadulterated  by  their  complete 
isolation,  and  assist  us  materially  in  our  research. 

Let  DS  now  visit  this  island,  and  gather  together  what  legendary 
lore  can  be  substantiated  by  natural  facts  and  ihe  sequence  of  events 
respecting  this  Danish  wave  of  migration,  which  tarried  here  on  its 
way  to  Russia. 

Gotland  in  early  days  was  known  only  as  a  fitful,  restless  island, 
which  occasionally  appeared  and  then  vanished  from  the  sight  of 
men.  It  was  called  the  Baltic's  Eye  {Ostersjotis  oga\  It  would  never 
be  stationarj',  they  said,  until  some  mariner  landed  and  lighted  a  fire 
thereon. 

There  came  one  Thjelvar,  the  delver,  the  industrious,  says  the 
saga  of  Gotland,  the  son  of  GuU  from  Jutland,  who  left  his  Danish 
home  with  a  large  body  of  followers,  in  search  of  a  dwelling-place, 
since  his  native  land  was  crowded  to  excess.  He  kindled  the  ncces. 
sary  fire  on  the  island,  and  from  that  day  it  vanished  no  more. 

It  is  easy  to  reconcile  this  legend  with  facts.  Gotland  is  an 
extremely  low-lying  island,  nowhere  rising  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  in  those  days  it  must  have  been  even  lower, 
for  the  waves  are  gradually  retreating  therefrom,  and  on  the  coast  arc 
seen  tiers  of  hi^jh-water  ma.xk%,  which  have  been  \dv  Va^  iT\i  it^ 
b^  this  gradual  retreat  of  the  ocean. 
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It  was  the  superstitious  custom  of  the  day  to  light  fires  on  a  newly- ' 
colonised  spot,  to  drive  away  trolls  and  other  evil  spirits  from  tlie 
habitation  of  men.  Here  we  have  llie  legendary  colooisation  of 
Gotland  by  Panes  from  Jutland,  and  there  arc  aniplc  proofs  to  this 
day  of  the  Danish  origin  of  its  inhabitants.  Though  now  under  tho 
Swedish  crown,  Gotland  for  generations  belonged  to  Denmark ;  the 
dialect  of  Scandinavian  spoken  thereon  leans  more  to  Danish  than 
to  Swedish;  whilst  in  remote  s|)Ots  on  the  island,  Danish  pure  and  un- 
mixed is  still  spoken ;  coins,  too,  of  Danish  so\'ereigns  prior  to  the 
period  of  Knut  the  Great  arc  constantly  dug  up  there,  and  many 
other  facts  could  be  adduced  to  prove  the  intercourse  between  the 
early  colonists  and  their  native  country. 

"WTicn  settled  in  his  new  country,  Thjelvar,  we  are  iofonned  by 
the  Saga,  called  the  island  Gutiland,  after  his  father.  The  legend 
then  relates  how  the  island  soon  became  too  small  fur  all  the  cmignuils, 
a  portion  of  whom  soiled  to  Esthonia,  and  from  thence  down  the 
Dwina,  through  Russia,  until  tlicy  came  to  the  land  of  ^thc  Greek 
Emperor,  or  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  remained,  and  their  de- 
scendants lived,  speaking  their  own  language  and  serving  the 
Byzantine  Emperor. 

On  the  Crimea  existed,  a  district  called  "  L.a  Gotia,"  until  the  days 
fdien  the  Genoese  were  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  twenty  years  after  tJie  fall  of  Constantinople. 

Thjelvar's  wife,  soon  oAer  his  arrival  in  Gotland,  presented  him 
with  three  sons  at  a  birtli,  and  the  isLind  became  quickly  popubted  ; 
the  three  sons  of  Thjelvar  were  given  the  command  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces into  which  Gotland  was  divided,  and  which  divisions  .are 
retained  to  this  day ;  and  as  years  rolled  on,  and  Ihe  increase  of  the 
population  demanded  further  emigration,  a  third  part  of  the  Got* 
landers  was  chosen  by  lot  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere,  and  tbb  third 
part  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  three  brothers,  who  led  tbem 
across  the  Rahic  to  seek  a  home  on  the  RussLin  continent. 

At  a  date  identical  M-iOt  this  emigration  alluded  to  by  tho  Saga, 
there  appeared  in  Russia,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Slavs  of  Novgorod, 
three  Scandinavian  brothers — Kuric  "  the  peaceful,"  Sincoua  "  the 
victorious,"  and  Trouvor  *'  tJie  faitliful,"  together  with  tlieir  warriors 
and  families,  '*  Ttho  took  up  tlieir  position  on  tlie  borders  of  the 
lenitory  Oiey  were  summoned  to  defend."' 

We  will  now  for  a  while  leave  Gotland  and  its  emigrants,  to 
return  to  it  later,  and  look  elscwhcac  for  information  to  substantiate 
these  statements.  There  ai>pcared  at  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  and 
*  Kctior,  Knaiin  Annalist. 
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tenth  centuries,  certain  warriors,  whose  tongue  was  Scandinavian  ; 
they  became  the  emperors  Varangian  guards,  and  fought  for  hire  in 
the  Greek  array.  They  called  Constantinople  Tzaigaid  (the  em- 
peror's gard  or  enclosure,  cf.  our  yard),  and  five  times  in  two 
centuries  the  Northmen  tried  to  capture  it ;  in  fact,  the  notion  ol 
Eastern  conquest  was  of  purely  Scandinavian  origin.  The  fierce 
northern  ambition  drove  Oleg  to  hang  up  his  shield  on  the  golden 
door  of  Byzantium,  and  Oleg  was  no  more  a  Russian,  in  our 
acceptance  of  the  wonl,  than  Richard  Cocur-dc-Lion  was  an 
Englishman. 

Luilprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  alludes  to  these  Northern  war- 
riors as  "called  *  JiutJf'  by  the  Greeks,  though  they  were  in  reality 
Normanni." ' 

Procopius  also  speaks  of  them,  and  telJs  us  that  they  came  from 
that  mystic  Northern  island  called  "  Vllima  Thule,"  and  at  the  same 
lime  leaves  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  their  Scandinavian  origin. 
Sncc,  then,  we  have  the  emigration  spoken  of  in  our  Gotland  Saga 
substantiated  by  this  statement  in  Procopius,  is  it  not  rational  to 
suppose  that  his  Ultima  Thule  was  not  England,  as  some  imagine, 
and  was  not  the  mainland  of  Scandinavia^  as  Swedish  archxologists 
would  have  us  believe,  but  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  island  of  Got- 
land, from  which  Thjclvar's  comrades  and  descendants,  as  the  Saga 
tells  us,  had  migrated  eastwards? 

More  especially  does  this  theory  hold  good  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  intimate  connection  which  existed  in  tlie  ensuing  cen- 
turies between  the  commercial  isle  of  Gotland  and  the  Greek  empire, 
a  connection  of  which  other  Scandinavian  countries  have  but  few 
traces,  while  Gotland  is  full  to  overflowing. 

Many  are  the  theories  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Varangian  guard 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  Varangian  dynasty  which  ruled  over  Russia 
for  several  centuries.  Their  Scandinavian  ancestry  is  undoubted; 
etymologists  generally  give  as  the  derivation  of  the  name  the  Swedish 
word  "  vara"  10  protect,  or  the  Danish  tvrrc ;  but  the  Danish  *'  var^<" 
a  guardian  or  protector,  seems  to  answer  more  closely  to  the  various 
forms  of  the  word  which  we  find — namely,  the  Vargrians,  the 
Varangians,  and  the  Varinges. 

Latin  annalists  called  them  '*/(rdWu//,**  which  would  imply  that 
ihcy  bound  themselves  by  some  contract ;  in  fact,  their  jjosition  in 
tJie  rotten  empire  of  the  East  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  various  free  companies  which  played  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  warfare  of  mediseval  Italy. 

*  MurailoiL 
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Concerning  the  name  "  Hussi*'  which  was  given  to  tliem  by  the 
Greeks,  we  have  a  satisfactory  derivative  in  the  old  Scandina^-ian 
word  "  Ros,"  signifying  a  liorse,  which  would  imply  that  they  were 
a  mounted  body  of  warriors.  Curiously  enough,  to  this  day,  in 
Gotland,  the  word  "  ra"  is  used  to  denominate  a  horse,  long  after  it 
has  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  rest  of  the  North,  except  in  the  com- 
pound "  Jfiairos  "  or  whale-horse,  our  "  wa/rusJ* 

It  is  singular,  if  this  theory  be  accepted,  to  see  the  Empire 
of  All  the  Russian  bearing  the  name  given  to  their  "Norman"  pro- 
genitors, a  name  consequently  as  suggestive  as  Mormandy  In  France — 
whilst  their  Emperor  bears  the  name  of  Cxsar,  a  name  for  which  their 
ancestors  fought 

In  every  way  did  the  Russian  Varangians  show  the  types  and 
characteristics  of  their  brethren  who  spread  over  the  west  of  Europe. 
The  tomb  ofa  Varangian  chief  near  Tchemigof  was  lately  opened,  and 
it  contained  the  bones  and  armour  of  a  prince  of  the  tenth  century  ; 
his  cait  of  mail  and  pointed  helmet  completely  resemble  the  armour 
of  a  Korman  warrior.  The  Russian  princes  we  see  depicted  in  early 
pictures  are  clothed  and  armed  like  the  Nonnan  chiefs  in  ihe  Bayeux 
tapestry,  whilst  in  our  own  days  art  has  made  ideniical  represent- 
ations of  Ruric  the  Scandinavian  warrior,  the  foimder  of  the  Varan- 
gian dynasty,  in  the  monument  raised  to  his  memory  at  Novgorod, 
and  of  WUiiara  tlie  Conqueror  in  the  monument  at  Falaise. 

In  the  early  treaties  made  by  the  Scandinavians  in  Russia,  we 
learn  that  for  some  little  time  they  did  not  cast  off  all  traces  of  their 
own  nationality.  Their  names  are  with  few  exceptions  of  Danish 
origin,  and  the  most  ancient  guild  statute  of  Novgorod  the  Great 
affords  us  a  curious  muture  of  Scandinavian  and  Slavonic,  showing 
the  process  of  amalgamation  much  as  the  charters  of  the  Plantagenets 
gradually  grew  out  of  Norman-French  into  English, 

Thus  did  Ruric  the  peaceful,  his  brothers' and  his  descendants, 
tlirow  in  their  lot  with  the  country  they  had  come  to  rule,  but  not 
before  they  had  done  for  Russia  what  William  the  Nonnan  and  his 
followers  had  done  for  England.  By  them  a  new  era  of  commerce, 
art,  and  prosperity  was  opened  out  for  the  Slavs,  until  at  length  the 
Scandinavian  emigrants  became  as  distinctly  Slavonian  as  the 
descendants  of  the  conquering  Nomuns  became  distinctly  English  ; 
and  in  describing  the  part  they  played  in  the  formation  of  a  Russian 
people,  we  might  quote  the  early  pages  of  English  history.  Their 
high-handed  policy  in  the  first  instance  was  followed,  as  in  England, 
by  a  development  of  national  feeling  in  the  towns.  This  was  followed 
Zffra  liberal  grant  of  charters  to  boroughs,  almov.  Te\v-uW\CMV  iu  their 
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Reeling,  rich  and  flourishing  in  all  branches  of  industry.  But  uiwn 
Russia  there  fell  the  horrors  of  a  Tartar  invasion,  which  put  her  back 
for  centuries  in  her  advances  towards  civilisation. 

By  taking  a  cursor}'  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  the  commercial 
isle  of  Gotland  in  the  early  centuries  of  com^mercial  development, 
when  the  crusaders  drove  much  of  the  trading  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  Northern  channel,  wc  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
idea  of  the  abilities  this  eastern  wave  of  Normans  evinced  both  for 
commerce  and  art.  For  this  small  Swedish  island  is  to-day  as 
replete  with  reminiscences  of  former  magnificence  as  are  Rouen, 
Winchester,  or  Palermo ;  and  in  the  churches  of  Wisby,  in  Gotland, 
we  find  the  influence  of  intercourse  with  the  Grecian  Empire  stamped 
on  every  building. 

Profiting  by  tlie  advice  of  their  *'  countrymen  settled  in  Russia," 
says  the  old  Gotland  Chronicle.'  the  islanders  made  rapid  ad- 
\-ances  in  commerce.  Their  ships  traded  down  the  Dwina,  the 
Niemen,  and  Lake  Ladoga,  with  the  East,  and  brought  back  with 
them  the  skins,  spices,  and  riches  of  Siberia,  India,  and  Arabia.  The 
importance  of  Gotland  in  the  commercial  world  of  this  date  is  proved 
by  the  quantities  of  coins  which  are  continually  being  dug  up  there. 
In  the  Museum  of  Wisby,  the  capital  of  the  Island,  we  see  a  better 
collection  of  early  English  coins  than  there  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
especially  about  the  time  of  Knul  the  Great,  Etheldred,  Ac,  when 
the  Danish  influence  in  England  was  strongest.  There  are  coins  of 
Thctford,  York,  Lincoln,  Stamford,  &c.,  mingled  with  Byzantine, 
jVrabic,  Persian,  and  uther  coins  of  this  date. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  town  of  Wisby,  most  writers  liavc 
foundapu;:zle.  I  will  here  (|Uote  from  Ecrgussoii's  "Handbook  of 
Architecture  "  : 

"Tlic  most  striking  iietuliarity  of  the  Gotland  churches  is  the 
constant  appearance  of  the  pointed  arch  at  a  date  earlier  than  wc 
find  it  as  a  decorative  feature  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  instances  where  it  is  found  are  additions  or  alter- 
ations of  a  later  date,  but  the  evidence  is  at  least  strong  enough  to 
merit  a  close  examination.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  a 
city  where  coins  of  the  Chalifs  are  constantly  found,  the  pointed  arch 
may  have  been  introduced  from  the  East  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
Crusades,  which  seem  first  to  liave  suggested  its  emplo>'ment  .... 
AU  the  churches  are  small,  like  Greek  churches.  There  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  metropolitan  basilican  or  any  conventual  esta- 
blishments, but  an  JmmeDse  number  of  detached  ccWs  -atid,  eVa^Av, 

'  Strelow. 
roL.  ccj„    xo.  tSoj.  p  ~ 
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scftttered  in  groups  all  over  the  island,,  with  very  few  that  could  hold 
a  large  congregation  :  perhaps  a  Greek  plan,  or  a  local  peculiarity,  wc 
do  not  understand." 

A  visit  to  the  rained  churches  of  Gotland  at  once  opens  one's 
eyes  to  the  extent  of  the  intercourse  with  the  East  :  round  churchy 
and  Gothic  windows,  each  with  a  date  verified  by  annalists,  which 
long  andcipated  the  first  sign  of  Gothic  in  Western  Europe ;  richly 
decorated  carvings  in  true  ByMniinc  style,  all  of  which  things  arc  a 
m>*stery,  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind  how  the  enterprising  Kussi  left 
their  homes  and  travelled  to  Byzantium,  and  transmitted  to  their 
relatives  at  home  not  only  a  love  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  but  a 
true  appreciation  for  ttie  arts  and  refinements  of  Greece.  Scan- 
dinavia  has  nothing  to  compare  with  these  ruined  churches  within 
the  walls  of  Wisby  ;  scarcely  arc  they  surpassed  by  the  cathedrals  of 
Western  Europe. 

A  curious  fact  is  told  us  by  Professor  Save,  of  Stockholm,  who 
has  dived  deeply  into  Gotland's  lore.  He  says,  in  proof  of  the 
extent  of  the  Greek  influence  in  Gotland,  that  one  day  he  heard  a 
common  peasant  girl  tell  a  story  word  for  word  from  Herodotus, 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  island  is  full  of  Runic  stones,  put  up  to  the 
memor)'  of  Gotland  travellers  and  merchants  who  pcrishcti  on  the 
long  and  dangerous  journey  to  Constantinople  across  the  Steppes  of 
Russia. 

It  is  an  undecided  point  amongst  authorities  on  commercial  law, 
whether  or  not  the  "  laws  of  Wisby  "  were  the  genuine  predecessors 
of  lliosenow  generally  in  rogue.  Erench  WTiters'  deny  the  assertion  ; 
they  claim  a  priority  for  the  code  of  Oleron,  and  reject  the  code  of 
Wisby  as  the  spurious  compilation  of  a  modem  printer  ;  yet  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  well-to-do  traders  who  built  and  beautified 
Wisby  would  be  entirely  without  a  maritime  code,  and  if  they  had 
one,  they  probably  handed  it  down  to  posterity. 

This  will  always  be  a  point  difficult  lo  decide  ;  but  one  has  but 
to  read  the  code  of  Wisby  and  the  code  of  Rliodes,  to  be  struck  by 
the  similarity  between  them ;  and  then,  judging  by  the  intercourec 
witli  Greece,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  Gotland  merchants  brought 
home  with  them  from  the  East  a  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  code, 
which  governed  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Mediterranean  prior 
to  the  Crusades  :  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  through  this 
northern  chatinel,  through  Russia  and  through  Gotland,  did  the 
practices  of  the  old  world  filter  into  the  commercial  haunts  of  the 
new. 

'  Vide  M.  Pardesdus'  //ist<nre  dtt  Z.«i  Afonlimei. 
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Some  other  facts  containpd  in  the  annals  of  Gotland's  commc-rce 
are  interesting.  As  late  as  1229  Gregory  IX.  issued  a  bull  to  the 
Cistercian  abbot  of  Wisby  to  the  effect  that  the  Gotlanders  should 
be  restrained  from  holding  Intercourse  with  the  Muscovites,  the  foes 
of  Christianity.  By  that  time  their  relations  in  Europe  had  entirely 
merged  themselves  in  the  Slavonic  race,  which  grew  in  intensity 
during  the  seven  centuries  that  the  Varangian  dynasty  reigned  over 
Russia. 

■  During  the  whole  of  the  period  from  the  emigration  to  Russia 
down  to  the  fall  of  Gotland  as  a  commercial  centre,  close  intimacy 
was  kept  up  between  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  and  the  wave  of 
emigration  proceeded  in  full  \-igour.  An  old  annalist  tells  us ' 
that  in  roi8  Kief  u-as  guarded  by  "the  strength  of  the  fugitive 
serfs  who  flocked  thither,  especially  Danish;"  and  in  1269  Nov- 
gorod, Wisby,  and  Liibeck  executed  a  treaty  by  which  all  old  treaties 
for  free  commerce,  toll-free  trade,  and  protection  for  merchants  were 
confirmed,  and  through  the  Influence  of  Gotland  merchants  who 
traded  between  Germany  and  Russia,  Novgorod  became  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a  centre  of  commerce,  and  eventually  became 
the  leading  Eastern  centre  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  Novgorod 
the  Gotland  merchants  h.id  their  oi^-n  church  of  St.  Ohf,  and  in 
Wisby  the  Russians  likewise  hnd  tlieir  own  church,  warehouses,  and 
qua>'S. 

During  this  period  of  her  existence  Russia  was  intensely  Scan- 
dinavian. The  legislation  of  the  Russian  Charlemagne,  as  he  is 
termed,  the  great  Jaroslaf  (1016-1054),  is  strangely  Norman  in  its 
character.  In  his  code,  *'■  the  Rousikaia  Pravdn"  is  fuund  the  pur- 
suit of  an  as.sassin  by  all  the  relatives  of  thi:  dead  ;  there  is  the 
"  wehrgfld*'  for  different  crimes,  tlic  judicial  duel,  the  ordeal  by 
boiling  water,  even  a  jur\-  of  twelve  citizens  to  decide  on  all  points 
of  law.  .And  by  the  marriage  of  the  relatives  of  Jaroslaf  he  was 
closely  connected  with  many  of  the  Courts  of  Europe.  His  sister 
mairied  the  King  of  Poland,  one  of  his  daughters  married  Harold 
the  Brave,  King  of  Norway,  another  Henry  1.  of  France,  and  a 
third  Andrew,  King  of  Hungary ;  whilst  Vladimir,  his  eldest  son 
fcf.  the  Danish  "Waldemar"),  is  said  to  have  espoused  Githa, 
daughter  of  Harold,  King  of  England,  ^^oreover,  his  Court  was  an 
asylum  for  exiled  princes  in  Western  Europe.  The  sons  of  Edmund 
Ironsides,  St.  Olaf,  the  exiled  King  of  Norway,  and  a  Prince  of 
Sweden,  all  found  a  welcome  in  the  Russian  capital.  Vu  s\tfix\^ 
e  who?e  of  the  Varangian  d^Daslv  Ku&^ui  vj?k 
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thoroughly  European  than  she  was  again  till  the  daj-s  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  opened  out  a  new  line  of  policy  for  her,  reuniting  her 
with  the  West. 

To  this  day  many  Russian  families— aiid  they  are  the  leading 
ones — will  boast  of  tJieit  Scandinavian  origin,  just  as  our  own  old 
families  boast  of  having  come  lo  England  in  the  Conqueror's  train. 
By  the  stepping-stone  of  Normandy  the  Northmen  reached  England  ; 
by  the  stejiping- stone  of  Gotland  they  reached  Russia  :  both  waves 
starting  from  the  fountain-head  of  Denmark. 

J.    THBODORE    BEMT. 


IE  SAGE'S  novel,  "  Gil  Bias  of  Santillana,"  enjoys  a  world-wide 
_rf  reputation.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  manners,  an  apotheosis  of 
the  indifferent  worldlins  lo  whom  neither  virtue  nor  roguery  is  in 
itself  commendable  or  hateful,  but  to  whom  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  success  in  that  pursuit,  constitute  Uie  aim  and  end  of  existence. 
The  book,  it  has  been  slircwdly  said,  is  as  moral  as  experience  ;  it  is 
also  as  useful ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  its  popularity.  Besides, 
I^  Sage  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  describing,  in  a 
fresh,  pure,  and  simple  style,  that  which  is  not  pure,  and  of  touching 
the  evils  of  his  time  lightly,  but  always  on  the  weak  spot.  Gil 
Bias  tells  his  own  story,  and  relates  his  illusions,  his  struggles,  his 
failures  and  successes,  with  unimpaired  cheerfulnens  and  good- 
hutnoured  philosophy.  He  dilates  and  reflects  on  all  he  sees,  and 
on  the  whole  exercises  his  wil  as  well  on  his  own  history  as  on  the 
actions  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  All  that  he  narrates  is 
simple  and  drawn  from  the  life  ;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a  minor 
feature  of  the  picture  which  does  not  aim  both  at  satirising  and 
finding  excuses  for  the  foibles  of  mankind.  Gil  Bias  spares 
nothing  and  nobody,  and  even  his  own  shortcomings  are  exposed 
with  sparkling  drollery  and  vengeful  frankness,  though  he  gives  him- 
self credit— and  to  others  as  well^for  the  upwellings  of  a  better 
nature.  He  is  a  true  type  of  men  kindly  disposed  and  not 
evil-intentioned,  but  withal  weak  in  the  flesh  and  unable  always  to 
resist  temptatiun,  even  whilst  he  knows  that  he  will  repent  of  it 
aftenvards. 

It  lias  been  said  that  Lc  Sage,  in  his  one-act  farce»  *'  Le  Temple 
dc  Mt-moirCj"  represented  at  Ihe  Fair  St.  Laurent  in  1725,  and  after- 
wards at  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal,  ridiculed  the  exaggerated 
I  admiration   for  Voltaire— then    only   known   by   the   tragedies   of 

^ft  "(Edipe,"  "  Artemire,"  and  "  Mari-inine,"  and  through  his  i>oEm  of 
^B  "  La  Ligue,"  a  feeble  and  first  sketch  of  the  "  Hcnriade  "—by  ntiking 
^M    a  poet  who  wishes  to  reach  the  Temple  of  McraoT^  p\eV  uij)  ^^iQ^V 
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\jt  Sage's  farce,  interspersed  with  songs,  opens  u-ith  the  appearance 
of  Folly  and  PierroL  Folly  bewails  the  misfortune  ihal  so  many  men 
are  anxious  to  flirt  with  her,  but  that  none  seems  to  wish  to  marry 
her ;  whereupon  her  confidant  advises  her  to  adopt  the  name  of 
Glory,  and  to  promise  a  perennial  name  in  history  to  him  who  will 
make  her  his  wife,  for  '*  poets  are  not  the  only  persons  who  love 
to  be  mAche-Lturicri  and  amatairs  de  famtf.*'  Fame  approves  of 
this  advice  ;  Folly  thereupon  shakes  her  bauble,  and,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  Temple  of  Memory  arises  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill.  Various 
suitors  for  her  hand  now  come  upon  the  stage.  First,  a  conqueror, 
whose  only  delight  is  fighting,  bullets,  pistols,  and  knives,  and  who 
declares  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  any  one  at  the  head  of  a  goodly 
number  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  has  a  right  to  another  man's 
property."  Then  a  rich  miller  makes  her  a  proposal.  Next  an  artist 
asks  for  her  hand,  who  is  dressed  as  a  Harlequin,  professes  to  be  a 
good  fellow,  promises  to  be  very  uxorial,  and  shows  I^olly  how  to 
borrow  different  colours  from  his  variegated  coat.  Folly,  under  the 
disguise  of  Glor)',  recommends  him  to  marry  a  rich  woman,  and  not 
to  sue  for  her  liand,  for  he  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  dying  on  a 
dunghill  unless  he  acts  up  to  her  recommendation.  But  the  artist 
replies  that  he  will  be  happy  to  live  with  her  on  such  a  nialodorous 
spot,  whereupon  I'olly,  carried  away  by  enihusiasm,  exclaims,  "  Vivcnt 
les  Gucux  ! "  an  exclamation  which  the  great  French  song-writer,  j 
B^ranger,  utilised,  about  ninety  years  later,  as  the  last  line  of  the  j 
burden  of  his  song,  "  Les  Gueux."  M.  Tout-Uni,  or  Mr.  Quite-  \ 
Smooth,  a  poet,  now  appears,  and  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  hand  of 
Glory,  but  is  rebuked  for  his  presumption  by  M,  Prone- Vers,  Extoller 
of  Verses — by  whom  it  is  said  Voltaire's  friend  Thi^riot  was  meant 
— who  sues  her  in  the  name  of  tliat  "  Phccnix  of  poets,"  his  "  illus- 
trissime"  friend,  the  "  c^^rissimc  "  autlior  of  ao  "  el^gantissime" 
poem,  "far  superior  to  all  poems  past,  present,  and  future,  and  I 
whose  praises  he  will  never  cease  to  sing."  Folly  replies  that  she 
knows  by  these  hyperbolic  epithets  what  kind  of  Homer  is  meant. 
Three  other  poets  arrive  as  fresli  suitors ;  but  Folly  now  appears  j 
under  her  own  true  colours,  argues  that  no  real  difference  exists 
between  herself  and  Glory,  and  expresses  her  willingness  to 
marry  them  all.  Voltaire,  of  whose  poem,  "  La  Ugue,"  Folly  had 
already  said — 


Dans  cc  jHxroe  si  vantc, 
L'ait  so  Iraare  un  peu  mdlrait^. 
V'ous  arrangct  rotre  matiere 
.Sfl/w  {lit)  fJcssus  dessous, 
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Sans  tlevont  dcniere ; 

Kt  les  bons  morceaux  y  sont  toiu 

Sans  devnnt  denicrc, 

Sons  dessus  dcssotiE ' — 

inay,  perhaps,  have  felt  still  more  bitterly  the  slinj^  of  a  couplet,  also 
siiDg  by  Folly,  and  referring  lu  his  tragedy,  "  CEdipus,"  written  when 
he  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  perfomicd  in  1718  forty-five  limes  in 
succession,  and  publislied  the  following  year  with  some  letters  to  a 
friend,  in  which  are  analysed  the  "  CJidipus  "  of  Sophocles,  a  tragedy 
of  the  same  name  by  Corneillc,  and  his  own.  The  lines  sung  by 
Folly  in  the  fifteenth  and  last  scene  of  the  "  Temple  de  M(^moire  " 
are  as  follows  : — 

Un  s«jei  troitc  par  Corneillc 

N'arait  qu'un  prix  trC-s-incertnin  ; 

Mais  il  (ievient  unc  iiierveille, 

En  OOLU  pauant  <Ic  itiAin  en  tnain  ! 

tia  !  vniinicnt  vuiic  ! 

Zifite,  zcsle  et  Innls, 

Kti  grand  trio  le  voilit. 

Dans  le  Temple  lic  MtJmyite. 

r!e  Sage  renewed  his  attack  on  the  poet  ten  years  later.  In  the 
last  volume  of  "Gil  Bias,"  which  appeared  in  1735,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Don  Gabriel  Triaquero,  a  fashionaijle  playwright  (bk.  x. 
ch-  5),  whom  everj'body  runs  to  see,  for  no  better  reason  tlian 
that  he  is  fashionable,  and  which,  it  was  generally  believed,  was 
intended  for  Voltaire.  AVhen,  in  1752,  five  years  after  Le  Sage's 
death,  the  "  Age  of  IvOuis  XIV."  was  published,  the  then  celebrated 
Voltaire  saw  his  way  to  pay  off  a  literary  grudge,  and  could  not 
resist  the  temptation.  He  says  in  this  work  :  "  *  Gil  Bias'  is  still 
read  because  it  is  true  to  nature  ;  but  it  is  entirely  taken  from  the 
Spanish  romance  called  '  La  Vidad  de  lo  Escudiero  Horn  Marcos 
d'Obrego.'  "  '^  This  criticism  of  Voltaire  was  soon  followed  by  others. 
The  very  trouble  Le  Sage  had  taken  to  render  his  novel  perfect,  the 
pains  he  had  bestowed  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  times  he  describes, 
scr\'cd  as  a  reason  for  attacking  him  and  his  book,  and  for  accusing 
him  of  impudent  plagiarism.     Father  Juan  d'isia,  a   well-known 

'  These  words  are  nol  in  Ix-  Mmd  in  the  Mxlh  volume  of  ihc  m&Ut  tie  la 
F»i%,  Anulcrd.ini.  Zacharic  Chdtelain,  173I,  in  which  voliunc  Lt  Temple  Je 
Mimoirt  is  publi^cd. 

■Ticknor.  '\nhii.//uUfryi>/S/aMisAI.iftrature,\6\.  III.,  p.  a,  ch.  34,  observes: 
"  The  idea  ibal  ihc  Gil  Blat  was  taken  cnlircly  from  the  Marcos  lU  Obrtipn  of 
Espiiicl,  or  was  very  seriously  iniJelited  10  that  work,  Is  ai  absiwi  la  N<i\\aATC"t 
node  oi  tpcUiag  ihc  title  of  tbc  book,  whicli  evidently  he  Vtad  XiVtvx  wtft^  wv4.  il      I 
^^  wiicb  be  could  evea  btve  bean!  veiy  little. "  .  ^^^ 


Spanish  author,  stigmatised  Le  Sage  as  having  stolen  "  Gil  Bias ' 
from  a  manuscript  which  an  unknown  Andalusian  advocate 
had  given  to  the  Frenchman  whilst  in  Spain.  Tlie  padrt  had  his 
own  Spanish  translation  of  the  French  novel  printed  and  published 
in  Madrid  in  1787,  omitting  some  parts  and  ahcring  others,  adding 
to  it  a  long  and  not  successful  continuation,  and  stating  on  the 
lille-page  that  Gil  lilas  was  "  now  restored  to  its  country  and 
native  language  by  a  Spaniard  wha  does  not  choose  to  have  his 
nation  trifled  with."  But  nobody  believed  in  the  Spanish  advocate  and 
in  the  manuscript  given  to  Le  Sage  in  Spain,  for  he  had  never  been 
there.  In  i8i8  Count  I-'ranfiois  de  Neufchiteau  read  a  dissertation 
before  the  French  Academy,  in  which  he  tried  to  show  that  Le  Sage 
was  the  author  of  "  Git  Bias,"  and  this  dissertation  he  enlarged, 
improved,  and  published  in  1820,  as  a  preface  to  an  edition  of  this 
novel.'  The  same  year,  a  learned  Spanish  exile,  Don  Juan 
Antonio  Llorente,  who  was  then  living  in  Paris,  and  who  had  just 
published  a  "  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,"  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  a  Memoir  of  Critical  Obser^-attons,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  establish  that  "  Gil  Bias  "  had  not  been  written  by 
Le  Sage,  but  by  a  Spaniard.  This  Memoir  was  forwarded  to  a 
imittee,  composed  of  MM.  de  NeufchSlcau,  Raynouard,  and 
lontey  ;  but  no  report  seems  ever  to  have  been  made.  Eighteen 
months  after  the  presentation  of  Llorente's  Memoir,  the  first  of  these 
gentlemen  read  to  the  Academy  an  "  Examen  du  nouveavi  sj-sl^me  sur 
Tauleur  de  '  Gil  IJlas,'  ou  rdponse  aux  Observations  critiques  de  M, 
Llorente,"  which  was  published  the  same  year.  This  was  shortly 
afterwards  replied  to  by  M.  Llorente,  who  amplified  and  sent  forth,  in 
the  form  of  a  boolc,  his  "  Obse^^■ation5  critiques  sur  le  Roman  de  '  Gil 
Bias  de  Santillane,'"  in  which  he  maintains  that  this  novel  was  the 
work  of  the  Spanish  historian  de  Solis,  chiefly  because  no  one  but 
this  gentleman  could  have  planned  such  a  fiction  at  the  time  "  Gil 
Bias"  is  supposed  to  have  been  written.  Llorente's  book  is  divided 
into  fourteen  chapters,  of  which  the  first  and  twelfth  contain  the  pre- 
tended history  of  the  manuscript,  whilst  the  other  ten  attempt  to 
prove  its  existence.  The  second  chapter  is  called  "  A  Chronology 
of  the  Life  of  Gil  Bias,"  and  gives  the  d^ys  and  the  months  when 

'  Tills  disMTfAlion  waf  renlly  written  liy  Victor  Hugo,  then  a  very  ytningman. 
This  is  partly  hinted  .it  by  ihc  words  Marius  use*  in  the  Afit/rabUs :  "She 
(Cmcltc)  MTcnild  not  fnil  to  esteem  nnrl  value  mc  if  she  knew  thai  [  am  the  reft] 
nnthor  oflbc  dissertation  on  Mircos  Ohregon  &t  la  Konda,  which  M.  Frftojms  de 
/^caJihJle:tu  apjwpriatcd,  and  used  as  n  preface  to  his  edition  of  OW  fi/at ; "  and 
A  absolutely  confirmed  ia  a  chapter  of  yictor  Huga  rucontl  par  tin  Umvi'm  de  te 
-  ii  a  work  said  to  be  wriltcn  hy  Madame  Hugo. 
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certain  events  of  the  novel  are  supposed  to  have  happened.  Ac- 
cording to  Ibis  chapter,  Gil  Bias,  bora  In  15S8,  was  about  thirty- 
two  or  thiity-tbree  years  old  when  Philip  III.  died,  and  was 
fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine  when  he  married  for  the  second  time  in  1646. 

In  the  North  AmerUan  Rezitetu  for  October  1827  appeared  an 
article  "Who  wrote  'Gil  Bias'?"  of  which  the  author,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Everett,  inclines  to  the  belief  that  de  Solis,  and  not  Le  Sage,  was  the 
author  of  "  Gil  Bias."  He  bases  his  opinion  chiefly  on  Llorente's 
"  Observations,"  and  states  frankly  that  he  has  not  seen  the 
"Examcn"  of  the  Count  dc  Ncufchatcau,  in  defence  of  that  novel, 
but  has  derived  the  lattcr's  reasons  from  the  work  of  Morente. 
Mr.  Everett's  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Spanish  origin  of  "Gil 
Bias  "  are  :— 

i".  The  minute  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  the  poHlical» 
geographical,  and  statistical  situation  of  Spsin,  and  with  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants. 

a".  The  considerable  number  of  errors,  more  or  less  obvious, 
principally  in  the  manner  of  HTJting  the  nanacs  of  places  and  persons, 
and  most  naturally  accounted  for  by  considering  them  as  the  errors 
of  a  person  transcribing  names  vrith  which  he  was  not  perfectly 
familiar. 

3°.  The  mixture  of  Spanish  idioms,  and  even  Spanish  words  and 
phrases,  to  be  found  in  "  Gii  Bias/' 

4*  The  illustrating,  by  an  example  in  French,  "  Ics  inlermWes 
font  beaut^  dans  une  comi^die,"  the  verbal  niceties  of  the  style  of  the 
Spanish  poet,  Gongora. 

5".  The  probability  of  Le  Sage  having  taken  "Gil  Bias  "  from  the 
same  source  as  "The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,"  which  came  out 
in  1738  as  an  avowed  translation  from  an  unpublished  Spanish 
manuscript. 

Thesesamearguments,  amplified  and  worked  out,  as  well  as  many 
fresh  ones,  have  been  used  in  an  article  also  called  "  Who  wrote 
'Gil  Bias'"?  which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  Blackivood's 
Magazine  for  1 844,  and  in  which  arc  ably  maintained  the  views  of  those 
who  persist  in  believing  that  "  Gil  Bias  "  is  of  Spanish  origin.  Fol- 
lowing chiefly  Llorente,  the  writer  of  this  article  states  that "  Gil  Bias  " 
is  translated  from  a  manuscript  written  in  S|>anish  by  Don  Antonio 
de  Solis  y  Ribadencira,  author  of  "  Histona  dc  la  Conquista  de 
Mcjico."  The  reasons  given  for  this  assertion  arc :  1",  that  this 
novel  abounds  in  facts  and  allusions  which  none  but  a  Spaniard 
could  know ;  and,  2",  that  it  abounds  in  cttots  w^wcV  'cvq  ^^MvVii^ 
cotUd  make. 
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It  is  further  stated  that  Le  Sage  obtained  the  manuscript  from  Ihe 
library  of  his  friend  and  patror,  ilic  Abbe  clc  Lyonnc,  third  son  of 
Hugo,  Marquis  de  Lyonnc,  a  lover  of  S]janis1i  literature,  who  was 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  S[>ain  in  1656  (1658),  and  who,  whilst 
there,  lived  in  great  intimacy  witli  Louis  dc  Haro,  Duke  of  Montoro, 
^B  As  an  additional  argument,  it  is  mentioned  that  "The  Bachelor  of 
^B  Salamanca,"  published  in  1738,  which  the  author  himself  admitted  to 
^P  be  a  translation  from  a  Spanish  manuscript,  and  of  which  he  never 
produced  the  original,  bears  a  great  similarity  to  '*  Gil  Bias,"  and  con- 
I       tains  part  of  that  manuscript  relating  to  America,  and  not  found  in 
^B  the  lost- mentioned  work  of  Le  Sage.    Nineteen  {loints  of  resemblance 
"  are  brought  forward  to  prove  this.     It  is  also  argued  that  the  fre- 
quent   allusions   in    "Gil    Ulas "  to   some   of  the  most    remarkable 
^B  characters  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  only  demonstrate  "that  the 
^^  extremes  of  society  are  very  uniform  .  .  .  and  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment ...  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  every  couJitry." 

I        The  facts  and  allusions  which  none  but  a  Spaniard  could  know 
arc  as  follows  : — 
I.  The  custom  of  travelling  on  mules,   the  coin  ducats,   the 
begging  with  a  rosary  as  well  as  the  extorting  money  in  the  manner 

■  which  Gil  Ulas  delineates,  and  the  subterranean  caves  described  by 
Captain  Rolando. 

2.  The  words  "  dire  son  rosaire,  rezar  su  ro5ario,"as  foreign  to  the 
habits  of  a  *'\'ieux  militaire;"  travelling  the  whole  day  without  meet- 
ing any  one ;  the  escorting  of  a  coach,  and  the  drawing  of  that  vehicle 
by  mules. 

3.  The  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Spain. 

4.  The  exact  description  of  the  class  of  women  known  in  Spain 
by  the  name  "Beats." 

5.  The  dinner-hour  at  twelve  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and 

I  Philip  IV. 
6.  The  description  of  the  Spanish  innkeepers,  so  different  from 
the  French,  as  well  as  the  intimate  knowledge  displayed  by  Gil 
Bias  of  the  houses  of  noblemen  at  Madrid  {bk.  ii.  ch.  7,  and  bk.  vii. 
ch.  .3). 
7.  The  acquaintance  with  Spani^  habits  and  customs,  as  Mer- 
gelina  putting  on  her  mantle  to  go  to  mass  (bk.  ii.  ch.  7) ;  Gil 

■  joining  the  muleteer  (bk.  iii.  ch.  i);  Rolando  informing  Gil 
that  his  comrades  were  three  days  in  prison  before  being  put  10 
death  (bk.  iii.  ch.  2) ;  the  allusion  to  the  Andalusian  way  of  managing 
n  doalt  ibk.  iii.  ch.  5) ;  and  to  the  "  Caballeros  en  I'laza,"  or 
amateur  gcallemen  tuW-fighters  (bk.  iv.  ch.  1> ;  ^\\e  Areas  ot  tiwt 
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inquisitor  and  his  serronts ;  ihe  inkstand  called  '*  Tintero  de  Escri- 
bano,''  which  tliu  S[>antsli  scriveners  alwaj-s  carry  about  with  them, 
as  n-cll  as  the  whole  scene  between  Ambrosia  de  Lamcla  and  Simon 
^k.  vi.  ch.  i);  the  custom  of  carrying  wine  in  leathern  bags 
(bk.  ii.  ch.  6);  the  appointment  of  Ignatio  to  the  arclideacunry  of 
Granada,  by  virtue  of  a  particular  bull  (bk.  x.  ch.  12);  and  the 
alluaon  which  the  Count-Duke  of  Olivarez  makes  to  Don  AlphoQSO 
de  Le}-va  about  the  objection  of  ttie  Aragoncsc  to  be  governed  by 
any  other  but  the  king  himself,  or  by  a  person  of  the  royal  blood 
(bk.  xi.  ch.  13). 

8.  The  use  in  '*  Gil  Bias  "  of  *'  Don  "  prefixed  in  Spanish  to  the 
Christian  and  never  to  the  surname,  as  Don  Juan,  whilst  its  synonym 
**Dom''  is  in  Fr.-ince  prefixed  lo  the  surname,  as  Dom  Cahnet ; 
"dame"  as  a  translation  of  '*  se&ora,"  and  the  latter  word  itself  ;  as 
well  as  the  employment  of  many  other  Spanish  expressions  and  idioms, 
such  as  "seizor  escudero,  seiior  caballero,  famosa  comedia,  hidalgo, 
contador  mayor,  cidor,  escribano,  hospital  de  niPtos,  olla  podrida, 
marmalada  de  bcrengaria,  picaro,  etc." 

9.  The  knowledge  that  during  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  the  actors 
lodged  in  the  provinces  in  the  buildings  in  which  dramatic  perform- 
ances were  represented. 

10.  The  idiomatic  Spanish  verses  which  Don  Gaston  de  CogoUos 
ungs  in  the  Tower  of  Segovia  (bk.  ix.  ch.  5). 

1 1.  The  words  which  Le  Sage  has  evidently  translated  from  the 
Spanish,  such  as  "  seigncnr,  dame,  cavalier,"  as  well  as  many 
expressions  of  Spanish  origin,  such  as  "  i  Dieu  ne  plaise,  its  sont 
tous  plus  durs  que  des  Juifs,  graces  au  cicl,  patiiarche  des  Indcs, 
gar^on  de  familEe,  b^^fice  simple,  gari^on  de  bien  ct  d'honneur, 
£uneux  directcur,  labourcur,  disciple,  viccroi,  Juif  comme  Pilate, 
donnir  la  sieste,  rcndrc  de  trcts-humbles  graces,  etc" 

.  -ra.  The  local  knowledge  of  Spanish  towns,  as  shon'n  by  Gil  Bias, 
such  as  the  mentioning  of  a  church  at  Toledo  called  '*  de  los  Reyes," 
the  speaking  of  the  Prado  of  Madrid  as  the  "  prd  de  Saint-Jerome," 
the  quoting  the  "Rue  des  Infantes"  and  the  "Maison  des  Re- 
penlies"  in  the  same  town;  and  the  statement  that  I-ucretia,  the 
repentant  mistress  of  Philip  IV. ,  is  going  into  the  nunnery  of  "la 
Incamacion,"  reserved  expressly  for  nuns  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  loyal  family  of  Spain.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
mentioning  of  no  less  than  seventy  provinces  and  large  towns  in 
Spain,  and  of  one  hundred  and  tliree  Spanish  villages  and  towns 
of  inferior  importance,  many  oi  them  uuknown  oul  ol  ^^\.  cwmVD}. 
I  J.  The  citing  of  the  names  of  thirteen  duVe^  a.ni  t\%\a.\.  tOttSAs^ 
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of  whicli  four  only  are  fictitious,  whilst  the  title  of  "  Admirante  de 
Castilia,"  also  quoted,  did  not  exist  when  "  Gil  Bias  "  was  published; 
the  naming  of  about  sixty  persons  celebnted  in  their  day  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  belonging  to  distinguished  families,  and 
the  employment  of  twcnly-nine  names,  really  Spanish,  but  applied  to 
imaginary  characters,  as  well  as  forty-five  names  **  intended  to 
explain  the  character  of  those  to  whom  they  are  given,  like  Mrs. 
Slipslop  and  Parson  Trulliber  in  English,  retained  by  Le  Sage, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  their  original  signification." 
The  errors  which  no  Spaniard  would  make  are  : — 

1.  Tlie  orthographical  mistakes  which  abound  in  **  Gt!  Bias/'  and 
which  prove  that  Le  Sage  transcribed  his  novel  from  a  manuscript, 
such  as  *'  Corcuclo "  instead  of  "  Corzutrlo,"  "  Manjuelo "  for 
•'  Majuelo,"  "  Londona"  for  "  Londoiio,"  *'  carochas  "  for  "  corozas," 
"cantador"  for  "contador,"  "Segiar  "  for  "Scgutar,"  "Moyadas" 
for  "  Miajadasj,"  *'  Priego  "  for  "  Plieg:o." 

2.  Le  Sage's  ignorance  of  Spanish  etiquette  by  supposing  as 
equivalent  words  *'  Senor"  and  "  Senoria,"  the  latter  title  being  only 
given  to  people  of  high  station  and  illustrious  rank. 

3.  The  anecdote  about  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Salamanca 
being  found  in  the  streets  intoxicated  j  which  does  not  tally  with 
Spanish  manners,  but  was  interpolated  by  Le  Sage. 

4.  The  many  errors  in  the  spelling  of  Spanish  places,  which  go 
far  to  prove  that  Lc  Sage  did  not  copy  these  names  from  printed 
books. 

5.  The  historicid  errors  to  be  found  in  "  Gil  Bias,"  and  of  which 
only  one,  which  occurs  in  the  story  of  Don  Ponipeyo  de  Castro 
{bk.  UL  ch.  7),  is  confessed  by  Le  Sage,  "  though  the  original  Spanish 
author  may  have  fallen  into  some  of  them." 

6.  The  errors  of  Le  Sage  himstilf,  such  as  Donna  Mencia's  first 
husband  dying  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  five  or  six 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  "  Le  Manage 
de  Vengeance  "  (bk.  iv.  ch,  4)^  which  did  not  take  place,  as  de- 
scribed,  in  the  lime  of  PhiHp  IL,  but  three  hundred  years  before, 
during  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  1283;  Gil  Bias,  after  his  release  from  the 
Tower  of  Segovia,  telling  his  patron,  Alphonso  de  Leyva,  tliat  four 
months  before  he  had  held  an  important  office  under  the  Spanish 
crown  (bk.  ix.  ch.  10),  while  he  states  to  Philip  IV.  that  lie  was  six 
months  in  prison  at  Segovia  (bk.  xi.  ch.  2) ;  and,  above  all,  the  error 
of  Scipio   (bk.   .xi.   ch.  1)  returning  to    his   master   in  1631,  and 

mforming  him  that  Philip  III.  had  died,  that  the  Cardinal  Duke  of 
Aad  lost  ivs  office,   and    that  the  Counl  ot  OWvaiei  ^m 
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appointed  prime  minister,  whilst  in  reality  the  Duke  of  Lcrma  had 
been  dismissed  three  years  before  the  death  of  the  king,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda.  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  Jjc  Sage,  in  transcribing  froni  the  supposed  Sjmnish  manuscript, 
left  out  the  words  "  the  Duke  of  Uzeda,  son  of,"  for  tliat  nobleman 
was  really  turned  out  of  office  at  the  deatJi  of  Philip  III. 

Moreover,  the  reasons  given  why  Le  Sage  claims  to  be  the  author 
of  "  Gil  Bias,"  but  merely  the  translator  of  the  ''"  Badielor  of  Sala- 
manca," are,  that  the  "  Bachelor  "  "  had  been  lung  in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lyonnc  and  his  son  before  it  became  the  property 
of  Le  Sage  ;  and,  although  tolerably  certain  that  it  had  never  been 
diligently  perused,  the  French  author  could  not  be  sure  that  it  had  not 
attracted  superficial  notice,  and  that  the  name  was  not  known  to 
many  people."  Then,  after  expressing  "  the  tenderness  to  the  friend 
and  companion  of  our  boyhood,  and  gratitude  to  him  who  has 
enlivened  many  an  hour,  and  added  so  much  to  our  stock  of  in- 
tellectual happiness,"  the  article  in  Blackwood  ends  by  aftirming 
that  "the  main  fact  contended  for  by  M.  l.lorente — that  is,  the 
Spanish  origin  of  '  Gil  Bias ' — is  undeniable;  and  the  subordinate  and 
collateral  points  of  his  sj'stem  [are]  invested  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability." 

A  late  German  author  and  well-known  Spanish  scliolar,  Charles 
Frederic  Franceson,  published  in  1857  a  pamphlet,  written  in  French, 
"  Essai  sur  la  Question  dc  rOriginalitd  de  *  Git  Btas,' "  in  which  he 
defended  Lc  Sage  against  the  accusations  of  Llorcntc.  In  this  essay 
he  argues  that  **  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,"  being  published  after 
"Gil  Bias,"  can  only  be  called  a  weakened  reflex  of  the  earlier 
written  novel ;  that  there  are  as  many  Siianish  words  and  phrases 
in  Le  Sage's  avowed  translations,  '*  Lc  Diable  Boiteux,"  "  Guz- 
man d'AIfarache,"  and  "  Estevanille  Gonsalez,"  as  in  "Gil  Bias;" 
and  that  Spanish  words  have  not  always  an  equivalent  in  French, 
so  that  "  prtf "  is  not  the  same  .is  *'  prado,"  "  maire  "  as  "  cor- 
regidor,"  &c.  He  further  observes  that  even  Voltaire,  who  did 
not  know  Spanish  well,in  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  tale,  "  Jenni,  ou 
I'Athce,"  of  which  the  action  takes  place  at  Barcelona,  employs  a 
certain  number  of  allegorical  names,  indicating  the  character  or  pro- 
fession of  the  personages  to  which  they  belong,  such  as  Senora  Boca 
Venneja  (ruddy-mouth),  Senor  Don  Inigo  y  Mendrozo  (coward), 
and  some  others.  He  also  sUtes  that  the  accusation  that  Le  Sage 
sometimes  writes  "  Juan,  Pedro,"  and  similar  Spanish  names,  and 
sometimes  "Jean,  Pierre"  in  French,  is  nol  c\w\\t  coueCu  TW 
aovcluit  always  employs  Sj^anish    names  w\ieu  vV\e^    a.\*i  wxXct 
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differently  from  French  ones,  and  often  accompanies  them  by  "Don  ;" 
but  when  they  are  identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  both  languages,  he  writes 

ithe  French  form,  as  *'  Don  Gaston,  don  Alphonse,  don  Louis,  don 
F^Hx."  *'  Dom  "  is  not  the  equi^-alent  of  tlie  Spanish  "  Don,"  but  is 
applied  in  French  to  certain  members  of  religious  orders;  "dame" 
and  "maSlre"  are  used  by  Molifere  in  the  " Kv&xfi,"  as  "dame 
Claude,"  "mahre  Jacques;"  "seigneur"  and  "cavalier"  are  only 
written  to  give  locil  colouring  to  "  Ciil  Ulas  ;"  the  four  lines  which 
Don  Gaston  de  CogoUos  sings  arc  possibly  taken  from  a  Spanish 
author,  whilst  the  misspelling  of  proper  names,  towns,  places,  &c.,  is 
probably  owing  to  printers'  errors  or  to  carelessness.  M.  Fianceson 
Olives  also  in  his  pamphlet  the  translation  of  all  the  passages  which 
I^  Sage  has  borrowed  from  EspJnel'i  "  Marcos  de  Obregon,"  and  a 
^P  list  of  Spanish  authors  laid  under  contribution  by  the  French  novel- 
writer,  as  well  as  tlie  original  passages  of  Firen^uola's  Italian  Irans* 
lation  of  Apulcius's  "Golden  Ass,"  from  which  Gil  Bias's  adventures 

I  in  the  cave  of  the  robbers  have  been  taken. 
'*  The  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Gil  Bias,"  as  given  by  M.  Llorente, 
is  uTong,  though  it  seems  ridiculous  to  treat  a  novel  like  an  historical 
work,  and  to  verify  ever)-  dale  on  which  certain  actions  of  the  hero  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  place.  Gil  Bias  left  Oviedo  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  (bk.  i.  ch.  i),  and  about  si.x  months  afterwards 
Donna  Meucia  dc  Mosquera  relates  to  him  thai  her  husband  died 
seven  years  ago,  when  the  Portuguese  army  was  at  Fez  {bk.  i.  ch.  ii). 
As  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  went  in  1578  with  an  army  to 
Morocco,  where  he  was  killed  the  same  year,  Donna  Mcncia  must 
have  spoken  in  1585  :  therefore  Gil  Bias  was  bom  in  156S,  and  not 
in  1388,  as  Llorente  says.  Then  arises  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
how,  some  time  after  Donn.i  Mcncia's  adventure,  and  after  Portugal 
had  been  annexed  to  Spain  in  15S0,  ihe  master  of  Gil  Bias,  l>on 
Bernard  de  Castil-Blazo,  could  pass  for  a  spyof  the  King  of  Portugal 
(bk.  iii.  ch.  t),  and  how  Don  Pompeyo  de  Caslro  could  mention  a 
King  of  Portugal  when  no  such  monarch  existed — Le  Sage,  in  the 
later  editions  of  "  Gil  Bias,"  altered  this  potentate  into  a  King  of 
Poland  (bk.  iii.  ch.  7) — and  how  Captain  Rolando  could  say  ta 
Gil  Bias  (bk.  iii-  ch.  :)  that,  when  be  entered  the  town  of  Leon,  the 
people  would  not  have  been  more  c.igcr  to  see  him  if  he  had  been  a 
Portuguese  general  taken  prisoner  in  war.  Moreover,  Gil  Bias  was 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  Segovia  a  few  months  before  the  dismissal 
of  the  Duke  of  Lerina,  which  took  place  in  161S.  Our  hero  was 
/Acn  /ifty  years  o\d,  and  married  Antonia  some  time  afterwards. 
When  the  Coant-Dakc  of  Olivarcz  was  exiled  in  i(>A3i  CA  ^\ia 
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would  be  more  than  seventy ;  yet,  nothing  daunted,  he  returns  to 
his  estate  after  tlie  count's  death  111  1646,  calls  himself  a  man  "  who 
begins  to  grow  old,"  raarrics  again,  twenty-eight  years  after  his  first 
marriage,  a  young  lady  between  nineteen  and  twenty,  and  begets  two 
children,  "of  whom  he  devoutly  believes  himself  to  be  the  father." 

It  must  be  obvious  that  any  liierar)*  man,  before  beginning  to 
write  such  a  \>-ork  as  "  Gil  Bias  "  and  to  describe  the  events  of  such 
an  adventurous  career  at  a  peculiar  period  of  history  and  in  a  parti- 
cular country,  would  consult  the  different  travels  and  descriptions 
of  the  land  in  which  his  story  takes  place — would,  so  to  speak^ 
try  to  assimilate  himself  with  the  natives,  and,  by  dint  of  reading 
and  studying,  become,  as  ii  were,  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of 
their  flesh.  Jn  this  article  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  prove  that 
Ijg  Sage  did  so.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  first  two 
volumes  of  " Gil  Bias"  were  published  in  1 715,  the  third  in  1721, 
and  the  last  in  1735. 

(a)  Le  Sage  acquired  tJie  habits  and  customs  of  Spain  (see  Nos. 
1-7,  page  6)  in  some  of  the  books  whiclj  he  perused.  The  travelling 
by  mules  and  the  filthy  state  of  the  beds  is  mentioned  :  '*  Le  .samedi 
quatrieme  d'octobrc,  ayant  chang<i  dc  mules,  jc  partis  de  Pamp^Ione, 
ayant  achet^  dcs  drnps  Jt  cause  de  la  malproprctd  desHls."'  The 
same  book  speaks  of  thy  subterranean  caves  in  Oistile,  where  it  is 
said  **  the  Spaniards  retired  during  the  time  of  the  Moors,"— though 
Le  Sage  places  the  cave  of  Rolando  in  the  Asturias,— and  of  the 
bull-fights  "at  Erija,  five  leagues  from  Kucntes  .  .  .  where  there 
were  four  noblemen  (Caballeros  en  Plaia),  who  fought  all  dressed  in 
black,  and  with  feathers  in  their  hats."  The  Countess  d'Aulnoy' 
describes  abo  at  full  length  a  bull-fight  which  took  place  at  Madrid  in 
1679,  where  six  noble  knights  were  engaged,  and  she  mentions 
another  figlit  in  her  "Mtfmoircs."'  In  her  "Relation  ''*  she  employs 
the  phrase  **  reciter  le  rosairc,''  and  says  that  all  the  Spanish  ladies 
have  one  "attach^  ii  leur  ceinture."  The  same  book  gives  also 
many  examples  of  the  iricks  of  innkeepers  in  Spain.  The  leathern 
bag  of  wine  is  spoken  of  by  her:*  "The  wine  is  put  in  prepared 
goat-skins,  and  it  always  smells  of  pitch  or  burning."  Another  book  of 
travels  *  says  that  "  they  (the  Spaniards)  have  no  other  C3.sks  but  goat- 

■  ymrttaitttt  VfiyagtifEtfia^Hf,  cic     Partis  1669. 

■  Ke!atwt  du  Veya^  en  Es^agne.     Paris.  1690.     Lettrc  X. 

■  MhaciTti  «V  /a  Cvur  tCEfpagm.     ParU,  1 690. 
•LemeVlII. 

•  UUie  IX. 

*  Xe/afum  ^f  Afadn'if.     Cologne,  1665. 
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skins,  which  they  call  BoHegos,  and  which  are  so  pitched  that  wTi«i 
I  drink  I  seem  to  swallow  the  awl  (le  Saint  Crespin)  of  a  shoemaker." 
The  Countess,  in  speaking  of  the  condemned  to  death,  states:' 
*'  Les  lois  du  royaume  dc  Valence  .  .  .  accordent  quelques  jours 
aux  criniinels  aprts  qu'ils  onl  ^t^  jug^s."  Le  Sage  says  that  this  law 
existed  also  in  Leon.  The  particular  bull  allowing  the  Spanish  kings 
to  appoint  archbishops  is  spoken  of  by  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,'  who 
says  :  "  Le  Rol  seul,  en  vertu  d'Indults  du  Saint  Stege,  nomme  aux 
evcch^s  en  Espagne.'  What  " indults "  are  is  to  be  found  in 
Richelet's  Dictionary,  1719:  "11  y  a  deux  sortes  d'indults,  actifs  et 
passifs.  Les  indults  actifs  donnent  le  pouvoir  de  nommer  et  pre- 
senter dcs  benefices  et  de  les  conf^rer.  Les  papes  accordent  ces 
indvilts  aux  Princes,,  aux  Cardinaux,  aux  Archeviqucs,  Eveques  et 
autre*  Prelats."  M.  Llorcntc  also  pretends  that  the  use  of  chocolate 
was  unknown  in  France  at  the  time  Le  Sage  wrote  "  Gil  Bias ; "  but 
Brillat-Savarin,  in  his  '*  Physiolagie  du  GoQt,"'  says  :  "  During  the 
beginning  of  the  Rcgency(i7 15-1723),  chocolate  was  in  more  genera] 
use  than  coffee  ;  because  ii  was  then  taken  as  an  agreeable  nourish- 
ment, whilst  coffee  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  curioi^is  and  extravagant 
drink." 

{h)  The  words  and  passages  in  "Gil  Bias,"  evidently  translated 
from  the  Spanish  (sec  No.  8,  page  7),  and  which  arc  said  not  to  be 
French,  were  partly  used,  as  M.  Franccson  has  already  stated,  to 
give  a  local  colouring  to  the  original,  and  arc,  as  such,  found  in 
some  of  the  books  of  travels  which  have  been  mentioned.  The 
Countess  d'Aulnoy*  uses  "  Sen  or  cordonnier,  hidalgos,  scnor 
escudero,  oidor,  THopital  dc  los  Niflos,  la  famosa  comedia." 
Another  traveller  in  S|)ajn,  a  Dutch  diplomatist,  Aarsens  van  Som- 
niclsdyck,  who  wrote  in  French,*  says  also,  "  Entre  eux  ils  se 
traiteut  de  Senores  Cavalleros."  *  Lc  Sage  .ippears  not  aU-ays  to  have 
lodged  the  actors  in  tlie  "  posadas  de  los  representantes  "  (see  No.  9, 
page  7),  for  Laura  relates  to  Gil  Bias  that  Phenicia  lived  "with  the 
whole  troop  in  a  large  hdi/l garni"  (bk.  vii.  ch.  7). 

{c)  The  dinner-hour  was  twelve  o'clock  in  Paris  as  well  as  in 
Madrid  (sec  No-  5,  page  6).  Boileau,  in  his  third  Satire,  written 
in  1665,  the  very  year  of  Philip  IV.'s  death,  says  that,  "  coming  from 
Mass,  P.  hastens  lo  a  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited,  just  as  tlic  dock 
struck  twelve." 

■  Afi'moiret  <k  lit  Ccur  i  Eipa^nt. 
^  MitkoiU  paur  itudier  la  Cfographif.     Vol.  VI,  1716, 
_  'Af/dJfatiaa  VI.  Section  3.  S  10. 

*  AWa^«m  du  y/^ya^i  en  Jiifaj^ni, 
*  f^/>^fv^'£j/a£ti£  (fail  en  1655),  etc.  Cologne,  16&6. 
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(</)  Llorente  accuses  Le  Sage  of  not  knowing  his  ovn  language 
(see  No.   11,  page  7),  or,  in  other  words,  of  introducing  Spanish 
expressions  into  French.    This  accusation  is  totally  wrong.     Nearly 
all  of  the  words  or  phrases  quoted  as  not  French  are  to  be  found 
in  Richelet's  Dictionar)',  of  which  the  third  edition,  which  I  have 
consulted.was published  in  1719.    Thercwcsee  "cavalier"  described 
as  *'  gentilhomme  qui  porte  I'^p^e ; "  "  seigneur/'  sometimes  used  "  en 
liant,"  as  "  Seigneurs  ChevaUers  Catalans ; "  *'  Sl  Dieu  ne  plaisc ; " 
*'  graces  k  Dieu,"  though  not  "  au  ciel ; "  but,  says  the  French  lexico- 
grapher, "celte  expression  est  basse;"  "  rendre  griccs,  rcndrc  des 
actions  de  graces,"  though  not  "rendre  de  trfcs-humbles  grSces ; " 
"  femme  de  bien  et  d'honneur."  Richelet  has  also  "  famiUe,"  "  viceroi," 
"benefice  simple ; "  he  defines  " laboureur  "  as  " celui  qui cultive  la  terre 
avec  la  charue"  (rrV),  and  gives  as  an  example  "  un  Hche  laboureur," 
which  expression  Le  Sage  likewise  uses  ("Gil  Bias,"  bk.  v.  ch.  i), 
and  which  evidently  cannot  mean  *'  a  rich  day-labourer,"  as  Llorente 
thinks  it  does.     "Disciple,"  spelled  "diciple,"  Is  defined  as  "(fcoHer;" 
*'  Cameux,"  which,  according  to  Llorente,  no  Frenchman  would  use  in 
the  sense  of  "  c^ibre,"  was,  according  to  Richelet,  precisely  employed 
in  that  sense  in  Le  Sage's  time.     Llorente  says  about  the  word 
"direclcur;"  "  Only  a  Spaniard,  or  at  least  some  one  who  has  lived  a 
long  lime  in  Spain,  can  know  the  difference  between  a  monk  who  is 
only  seen  in  the  confessional,  and  a  verj*  reverend  father,  of  the 
'Cordon   Alto,'    of  die    '  Haut  Cordon,'   who  is  called  spiritual 
director  of  consciences,  and  whom  the  devotees  treat  to  pigeons, 
partridges,  and  other  little  dainty  dishes."     In  Richelet's  Dictionary 
"  directeur  "  is  defined  as  the  •'  ordinarj-  confessor  of  a  person,"  iind 
the  t*'0  following  lines  are  quoted  from  Boileau's  tenth  "Satire  : " 
"But  of  all  mon.ils,  thanks  to  the  pious  souls,  none  is  so  well  cared 
for  as  a  tiinctfur  de  femmcs."    The  Countei.s  d'Aulnoy  says  in  her 
"Relation  du  Voyage  en  Espagne:"^  "  M.  Mcllini,  the  Apostolic 
Nuncio,  consecrated  the  'patriarche  des  Indcs  '  on  Trinity,  and  the 
king  was  present'' 

{e)  The  local  knowledge  of  Spanish  towns  displayed  by  Le  Sage 
(sec  No.  12,  page  7)  might  easily  have  been  acquired  ;  for  in 
d'Aulnoy's  "  Relation,"  in  the  thirteenth  Icllcr,  the  Countess  says  : 
"  We  went  to  hear  mass  in  the  Church  de  Los  Reys  at  Toledo."  ■ 
Tiic  "  Maison  des  Repcniics,"  to  which  Sircna  is  sent  ("Gil  Bias," 
bk.  ix.  cli.  7),  may  have  been  anywhere ;  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy 

'  Ullre  X. 

'  Llorente  says  the  knowledge  oi  the  Church  de  W  Re^'W  a.\  To\^\q  "  »X«^^- 
desfireuvcs  irrccvsabla  tic  Texisfence  <l'un  inanuscrit  espag(\D\.*' 
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speaks  of  one  in  her  "  ReUtion  ;  "^  and  so  she  does  four  times  of  the 
existence  of  a  convent  "  Las  Descalzas  Reales,"  called  by  Lc  Sage 
"Monast&re  de  I'Incamation,"  where  the  widows  and  mistresses  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain  used  to  retire.  In  the  third  letter  she  says : 
"  Philip  IV.  preferred  Maria  Calderona  to  a  young  lady  of  noble 
birtli  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  and  who  was  so  hurt  by 
the  Bckleness  of  the  King,  whom  she  really  loved,  ajid  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  that  she  withdrew  to  Las  Dcscalzas  Reales,  where  she 
became  a  nun.  .  .  .  The  King  sent  word  to  La  Calderona  that  she 
had  to  go  in  a  nunnery,  as  it  is  the  custom  when  the  King  quits  his 
mistress."  In  the  ninth  letter  the  Countess  writes  :  "Thi.s  order  of 
the  Carmelites  is  held  here  in  great  veneration.  Even  Queens, 
■when  they  become  widows,  are  obliged  to  spend  with  them  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Don  Juan  (himself  the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  IV.) 
has  an  illegitimate  daughter  who  is  a  Carmelite  nun.  She  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  and  it  is  said  that  she  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
veil ;  but  ii  was  her  destiny,  and  so  it  is  the  fate  of  many  others  of 
her  rank,  who  arc  scarcely  more  satisfied  about  it  than  she  was. 
These  nuns  are  called  DcsciUas  Reales,  which  means  *  royal  ladies.' 
This  rule  applies  even  to  the  King's  mistresses,  whether  tliey  are 
unmarried  or  wido'ft's.  Wlien  he  ceases  to  love  them,  tbey  must 
become  nuns,"  The  Countess  repeats  this  iu  her  fifteenth  and  last 
letter,  and  also  in  her  "  Mifmoircs."  The  knowledge  that  tiierc  was 
such  a  convent,  says  the  auUior  of  the  article  in  Biacktvood,  is  "  a 
still  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  Spanish  manu- 
script." Calling  the  Prado  of  Madrid  by  its  right  name,  and  quoting 
the  "  Rue  des  Infantes,"  is  not  to  be  wandered  at,  for  there  were 
several  guide-books  of  Madrid  printed,  before  "  Gil  Bias"  was  pub- 
lished. The  mentioning  of  so  many  provinces,  large  and  small 
towns,  and  villages  of  Spain,  is  not  marvellous,  as  there  existed 
many  geographical  handbooks  of  Spain,  written  in  Latin,  as  well  as 
Colrnenar's  "  Delices  dEspagne  et  de  Portugal,"  1 707,  translated  into 
Freneli,  and  all  published  long  before  "Gil  Bias  "saw  the  light.  A 
Ifl^e  number  of  these  names  are  also  given  in  the  books  of  travels 
in  Spam,  already  mentioned.  The  titles  of  the  dukes,  counts,  and 
celebrated  persons  to  be  found  in  "  Gil  Bias  "  may  be  discovered  In 
d'Aulnoy's  "Voyage,"  in  her  "  Memoircs  dc  la  Cour  d'Espagnc," 
in  Salazar's  "  Inventaire," '  and  in  mimy  other  works.  I  find,  in  the 
"  Inventaire  "  alone,  the  names  of  the  nobles,  their  residences  and 
incomes,  with  a  list  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  viscounts,  generals, 


'  '  SjJuu,  ImrtMairt  gfnirat  da  piut   funeiutt   rttkertkts   <t<i   tvjraHmtt 
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admirals,  priors^  commanderies ;  and  also  the  councils  and  coun- 
cUlors,  |ircsidenls,  auditors,  secretaries^  and  other  officers,  and  the 
way  they  arc  appointed,  as  well  as  their  ditl'erent  incomes.  In  this 
little  book  are  likewise  given  lists  of  the  officers  of  the  king's 
household,  their  salaries  and  pensions;  and  nt  the  end  of  it  a  table 
showing  the  distances  between  the  different  towm>  and  villages.  In 
the  Countess's  *'  Memoires "  there  is  a  list  of  the  archbishops, 
bisho|>s,  and  different  grandees  of  Spain  ;  she  also  relates  the  history 
of  the  Admirante  of  Castile,  a  title  abolished  when  Le  Sage  wrote, 
but  not  when  the  Countess  penned  her  book.  To  say  that  forty-five 
Spanish  names,  such  as  those  of  Mrs.  Slipslop  and  Parson  Trulliber 
(see  Mo.  13,  page  8),  were  not  likely  to  be  invented  by  any  but  a 
Spaniard  seems  to  me  to  be  forgetting  that  Le  Sage  was  an  accom- 
plished Spanish  scholar;  but,  even  if  he  were  "only  acquainted  with 
the  lighter  part  of  Spanish  literature,"  he  might  easily  have  com- 
pounded these  names.  The  orthographical  mistakes  (see  No.  1 ,  page  Z) 
are,  as  Mr.  Kranceson  has  already  observed,  chiefly  printers'  errors 
or  faults  of  carelessness ;  though  many  of  them,  such  as  "  Contador," 
'*Mi>-adas,"  "  Majuelo,"  and  "  Pliego,"  are  rightly  spelt  in  die  early 
editions  of  "  Gil  Bias."  The  supposed  error  of  Le  Sage  in  imagining 
"seigneur."  "Senor,"  and  *' scigacurie,"  "Senoria,"  to  be  equivalent, 
and  on  which  so  much  stress  lias  been  laid  by  M.  Llorentc,  as  proving 
that  the  French  author  must  have  plagiarised  from  a  Spanish  manu- 
script, without  understanding  what  he  did  (see  No.  2,  page  S),  is  no 
error  at  all.'  Lc  Sage  uses  the  word  "scigneurie"  in  *'Gil  Bias" 
twelve  times  : — 

I".  MTien  speaking  of  the  actresses  who  treat  great  lords  familiarly, 
and  who,  far  from  addressing  them  as  "Excellences,  ne  leur  don- 
oaient  pas  m^me  de  la  seigncuric  "  (bk.  iii.  ch.  10). 

J*.  Don  Rodrigo  de  Caldcron  calls  Gil  Bias  "Seigneur  de 
Santillaae ; "  "  he,"'  says  Gil  Bias,  "  who  had  never  yet  addressed  me 
in  any  other  way  but  as  'vous,  sans  jamais  se  servir  du  terrae  de 
scigncurie ' "  (bk.  viii  ch.  5). 

3°.  Don  Roger  de  Rada,  when  relating  his  adventures,  sa)s  to 
Gil  Bias,  ^  de  peur  d'ennuycr  votre  scigneuric  "'  (bk.  viiu  ch.  8), 

4".  Fabricio  addresses  Gil  Bias  as  "Seigneur  dc  Saniillane,"  and 
then  as  "  Seigneur,  I  am  delighted  with  the  prosperity  of  your 
scigneuric;"  upon  which  Gil  Bias  replies,  "Oh!  que  diable!  irfive 
de  seigneur  et  de  seigneurie"  (bk.  \m.  ch.  9). 

*  Lloteue  say»  dUtinctly  about  the  use  of  the  word  *  ■  seigaeurie  : "  "La  Sli^it. 
D'entcndait  yms  mimcceqn'il  copiatt.' 
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5".  As  love- messenger  of  the  Prince  of  Spain,  Gil  Bias  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  Senora  Mencia  as  "  voire  seigneurie "  (bk.  viii.  cli.  i  o). 

6".  Gil  Bias  says  of  himself  "  Gabriel  Salero  thought  that  he  had 
found  in  '  ma  seigneurie  *  the  best  match  in  Spain  for  his  daughter  " 
(bk.  ix.  ch.  i). 

17",  Gil  Bias  addresses  Senor  Manuel  Ordofiez :  "  My  fritrnd 
Fabricio  would  have  done  miicli  belter  to  remain  with  your 
'seigneurie'  than  to  cultivate  poetry"  (bk.  .\.  ch.  a). 
8".  In  stopping  at  the  liousu  of  Don  Alphonso  dc  Le>'va  at 
Valencia,  Gi!  Bias  relates  :  "  I  found  in  my  room  a  good  bed,  on 
which  my  *  seigneurie,'  having  laid  down,  fell  asleep"  {bk.  x.  ch.  5). 

19".  Joseph  Na\-arro  sa\-s  to  Gil  Bias  ;  "  My  master  has  promised 
to  speak  for  you  to  the  Count  of  Olivarez  *  siir  le  bien  que  je  lui  ai 
dit  de  voire  seigneurie '  "  {bk.  xi.  cU.  3). 
io«.  Scipio  addresses  Gil  Bias  :  "  You  see  that  fortune  lias  great 
designs  on  *  voire  seigneurie' "  {bk  xi.  ch,  6). 
11".  The  dancing-master,  Martin  Ligero,  says  to  Gil  Bias:  "I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  '  voire  seigneurie '  who  selects  the  masters 
for  my  lord  Don  Henry  "  {bk.  xil  ch.  5). 
12*.  Scipio  declares  to  Gil  Bias  :  "  I  like  bettLT  a  good  office 
with  'voire  seigneurie'  than  to  be  again  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the 
Bea"  {bk.  xii.  cli.  6). 
In  none  of  these  cases  can  "seigneurie*'  mean  "Seftoria,"  a  title; 
I        only  given  to  Spanish  grandees.      In  the  first  two  examples  Le  Sage^ 
^ft  uses  the  word  rightly,  as  it  was  then  employed  in  French  for  "the 
^^  title  given  by  the  estate."'     In  the  last  ten  examples  be  seems  to  apply 

*this  expression  en  riant,  or  for  the  sake  of  civility.' 
(/)  The  anecdote  about  the  rector  of  the  University  uf  Sala- 
manca {see  Na  3,  page  8)  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with 
Spanish  manners,  but  only  demonstrates  that,  however  careful  an 
author  may  be,  the  difticulties  of  letting  the  scenes  of  a  novel  take 
place  on  foreign  ground  must  sonic  time  or  other  induce  him  to 
commit  an  error. 

'  Richelct,  in  his  Dictionan*,  define*  "  seigneurie  "  u  *'  une  lerre  seigneurUle," 
aod  quotes  from  Molierc's  VEeoU  tUs  Femmts  (Act  I.  sc.  I)  Chrj-saldc's  lines  to 
Atnolphe,  who  hud  adopted  ttie  oame  or  Monsieur  de  la  Scntche  : — 
Que  diahic  voii&  a  fait  Aii»i  vqus  aviier 
A  qiiarunlc  et  deux  ans  de  vou&  ddbnpliscr, 
Et  d'un  vicux  ironc  pourri  dc  toItc  mctaiht 
Votis  faifc  dans  le  monde  un  nom  de  Bcigncutic  ? 
Richelet  says  a]v>,  "  '  seigneune  '  is  ased  tn  riant,  aod  has  the  «aine  meaning  u 
'  signoha '  amoog  the  Italians,  when  they  speak  to  1  penon  civilly  ;  "  and  then 
he  qaotet  from  Moliin'i  Cfcii  Ima^naire :   "TiH-htiml>Ie  wtvileur  ^  voire 
$cigJiearie.  " 


(g)  The  accusation  of  the  many  topographical  errors  to  be  found 
in  "  Gil  Bias "  (sec  No.  4,  page  8),  of  which  the  enumeralioQ  is 
borrowed  from  Llorcnte,  and  which  errors  are  partly  reproduced  by 
Blatkwood^  has  been  accepted  by  all  Le  Sage's  defenders  as  true. 
But,  if  they  had  consulted  two  maps  of  Spain — a  large  one,  "Carte 
nouvelle  du  royaume  d'Espagne,  dddice  i  Sa  Majesty  CathoUque 
Philippe  v.,"  Paris,  1 705 ;  and  a  smaller  one,  "  L'Cspagne  divis^  en 
tous  scs  royaumes,  principaut^s,  etc,  i  I'usage  de  Monseigneur  le 
due  de  Bourgognc,"  Amsterdam,  1710 — they  would  have  found 
that  Le  Sage  was  nearly  always  right.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  Bttancos,  Rodillas,  Grajal  (bk.  l 
ch.  11),  Moyados,  Valpuesta  (bk.  ii.  ch.  9),  Luceno^  (bk.  iii. 
cb.  3),  Villardesa  and  Almodabar  (bk.  iv.  ch.  11)  spelled  on 
the  laige  map  Viliardssaz  and  iVlmodovar,  on  the  small  map 
ViOardesaz  and  Almodavar— Casiil  Blazo'  (bk,  v.  ch.  x),  Llirias 
(bk.  ix.  ch.  10),  Melilla,  Toralva  (bk.  v.  ch.  i),  Ponte  de  Ducro 
(bk.  ii.  ch.  8),  arc  all  in  their  right  places  and  well  spelt,  whilst 
Almerin  (bk.  v.  ch.  t),  which  ought  to  have  been  Almoharin  accord- 
ing to  M.  Llorentc,  is  printed  so  on  the  small  map,  but  figures  on  the 
large  one  as  "  Jjnorin,"  with  the  usual  sign  of  a  town  before  it,  which 
makes  it  look  like  "  Almorin."  All  these  names  were  not  altered  in 
later  editions,  but  are  10  be  found  in  tlic  edition  of  "Gil  Bias" 
published  in  three  volumes,  Paris,  1731,  and  also  in  the  first  one  in 
four  volumes,  Paris,  1735,  except  that  "Carrillo" — another  of  Le 
Sage's  supposed  mis-spellings  discovered  by  M.  Llorenie — was  cor- 
rectly printed  in  the  edition  of  1721,  but  with  only  one  r  in  the  one 
published  fourteen  years  later.  I*  Sage's  Orbisa  (bk.  x.  ch.  10) 
ought  to  be  Cobisa.  Pefiafiel  is  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  road 
from  Segovia  to  Valladolid  (bk,  x.  cli.  i);  "this  ought  to  be 
PortUlo,"  says  Llorente,  because  Valladolid  is  twelve  leagues  from 
Pcfiafiel,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  there  in  one  day." 
Portillo  is  certainly  on  the  road  between  Valladolid  and  Segovia,  but 
it  seems  not  impossible  to  go  twelve  leagues  when  one  has,  hke  Gil 
Bias,  "  unc  chaise  tirce  |Ui  deux  bonnes  mules."  But  N[.  Llorente 
is  difficult  to  please.  When  Gil  Bias  leaves  Ovicdo,  after  his  father's 
death,  and  continues  his  journey  (bk.  x.  ch.  8)  "i  petites  jounw,^," 
our  Sj>anish  critic  observes  that  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  mules  ought 

'  Uoiente  says  in  bis  (^unaHmtt :  "  D  n'y  ft  m  en  Espognc  lucun  village 
da  Dotn  (le  Lnceno." 

■  LtoriTDtc  writes  :  "  Le  trftductcur  ItU  &'est  penQts  d'ontclUe  \tt  mcA&  Vf^u^'i^- 
BUzo),  puce  (jtt'il  isriit  tuea  gu'il  n'y  avail    point,    ile  ^1%  ^^    ^  w»&  ^^ 
Espagae."    M.  Uoreote  does  not  meu  by  "ptys"  **  wnaVry,'"  \wV  " 'rJCo^f .' 
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not  to  go  at  so  slow  a  pace.    The  blunder  of  placing  Alcala  de 
Henarez  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Segovia  seems  to  be  Le  Sage's 

I  own.  The  author  of  the  article  in  lUachtmif  asks  :  "  If  J^e  Sage  had 
iD\'enled  the  story,  and  clothed  it  with  names  of  Spanish  cities  and 
villages,  taken  from  prinUd  books,  cap  any  one  suppose  that  he 
would  have  fallen  into  all  these  errors?"  It  has  been  proved  that 
they  arc  not  c-rTors  of  Ix  Sage,  but  of  M.  Llorcule;  though,  in  justice 
to  this  gentleman,  it  ought  to  be  slated  thai  several  of  the  towns 
mentioned  by  the  French  author  are  not  found  on  modem  maps. 
{h)  In  a  novel,  even  a  so-called  historical  one,  errors  are  gene- 
rally found;  how  much  more  are  these,  then,  to  be  expected  in  a 
tale  like  *'  Gil  Bias  "?  Le  Sage  attempted  to  eorrcct  one  of  these 
errors  which  occurs  in  the  history  related  by  Don  Pompeyo  dc  Castro, 
by  transferring  the  scene  from  Portugal  to  Poland  ;  "but  how  cornea 
it  to  pass,"  asks  the  author  of  the  article  in  Biackwood^  "that  I^e 
J  Sage,  who  singles  out  with  such  painful  anxiety  the  error  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  sufTers  others  of  equal  importance  to  pass  altogether 

I  unnoticed?"  (See  No.  5,  page  8.)  This  assertion  is  not  quite 
correct,  for  the  following  notice  prefaced  the  edition  of  "Gil  Bias" 
of  1735:- 
*'In  the  third  volume  an  epoch  is  mentioned  (the  time  of  the 
flight  of  Laura  with  Zendono  to  Portugal)  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  history-  of  Don  Pompeyo  tie  Castro,  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  (bk.  iii.  ch.  7).  It  appears  that  Philip  the  Second  had  not 
yet  conquered  PortugaV  and  we  see  here  suddenly  this  kingdom 
under  the  sway  of  Philip  the  Third,'  without  Gil  Bias  being  much 
the  older  for  it.      This  is  a  chronological  fault  which  the  author 

I   has  perceived  too  late,  but  which  he  promises  to  correct  later,  as 
veil  as  many  others,  if  ever  a  new  edition  of  his  works  should 
appear." 
He  corrected  this  fault  there  and  then,  and  left  the  others  to  be 
altered  afterwards.     But  in  1735  Lc  Sage  was  sixty-seven  years  old ; 
and  increasing  infirmities  and  other  literary  labour  probably  pre- 
vented him  from  aLcomi)lishbg  what  he  intended.     To  argue  from 
this — as  is  done  in  Biackivocd's  Mtigazine—\\\.sx  Lc  Sage  left  "  to 
^H    posterity  a  lasting  and  unequivocal  proof  of  his  i)lagiarism  ...  by 
^P    dwelling  on  one  anachronism  as  an   enor  which  he   intended   to 
correct,  in  a  work  swarming  in  every  part  witli  otliers  equally  flagrant, 
^_    of  which  he  takes  no  notice,"  is,  to  say  iJie  least  of  it,  a  general  accu- 

^P         *  The  Poke  of  Alba  conquered  rortu|»nI  in  1580.    (Original  nolc  of  Lc  Sage.) 
* PhUlp  ///.    hcgain  lo  teign  in  I59»,  and  iVtciU'm  \^\.     yj^n^jjawil nol«  of 
■Le  Smffc.) 
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sation  which  requires  other  proofs  than  the  remark  that  these  mistakes 
were  those  •'  into  which  the  original  author  had  fallen,  and  which,  as 
his  object  was  not  to  give  an  exact  relation  of  facts,  he  probably 
disregarded  altogether."  However,  what  is  excusable  in  a  Spaniard 
must  equally  be  so  in  a  Frenchman. 

(/)  In  extenuation  of  the  errors  of  Le  Sage  himself  (see  No.  G, 
page  S)  may  be  brought  forward  the  remark  about  these  being 
mistakes  *'  which  the  original  author  .  .  .  prubably  disregarded 
allogether."  Moreover,  there  is  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  between 
the  publication  of  the  tliitd  and  fourth  volumes  of  "  Gil  Bias,"  and 
therefore  Le  Sage  may  well  have  forgotten  that  the  hero  of  his  novel, 
after  having  left  the  tower  of  Segovia,  says  to  Don  Alphonso  de  Ley  va, 
in  the  thirxl  volume,  that  "  four  months  ago  he  occujjicd  an  important 
post  at  Court"  (bk.  ix.  ch.  lo) ;  and  may  have  alloH'cd  Gil  Bias  to 
tell  die  king,  in  the  first  book  of  the  fourth  volume,  that  *'  he  had 
been  six  months  in  prison  "  (bk.  xL  ch.  %).  That  I^  Sage  was 
very  negligent  in  writing  his  fourth  volume  is  also  proved  by  the 
sup[>o5ed  age  of  the  hero  of  his  novel,  as  compared  with  his  birth 
and  adventures,  described  in  the  first  three  volumes.  The  error 
of  mentioning  the  dismissal  of  the  Diikc  of  Lcrma,  when  Philip  III. 
died,  instead  of  saying,  "  the  Duke  of  U«da,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,"  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  carelessness,  for  Le  Sage 
speaks  rightly  of  the  exile  of  the  Duke  of  Uzcda  in  another  part  of 
••Gil  Bias"  (bk.  xi.  ch.  5).  It  seems  lo  have  been  o  fancy  of  our 
author  to  call  Valcancel  Valcazar  ;  for  the  whole  hisior)'  of  Don 
Henry  ile  Guzman  was  published  in  many  books  well  known  at  the 
time  Le  Sage  wrote. 

(_/')  M.  Franceson  Itas  already  stated  that  *'  The  Bachelor  of 
Salamanca,"  published  after  '*Gil  Bias,"  is  a  weakened  reproduction 
of  this  last  novel  Mr.  Ticknor,  one  of  the  best  Spanish  scholars  of 
modem  times,  says,  in  his  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature, "  that  two 
chapters  of  "The  Bachelor"  arc  taken  from  Morcto's  play,  "  Desd<*n 
con  cl  Dcsdt^n,"  whilst  Saintc-Beuve  maintains  that  several  chapters 
are  borrowed  from  Ths.  Gage,  the  English-American,  "  His  Travail 
b]rSea  and  by  I.and  ;  or,  a  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,  contain- 
ing a  Joumall  of  three  thousand  and  three  hundred  miles  within  the 
main  bnd  of  Americ^a,  etc."  London,  1648,  which  was  translated  into 
French  by  I^  Sicur  dc  llcaulicu.  H.  O'Neil  (/>.  A.  Baillet),  Paris, 
1677.  It  becomes  therefore  dift'icult  to  see  how  "The  Bachelor" 
can  liave  formed  part  of  an  originai  Spanish  manuscript  lonij^  itv  ticvt 
possession  of  the  yfnrqais  de  Lyonne  and  his  soi:\  *,  \o\  a.  ^^ax  ^^;^.'A 
the  French  work  appears  to  have  been  bonowcdtiom  ^ivroXti^^"^' 
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one  of  them  not  even  translated  into  Spanish.'  As  for  "  Gil 
Bias,"  Llorente  and  Blackwood  both  mention  that  two-Uiirds  of 
this  novel  arc  taken  from  well-known  Spanish  works.  If,  therefore, 
Le  Sagt;  copied  **  Gil  Bias "  from  a  manuscript  of  de  Solis,  tliat 
manuscript  was  chiefly  composed  of  plagiarisms,  and  the  Spanish 
author  must  have  been  more  stupid  than  men  ordinarily  are  lo  steal 
from  books  so  well  known  in  Spain  and  to  his  contemporaries.  More* 
over,  if  the  "literary  larcenies"  committed  in  "Gil  Bias"  amount 
to  so  heavy  a  bulk,  how  can  Le  Sage  have  pilfered  his  world-famed 
novel  from  a  manuscript  ?  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  evidence 
that  he  has  done  so.  The  readers  of  this  article  will  have  seen  how 
Le  Sage  became  possessed  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Spain,  and 
may  also  have  perceived  that  his  French  was  not  quite  so  bad  as 
M.  Llorente  wishes  to  prove  it,  uor  that  his  errors  were  as  manifold, 
and,  in  fact,  as  clearly  faults  of  a  copyist,  as  his  literary  enemies  desire 
to  make  it  out. 

The  life  of  an  author  is  not  that  of  a  Sybarite.  It  is  passed  in 
laborious  and  sedentary  occupations,  which  are  generally  rewarded  by 
a  not  over-abundant  pay,  and  cause  many  mental  anxieties.  Envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  not  seldom  attack  him  whilst  he  is  alive,  and  are 
not  even  silenced  after  his  death.  The  career  of  Le  Sage  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  almost  general  rule.  lie  was  no  flatterer  of  the  great;  he 
did  not  attach  himself  to  any  then  existing  party  or  influential  noble- 
man ;  .ind  he  dared  to  have  opinions  of  his  own.  He  was  not  to  be 
bribed,  worked  hard  forhisd.iiilybrcad,andgained  a  mere  pittance;  and 
he  was  finally  obliged,  by  increasing  age  and  infirmities,  to  take  shelter 
with  his  only  living  son,  a  clergyman  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  where  he 
died.  His  fame,  of  course,  increased  when  he  was  no  longer  alive 
to  give  umbrage;  but  this  did  not  prevent  a  few  of  his  contemporaries 
from  attacking  his  works,  and,  above  all,  his  masterpiece,  "  Gil  Bias." 
Voltaire  and  others  begAn  the  fray,  the  Spaniards  took  it  up  through 
national  vanity,  and  they  succeeded  in  making  some  critics  believe 
what  they  brought  forward,  and  in  making  not  a  few  literary  men 
incline  to  the  opinion  that "  Gil  Bias  "  was  merely  a  copy  of  a  Spanish 
manuscript.  If  that  delation  has  been  dispeltcd  by  the  present  article, 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  has  not  been  in  vain. 

REKRI   VAH   LAUN. 


'  In  ju&ticc  [D  M.  IJorcnIe  it  ought  Co  be  slAled  thnt  he  says  in  his  OifftvtUumi, 
ch.  i.;  "On  pourraU  l>ien    anuicnir  iiae   he  S.igc  est  I'atttctir  original  eVune 
Ij^made parlh  Ja  Baihtlier,  bcaucoup  plus  qu'il  ne  le  ful  d«  Git  Slat." 
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IT  has  been  admitted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  philologists 
that  language  is  a  very  uncertain  guide  In  questions  relating  to 
race.  It  will  probably  be  allowed  before  long  that  history,  when 
dealing  n-ith  the  same  questions,  is  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  lan- 
guage. As  yet,  however,  historians  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
self-confidence.  For  many  years  past  Mr.  Freeman  lias  kept  assuring 
us  that  the  English  arc  a  purely  Teutonic  people,  and  Ills  statements 
have  been  abundantly  repeated  by  younger  writers,  such  as  Canon 
Stubbs  and  Mr.  Green.  This  reiterated  assertion  has  been  made  in 
complete  disregard  of  the  evidence  accumulated  by  scientific  men 
tending  to  disprove  what  we  may  call  the  Teutonic  theory.  Yet  it 
is  dear  that  historj-,  so  far  from  being  able  thus  contemptuously  to 
slight  anthropology,  will  be  forced  to  give  way  in  the  conHict  which 
has  now  virtually  arisen.  Theories  suggested  by  the  statements  of 
ancient  munki:>h  chronicles  have  a  far  lower  degree  of  certainty  than 
the  conclusions  founded  on  observation  of  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  existing  races — their  stature,  the  shape  of  their  skulls,  or  the 
colour  of  their  hair,  their  eyes,  and  their  skin.  By  the  study  of  such 
facts  Professor  Huxley  was  able  to  show,  more  than  nine  years  ago, 
that  the  popubtion  of  Western  Europe  may  be  divided  broadly  into 
a  dark  race  and  a  fair  race,  which  he  calls  respectively  the  mclano- 
chroic  and  the  xanthochroic  types.  It  had  long  been  assumed  tliat 
the  Kelts  were  dark  and  the  Teutons  fair.  But  Professor  Huxley 
pointed  out  that  all  ancient  authors  were  agreed  that  Kelt  and  Teuton 
were  both  fair  alike.  To  what  race,  then,  does  the  dark  type  belong? 
In  the  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  thus  reopened,  the 
attention  of  anthropologists  was  naturally  directed  to  the  Basques,  a 
.  dark  people  on  the  slopes  of  the  PjTcnces,  who  sdll  so  distinctly 
^K  retain  their  unmixed  nationality ;  and  the  Silures  of  South  Wales 
^"  being  found  to  resemble  them  closely  in  type,  it  has  been  generally 
r  assumed  that  the  dark  race  of  Britain  belongs  lo  iVvs  ^VbtV.  'SVt. 
^K  Gjsnt  Alhn,  who  in  the  /vrfnig^Jtfly  Rei'iao  (ox  0<Ao\iW  \^^  Vk^ 
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made  the  latest  assault  on  the  Teutonic  theorj',  to  some  extent  adopts 
this  view.  But,  according  to  the  evidence  brought  forft-ard  by  French 
etlinologists,  the  dark  race  seems  to  contain  a  second  element — the 
Ligurian— perfectly  distinct  from  the  Basque.  Though,  like  the 
Basques,  the  Ligurians  are  small  and  dark,  they  liave  nevertheless 
some  marked  points  of  difTerence.  The  Basque  head  and  face  are 
long  and  narrow,  the  nose  is  high,  and  both  chin  and  forehead  are 
not  unfrequenlly  retrealing.  The  Ligurian  head  and  face,  on  the 
contrary,  are  short  and  round,  the  nose  is  small  and  fleshy,  the  chin 
is  full,  and  the  forehead  round  and  inclined  to  bulge.  M.  de 
BoisjO!>lin,  in  his  work  *'  Les  Peuples  de  la  France,"  estimates  that 
ten  millions  of  the  French  peojile  belong  to  this  race.  It  also  forms 
a  strong  element  in  Uie  population  of  Northern  Italy  and  of 
parts  of  Switzerland.  Its  identification  has  been  delayed  by  the 
totiU  loss  of  its  original  speech.  On  iJie  Continent  the  name  is 
still  preser\'ed  in  the  Ligurian  Alps  and  in  the  river  Loire,  formerly 
Ligur.  From  Britain  it  has  now  wholly  vanished ;  but  among  the 
British  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  were  found  the 
Logrians  ;  and  a  similar  name,  Liogairne,  occurs  in  Ireland.  That 
the  Logrians  were  identical  with  the  Ligurians  of  the  Continent 
seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  Ligurian  type  is  distinctly 
recognisable  in  these  islands  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
has  unconsciously  recognised  it  in  llie  description,  which  he  quotes 
from  Professor  Phillips,  of  the  dark  type  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire 
and  some  of  the  Eastern  counties.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  race 
in  Britain,  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  probably  most  numerous  in 
the  East,  the  Basques  or  Silures  prevailing  in  the  West ;  while 
mixed  with  both  were  everywhere  spread  the  Kelts.  Even  now  we 
have  not  exhausted  the  complications  of  our  ethnology.  But  we 
can  do  no  more  at  present  than  allude  to  the  probability  that  bencnth 
Kelt  and  Ligurian  and  Basque  wc  shall  have  ultimately  to  recognise 
the  presence  of  a  fourth  element  of  Mongolian  or  Eskimo  type, 
possibly  descended  from  the  Cavc-meu  who  inhabited  Britain  during 
the  last  glacial  epoch. 

Leaving  these  hypothetical  strata,  however,  out  of  consideration, 
we  see  that  the  Britons  were  composed  of  at  least  three  races — two 
of  them  dark,  the  Silurians  and  the  Ligurians ;  and  one  fair,  the 
Kelts.  Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  that  these  people  were  exterminated 
by  Teutons  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  England.  But  Ptofessor  Huxley  is  still  able  to  divide  our 
popuhdon  into  two  principal  types,  the  dark  and  the  fair.  Now,  if 
the   Teutons,   who  were  undeniably  (ait,  comp\cleVv  4^^o>jt^*it 
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earlier  races,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  a  dark  type  in  England  at 
all  ?  The  dark  types  by  their  presence  amongst  us  tell  the  story  of 
their  own  survival,  and  testify  to  a  fact  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  hard  to  prove.  The  true  Kelt,  being  himself  fair,  can  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  Teuton  in  our  existing  popula- 
tion :  but  the  dark  Briton  having  survived,  wc  cannot  supjwsc  that 
the  fair  Briton  perished  ;  so  that  while  the  whole  of  our  dark  stock 
is  non-Teutonic,  so  also  is  perh3[)3  one-half  of  our  fair  stock,  and 
only  the  remaining  half  of  the  latter  is  really  of  Teutonic  descent 

If  such  be  the  case,  we  are  driven  to  x^k  whether  Mr.  Freeman 
can  possibly  have  misinterpreted  the  documentary  evidence.  Several 
writers  have  laboured  with  considerable  success  to  show  that  this  ts 
the  case.  Dr.  Nicholas,  in  his  elaborate  work  "The  Pedigree  of  the 
English  People,"  proved  that  the  History  of  Gildas,  on  which  so 
much  reliance  is  placed  by  upholders  of  the  'J'eutonic  theory,  is  en- 
tirely untrustworthy.  Mr.  Skene,  in  his  "Keltic  Scotland,"  has  pro- 
duced further  evidence  tending  to  establish  Professor  Huxley's  ^iews. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen — using  the  word  Keltic,  as  we  shall  find  it  convenient 
henceforward  10  use  it,  to  designate  the  composite  pre-Saxon  race — 
has  shown  that  the  South-Weslern  Keltic  area  extends  along  the 
southern  coast  far  enough  to  the  east  to  include  Il.impshire.  He  has 
adduced  evidence  for  believing  that  many  other  Western  and  West- 
Midland  counties  are  either  Keltic  or  half-Keltic  in  blood  ;  while  the 
important  North -\Vestcm  counties  are  also  peopled  chiefly  by  the  same 
stock.  He  urges  further  the  neglected  fact  that  the  Keltic  element 
flias,  in  addition  to  its  original  strength  throughout  the  West,  received 
continual  reinforcements  from  Wales ;  and  that  into  the  great  manu- 
facturing tov^Tis  of  the  North,  as  well  as  into  London,  there  is  a 
constant  influx  of  Kelts  from  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotlaud.  According  to  his  estimates,  the  population  of  l^ndon  is 
recniited  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  from  English  counties  that  are 
almost  wholly  Keltic,  such  as  Devon  and  Somerset 

In  addition  to  these  arguments  we  would  urge  the  following 
considcratious.  It  is  clear  that  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  these 
islands  was  much  less  complete  than  the  previous  Keltic  conquest. 
In  the  earliest  times  of  which  wc  know  anything  the  Keltic  speech 
had  penetrated  into  every  comer  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  had 
completely  driven  out  the  earlier  tongues.  The  races,  however,  who 
spoke  those  tongues  had  not  been  destroyed.  Now,  English,  in  spite'* 
of  all  its  advantages  as  the  language  of  a  great  civilised  empire,  hd& 
bat  Tccenilj'  replaced  Kehtc  in  Comwall,ha5  as  yet,  (aWed  V,o  e.?Xa\i\\'«!ci 
itself  iit  many  parts  o/"  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  and  \«*\«a4\'j  %^ta 
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ground  at  all  in  Wales.  In  connection  with  these  facts  let  us  note" 
at  what  a  late  period  Wales  was  finally  conquered,  the  Saxons  even 
under  Ej^berl  having  been  unable  to  accomplish  the  task.  But  if 
all  England  up  to  the  Welsh  mountains  had  been  occupied  by  a 
honaogeneous  Teutonic  popnlation,  can  we  believe  that  Wales  would 
not  have  been  at  once  ovenvhelmed,  and  that  the  Keltic  name  and 
language  would  not  have  been  completely  obliterated  ?  The  Saxons 
were  evidently  not  strong  enough  really  to  colonise  the  western  half 
of  England  ;  they  were  able  only  to  conquer  it  and  occupy  detached 
positions  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  West 
generally,  we  may  sum  up  by  saying,  in  Professor  Huxley's  words, 
that  it  is  probably  more  Keltic  as  a  whole  than  Ireland  itself. 

Assuming  this  result  to  be  established,  it  becomes  an  interesting 
question  whetlier  there  can  be  traced  any  indications  of  difference, 
eitlier  in  the  cliaracter  or  in  the  amount  of  the  genius  manifested  by 
the  Keltic  and  the  Teutonic  sections  of  the  island.  Mr.  Allen  has 
already  done  something  for  the  Western  section  by  the  list  he  has 
given  of  the  great  men  produced  by  Devonshire.  We  propose  now 
to  offer  a  more  extended  list  of  our  most  eminent  men,  showing  to 
what  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  belong.  Before  beginning,  it  will  be 
well  to  note  that  natives  of  London,  the  population  of  which  is  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  country,  must  be  classed  as  "  uncertain," 
except  when  we  happen  actually  to  know  from  what  part  of  the 
country  their  parents  came,  in  which  case  we  shall  of  course  treat 
them  as  belonging  to  those  parts  of  the  country  to  whicli  their  origin 
attaches  them. 

I^t  us  begin  wiih  our  ecclesiastics.  Here,  out  of  a  list  of  thirty 
eminent  men,  four  are  Londoners ;  twenty,  including  Jeremy  Taylor  {a 
native  of  Cambridge)  and  Wesley  (a  Lincolnsliirc  man),  are  Eastern  ; 
while  six  only  are  Western.  These  latter,  however,  include  Hooker, 
of  Devonshire  birth,  and  Whitfield,  a  native  of  Gloucestershire.  But 
the  fact  of  Eastern  superiority  is  here  too  plain  to  be  disputed. 
Perhaps  we  may  see  in  it  some  evidence  of  the  piety  and  seriousness 
of  the  Teutonic  race. 

Next  let  us  turn  to  the  politicians.  Here  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
only  to  quote  a  very  few  names.  Many  of  our  eminent  states- 
men were  of  noble  families,  so  tiaat  it  is  impossible  to  assign  them 
with  certainty  to  any  one  pan  of  the  country.  Among  such  as  we 
can  speak  of  with  certainty,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  native  of  Suflblk, 
Strafford  of  Yorkshire,  and  Walpole  of  Norfolk.  A  greater  than  any 
of  these,  CromvicW,  will  by  many  be  set  down  at  once  to  the  credit  of 
the  East,  :is  a  native  of  the  Fcncountry.    B\ilt\\\s\sTvcMl^\terta!aw 
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may  be  seen  &om  ^f  r.  Carlyle's  account  of  his  family  thai  doubts 
arise  whether  he  was  not  half  Welsh ;  and  it  was  apparently  a  matter 
of  accident  that  the  family  did  not  bear  the  Welsh  name  of  \>'illiams. 
Of  undoubtedly  Western  origin  are  Chatham,  a  Comishman,  and 
Fox,  who  belonged  to  Dorset  ;  while,  coming  down  to  the  present 
centur}',  wc  find  that  Canning  was  Irish,  that  Peel  was  a  Lancashire 
man  (as  is  also  Mr.  Bright),  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  born  in  Liver- 
pool of  Scotch  parents,  is  of  an  order  of  genius  very  different  from 
that  which  we  arc  accustomed  to  regard  as  Teutonic 

Many  of  the  men  distinguished  in  Indian  history  might  be 
classed  both  as  soldiers  and  statesmen.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious,  Clive,  was  a  native  of  Shrojishire.  Along  with  him  may 
be  mentioned  Warren  Hastings,  a  statesman  pure  and  simple,  a  native 
of  Worcestershire.  But  our  Indian  heroes  are  so  numerous  that  we 
cannot  give  an  extended  list.  Mr.  Allen  says  that  half  of  them  were 
Highland  Scotch.  If  we  apply  to  Mr.  Froude,  we  shall  leam  (hat 
the  other  half  were  Irish. 

Of  our  naval  and  military  commanders  generally,  Nelson,  born 
in  Norfolk,  bears  a  plainly  Scandinavian  name,  while  Wolfe  was  a 
native  of  Kent.  But  on  (he  Western  side  Devonshire  claims  not 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  sea-captains  and  explorers  of  Elizabeth's 
reign — Drake,  Hawkins,  Sir  Richard  Grenvilic,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh — but  also  the  greatest  genius  fur  war  that  England  has 
produced,  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  bom  near  Axrainster. 
Blake,  as  great  a  seaman  as  Nelson,  belongs  to  Somerset  As  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  we  need  hardly  mention  that  he  w.ia  Irish. 

In  science,  the  greatest  name  perhaps  of  all,  that  of  Newton,  is 
the  pro])crty  of  the  Scandinavian  shire  of  Lincoln,  though  it  must 
be  observed  that  Nc»\ton  believed  himself  to  be  of  Scotch  descent. 
Harvey  was  a  native  of  Kent.  Among  men  now  lit'ing.  ['rofcssor 
Huxley  belongs  by  birth  to  Middlesex,  and  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  Norfolk. 
Faraday,  too,  was  born  in  London  ;  his  father  came  from  Yorkshire, 
but  whether  from  the  eastern  or  western  side  of  the  county  wt  can- 
not say.  The  undoubtedly  Western  names  include  Roger  Bacon  the 
monk,  a  native  of  Somerset ;  Thomas  Young,  discoverer  of  the 
undubtory  theory  of  light,  bom  in  the  same  county ;  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  in  Cornwall,  Dr.  Jenner  in  Gloucestershire,  Dalton  in  Cumber- 
land, and  Clifford  in  Devonshire;  while  of  men  still  living  in  our 
midst,  Mr.  Justice  Grove  belongs  to  Glamorgan,  Dr.  Carpenter  to 
Somerset,  Mr  Adams,  the  astronomer,  to  Cornwall,  Messrs.  Jevons 
and  Joule  to  Lancashire,  Mr.  A.  R.  ■\Vallace  to  ■Houmo>a.^'^\xt, 
and  Mr.  Danrin  to  Shropshire,  his  name — Kc\Uc,  aa'NM-  Es\\c&\t\\s 
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tis — fairly  balancing  the  fact  that  his  grandfather  came  from  Notting- 
ham. I^st  we  should  appear  to  overlook  them,  we  must  add  thai 
Ireland  claims  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  the  great  mathematician, 
and  Dr.  Tyndall,  the  well-known  j^hysicist. 

In  philosophy  we  had  better  iirst  mention  the  non- English  n.imes. 
Berkeley  was  Irish,  while  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  were  Scotch,  as 
was  also  Mr.  Mill  by  immediate  descent-  Mr.  llain,  of  course,  is 
also  Scotch,  Of  the  properly  English  names,  Bacon,  of  SutToIk  family 
on  his  father's  side,  was  at  least  partly  Western  in  blood,  as  his  mother 
was  one  of  the  Cecils,  who  trace  their  origin  to  Herefordshire. 
Hartley  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  Malthus  of  Surrey,  and  Bentham 
of  London  (and  so  uncertain).  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  comes  from 
Derbyshire.  To  the  West  belong  Hobbes,  a  native  of  Wiltshire  ; 
Locke  and  Cudworth,  natives  of  Somerset ;  also  the  l.ite  Mr.  Bagehot, 
a  native  o(  the  same  county.  .Vmongst  living  writers,  Mr.  Galton 
belongs  by  birth  to  Warwickshire,  and  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr. 
Greg  are  both  Lancashire  men. 

Some  of  the  names  just  mentioned  might  perhaps  have  been 
belter  included  in  the  general  class  of  men  of  letters  ;  among  whom, 
at  all  events,  we  may  rank  Lamb,  of  Lincolnshire  descent,  and  HazUtt, 
a  native  of  Kent.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Tiioma-s  Browne,  Addison, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  De  Quinceyare  all  Western.  Of  the  historiatis. 
Gibbon  and  Grote  arc  both  Kentish,  but  tire  latter  was  on  his  father's 
side  of  Flemish,  on  his  mother's  of  Huguenot,  extraction.  MacauUy, 
of  Highland  Scotch  descent  on  his  fathers  side,  had  a  Somersetshire 
mother.  Mr.  iToude  is  a  native  of  Devon;  Mr.  l*recraan  himself  of 
the  somewhat  Western  shire  of  Worcester. 

Of  our  artists  the  greatest,  perhaps— 'I'limcr — was,  unfortunately, 
a  Londoner  ;  as  were  also  Cruikshank  and  lilakc.  'I'o  Suffolk  belong 
both  Gainsborough  and  Constable  j  to  Yorkshire,  Flaxman  and 
Etty.  Devonshire,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  Sir  J.  Rc>'nolds  ;  and 
Hogarth  was  of  Westmoreland  extraction.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  a  native  of  Wiltshire.  An  enumeration  of  our  living  painters 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  would  for  many  reasons  be  tm- 
satisfactof)'.  In  the  list  given,  Kast  and  IVest  are  perhaps  equally  well 
represented. 

We  now  come  to  the  novelists,  Defoe  was  bora  in  London,  and 
docs  not  count.  Richardson  was  a  native  of  Derbyshire ;  Sterne, 
bom  in  Ireland,  was  of  Suffolk  family ;  and  the  ble  Lord  Lyllon 
belongs  to  Norfolk.  But  the  array  of  Western  names  is  much  more 
imposing.  It  includes  Fielding,  a  native  of  Somerset ;  Miss  Bumey, 
bom  in  Norfolk,  but  of  Shropshire  (amily;  together  with  Miss 
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Austen,  Dickens,  and  Mr.  George  Meredith,  all  natives  of  Hamp- 
sliirc — a  Keltic  county,  as  Mr.  Allen  has  shown.  Thackeray  bore  an 
unmistakably  Keltic  name.  Keltic  aJso,  or  at  least  Welsh,  is  Evans, 
the  maiden  name  of  George  EHot,  who  by  birth  belonged  to  Warwick- 
shire. Mrs.  Gaskell  was  a  native  of  Lancashire.  Mr.  Hardy  comes 
from  Dorset ;  Mr.  Blackraore  from  Devon.  The  Brontes,  ihough 
natives  of  Yorkshire,  were  Irish  on  their  father's  side,  and  Cornish 
on  their  mother's,  tlius  showing  a  doubly  Keltic  origin. 

Finally  wc  come  to  the  potts,  whom  it  will  be  well  to  treat 
a.  Uttle  more  minutely  than  our  other  men  of  genius.  If  we  examine 
the  contribntions  to  English  poetry  made  by  that  large  portion  of 
the  country  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suftblk,  Essex, 
Middlesex  (outside  London),  Herts,  Bucks,  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Rutbnd,  and  l.eicester,  we  shall  be 
struck  in  the  first  place  by  the  meagreness  of  the  results  of  our 
search,  and  by  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  poetry  which  we  find.  The 
greatest  poetic  name  that  meets  us  is  that  of  Dryden,  who  was  of 
remote  Westmoreland  descent  The  other  names  arc  Beaumont, 
Waller,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  and  Churchill.  Is  it  necessary  to  make 
any  comment?  We  see  at  once  what  pure  Teutonic  poetry  is  like. 
North  and  south,  however,  of  this  Kasi-Anglian  province,  Eastern 
England  makes  a  better  show.  Kent  and  Sussex  boast  respectively 
Marlowe  and  Shelley.  Lincolnshire  has  given  us  Tennyson,  and 
Northumberland  Swinburne.  So  much  for  the  Easu  The  following 
great  names  cannot  be  reckoned  on  either  side : — Chaucer,  whose 
birthplace  is  unknown,  and  Spenser,  Pope,  Gray,  and  Keats,  who 
were  all  bom  in  London.  Now  kt  us  look  at  our  Western  list.  It 
comprises,  first,  Shakespeare,  for  Siratford-on-Avon,  situated  in  tlic 
south-western  comer  of  Warwickshire,  is  very  much  nearer  to  the 
Welsh  border  than  to  the  German  Sea  ;  secondly,  Milton  of  Oxfurd- 
shire  and  therefore  somewhat  more  Eastern  race  on  his  father's  side, 
but  whose  mother  Johnson  stales  to  have  been  of  Welsh  family. 
Then,  proceeding  chronologically,  wc  have  a  number  of  minor  but 
illustrious  names:— Henick,  a  native  of  Devonshire  ;  Congreve,'of 
Staffordshire  family ;  Samuel  Butler  (author  of  "  Hudtbras  "),  a  native 
of  Worcestershire ;  Prior,  of  Dorsetshire ;  and  Chatterton,  of  Somerset 
Finally  we  reach  the  modern  poets,  among  whom  we  find  Byron, 
Keltic  by  his  mother,  who  was  Highland  Scotch,  and  by  his  grand- 
mother who  was  Cornish  ;  Coleridge,  a  naiive  of  Devonshire ;  Southey 
of  Somerset ;  Wordsworth  of  Cumberland  ;  Landor  of  Warwickshire ; 
E.  B.  Bro^rning  of  Herefordshire ;  and  Robert  Browning  of  DotSftt:a,Wi3tt 
origin.    And  iiwc  make  an  excursion  northwatds  \T\Xo%C(S^xvi^\\.\^ 
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chiefly  near  the  Western  coast  that  we  shall  find  the  poets — Burns 
in  Ayrshire,  Campbell  in  Glasgow,  and  Carlyle — if  one  may  include 
him  as  a  jioct — in  Dumfriesshire. 

Possibly,  however,  it  will  be  urged  that  many  of  these  poets  can- 
not be  Keltic  ;  that  their  genius  is  too  plainly  Teutonic  in  character 
to  allow  of  its  being  a  matter  of  any  consequence  in  what  part  of  the 
island  they  happened  to  be  born.  Perhaps  so.  The  easterly  wind  which, 
according  to  the  German  Professor,  carried  the  soul  of  Shakespeare 
beyond  Germany,  blew  so  hard,  no  doubt,  that  it  did  not  suffer  him 
to  alight  even  in  any  tnily  Teutonic  English  shire.  'J"he  explanation, 
too,  has  the  merit  of  being  applicable  to  all  the  remaining  cases, 
which  would  otherwise  be  so  perplexing  ;  and  thus  we  can  see  that  a 
Crabbe,  not  having  any  very  ample  extent  of  pinion,  is  glad  to  drop 
down  on  the  first  land  tliat  comes  in  sight,  while  a  Coleridge  is  borne 
onwards  almost  to  the  Western  sea  ;  and  that  one  or  two  others,  more 
soaring  than  Crabbe,  were  bora  ta  the  East  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  caught  in  a  sudden  south-western  blast ;  and,  as  on 
Dartmoor, 

The  north  wind  brings  ti»  rain, 
The  south  wind  blows  U  hack  again  ; 

so  were  they,  when  about  to  descend  in  the  West,  blown  back  into 
Kent  or  Lincolnshire. 

Plausible,  however,  as  this  theory  is,  there  are  some  who  have 
ventured  to  reject  it.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  work  on  the  Study 
of  Keltic  Lileraiure,  endeavoured,  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  to 
show  that  the  Keltic  clement  in  the  English  genius  was  far  more 
considemble  than  was  generally  suspected.  This  he  did  principally 
by  comparing  Welsh  and  Irish  literature  with  English  and  German 
poetry,  and  by  showing  that  English  and  Keltic  literature  have  many 
characteristics  in  common  which  are  foreign  to  the  German.  Now, 
from  which  of  our  poets  did  Mr.  Arnold  lake  his  examples  of  what 
he  pronounces  to  be  outcomes  of  the  Keltic  spirit  in  our  tongue  ? 
I-rom  Shakespeare  aad  Millon,  from  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  from 
B>Ton  and  Campbell.  But  Mr.  Arnold  had  no  theory  as  to  one  part 
of  the  country*  being  more  Keltic  than  another;  and  therefore  the 
coincidence  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  all  these  poets  except 
Keats,  a  Londoner,  should  cither  be  Western,  or  wholly  or  partly 
Highland  Scotch.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  Mr.  Arnold  takes 
examples  from  Southey  of  what  he  calls  the  Teutonic  spirit,  we  may 
say  that  tlie  weight  of  this  solitary  exception  can  hardly  be  great.  It 
would,  farther,  be  easy  to  caiT)'  the  war  into  the  enemy';;  countrj*. 
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Several  of  the  most  illustrious  Eastern  poets  are  of  aristocratic 
families,  far  more  likely  to  tuivc  crossed  their  blood  with  that 
of  localities  distant  from  their  own  than  the  humbler  stocks 
from  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  Western  poets  have 
sprung. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  general  results  of  our  enumeration. 
One  thing  is  clear.  Tlie  notion  of  Teutonic  superiority  is  emphatic- 
ally negatived.  If,  as  we  once  heard  said,  the  intellect  of  Eugland 
were  Teutonic,  not  Keltic,  there  ought  to  be  some  unmistakable 
sign  of  this  in  the  su|>erior  manifestations  of  genius  made  by  the 
East,  and  in  a  corresponding  inferiority  in  the  West.  We  ought  to 
find  our  Buiotia  in  DL'vonshire,  our  Attica  in  Norfolk  or  Essex.  Uut 
it  is  a  result  the  reverse  of  this  that  wc  have  reached.  Our  Attica, 
if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  WcsL 
Perhaps,  also,  it  may  not  be  without  significance  to  those  who  can 
look  at  the  matter  without  prejudice,  that  the  two  most  brilliant 
Eastern  counties,  Kent  and  Lmcoln,'  still  retain  their  Keltic  names. 
However  this  may  be,  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in 
poetry  and  imaginative  literature  the  superiority  of  the  West  isdecided, 
or  that  the  West  in  general  can  boast  more  various  kinds  of  genius 
than  the  East,  while  inferior  in  none  tliat  arc  common  to  both. 
And  if  it  should  be  urged  that  at  least  the  political  capacity  of 
Britain  is  wholly  Teutonic,  wc  would  draw  attention  to  Ihc  fact  that 
as  it  was  an  Irish  tribe  that  gave  a  name  to  Scotland  and  made  of 
it  a  kingdom,  so  in  the  south  it  was  the  more  than  half-Keltic 
Wcssex,  not  East  Anglia  or  Northumbria,  that  rose  to  supremacy 
among  the  states  of  the  Heptarchy. 

This  general  result  is  one  which  all  thoughtful  men  should  surely 
welcome.  The  habit  which  has  so  long  prevailed  of  setting  down 
everything  great  and  glorious  in  England  to  the  credit  of  the  Teuton 
has  not  been  producrive  of  any  good  that  we  are  aware  of  The 
supposed  superiority  of  the  Teuton  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  con- 
I  tinually  made  a  ground  for  despising  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish,  and 

^K  it  must  be  considered  to  have  done  much  to  foster  ill-will  among  the 
^^  nationalities  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  continually  appealed  to  in 
L  polirics  as  an  excuse  for  perpetuating  misgovemment ;  and  even  a 

l^ft    writer  like  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  resorts  to  it  for  an  explanation  in  part  of 

L 


Liocoln  is  of  conree  only  half  Keltic,    Coin  being   Ijiiin  derived   from 
Coknia.     But  it  must  be  noted  that  in  lhi»  case,  as  w«Il  u  in  all  others  in  which 
ranes  uf  ]>laccs  of  Latin  origin  still  siuvlve,  llic  value  from  ftn    cvUv.Ci\<;^\t:s\ 
point  of  view  is  as  great  as  if  Ihc  name  were  Keltic.     The  Rowwitv  tvm&^  "jwiviliL 
onl_y  huve  Ixcn  Icatnt  by  the  Saxon$  ftom  Kelts. 
vol.   ecu  IfO,   tS02.  D 
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the  more  disturbed  condition  of  Western  as  compared  with  Eastern 
Ireland,  forgetting  that  there  have  been  many  times  when  the  East 
was  troubled  while  the  West  was  tranquil.  But  the  explanation  is 
one  that  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  last  extremity.  It  is 
worthy  only  of  fatalists  who  want  an  excuse  for  folding  their  hands 
and  doing  nothing.  The  characteristics  of  race  are  in  any  case 
facts  which  we  must  accept,  for  we  cannot  change  them.  Let  us 
make  certain,  before  we  despair,  that  they  are  as  unfavourable  as  we 
have  been  hastily  taught  to  believe. 

W.    LARMINIE. 
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SCIENCE  is  stiU  doing  battle  with  the  arch  enemy  of  London 
and  all  our  British  cities.  If  popular  intelligence  and  civic 
OT^anisalion  were  level  with  bcieiitiric  elTurt,  the  smoke-fiend  would 
be  exorcised  forthwith,  and  his  annual  slaughter  of  the  poorer 
%'ictims  of  bronchial  irritability,  and  his  exjiatriation  of  wealthy 
sufferers,  would  cease!  Ornamental  architecture  would  become 
possible  in  English  towns,  and  trees  and  garden  plants  might  flourish 
in  them  as  in  cotintrics  where  wood  fuel  is  used. 

1  have  already  described  the  device  of  T>r.  Siemens,  which 
succeeds  completely  when  fairly  carried  out.  It  can  be  carried  out 
by  private  individual  effort.  Another  equally  effectual  scheme  has 
been  proposed  and  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Scott  Moncrteff,  but  this 
demands  corporate  action,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  where 
capable  corporations  exist,  but  is  not  so  hopeful  in  our  metropolis, 
the  government  of  which  is  so  complex  and  indefinite. 

A  few  preliminary  explanations  arc  desirable  in  order  to  render 
Mr.  Moncricff's  scheme  fully  intelligible. 

When  ordinary  coal  Is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  like  a  gas  retort, 
"  deitnidive  dtitiihtion  "  occurs,  a  distillation  unlike  that  whidi  takes 
place  when  water  is  similarly  heated.  The  water  is  simply  converted 
into  vapour  of  water,  which  when  cooled  returns  to  its  former  con- 
dition of  liquid  water.  The  vapours  or  gases  given  off  by  the 
distillation  of  coal  are  not  vapours  of  coat,  though  vapours  frcm 
coal ;  they  have  a  different  composition  from  coal,  and  cannot  by 
any  artificial  effort  be  restored  to  the  condition  of  coal.  They  are 
very  various,  and  not  exactly  alike  for  any  two  successive  periods 
during  the  distillation.  First  of  all  comes  vapour  of  water,  mingled 
with  more  or  less  of  ammoniacal  and  tarry  matters.  These  vary 
with  the  temperature.  Then  comes  inflammable  gas  and  tarry  or 
naphthalic  vapours,  with  less  water  and  ammonia",  a  m\x\,\ixt  ^i\. 
bums  with  a  \m'id  smoky  riarae,  depositing  gtcav  (YuantvUts  cX.  wioX. 
As  the  distillation  proceeds,  the  qiianlily  of  \va\.ei  aw*^  woms>**^ 
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diminishes, and  llie  gaseous  jiroducts  become  less  carbonaceous;  the 
tarry  and  naphthaltc  products  also  diminish,  and  finally  cease  to  come 
over,  the  gas  becomes  lighter,  still  less  carburctted,  and  has  muCh 
smaller  illuminating  power  when  refined.  If  the  process  is  continued 
long  enough,  and  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high,  a  gas  is  at  last 
obtained  lliat  will  burn  only  with  a  blue  Hamc  hke  that  of  a  spirit 
lamp. 

One  of  the  means  by  whicli  we  may  be,  and  have  been,  victimised 
by  the  g^as  companies,  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  products. 
Just  when  the  weailier  is  fogg>'  and  we  require  more  and  better  gas, 
the  distillation  may  be  pushed  on  into  the  stage  at  which  great 
deterioration  of  gas  takes  place  ;  a  larger  volume  of  inferior  gas  is 
thus  produced  from  a  given  charge  of  coal.  I  say  that  this  has  been 
and  may  be  done,  but  do  not  assert  timt  it  ii  always  done,  knowing 
that  some  of  the  gas  companies  keep  a  supply  of  rich  cannel  in 
winter  stock,  in  order  to  meet  the  fog  demand.  This  cannel  yields 
much  more  gas  with  given  plant  and  labour  than  ordinary  coal,  and 
it  has  a  higher  illuminating  power.  By  its  means  the  cuslomar>' 
average  quality  is  obtainable  by  admixture  with  the  weak  gas  above 
described. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  proposes  that  all  the  coal  to  he  used  in  great 
towns  shall  first  pass  through  the  gas  works,  not  to  be  distilled  down 
to  dry  coke  as  at  present,  but  to  be  partially  distilled. 

Taking,  for  example,  a  sample  of  coal  capable  of  yielding  10,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton,  he  would  stop  the  distillation  at  one-third 
of  that  quantity,  but  pass  three  times  as  much  through  a  given 
number  of  retorts.     The  result  of  doing  so,  he  says,  *'  is  startling." 

In  the  first  place,  the  companies  will  have  double  the  quantity  of 
tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  we  shall  have  24-candle  gas  instead 
of  i6-caDdIe  gas,  the  first  hydrocarbon  products  having  so  much 
more  carbon  than  those  run  off  later,  and  consequently  burning  so 
much  more  brilliantly  when  purified. 

llie  semi-coke  remaining  behind  will  light  more  readily  than  raw 
coal,  and  far  more  so  than  exhausted  coke.  Every  skilled  housemaid 
knows  this,  and  accordingly,  in  "  laying "  a  fire,  selects  partially 
bttmed  coal  to  place  next  to  the  wood.  It  will  give  out  more  heal 
than  raw  coal — 20  per  cent,  more,  Mr.  MoncrietT  stales — and  make 
a  more  cheerful  fire  without  smoking. 

This  difference  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  bulk  of  the  water, 

ammonia,  and  those  heavy  tar  products  which,  as  above  stated,  bum 

in  their  unpimficd  slate  with  such  a  lurid,  smoky,  and  sooty  flame. 

7'Ae  domestic  combustion  will  commence  atVci  \\w  ^uvvjV^c-vi^Aviwt  % 
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materials  have  been  withdrawn  from  tlic  coal,  and  when  Uie 
brilliant  stage  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  when  a  fire  has  well 
"  burnt  up  "  is  reached. 

Mr.  MoDcrieff  estimates  the  total  consumption  of  London  at  six 
millions  of  tons  per  annum,  two  millions  of  that  being  consumed  at 
the  gas  works ;  one  million  of  which  is  resold  as  coke,  and  30,000 
zntUions  of  cubic  feet  as  i6candle  gas. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  figures  he  shoft*s  that  under  his  scheme 
the  saving  to  the  public,  due  to  improved  quality  of  gas  (from  1 6  to  34 
candles),  will  amount  to  j£^i, 750,000  per  annum  in  London,  allowing 
5J.  Gd.  per  1,000  feel  as  the  average  price. 

The  gain  in  tar  products  and  ammoniacaJ  liquors  is  estimated  at 
^£■375,000.  Adding  to  these  the  nett  gain  upon  the  fuel,  gives  a 
total  balance  in  favour  of  Mr.  Moncrieff's  scheme  of  ^£"2, 125,000 
annually,  which,  as  he  says,  "  may  be  taken  as  the  yearly  value  of 
London  smoke,"  which  he  proposes  "  to  convert  into  useful  products 
^y  tht  plant  at  present  in  use.'* 

1  have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  the  details  of  the  figures 
upon  which  this  remarkable  conclusion  is  based,  but  may  add  that 
I  have  examined  them  critically,  and  believe  them  to  be  substantially 
correct,  if  we  say  two  millions  after  allowing  for  extra  wages  of  retort 
chargers,  and  incidentals  conrecled  with  the  storage  and  redelivery 
of  the  semi-coke  by  the  gas  companies.  Tliis  conclusion  is  based 
upon  some  practical  experience  in  the  commercial  distillation  of 
coal. 

The  saving  effected  by  cleansing  the  atmosphere  of  London, 
and  mitigating  the  density  and  insalubrity  of  its  fogs,  by  withdrawing 
the  irritant  tar  film  that  coats  their  particles  and  gives  them  their 
pea-soup  character  as  distinguished  from  white  country  mists  (sec 
"Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  November  last,  page  631),  is  not  so 
easily  calculated,  as  the  value  of  personal  health  and  comfort,  and 
architectural  and  general  cleanliness,  is  so  differently  estimated  by 
different  people.     Very  cheap  at  ten  millions,  say  I  ! 

The  only  objection  I  see  to  this  scheme  is  that,  in  London,  it 
would  confer  too  much  power  on  the  gas  companies  whose  monopoly 
needs  curtailment  or  abolition  rather  than  extension.  Most  of  the 
great  towns  of  the  North  make  their  own  gas  and  supply  their  own 
water,  as  all  civilised  communities  should  do.  TIjcse  are  in  a 
posirion  to  carry  out  this  great  public  reform,  and  simultaneously 
diminish  the  local  taxation  by  the  aid  of  the  additional  gas  profits. 

The  Corporation  Gas  Works  of  Birmingham  ate  maiva^t^  Ntr^ 
energetiat}}y  and  ably,     I  lately  witnessed  a  &nt   i\sv'^^  "^^  ^3* 
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lighting  around  the  Town  Hall  and  before  the  Midland  Institute  and 
the  Corporation  buildings.  It  was  far  superior  to  our  electric  lighting 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  This  was  due  to  the  greater  illu- 
minating power  of  the  gas  and  to  the  arrangement  of  burners,  &c 
Jet  for  jet  of  given  ronstruction,  and  consuming  equal  quantity  ol 
gas,  the  citizens  of  Uirmingham  obtain  50  or  40  per  cent  more  light 
than  we  da  Mr.  Moncrieff's  scheme  would  give  us  50  per  cent, 
more. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  and  some  of  the  great  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  towns  that  have  already  taught  us  how  we  may  profitably 
supply  ourselves  with  gas  will,  by  means  of  their  corporate  gas  works, 
show  us  practically  how  to  [jurify  our  dlrly  atmosphere,  and  to 
convert  its  dirt  intu  substantial  wealth. 


A  Vegetable  Substitvte  for  Gastric  Juice. 

THE  pepsin  of  pigs  which  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  dyspeptic 
su  (Terers  appears  tohave  soraeactual  power  in  assisting  digestion, 
buL  it  is  very  costly,  and,  like  most  costly  things,  is  liable  to  adultera- 
tions, on  account  of  the  temptations  presented  by  high  prices. 
Besides  these,  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  sensitive  people  to  be  thus 
dependent  upon  the  secretions  of  a  pig's  stomach. 

There  is  some  prospect  of  a  cheaper  substitute  being  found,  and 
one  that  can  ji^ive  rise  to  no  unsavoury  reflections. 

M.  Bouchol,  in  a  paper  recently  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
describes  some  experiments  made  with  the  milky  juice  obtainable 
froiu  common  fig-trees,  some  of  whicli  he  collected  in  Provence  in 
April  last.  He  mixed  one-sixlh  of  an  ounce  of  this  substance  in  a 
partially  coagulated,  syrupy,  sticky  state,  with  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  To  this  he  added  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  lean  meat, 
keeping  the  mixture  at  about  the  heat  of  the  body.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  the  meat  was  comijletely  digested,  leaving  only  a 
white  pulpy  residue.  More  and  more  meat  was  added  to  this  same 
mixture,  till  the  total  quantity  reached  ninety  grammes — a  little 
more  than  three  ounces.  Each  successive  qvtantity  was,  like  the 
first,  completely  dige-sted  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  left  a  similar 
residue.    The  liquid  showed  no  signs  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction. 

Four  months  have  elapsed  since  the  reading  of  this  paper,  but, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  further  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  in  the 
form  of  practical  application.  The  subject  appears  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  very  serious  attention  and  exhaustive  research.     If  the 
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juice  of  the  fig-tree  can  thus  effect  digestion,  it  is  notable  that  the 
juices  of  many  other  trees  may  do  likewise,  the  fig-tree  being  only 
one  member  of  a  large  natural  order  j  all  trees  exude  more  or  less 
of  juices  which,  when  partially  coagulated  by  drying,  form  a  *'  while 
sticky  resinous  aromatic  coagulation,"  like  that  upon  which  M.  Bouchut 
made  his  experiments. 

It  is  in  the  spring  time  tiiat  this  exudation  is  most  active,  and  the 
invcstigatioD  should  he  followed  up  at  once.  As  there  is  nothing 
offensive  in  the  diluted  juice  of  a  tree  or  a  bush,  and  no  decom- 
position accompanies  the  solution  of  the  meat,  the  dj'speptic  patient 
might  have  his  dinner  wholly  or  partially  digested  before  eating  it, 
provided  the  solvent  action  of  the  vegetable  juice  is  as  much  like 
chymification  as  it  appears. 
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Fusion  or  Steel  dy  Atmospheric  Colusiox. 

HKN  I  was  a  wondering  boy,  and  revelled  in  the  glories  of  the 
Polytechnic  as  it  war,  one  of  the  daily  repeated  experi- 
ments was  the  cutting  of  hard  steel  with  soft  iron.  A  smooth-edged 
disc  of  sofl  iron  was  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  and  a  large, 
thick  steel  file,  or  rasp,  was  pressed  against  its  edge.  A  magnificent 
Tolley  of  brilliant  sparks  was  shot  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
of  the  edge  of  the  disc,  and  a,  deep  wide  notch  was  speedily  cut  in 
the  hard  (ile. 

This  experiment  has  lately  been  revived  in  America,  but  on  a 
taller  scale,  of  course,  and  coupled  with  a  startling  theory  and  a  new 
name^  viz.  "Reese's  Fusing  Disc."  This  disc  is  42  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  old  Polytechnic  disc,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  was 
between  12  and  18  inches.  Reese's  disc  is  said  to  make  2,300 
revolutions  per  minute,  giving  a  peripheral  velocity  of  25,000  feet 
per  minute.  1  do  not  remember  tlie  velocity  of  the  Polytechnic  disc. 
It  was,  however,  very  great,  and  its  action  resulted  from  its  great 
Mioctty,  Rails,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  are  now  commonly  cut  to 
their  required  lengths  by  means  of  a  rapidly  rotating  circular  saw. 
The  cutting  through  of  a  full-sized  rail  is  effected  in  two  or  three 
seconds,  and  a  brilliant  display  of  sparks  accompanies  the  operation. 
Mr.  Reese  states  that  if  a  circular  bar  of  steel  be  made  to  turn 
a  lathe,  so  that  the  direction  of  its  surface  motion  shall  b«  opposed 
to  that  of  the  disc,  the  steel  is  cut  through  by  an  act  of  fusion ;  and 
that  this  fusion  is  not  effected  by  any  friction  between  the  actual 
surfaces  of  the  two  metals,  but  by  the  air  between  them.  Kt 
ihis  coaclusioa  on  the  measurements  he  has  raadCj  &\\ovj\u% 
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disc  only  ^^(,tli  of  an  inch  in  thickness  cuts  a  groove  which  is  ^"g 
wide,  leaving  a  clear  space  of  ^'^th  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the 
disc;  By  carefully  adjusting  the  disc-mandril  on  firm  centres,  and 
with  similar  adjustment  of  the  bar,  so  that  there  should  be  no  shake 
between  thorn,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  simibr 
space  between  the  edge  of  the  disc  and  the  bottom  of  the  groove. 
Mr.  Reese  has  done  this,  and  finds  there  is  a  clear  space  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

This  appears  very  surprising,  and  has  already  provoked  some 
scepticism.  1  do  not  share  the  scepticism,  nor  even  the  surprise, 
having  made  several  experiments,  proving  that  many  substances  ciny 
with  them  an  obstinately  adhering  film  of  air,  which  probably  exists 
in  a  state  of  considerable  condensation  upon  their  surfaces.  One  of 
my  favourite  class  experiments  (an  original  one,  and  I  believe  new 
when  I  first  made  it  25  years  ago)  was  to  take  a  card  and  hold  one 
side  of  it  above  the  flame  of  a  candle  until  it  became  blackened, 
leave  it  to  cool,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  Viewed 
obliquely,  the  black  side  appears  like  burnished  silver.  This  is  due 
to  an  adherent  film  of  air,  the  stubborn  adhesion  of  which  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  card  may  remain  for  some  hours  in  the  water, 
and  when  withdrawn  is  perfectly  dry.  The  silvery  appearance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  light  cannot  pass  from  nater  into  air  at  angles 
exceeding  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity  without  sluUifying  the  mathe- 
matics of  its  refrangibility  by  these  media.  Rather  than  do  this  it 
turns  back,  and  is  totally  reflected  more  completely  than  from  a  plate  of 
burnished  metal.  To  prove  Ihis,  take  a  tumbler  filled  with  water, 
hold  it  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  try  to  look  obliquely  through 
the  water  at  any  object  in  the  air  above.  You  wll  utterly  fail  to 
see  it. 

Another  experiment  shows  how  air  adheres  to  iron.  Take  some 
iron  filings,  sprinkle  them  lightly  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  they 
remain  there  in  spite  of  their  density.  Or  lake  a  needle  or  piece  of 
thin  sheet-iron  and  drop  it  evenly  and  carefully  on  a  water  surface. 
It  remains  there  apparently  floating,  but  not  truly,  as  may  be  seen  by 
looking  along  the  water  surface.  Each  grain  of  the  filings,  or  the 
needle,  or  strip,  lies  in  a  depression  of  the  water  surface.  They  have 
partially  sunk,  but  in  doing  so  have  carried  with  them  a  small 
adhering  atmosphere  of  their  own,  which  buoys  them  suflR^ciently  to 
prevent  immersion  and  further  sinking.  Many  other  experiments  of 
similar  kind  may  be  made,  proving  that  air  adheres  to  iron,  and  that 
its  removal  demands  some  time  and  force.  The  effect  o  time  is 
shown  by  the  difference  of  friction  betwtta  two  imoa\!h  Vwm.  lox- 
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at  the  first  moment  of  contact,  and  after  Ihey  have  pressed 
upon  each  other  for  a  few  minutes.  At  first  they  slide,  as  though 
admirably  lubricated,  but  presently  obtain  a  frictional  grip.  The 
lubricant  was  the  film  of  air  adhering  to  each,  and  requiring  some 
time  for  its  expulsion. 

This  condensed  adhering  atmosphere,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
25,000  feet  per  minute  mlli  tlie  edge  of  the  disc,  and  meeting 
another  similar  atmosphere  of  the  oppositely  rotating  sleel  bar,  and 
both  striking  each  other,  must  produce  a  tremendous  condensation 
at  the  meeting -place  immediately  between  the  two  surfaces.  Now, 
we  Itnow  that  when  air  is  suddenly  condensed  it  evolves  an  amount 
of  heat  proportionate  to  the  coodcnsalion,  this  being  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  the  common  experiment  of  the  i\tc  syringe  worked  by 
simple  hand  pressure  to  rcacli  a  full  red  heat.  The  condensation  in 
this  case  must  vastly  exceed  this,  and,  as  it  appears  to  mc,  fully 
explains  the  superficial  fusion  of  t)ie  steel,  and  the  fact  that  this 
occurs  witliout  actual  contact  of  the  metallic  stufaccs. 

Mr.  Reese  offers  an  explanation,  attributing  the  fusion  to  the  air, 
which,  '•  by  virtue  of  the  motion  of  the  disc,  is  thrown  outward  in 
radial  lines  and  is  projected  from  the  periphery."  Of  course  I 
consider  that  my  ovra  explanation,  as  given  above,  is  better  tlian 
this.  If  I  am  right,  the  experiment  affords  an  interesting  artificial 
modification  of  what  happens  when  a  ferruginous  aerolite  visits  omt 
world.  It  strikes  our  atmosphere  with  such  velocity  that  the  colli- 
sion fuses  its  outer  surface,  as  may  be  seen  by  examination  of  the 
splendid  collection  of  these  mysterious  visitors  in  the  British 
Musetun. 

There  is  one  ekmcnt  of  fact  which  I  think  requires  some  further 
examination.  Mr.  Rccsc  states  that  when  the  revolving  Irar  is  thus 
cut  through,  the  fragments  discliargcd  arc  metallic  iron  or  steel,  aud 
not  oxide.  I  find  it  im|)ossiblc  to  believe  this,  knowing  what  in  all 
other  cases  happens  to  small  particles  of  fu.sed  iron  or  steel  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  They  become  wholly  or  partially  (according  to 
their  size)  converted  into  magneiic  oxide.  This  oxide  is  so  much 
like  metallic  iron  that  Mr.  Reese's  deiirription  may  be  a  mistake — 
one  that  may  easily  be  made,  if  the  mere  outward  appearance  of  the 
fused  globules  and  their  obedience  to  the  magnet  be  relied  upon. 

The  directors  of  the  Polytechnic  will  do  well  to  rummage 
among  their  stores  to  find,  if  possible,  their  old  disc  and  set  it 
spinning  again,  as  the  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  revived  by 
Mr.  Reese's  experiments. 
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Arsknic  as  a  Pic- Fatten er. 

ARSENIC  and  antimony  are  two  metals  very  closely  allied  to 
each  other.  They  are  in  fact  chemical  twins,  both  as  regards 
their  chemical  relations  and  the  physiological  and  general  properties 
of  their  compounds. 

A  weird  story  is  told  of  Basil  Valentine,  the  celebrated  chemical 
and  alchemical  abbot,  who  discovered  the  mctat  antimony  about  400 
years  ago.  He  was  in  search  of  the  great  arcanum,  the  essence  of 
metals,  the  nurum  potabrle^  the  drinkable  gold,  the  zoedone  of  the 
period,  by  means  of  which  the  human  body  should  acquire  the 
imperishable  properties  of  the  king  of  metals,  and  thereby  become 
immortal  His  discovery  of  a  new  metal  produced  from  compounds 
hitherto  supposed  to  have  no  metallic  constituents  seemed  like  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  eagerly- desired  transmutation,  and  he 
accordingly  tried  liow  it  operated  upon  the  monaster)*  pigs,  by  mixing 
it  cautiously  with  their  food. 

They  flourished,  tlieir  hides  grew  fair  and  sleek,  their  eyes  more 
brilliant,  aud  they  fattened  charmingly.  This  success  encouraged 
htm  to  take  one  step  further  by  adding  a  similar  condiment  to 
the  rations  of  the  monks.  They  improved  like  the  pigs,  especially 
in  complexion  and  plumpness.  He,  therefore,  increased  the  dose, 
until  at  last  it  proved  fatal  to  a  considerable  number.  As  there 
were  no  newspapers  in  those  times,  the  precise  amount  of  that  number 
is  not  reliably  recorded,  but  it  »vas  sufficient  to  give  to  the  new 
metal  the  name  of  "  antimoine"  i.e.  "antimgnk,"  which  it  still  retains, 
and  which  clings  to  it  more  tenaciously  than  its  Latin  name  sUhhtm. 

Horse-dealers,  dogfiinciers,  and  others,  still  use  it  for  improving 
the  apparent  condition  of  their  wares,  and  it  is  hinted  that  priies 
have  been  obtained  at  horse  and  cattle  shows  by  its  aid.  I  should 
add  that  tliis  statement  comes  from  disappointed  candidates,  not 
from  the  prize-takers  themselves. 

Arsenic  has  been  similarly  used  in  preparing  bipeds  for  the 
matrimonial  market,  and  we  arc  told  that  the  Styrian  peasants  take 
it  habitually ;  the  women  for  improving  their  complexions  and 
plumpness,  and  the  men  to  improve  their  "wind"  when  ascending 
steep  mountain  slopes..  The  use  of  arsenic  is  common  among  grooms 
and  coachmen  in  Vienna.  Tliey  believe  it  to  give  a  glossy  and 
sleek  appearance  to  the  cnats  of  horses,  and  when  a  small  piece  of 
the  white  oxide  is  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  linen  and  attached  to  the  bit, 
it  produces  that  foaming  at  the  mouth  which  some  people  admire. 

The  subject  has  been  recently  investigated  in  Germany  by  C.  tiics. 
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He  experimented  on  rabbits,  fowls,  and  pigs,  by  mixing  with  their 
food  constantly  increasing  quantities  of  arsenic  acid.  This  was 
continued  for  four  months,  and  all  the  animals  became  fatter.  The 
growth  of  bone  was  constant  in  the  younger  animals  ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  bones  would  otherwise  have  been  spongy,  they  became 
compact  Stall-fed  animals  displayed  these  results  very  remarkably. 
The  arsenic  was  freely  given  out  tlirough  the  skin  and  the  lungs  ;  ftiU- 
grown  animals  displayed  a  fatty  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  sjjleen,  and  an  increase  of  the  more  superficial 
fatty  deposits.  When  the  doses  were  further  increased,  symptoms  of 
chronic  poisoning  commenced.  These  experiments  confirm  the 
experience  of  Basil  Valentine,  the  horse  dealers  and  the  grooms ;  but 
whether  it  will  pay  the  hog-growers  of  Chicago  to  improve  their  exports 
by  this  application  of  economic  science  is  doubtful.  Fortunately  for 
their  customers,  the  pig  can  only  take  a  limited  quantity,  and  this  is 
altogether  insufficient  to  do  any  damage  to  those  who  afterwards  eat 
him,  as  the  largest  .eatable  quantity  of  roast  pork,  ham,  or  bacon 
cannot  contain  enough  of  the  drug  to  have  any  perceptible  effect 
u[>on  the  human  pork-cater. 

The  mode  of  action  of  arsenic  in  the  animal  body  is  still  an  open 
subject.  It  is  supposed  to  act  by  checking  the  natural  waste  and 
diminishing  oxidation  ;  thus  some  of  the  carbonaceous  products  that 
would  otherwise  be  oxidised  and  carried  away  as  carbonic  acid 
remain,  and  are  deposited  as  fat ;  and  the  checking  of  oxidation 
gives  less  work  for  the  lungs,  and  thereby  enables  the  climber  to  do 
with  less  oxygen  or  less  respiratory  effort. 

The  well-established  fact  that  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  acid 
checks  animal  decomposition  so  effectually  that  it  is  used  by 
ornithologists  for  preserving  the  skins  of  birds  favours  this  view. 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Gould  filling  the  skulls  of  some  -uf  his  "  Birds  of 
Europe  "  wiUi  cotton-wool  dusted  with  arsenic,  after  the  brain  was 
imperfectly  removed,  and  lightly  dusting,  the  inside  of  the  recently 
removed  skins  with  the  arsenic.  He  assured  mc  that  nothing  else  is 
so  eflectual,  and  that  skins  thus  prepared  may  be  packed  together 
and  preser\ed  in  any  climate  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  I 
should  add,  by  way  of  precaution  to  amateur  naturalists,  that  if  a 
small  quantity  comes  in  contact  with  a  slight  cut  in  the  liand,  or  even 
where  the  skin  has  been  grazed,  the  consequences  arc  serious — may 
even  be  fatal, 

w.  MArriKU  WILI.IAHS. 
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I  HAVE  before  mc  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  collected  newspaper 
letters,  issued  In  two  sumptuous  volumes,  under  the  fanciful 
title  of  "  Arrows  of  the  Chace,"  and  edited  by  an  Oxford  pupil. 
Unlike  Mr.  R\isVin's  other  works,  the  book  is  issued  in  paper-boards, 
with  the  edges  uncut,  and  is  altogether  produced  in  so  handsome  a 
style  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  a  Uvre  de  luxe.  The  contents  are 
of  unusual  and  exceptional  interest,  containing  passages  as  brilliant 
and  eloquent  as  any  in  Mr.  Riiskin's  more  laboured  writings.  The 
editor  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  literature  in  collecting  and 
publishing  these  letters,  which  he  has  done  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  full 
sanction  and  approval,  but  without  his  superintendence.  The 
author  of  the  letters  has,  however,  been  induced  by  bis  "  immitig- 
able editor"  (as  Mr.  Ruskin  styles  him)  to  write  a  verj-  character- 
istic preface  to  the  collection,  and  a  still  more  characteristic  epilogue, 
in  which  he  gravely  and  elaborately  defends  the  now  celebrated 
Glasgow  letter,  with  which  the  second  volume  closes,  and  which 
lately  puzzled  and  startled  the  world,  and  shocked  even  some  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  most  devoted  admirers.  The  editor  has  printed,  without 
exception,  every  letter  referred  to  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  "  Bibliography 
of  Ruskin  "  (his  obligations  to  which  work  he  gracefully  and  grate- 
fully acknowledges  in  his  introduction),  and  some  further  letters 
written  or  brought  to  light  since  the  pubhcation  of  the  latest  edition 
of  that  manual.  These  letters  are  arranged  topically,  not  chrono- 
logically. They  extend  over  .1  period  of  forty  years,  commencing  in 
1841  (not  1S40,  as  the  title-page  erroneously  implies),  and  deal  with 
a  large  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  art,  science,  literature, 
politics,  political  economy,  and  geologj*.  They  are  a  curious  key  to 
their  author's  mind  in  its  successive  stages  and  developments,  and 
will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  all  his  disciples  and  admirers,  to 
whom  the  book  will  be  an  inestimable  boon.  An  admirable  and 
copious  index  is  appended,  extending  over  some  forty  pages.  It 
seems  ungracious  to  find  any  fault  with  such  a  welcome  gift ;  but  I 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  add  that  the  volumes  are  disfigured 
by  some  rather  Mg//niisprtnts,  which  might  easilY  h%vt  b«cn  avoided. 
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It  is  a  pity  the  editor  did  not  ask  some  literary  Mend  to  read  his 
proof-sheets  before  passing  them  for  press,  and  so  save  us  from 
such  eye-sores  as  "  Kosetti "  for  "  Rosselti,"  and  *'  Peatalici  **  for 
"  Pentelici."  The  annotations  are  for  the  most  part  modest  and  useful, 
neither  too  sparse  nor  too  copious^  and,  what  is  most  importanr, 
thoroughly  correct  and  reliable  in  all  their  details.  The  book  is  not 
published  in  the  usual  way,  but  can  be  had  by  KTiting  to  Mr.  George 
Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington  \  an  obscure  village  in  Kent,  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  succeeded  in  making  famous. 

I  FIND  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd,  whose  labours  have  tlius  borne 
fruit,  lias  just  added  a  third  to  his  series  of  Hibliographies  of 
illustrious  English  writers.  The  new  Bibhography  of  Thackeray,  "a 
bibliographical  list,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  of  the  published 
writings  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  sketches  and  drawings  ol 
\MUiam  Makepeace  Thackeray  from  iS2i>  to  1S80,"  will  be  an 
important  and  welcome  acquisilion  to  students  and  collectors,  and 
to  the  latter  an  indispensable  vade-mnum.  A  few  lai^e-paper 
copies  arc  printed,  to  maccli  with  the  sumptuous  hiilion  de  hxt  of 
Thackeray. 

IT  is  extraordinary  how  well-meaning  zealots  will  persist  in  putting 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Sh- Thomas  Chambers, 
at  a  conference  of  Sunday-school  teachers  "and  others,"  has  been 
observing  that  tlie  *'  dulcess  "  of  London  Sundays  is  "  a  great  comfort 
to  a  Cliristian  man."  This  is  a  confession  that  will  delight  High 
Church  people  as  well  as  unbelievers,  exceedingly.  It  has  always 
been  urged  against  Protestantism,  in  its  Presbyterian  form,  tliat  it  is 
cheerless  and  "  dull,"  and  here  we  have  a  professor  of  the  faith 
glor)'ing  not  in  it,  but  111  its  defects.  A  very  great  divine  has  said 
that  if  Heaven  takes  no  delight  in  man's  wisdom,  still  less  docs  It  do 
so  in  his  stupidity.  But  Sir  Thomas,  it  seems,  is  of  the  contrary 
opinion.  The  duller  he  is,  the  better  he  is.  If  he  is  right,  1  can  only 
say  tliat  I  know  a  number  of  most  excellent  people.  "The  shops 
arc  dosed ;  all  the  indications  of  Sabbath  obscrrancc  in  England," 
he  says,  "  are  satisiactor)*."  Sir  Thomas  either  omits,  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  to  walk  in  the  streets  on  Sunday,  or,  unlike  other  dull 
men,  he  is  very  easily  pleased.  ' 

STRONG  interest  is  always  felt  by  the  public  in  cases  in  which  an 
actor  dies  upon  the  stage.    That  this  should  be  %Q  \%  Tv^\\a^. 
The  strange  contests  of  what  Air.  Browning  cafls  "^Xtts  v^^'^^^'^ 


world  "  are  never  so  grimly  illustrated  as  when  one  who  is  prcscndng 
the  simulated  throes  of  death  is  seized  upon  by  the  King  of  Terrors, 
nor  docs  the  Dance  Macabre  afford  an  instance  of  irony  so  striking 
as  that  furnished  by  Death  and  the  actor.  Specbl  risks  have,  nf 
course,  to  be  faced  by  the  histrion.  Of  these  no  insignificant  per- 
centage is  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  those  in  authority  behind 
the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  In  a  countr>*  town  in  France  an  actor 
recently  dropped  dead  upon  the  stage.  A  charge  had  been  left  in  a 
pistol  employed  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  the  well-knotm  melo- 
drama of  *'  I_*s  Pirates  de  la  Savane,"  in  a  version  of  which  Charles 
Mathews  appeared  at  Drury  T  jne.  The  natural  result  followed,  and 
the  man  at  whom  the  weapon  was  levelled  fell  on  the  stage  a  corpse. 
Not  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  is  this.  .Actors  have  been  blinded 
by  the  discharge  of  powder  when  there  was  no  charge — so  called — in 
the  gun.  There  can  surely  be  no  reason,  since  noise  is  all  that  is 
required,  why  stage  firearms  should  not  be  mimic  weapons,  ioca|}abIe 
of  containing  a  charge,  and  made  simply  to  strike  a  detonating  ball 
which  shall  convey  to  the  audience  the  idea  of  a  shot.  Danger  in 
the  case  of  firearms  on  the  stage  is  not  confined  to  the  actor.  The 
public  runs  a  risk  only  less  great.  In  the  course  of  a  conflict  with 
swords  even,  I  have  seen  the  weapon  of  St.inlcy,  who  was  fighting 
with  Richard  III.,  struck  from  his  hand  with  such  force  as  to  fly 
into  the  stalls.  Fair  risks  of  life  a  man  must  encounter  as  he  may. 
That  he  should  be  subjected  to  imnecessar)'  danger  involves  careless- 
ness amounting  to  criminalit)-. 


VERY  striking  is  it  to  see  how  nearly  identical  has  been  the 
development  of  the  drama  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
Between  the  performances  of  classical  drama  in  Rome  and  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  appearance  of  the  modern  drama  in  the  first  rude 
sketch  of  the  shape  it  now  assumes,  there  was  a  short  period  of 
absolute  blank.  Recent  discoveries  have  tended  to  abridge  that 
period  but  not  to  do  away  with  it.  When,  accordingly,  after  the 
return  of  barbarism,  the  drama  reasserted  itself,  it  was  under  condi- 
tions precisely  llie  same  as  those  which  marked  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  drama.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy  sprang  from  the  song  of 
the  parted  choir  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  of  Ceres.  In  the 
same  way,  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  liturgical  drama  of  mediaeval 
times  sprang  out  of  the  antiphonal  utterance  of  the  choir  in  the 
celebration  of  Catholic  worship.  In  England,  records  of  Catholic 
ceremonial  are  few,  and  we  have  no  such  instances  of  the  first  intni- 
s/on  of  a  dramatic  form  into  worship  as  olhct  counlnes,    ViQ  taxX'j  ai 
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tenth  century  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  was  presented  in 
the  church,  assumably  before  the  Inlroit.  *'  Quern  quarilis  in  prsesepe, 
pastores?  dicite  "  ("  Whom  are  you  seeking,  sliepherds,  in  tlie  manger  ? 
tell  us  ")  asked  a  portion  of  the  choir.  'Jo  this  the  other  portion 
responded:  *' Salvatorem,  Chrislunj  Dominum  "  (**Thc  Saviour,  Christ 
the  Lord  ").  Here  is  an  unmistakable  commencement  of  the  litur- 
gical drama  which,  in  the  following  centuries,  took  jjossession  of  the 
churches.  It  is,  moreover,  as  I  have  said,  precisely  the  same  nidi- 
mentary  shape  which  was  witnessed  in  Greece.  I  cannot  in  "Table 
Talk  "  carrj'  out  the  parallel  or  furnish  further  illustrations.  As  our 
English  historians  refer  to  nothing  in  tlie  nature  of  drauia  earlier 
than  the  late  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  rude  coromeQcements 
like  that  I  supply  are  wortliy  of  being  cited 

ABOUT  three  months  ago  I  folded  up  a  newsj^aper  and  put  in 
a  closet  some  fairly  valuable  books.  They  were,  indeed,  the 
publications  of  the  Hunterian  Club.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  opened 
out  a  parcel,  and  was  astonislied  to  find  that  the  arch-enemy  of 
books,  the  book-worm,  had  got  to  one  or  two,  and  had  perforated 
the  cover  and  exterior  papers.  Yet,  though  the  mark  was  quite  fresh, 
my  enemy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  disappearance  as  for  his  presence.  I  wish  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson  would  take  to  studying  the  habits  of  these  myste- 
rious creatures  and  teach  us  something  concerning  them  beyond 
what  we  know  to  our  sorrow.  That  the  book-worm  is,  as  might  be 
supposed,  a  maggot,  I  learn  from  Mr.  Westell,  the  bookseller— the 
only  person  of  whom  I  have  heard  who  has  seen  one. 


S" 


much  interest  is  attached  to  the  rciircscntation  of  a  new 
drama  by  the  Laureate,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  supply 
from  the  "  Morals  of  Plutarch  "  the  story  of  Gamma,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  play  now  in  course  of  pcrfonnance  at  the  Lyceum.  For 
this  purpose  I  use  the  translation  of  Philemon  Holland,  since  the 
labours  of  Sir  Thomas  North  did  t5ot  extend  beyond  the  "Lives." 
I  leave,  of  necessity,  a  few  gaps  in  the  narraiive.  Nothing  of  the 
slightest  importance  is,  however,  omitted  : 

There  were  in  limes  poil  two  moftl  puissani  Lorda  aad  Tclrarchs  of  Galalla, 
who  also  were  in  lilooJ  of  kin  one  to  the  other,  Sinatiw  ami  S)-iiorix.  Si:inlu« 
Iiad  espooscd  a  young  virgin  named  Camma,  and  made  her  his  wife;  a  lady 
highly  cMccmed  of  as  many  as  knew  her.  as  well  for  the  Wauty  of  her  jietson  as 
the  flower  of  her  age  .  .  .  and  that  which  made  her  betlcr  reputed  and  toio\ii 
cenowDcd  was  this,  ibaf  s}ie  was  a  most  religious  Friesleise  ol  Diana  ^%  ^u&&csi& 
irj^tuo  Uic  Cahthas  mat  dcrotUly  hoDOUi  and  worship),  uui  %\»  m  Cft 
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procesuon  and  public  sociiftce  »1ie  would  always  be  Mcn  abroad  most 
sumptuously  set  out  and  stately  ;idorned.  It  fortuned  so  that  Synorix  was 
ctuimourcd  of  this  bmve  dame,  bot  bcinj;  not  able  10  bring  about  his  puipose 
.  .  .  the  divcl  put  in  hU  head  to  commit  a  most  heinous  and  detestable  fact:  for 
he  laid  \r9iii  fur  Sin»1ii>  and  trcacherDU'^Iy  inurt)ieie<l  him.  He  stayed  not  long 
aficT,  but  fell  to  wooing  of  Camma,  and  courting  her  by  way  of  maniagc.  She 
made  her  abode  within  the  temple  at  that  time,  and  took  the  infamous  att  com- 
mitted liy  SynoiiK,  rot  pilcousJy,  and  as  one  cast  down  and  dejected  therewith, 
but  with  a  stout  hL-art  and  a  stomacli  moved  to  anger,  and  yet  CTonsidcralcly, 
waiting  llic  iJmc  ami  rt(iportunily  uf  revenge.  On  the  other  side,  Synoris  fol- 
lowed hU  sute  ?cry  eanicsily,  lolliciting  and  entreating  importunately.  Neither 
seemed  he  to  alleilge  vntn  and  frivolous  reason*,  but  &uch  as  carried  some 
colourable  pretence  of  honesty,  namely,  that  he  had  elwaj's  showed  himtiel/'  a  nun 
of  more  valour  and  worth  than  Sinatus  :  and  whereas  he  look  away  his  life, 
induced  he  was  Thereto  for  the  exceeding  love  that  he  bore  Camma,  and  not 
moved  thereto  by  any  malice  otherwise.  This  young  dacne  st  first  seemed  to 
deny  him,  but  yet  her  tIeniaU  were  not  very  churli»li.  .  .  .  To  Iw  short,  in  the 
end  the  gave  her  consent,  and  Syficrix  was  sent  for  to  come  unto  tier,  where  she 
ke]>t  her  reibiance,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  said  godde^vc  the  ctinlract  of 
marriage  might  passe,  and  the  espousals  te  solemniMd.  H'hcn  he  was  come 
slic  received  a]id  wclcutnerl  him  with  an  amiable  and  gracious  countenance,  had 
him  unto  the  very  Altar  of  Diana,  where  religiously  and  with  great  ceremony 
she  poured  forth  before  the  goddesse  a  little  of  a  potion  which  she  bad  prepared 
out  of  a  bowle.  The  one  part  thereof  she  druuk  her  iclfc,  arul  the  other  [wrt 
she  gave  onto  Sywn'x  for  to  drink.  Xow,  this  potion  was  nude  mingled  ^itk 
rsnk  poyson.  When  she  saw  thai  he  had  taken  hi&  draught,  she  fetched  a  loud 
and  evident  groan,  doing  reverence  also  tinto  tlic  goddcssc.  I  protest  and  call 
thee  to  witnesde  (cjuoth  slue),  mofit  (>oweifull  and  honourable  goddesae,  that  I 
have  not  survived  Sinahtt  for  any  other  cause  in  the  world  but  only  to  nee  this 
day  ;  neither  have  I  had  any  joy  of  my  life  all  this  while  that  I  have  I'lvcl  since, 
but  only  in  regard  of  hope  that  one  day  I  miKhl  be  revenged  of  his  death,  which 
M^eing  that  now  I  have  cfTcctcti,  I  go  raost  gladly  and  joyfully  untn  that  sweet 
huslnnd  of  mine  ;  and  as  for  ihcc  (most  accursed  and  wicked  wretch  in  the  world), 
give  order  In  thy  kinsfolk  and  fiicnds  in  Mead  of  a  nuptial  bed  to  provide  a  grave 
for  thy  burial.  The  Galaiian  {heating  these  words,  and  iK-giniiliig  nithal  to  feel 
the  operation  of  the  i»cison.  .ind  how  it  wrought  and  trouhlcd  him  within  his 
bowels  and  alt  parts  of  bis  iKidy)  niounled  prrsMilly  his  chariot,  hoping  that  by 
the  jofiging  and  ngilatlon  thereof  he  might  vomit  and  cast  up  the  poysoo  ;  but 
immediately  he  alighted  againe  and  put  himself  into  an  ca^ie  litter  ;  but  did  lie 
what  he  could,  dead  he  was  tliat  very  evening.  As  for  Camma,  she  continued 
all  the  night  languishing,  and  whcii  she  ht-ard  for  ccrt.iin  that  he  was  deceased, 
she,  all  with  joy  and  mirth,  departed  out  of  this  world.' 

Few  records  of  feminine  action  are  more  heroic  than  this.  Whether 
it  gains  or  loses  in  the  course  of  dramatisation  by  the  Laureate  will 
be  a  mailer  of  opinion, 

SVLVANUS  URBAN. 

'   The  Pkihiafihy  {cmmonly  calftii  the  Maralt,  written  by  the  tenrnwl  philo- 
soplier  Plutarch,  of  Chnnonca.     Translated  &c  by  Itilcmon  Holland.     Lond. 
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"  VOU   SAW  JIER   FAtR,   NONE  ELSE   DEISC   BY." 

CAPTAIN  MARION'S  first  idea,  when  he  had  got  possession  of 
money,  was  to  begin  to  spend  it.  His  impulse,  however, 
always  was  to  si>end  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  around  him 
rather  than  his  own.  He  had  now  fallen  in  for  a  good  thing,  as  the 
result  of  his  once  di-sparaged  American  speculations,  and  he  was  very 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  live  in  a  liberal  and  pleasant 
manner  again.  Mis  good  fortune  brought  htm  a  double  gralifi cation. 
TiTst  of  all,  he  had  the  money  to  spend,  and  the  prospect  of  a  secure 
and  even  a  rising  income ;  and  next,  he  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  look  boldly  in  the  faces  of  the  prophets  of  evil,  who 
had  kept  saying,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  when  he  first  put  his 
money  into  American  railways,  and  nothing  seemed  likely  to  come 
out.  He  was  now  able  to  claim  for  himself  the  proud  possession  of 
judgment  and  prescience  in  his  spccuhitions,  and  by  his  quiet  com- 
posure of  manner  and  his  carefully  abstaining  from  any  reference  to 
past  censure,  he  could  heap  coals  of  fu'c  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
once  would  have  it  that  he  had  brought  his  family  to  ruin.  He  felt 
a  certain  satisfaction,  loo,  in  being  again  able  to  make  something  of 
a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  fauiily.  He  had  for  a  good  long  time 
been  compelle<1,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  to  play  second  fiddle 
to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  IVcscoe,  and  he  thought  l\\e  Vimt  Vai  Wi-« 
come  when  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  laVe  xVe  \cadw%  \)0'i\'C\<3u, 
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and  to  show  that  he  couM  be  head  of  the  family  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name. 

All  these  considerations,  added  to  a  boundless  good  nature  and 
an  intense  love  for  his  daughters,  made  Captain  Marion  very  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  ilieir  first  season  together  in  London.  It  was  his 
intention  that  he  and  his  two  daughters  and  his  daughter  Katherine's 
husband  should  see  out  the  season  in  London  and  then  think  about 
their  foreign  tour.  He  anticipated  immense  pleasure  from  showing 
his  daughters  and  Miss  Rowan  everj-ihing  interesting  in  London  first, 
and  on  the  Continent  afterwards.  He  had  taVen  a  liandsome  fur- 
nished house,  with  sen^ants  and  all  just  as  it  stood,  in  one  of  the 
streets  running  off  Piccadilly,  and  meant  to  make  himself  very  com- 
fortable and  even  happy  for  tlic  rest  of  the  season.  He  soon  had 
many  visitors ;  lie  gave  nice  little  dinner  parties ;  and  amongst  the 
most  frequent  of  Iiis  visitors,  at  regular  and  irregular  hours,  was 
Mr.  Montana. 

Mr.  AquiCaine  did  not  make  much  of  a  slay  in  London.  He  was 
always,  as  he  called  it,  "  on  the  wing."  He  came  up  for  a  day,  dis- 
appeared for  a  few  days  more,  to  reappear  nobody  could  tell  how 
soon.  A  short  time  after  the  opening  address  witli  which  ^fontana 
had  introduced  his  great  enterprise  to  the  London  public,  Mr. 
Aquitaine,  who  had  been  staying  with  liis  daughter  in  Captain 
Marion's  house,  and  was  e.xpccied  to  consider  it  his  home  whenever 
he  turned  up  in  London,  was  about  to  make  one  of  his  sudden 
returns  to  the  north.  \Miilc  smoking  a  cigar  nith  Captain  Marion 
one  morning  after  breakfast^,  he  was  told  tliat  a  gentleman  wished  to 
see  him,  and  was  handed  a  card. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Marion,  here's  a  young  man  in  whom  I  lake  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  there  is  an  odd  sort  of  stor)*  about  him. 
He  wrote  to  mc  the  other  day ;  he  wants  to  be  introduced  to 
Montana ;  and  if  it  is  right  to  do  the  thing,  you  can  do  it  for  him 
belter  than  I  could.  But  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  ought  to 
encourage  him.  He  had  better  stay  where  he  is,  and  not  think  of 
starting  on  adventures." 

Captain  Marion  had  a  s>'mpathclic  interest  in  c\'erybody  going  to 
do  anything.  He  asked  mth  some  curiosity  who  the  young  man  was, 
and  what  was  his  story. 

"  Well,"  Aquitaine  said,  "  it's  not  much  of  a  stor)-,  and  yet  there 

is  a  certain  oddncss  about  it.    He  was  a  vcrj'  poor  lad  in  my  town, 

years  ago ;  I  believe  his  father  and  mother  were  people  of  education 

and  good  family,  but  ihcy  made  a  runaway  match,  and  both  died 

poor  somehow,  and  left  turn.     Jusl  al  l^e  Ximc  of  O^ew  death— the 
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&ther  died  latest — when  this  lad  isus  seven  or  eight  years  old  or 

thereabouts,  a  man  that  I  knt-w  in  the  \xywxi  lost  his  son.     The  son 

disap[)eared.      He    had    married    a  girl    of   good    family — young 

Fanshawe's  sister,  by  the  way;  you  know  young  Fanshawe?    She 

died.      He  disappeared.     The  old  man    had    been    thrown   into 

riiuaintanceship  with  this  lad,  and  he  was  taken  by  a  certain  sort  of 

resemblance  in  the  two  stories,  somehow.     He  took  the  boy  as  his 

son,  and  has  kept  him  ever  since.     He  was  a  Hvcry-stablc  keeper, 

and  had  horses,  and  made  a  lot  of  money,  I  believe,  and  he  has 

settled  in  London  now.    I  knew  this  young  fellow  well,  and  liked  hinj. 

e  used  to  come  to  our  house,  and — well,  there  is  a  lot  more  that  I 

,«d  not  trouble  you  with.     .-Xnyhow,  I  will  go  and  see  him,  and  if  I 

should  fl^k  yo!i  to  introduce  him  to  Montana,  you  won't  mind  doing 

so,  will  you  ?  " 

Captain  Marion   not  only  promised,  but  was  delighted  at  the 
chance  of  a  new  recruit.     Already  in  his  mind  he  was  filled  with  tJie 
ca  of  a  romanitc,  generous,  aspiring  youth,  determined  to  lend  his 
iand  in  founding  a  great  eoterprtsc,  and  destined  to  be  \\\i>  own 
icutcnant,  companion,  and  friend  iu  the  brilliant  i>orCcntous  move- 
ment which  he  saw  before  him  in  the  enchanting  distance. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  le^ivc  the  room,  Aquicaine  bethought 
himself  of  something,  and  turned  back. 

"  ItefoTC  I  go,  Marion,"  he  said,  "don't  you  go  putting  any  of 

your  money  into  this  scheme  of  Montana's.     I  am  not  saying  any. 

thing  against  him  \  he  may  be  very  sinrerc  ;  I  dare  say  he  is  ;  but 

nothing  will   come  of  this  ;   and  you  want  your  money  for  your 

^^  daughters  and  yourself.'' 

^H  Marion  was  disposed  to  be  a  little  evasive— ^t  least,  evasive  for 
^Hhim.  He  was  afraid  of  what  he  considered  his  friend's  terribly 
^B  practical  nature  and  business  habits.  Aquitaine  passed  among  the 
^■business  men  of  his  own  town  for  somewhat  of  a  visionary,  because 
^Bof  his  generous  and  charitable  disposition. 

^V        "  It  isn't  a  matter  of  money,"  Marion  answered ;  "  it's  a  matter  of 

faith  and  energy.     I  think  it  is  a  grand  idea  to  start  a  new  world  there 

yonder  m  (he  heart  of  tlie  new  world  ;  a  place  where  tlie  true  laws 

of  freedom  and  of  health  may  be  fairly  tried  out,  as  you  know  they 

never  can  have  a  chance  of  being  tried  under  our  old  systems,  even 

^_  in  America,   not  to  say  in  England.     Vou    know    tJial  yourself, 

^H  Aquitaine ;  I've  heard  you  say  twenty  times  that  the  laws  of  health 

^H  have  no  fair  chance  of  being  tested  here." 

^»        "  Yes,  the  laws  of  healtli,  to  be  sure  ;   Tve  said  tWl  0^«v  wvcMl^. 
[        Bui,  brj  ofhcaJthP—eoodgrAcioits !  your  friet\d ts gwii^m  fet  Vr^va^ 
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out  every  principle  known  to  the  imagmation  of  man  !  Art,  art< 
science,  and  religion,  and  morals,  Jnd  all  the  rest,  arc  to  be  re- 
volutionised. The  city  is  to  be  like  something  in  the  Apocalypse, 
or  in  a  fairy  story.    Streets  cf  silver  and  gold,  I  believe." 

"No,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind," 

"Well,  will  you  promise  me  not  to  have  anytliing  to  do  with  tlie 
whole  thing — at  least,  until  you  see  it  tried  and  have  some  idea  of  what 
it  will  come  to  ?" 

"  No,  I'll  not  promise  that,  certainly,"  Marion  said  warmly.  **I 
should  much  rather  promise  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all  than  lo 
look  coldly  on  until  It  bad  proved  itself,  and  then  to  sneak  in  and  claim 
a  share  in  the  glory.  That  would  be  like  the  sailor  in  the  old  story, 
who  hid  in  a  cask  until  the  fight  was  over  and  his  ship  liad  won,  and 
then  crept  our  and  asked  how  much  pri^e-moneywas  coming  to  him." 

Aquitaine  remained  silent  for  a  moment.    Then  he  said  : — 

"One  word,  Marion — I  never  like  worrj-ing  people  with  advice 
when  they  have  their  minds  made  up,  as  you  have." 

"  It's  not  a  question  of  having  my  mind  made  up  ;  it  is  a  question 
of  duty.  All  my  life  I  have  had  a  vague  longing  for  some  such 
chance  as  this  ;  and  it  has  come.    That  is  all." 

"  You  have  a  mission,  in  fact ;  quite  so.  Of  course,  in  that  case, 
I  need  not  advise.  Well,  there  is  just  this  ;  do  you  mean  to  pull 
your  daughters  into  this  business  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  pull  them  into  it  ;  Katherine  is  very  keen  on  it 
already." 

"  What  docs  her  husband  say  ?  " 

"Oh,  well,"  Marion  answered  with  a  smile,  "I  suppose  he  8a>*9 
whatever  she  says." 

"  Are  you  all  going  to  be  among  the  pioneers  of  this  interesting 
enterprise  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  among  the  pioneers  or  not  in  it  at  all,"  Marion 
answered  resolutely. 

"  When  are  the  pilgrim  fathers  going  to  take  shipping?  And 
where  is  the  new  colony  to  be  founded  ?  " 

"Oh,  well,  you  knoiv,  things  haven't  come  as  far  as  iliat  yet 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  we  get  to  that." 

"  I  see ;  I  atn  very  glad  to  know  that  the  site  has  not  been  fixed 
on  yet." 

"  No ;  that  can  be  done  later.  As  yet  it  is  all  but  a  thought  in 
the  mind  of  one  mian." 

"Indeed  I    A  thought  in  the  mind  of  one  man  ?    I  am  pleased 
to  know  that;  may  it  long  reui^in  in  ihal  cot^4\uo^\    \  am  \tssi 
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tcspondent  about  you  all»  now  that  I  know  Uiat  much.    Only,  I  do 
of  you,  Marion,  don't  be  carried  away  altogether  by  the  advice 

women  in  a  matter  of  Uiis  kind.  You  are  much  too  apt  to  be 
guided  and  governed  by  women.  Do  reflect  that  in  such  a  case  you 
ought  10  be  the  guide.  You  know  how  their  feelings  andsympathica 
carry  them  away.  All  the  better  they  are  for  it,  as  far  as  feeling 
cs ;  but  they  want  some  one  to  control  them  in  a  thing  like  this, 
isey  think  Montana  is  a  [trophct  and  an  angel  because  he  has  fine 
eyes  and  odd  ways," 

Marion  smiled. 

"A  bad  shot,  Aquiiaine.  My  womankind  are  greatly  divided 
ftbout  tills  enterprise.  Sydney  is  not  clear  at  all  about  it ;  and 
Geraldinc— Miss  Rowan — is  dead  against  it  ;  she  can  hardly  be  got 
to  say  a  good  word  for  Montana." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  She  has  more  brains  than  the  lot  of 
you  put  together.  Excuse  me,  Marion,  if  I  don't  flatter  you.  I  was 
afraid  Montana  bad  bewitched  all  your  group  of  girls.  Thank 
Heaven,  Mrs.  Aquilaine  isn't  a  woman  likely  to  be  moved  to  any 
exertion  of  mind  or  body ;  and  I  don't  tliink  my  Mel.  is  a  very 
susceptible  little  person." 

"Does  Melissa  lake  no  interest  in  all  this?"  Captain  Marion 
asked,  with  a  certain  hesitation.  1  le  had  had  hints  from  his  daughter 
Kathcrine  which  would  not  have  conveyed  that  impression. 

"  No ;  not  the  least.  I  don't  think  she  lakes  much  interest  in 
anything.  Sometimes  I  could  wish  that  she  had  a  little  more  scnti- 
mcnl  about  her.  She  seems  to  me  to  have  almost  no  feeling  at  all — 
in  tliat  sentimental  way,  I  mean.  AVell,  well,  we  can't  have  every- 
thing. It's  very  satisfactory  to  me  just  now  to  find  that  she  isn't 
likely  to  be  much  interested  in  your  new  founder  and  prophet. 
Anyhow,  1  leave  you  with  an  easier  mind,  Marion,  seeing  that  this 
grand  enter^jrise  is  only  in  tlic  air,  so  far.  What  arc  you  going  to 
call  your  new  city,  when  it  is  built?  Cloud-cuckoo -capital  ? 
Xanadu  ?  or  is  it  to  have  a  name  like  the  original  name  of  Rome, 
which  no  men  are  to  know  or  speak  ?  " 

The  friends  parted  soon  after,  each  much  concerned  for  the  other. 
Captain  Marion  felt  a  certain  doubt  as  to  whether  he  ought  not  to 
give  Aquitaine  a  hint  that  his  daughter  did  not  seem  so  absolutely 
unconcerned  about  the  Montana  project  as  he  supposed  ;  but  he  did 
not  know  enough  to  justify  him,  he  thought,  in  disturbing  Aquilaine's 
mind  witli  suspicion  or  alarm.  It  noighl  be  only  a  nonsensical  idea 
of  Katherinc's.  Katherine  did  not  like  girls,  and  a\wa^s  su^^^OaA. 
them  of  something  or  other.     If  anjthing  more  were  10  coto^  q1  "M, 
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if  the  (jirl  should  really  form  a  wish  to  go  out  to  the  new  colony, 
Aquilainc  must  be  consulted  by  her,  and  would  know  how  to  act. 
In  any  case,  the  colony  was  not  likely  to  be  founded  far  some  lime  to 
come.  There  was  time  enough  yet — and  Marion  usually  got  out  of 
any  menial  perplexities  by  reflecting  that  there  was  time  enough  yet. 
He  took  it  for  granted  tliat  in  any  case  Aquitaine  would  not  allow 
his  daughter  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  enleri^nse;  and  there 
was  no  harm,  therefore,  lo  come  of  letting  things  alone  for  the 
moment. 

Aquitaine  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  the  enterprise  was  not 
yet  starling  into  real  life.  He  knew  enough  of  his  friend  to  know 
that  with  lime  for  a  cliangc  of  ideas  ihe  change  might  easily  come. 
Still,  he  was  disturbed  about  him.  "  On  my  life,"  he  said  lo  himself^ 
"I  wisli  he  would  marry  that  girl.  It's  absurd  a  man  at  his  time  of 
life,  wilh  a  manied  daughter,  thinking  of  getting  married  again; 
but  1  do  believe  in  his  case  it  would  be  the  best  thing  he  could  do. 
She  is  a  sensible  and  a  clever  girl ;  and  ihe  would  make  a  capital 
wife,  I  am  sure.  She  would  keep  him  in  order  charmingly  without 
his  knowing  it."  In  true  masculine  fashion  Mr.  Aquitaine  never 
stopped  to  ask  himself  the  question  whether  it  was  likely  Miss  Rowan 
would  marry  Captain  Marion.  Men  usually  assume  that  a  man  has 
only  to  ask  and  to  have,  c.\cept  in  the  case  of  some  woman  of  their 
own  family,  when  they  arc  apt  lo  think  of  his  proposal  as  like  tlie 
fellow's  impudence. 

As  he  went  to  meet  his  visitor,  Aquitaine  kept  looking  at  the 
visitor's  card.     It  bore  the  name  of  "  Clement  Hope." 

"No  '  Mr.,' of  course,"  Aquitaine  murmured.     "  Rights  of  man, 
to  be  sure;  equality,  andall  that.  Kxacdy.  PoorCIero.!  PoorClem.!" 

He  then  entered  a  neat  little  reception-room  and  found  poor 
Clem,  himself. 

Clement  Hope  was  silting  in  a  great  ann-chair,  with  his  hands 
hanging  listlessly  down  between  his  knees,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor.  J  lis  whole  attitude  and  aspect  suggested  uncertainty  and 
despondency ;  suggested  the  condition  of  one  who  does  not  know  in 
the  least  what  to  do  with  himself.  Otherwise  the  young  man,  except 
for  his  dress,  seemed  as  if  he  might  have  stepiKid  out  of  a  painting 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Melancholy  eyes,  careless  hair,  a  short 
moustache,  a  short  peaked  beard,  a  poetically  louse  collar,  dark 
complexion,  a  sort  of  feminine  gentleness  of  expression,  contrasting 
curiously  enough  with  a  robust  6gurc  and  strongly  made  hands  and 
mists — these  were  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  figure  at  which 
Mr.  Aquiuine  now  looked  with  a  &ort  o{  coTn^:i%%\oT\3L^  tns.ii^'cve^. 
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icy  Ii:Ld  a  cordial,  almost  afTcctionale  meeting/ 
"So  Clera.,  my  boy,  you  want  to  be  up  and  doing?  Vou  waul  lo 
>io  the  enterprise  of  the  great  Montana  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Aquitainc— I  want  to  do  something." 
"Bui  why  were  you  thinking  about  that  just  iioiv?    You  could 
It  possibly  leave  your  father— I  may  call  him  your  father  ?  " 
*'  You  may,  Mr.  Aquitaine  j  he  has  been  better  to  me  than  most 
lers,  I  fancy.     No,  I  should  never  think  of  leaving  him,  as  things 
go  DOW.    That  would  never  do." 

"I  should  think  not,"  Aquitaine  said  quickly.  "You  should  be 
a  precious  ungrateful  fellow  if  you  were  to  tlunk  of  leaving  him — and 
I  kno%v  you  are  not  ungrateful,  Clem."     He  hastened  to  add  this,  for 

re  young  man's  cheeks  reddened. 
**I  would  go  into  the  [>it  of  Acheron  for  Him  ! " 
"HuUo!"  Aquitaine  interrupted  ;  *' pit  of  Acheron?" 
"Well,  why  not  pit  of  Acheron  ?  "  Clement  said  good-hunioureclly, 
but  looking  a  little  abashed  at  the  m.inncr  in  which  liis  emphatic 
declaration  was  met. 

r"  Why  not,  indeed  I    Only,  it  sound**^  a  little  poetic,  didn't  it? 
c  you  taking  to  poetry,  my  boy  ? ' 
"Oh,  uo,  I  wish  I  could  1" 
"Well,  you  can  read  and  enjoy  il — tbat*s  enough," 
"  Yes,  I  can  do  that— thank  Heaven." 
"You  arc  in  earnest,"  .Aquitaine  said. 
"  Yes,  I  am  in  earnest  about  evei)lliing.     I  mean  all  I  say,  Mr. 
Aquitaine ;  I  feel  all  I  say." 

•      Their  eyes  met  sympathetically. 
"  I  am  sure  )'ou  do ;  1  am  sorry  for  it  sometimes,"  Aquitaine 
replied.    They  had  some  little  secret  between  them,  evidently. 

I"  You  have  not  got  rid  of  that  nonsense  yet,  then,  1  suppose?  '* 
Mr.  Aquitaine  said,  after  a  moment  of  silence. 
"  You  mean  about  Miss  Aquitaine?  " 
**  I  mean  that  Tliat  is  the  nonsense." 
I  "  No,  I  have  not  got  rid  of  that.  I  mean  lo  carry  lliat  always 
with  me-  It  isn't  noDseusc  ;  at  least,  of  course,  \  know  it  would  be 
nonsense  if  I  were  really  foolish  enough  to  fancy  that  anything  could 
came  of  it.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Aquitaine,  I  never  did  that ;  you 
know  I  never  spoke  a  word  of  il  to  any  one  but  yourself ;  and  only  to 
you  to  explain  what  might  have  seemed  strange  .ind  rude,  perhaps, 
otherwise," 

"My  good  boy,"  .\quitainc  said  gravely,  "  yovt  Vuonn  Vft-iW 
th'mk  of  your  conduct.    You  know  I  th'u\k  yoM  atvti  \\Va  a.  vwa 
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gentleman  and  a  spkndid  fellow.  If  I  had  a  son,  Clem.,  I  should 
have  wished  him  in  such  a  case  to  act  exactly  as  you  did,  and  not 
oihenvisc.  I  should  have  been  proud  of  him  ;  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  thought  him  too  good  for  any  girl  that  ever  put  on  a  peiticoai. 
I  think  so  of  you.  Ulien  I  speak  of  nonsense,  it  isn't  anything 
about  the  inonej'  Melissa  may  have,  or  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  called 
poiiitton  in  a  provincial  town.  In  my  place  we  all  earn  a  living  one 
way  or  another ;  M-e  luve  no  gemlemen  there,  unless  you  come  to  the 
county  families,  who  in  their  hearts  don't  recognise  much  difference 
between  Melissa's  falherand  yours.  I  don't  mean  that  ;  I  mean  that 
the  thing  wouldn't  suit  at  all.  Melissa  isn't  your  form,  take  my  word 
for  it.  The  child  is  niy  darling  little  daughter  ;  but  I  can  see  with 
half  an  eye  that  she  has  more  faults  than  she  has  dresses — even." 

"  Pleiw  don't,  Mr.  Aquitaine." 

"  Vou  would  rather  think  she  has  no  faults,  I  dare  say.  But, 
after  all,  I  fancy  I  am  a  good  deal  fonder  of  Melissa  than  you 
are " 

Clement  shook  his  head. 

•'  \Vell,  I  shall  be  fonder  of  her  two  years  hence  tliau  you  wilL 
Oh,  yes ;  you  need  not  protest  We  have  all  sufTertrd  in  that  way 
and  got  over  it.  I  tell  you,  Clem.,  I  Hkc  you  so  well  that  if  every- 
body else  concerned  in  the  matter  was  willing,  and  you  had  more 
money  than  they  could  count  on  'Change  in  half  a  day,  my  advice  to 
you  would  be  not  to  marry  Melissa  Aquitaine.  Come,  it  isn't  often 
a  father  has  given  advice  like  that,  is  it  ?  But  it  is  sincere.  I  know 
my  little  girl  better  than  you  do,  and  I  don't  believe  she  could  make 
you  a  good  wife.  I  don't  think  she  is  capable  of  much  love.  I 
don't  think  she  could  put  up  with  anything  or  be  of  one  humour 
long.  1  sometimes  think  she  is  incapable  of  lonng— and  for  his 
sake,  whoever  he  may  be,  I  should  almost  wisli  it  were  so.  There : 
those  are  my  sentiments." 

"  Ail  the  same,  I  love  her." 

"  No,  you  don't.     I  knoiv  you  think  you  do ;  but  you  don'L" 

"  Perhaps  you  know  what  I  feci  better  than  1  du  myself,"  Cle- 
ment said,  with  a  melancholy  stnJIc. 

"I  know  much  belter  than  you  what  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
is,  and  how  long  it  is  likely  to  last  Stuff  and  nonsense!  If  I  found 
you  groaning  with  a  toothache,  and  were  to  tell  you  that  you  would 
Uiink  the  gout,  if  you  had  it,  much  worse,  you  prob.ibly  wouldn't 
believe  me.  Perhaps  you  would  ask  whether  I  conld  judge  of  your 
feelings  better  than  you  could  yourself.  I  should  say.  Yes  j  and  when 
you  came  to  have  the  gout,  you  wou\d  knQw  thai  I  was  riftht," 
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"  The  cases  are  nitbcr  diflcrcnt.  You  can't  know  what  1  feci, 
Mr.  Atjuilaine." 

"  Of  course  I  know  you  think  you  feel  more  tluiii  anybody  ever 
did  before  or  ever  will  again.  But,  my  good  boy,  that  in  itself  is 
only  one  familiar  symptom.  That  only  confirms  my  view.  We  have 
all  been  like  that.  Come,  come,  you  are  in  the  age  for  falling  in 
love  ;  and  Melissa  came  in  your  way,  and  she  is  a  pretty  girl,  and 
her  very  little  pertncssesand  ill-humours  had  a  charm  for  you.  Tut, 
tut  I  1  know  alt  about  it»  you'll  find.  And  you  have  taken  her  for 
your  ideal.  You  are  in  love  with  your  ideal  girl,  not  Melissa 
Aquitaine.    She  isn't  any  one's  ideal,  even  her  father's." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  that's  one  reason  why  I  want  to  get  away  out  of 
Uiis.  I  want  lo  live  in  some  earnest,  active,  striving  sort  of  way  ;  I 
want  to  fight  a  stiff  battle  of  life." 

Aquitaine  smiled. 

"Wc  miss  those  Saracens  terribly,"  he  said.  "It  was  such  a 
rtrlief  to  every  disappointed  fellow  in  the  chivalrous  days  to  be 
.ible  to  go  and  fight  the  S.iracc;ns.  Well,  perhaps  the  West  may  help 
us  out  of  our  diJ^cutty.  You  want  lo  have  a  hand  in  Montana's 
project— his  Kew  Jerusalem — I  suppose  ?" 

"I  should  like  to  know  something  about  it.  Of  course  I  couldn't 
go  now.  I  wouldn't  leave  htm  for  all  the  objects  in  tlie  world,  unless 
he  was  quite  willing.     But  I  can't  help  always  looking  out  for  some- 

I thing  that  may  turn  me  free  to  go  wherever  I  choose." 
f      *'  You  are  not  speculating  on  his  death,  surely  ?"  Aquitaine  said, 
Irith  a  certain  surprise  and  harshness  in  his  tone. 
I      "  No  ;  I  don't  like  to  think  of  such  a  misfortune  as  that.     And 
happily  we  need  not  think  of  it;  he  has  splendid  liealili,  and  has 
years  and  years  before  htm,  I  hope.     No  ;  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing thai  would  make  him  happy,  and  set  me  free  to  go  and  bury 
myself  wherever  I  chose.     1  was  thinking  that  some  day  hts  son  will 
me  back  to  him." 
"  Why  on  earth  do  you  think  that?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  he  is  firmly  convinced  of  It  liimself.    You 
he  never  heard  any  account  of  his  son's  death  ;  and  he  is  con- 
he  will  tome  back  some  day." 
Aquitaine  shook  his  head. 

"  Either  he  is  dead  long  ago,  or  he  has  no  intention  of  coming 
ck.     Wliy  should  he  never  have  written?    Did  he  never  write?" 
"  Ne\-cr." 
"  Then,  why  should  he  never  have  written  if  he  mcai\\  Vq  tow^ 
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back?  Oh,  no  ;  he  is  cither  dead,  or  he  has  iiurricd  Jiid  forgollcn 
all  about  the  people  at  home.  He  has  growu  rich,  and  does  not 
want  to  come  back ;  or  he  is  poor,  and  is  asliatncd.  The  ctianccs 
arc  many  to  one,  I  should  say,  that  he  is  dead." 

*'  Still,  if  it  should  not  be  so — and  he  firmly  believes  it  will  not 
be  so — I  should  feel  sadty  out  of  place  hcra  There  would  be  no 
need  of  me  any  more.  I  should  feel  in  the  way  more  than  anything 
else.  Von  have  no  idea  how  he  longs  for  his  son — ever)*  year  more 
and  more." 

"  What  docs  your  father  want  you  to  do?"  Aquitaine  asked. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  worst  of  it  \  he  wants  mc  to  do  nothing.  He 
wants  me  just  to  stay  vith  him  always,  and  tells  me  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  money  when— thai  is,  afterwards,  you  know.  But  that 
seems  to  me  an  unmanly  sort  of  life.  I  am  hanging  on,  doing  no- 
thing  " 

•'  You  are  learning  something.     Vou  are  studying,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  studying  a  good  deal,  and  I  should  be  happy  enough 
if  that  seemed  the  right  sort  of  lliing  to  do.  I  can  stt  in  a  room 
with  books  half  the  day  and  half  the  night  too,  and  be  perfectly 
happy,  but  thai  doesn't  seem  the  way  that  a  man  ought  to  s|>cnd  his 
life.  I  am  fond  of  books,  but  I  am  afraid  1  should  never  do  any- 
thing in  the  literary  line.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  gift  of  poetry  or 
prose,  or  anything  else.  I  don't  believe  I  have  the  gift  of  expression 
at  alV'  Clement  said  despondently.  "  I  am  sure  I  couldn't  i)aint  a 
picture,  or  model  a  statue,  or  make  a  drawing  for  a  house,  or  do 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  can't  expect  to  lead  the  life  of  a  diUtiante 
scholar  in  a  library.  I  think  I  should  make  a  good  settler  or  an 
explorer — these  iire  limes  when  one  may  easily  find  something  to  do 
with  energy  and  enterprise  about  it.  But  all  that  would  only  come 
up  if  what  I  told  you  of  were  to  happen.  If  this  young  man  should 
cumc  back " 

*'  He  would  nut  be  much  of  a  young  man  now,"  said  A(|uiuine. 

"  Noj  I  forgot  about  thaL  I  was  thinking  of  him  as  if  he  always 
otight  to  be  what  he  was  when  he  went  away.  If  he  should  coinc 
backj  I  should  be  dt  trop  in  the  business,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

"  Did  you  ever  sec  the  son  ?"  Aquitaine  asked. 

"  I  never  saw  him ;  no.  I  never  even  heard  he  had  gone  until 
aftcr^^-ards." 

"  I  never  saw  him,"  said  Aquitaine ;  "  at  least,  I  never  remember 
seeing  hun.  I  know  he  was  iu  our  oflicc  for  some  years  ;  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  there,  and  1  was  about  the  world  then  more 
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tBan  I  am  now,  and  my  attcDlion  was  ne\'Cr  called  lo  hini.  I  do  not 
even  know  what  he  Wiis  like." 

'*  His  father  thinks  he  was  like  me,**  Clement  murmured  dreamily, 
"  but  that  must  be  .1  mere  fancy.    1  believe  he  was  very  good-looking." 

Aquitaine  looked  quickly  at  the  young  man ;  but  Clement  was 
evidently  not  fishing  for  a  comp^Jraent.  There  was  a  mirror  near 
bim;   he  had  not  even  glanced  at  it.     He  was   moodily  locking; 

Idovn. 
"Clearly  that  must  have  been  a  mere  fancy,"  Aquilaine  said,  with 
a  smile. 
"Oh,  yes  !  '*  Clement  replied. 
"WeU — T  am  in  a  difficulty  about  you,"  Aquitaine  said,  "and  I'll 
put  it  into  plain  words,     I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  going  out  on 
this  wild-goose  chase  to  found  your  new  Atlantis  or  whatever  it  is ; 
and  I  should  be  terribly  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had  left  the  kind  old 

I  man  who  has  been  so  good  to  you." 
"  111  not  leave  him  while  he  wants  me  ;  that's  certain.  Nothing 
on  earth  will  make  me  do  thau" 
"  Vtry  well ;  I  quite  believe  you  mean  all  you  say.  I  don't  like 
the  chance  of  your  being  taken  in  tow  by  Montana  cither :  I  don't 
believe  in  him.  But,  then,  I  hate  the  idea  of  your  wasting  any  more 
of  your  time  iliinking  over  tins  Htlle  crotchety  girl  of  mine.  Will 
you  promise  me  to  try  to  shake  off  that  thought  -lo  get  rid  of  il  once 

»for  all  ?  " 
"  Why  should  I  do  that  ?    It  makes  life  sweet  to  me.     It  doesn't 
do  her  any  harm.     I  shall  never  speak  of  it  to  her  or  to  any  one. 
But  it  is  all  I  have  that  makes  life  dear—the  thought  of  ber." 

"  In  Heaven's  name ; "  Aquitaine  exclaimed,  "  why  don't  you  take 
^■to  writing  poems  ?    It  would  be  ever  so  much  better;  you  could  work 
off  the  nonsense  that  way.     The  rhymes  take  so  much  out  of  one  ! 
The  most  unmanageable  poets  of  all  arc  the  poets  who  don't  compose 
any  poetry.     My  dear  good  Clem.,  will  you  promise  me  to  begin  at 
once  a  seiics  of  sonnets — a  short  series,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
so — to  my  daughter  ?  " 
H       "You  laugh  at  mc,  but  I  don't  mind." 
H       '*  No  ;  that's  the  worst  of  it ;  I  wish  you  did." 
^P       "  Because  I  know  you  mean  it  kindly.    Nothing  commg  from  you 
"  can  give  me  pain." 

"Oh,  hang  it  all  I — I  know;  because  I  ajn  llic  father  of  her. 
Well,  Hsteo,  Clem.;  you  said  you  never  would  speak  to  her — Her,  with 
a  big  capital— unJe.w  you  had  my  consent.    M^  dcM  ViO'j,  'jQ\\\oNt 
aty  coascnt.    S^othing  better  could  possibly  hap^eii  Xo  >javi 'CwaiL  Vi    ^ 
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Iry  your  chance.  If  that  doesn't  cure  you,  nothing  will.  Go  along, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  and  ask  my  daughter  to  marry  you.  Faith  of 
a  heavy  father— a  somewhat  heavy-hearted  father  now  and  then — 
if  she  consents,  I'll  not  stand  in  the  way ;  and  neither,  I  can  promise 
you,  will  her  mother." 

Tlic  young  man's  eyes  had  flashed  fire  for  a  moment,  but  then  he 
became  graver  than  ever. 

*'  Now  you  really  arc  laughing  at  me,"  he  said, "  and  this  is  a  sharjwr 
jest  tlian  the  other." 

"  I  am  not  laughing  at  you,"  Aquilainc  replied,  in  a  tone  that  was 
almost  stem.  "  I  am  ver)*  much  in  earnest.  I  don't  believe  any  one 
can  cure  you  of  this  nonsense  half  so  well  as  my  daughter  herself. 
Go  to  her ;  tell  her  in  poetic  language  haw  much  you  love  her ;  oflcr 
her  your  hand  and  heart — I  have  reason  to  believe  you'll  find  her  tn 
a  remarkably  melting  mood  just  now." 

"  I  know  well  enough  she  would  only  laugh  at  me;  I  don't  want 
to  ask  her  ;  I  don'c  want  her  to  marry  me,  if  it  comes  lo  that ;  why 
should  stich  a  girl  think  of  a  fellow  like  me?  It  would  be  a  shame. 
I  only  want  to  love  her." 

"Go  and  tell  her  so,"  Aquitaine  said,  "and  then  lei  mc  hear 
from  you  again/* 


Chapter  VIII. 

XOMEO  AND  ROSAUNB. 

Good  fortune  and  bad  fortune  had  combined  to  nul^c  Montana 
what  he  now  was.  The  buffets  and  the  rewards  had  conspired  to 
decide  his  fate,  each  the  wrong  way.  The  buffets  did  not  either  cor- 
rect or  discourage ;  the  rewards  did  not  satisfy.  His  personal  beauty 
was  perhaps  his  first  stimulus  to  tlie  belief  that  he  must  be  destined 
for  great  things.  He  felt  that  the  gods  had  set  their  seal  on  him  by 
making  him  beautiful,  as  the  Greek  orator  declared  of  I'hr^-ne.  His 
love-match  had  shown  him  that  he  could  impress  women  with  a 
sense  of  his  power.  His  grief  and  his  disappointment  had  filled  htm 
with  a  despair  which,  while  it  lasted,  was  akin  to  madness.  He  had 
suffered  intensely ;  sorrow,  dull,  protracted,  seemingly  hopeless 
struggle,  and  iron  poverty  had  tried  to  bear  him  down.  He  had 
seemed  as  if  destined  to  end  a  drear  life  by  some  death  of  utter 
miser)'.  Yet  through  all  his  worst  times  he  had  felt  the  same  faith  in 
his  destiny — in  his  mission.    He  was  conhdw^  v'hav^^^^wuviAva.. 
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ic  fire  of  advcrsily  only  that  he  might  be  made  the  slrohger  for 
some  great  work  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  him. 

Men  more  pious  aiid  far  better  instnicted  than  Montana  have  also 
believed  that  in  every  sorrow  inflicted  on  thera  there  was  only  a 
purpose  personal  to  them,  to  make  them  stronger  for  Uiis  world,  or 
touch  their  souls  so  as  to  make  them  fitter  for  the  next  The  loved 
father  perishes  in  his  prime ;  the  wife  of  a  man's  youtli  is  taken  from 
his  side  ;  the  httle  daughter  is  snatched  from  the  blossoming  promise 
of  her  sweet  childhood  ;  and  the  survivor,  not  content  with  bending 
to  the  will  of  the  benignant  powers  above,  and  quietly  believing  that 
all  must  be  for  the  best,  complacently  makes  a  moral  special  to 
himself,  and  assumes  that  others  have  been  victimised  in  order  that 
his  poor  little  personality  may  have  all  the  benefit.  It  does  not  occur 
to  him  to  ask  why  any  other  should  suffer  in  order  that  he  might  be 
made  the  better ;  whether  Providence  may  not  have  designs  of  a 
larger  mould  than  those  which  concerned  only  his  jwrticular  career. 
Montana  -was  one  of  that  class  of  suffering  egotists.  Any  stroke  of 
Cite  falling  on  himself  or  those  he  loved — they  were  not  many — he 
assumed  to  be  intended  for  his  own  special  behoof,  in  order  to  fit 
him  all  the  more  for  the  great  mission  whereof  the  nature  and 
object  were  yet  to  be  disclosed.  This  almost  sublime  egotism  sus- 
tained him.  Prosperity  came  at  once  along  various  paths,  and  he 
took  the  prosperity  as  he  had  taken  the  suffering.  He  accepted  it  as 
a  proof  that  he  was  destined  for  great  things.  His  egotism  case- 
hardened  him  against  fear  and  against  arrogance. 

For  a  time,  after  the  climax  of  his  struggle  lud  passed  away, 
everything  seemed  to  go  well  with  him.  lie  had  made  a  fair  repute 
in  the  American  Civil  War  ;  first  having  entered  the  campaign  merely 
as  a  philanthropical  attendant  on  the  hospitals,  and  then  serving  as  a 
soldier.  He  had  taken  up  philanthropic  land  si>cculationa  after  the 
war  ;  taken  thera  up  without  any  primary  pur|)0se  of  making  money  ; 
and  even  where  the  success  of  the  philanthropic  scheme  was  doubtful, 
the  fact  tliat  money  came  in  to  Jlontana  was  beyond  all  doubt.  He 
turned  lecturer,  became  a  sort  of  unconsecratcd  preacher ;  and  he 
drew  fashionable  crowds  after  him  in  the  United  States,  even  when 
he  most  earnestly  proclaimed  that  he  desired  only  the  presence  of  the 
poor.  He  might  have  made  a  wealthy  match  easily  enough  at  any 
time.  Rich  women  had  told  him  as  much,  and  he  had  only  drawn 
back.  He  gave  away  money  freely  and  in  large  sums.  His  career 
seemed  absolutely  free  from  any  evidence  of  personal  object ;  and 
yet,  all  who  were  not  devotees  in  him  distrusted  \\\to. 

Thcie  wcK  three  orders  of  opinion  conccmm^  ^VotiXaMu    'W^t' 
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was  first  the  cnlhusiastJc  worship  of  the  devotee,  which  docs  not 
call  for  minute  analysis.  The  devotees  were,  to  be  sure,  chiefly 
women  ;  but  they  were  not  by  any  means  women  only.  There  wenf 
many  men,  wherever  Montana  was  known,  who  believed  in  him  as 
their  hero,  or  prophet,  or  saint.  There  were  business  men  who  on 
\\\%  advice  would  have  Iluii^  all  their  properly  into  some  speculation 
of  which  they  had  never  heard  the  ^-^y  before.  There  were  men 
who  would  have  voted  for  any  candidate  or  anything  on  a  word  of 
recommendation  from  him.  In  this  country  we  commonly  think  of 
the  society  of  America  as  made  up  only  of  shrewd,  eager-faced 
business  men,  who  set  the  making  of  money  above  everj-  other 
purpose  in  life.  We  hear  little  of  that  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  men  of  every  American  commimity,  who  arc  as  accessible  to 
the  influence  of  sentimenU-ilisni  or  emotionalism  of  some  kind  as  the 
heroine  of  au  old  romance  might  have  been.  The  worship  of  the 
devotees  made  one  order  of  opinion.  Then  came  a  ceruin  pro- 
ponion  of  kindly  unbelievers,  who  merely  .shook  their  heatls  and 
quietly  said  that  Montana  was  crazed.  I-TStly  came  those,  not  a  few 
iu  number,  who  declared  him  to  be  fi  mere  quack,  a  particularly 
shallow  impostor.  It  is  surprising  how  many  powerful  arguments 
each  believer  could  bring  forward  in  support  of  his  theory.  Speak 
to  each  one  in  turn,  and  let  him  ha\-e  it  all  his  own  -^^.y  for  Uie  lime, 
and  he  would  give  reasons  that  made  conviction  seem  hardly  to  be 
avoided.  Then  speak  lo  one  of  the  other  school,  and  you  began 
insensibly  to  be  drawn  into  a  recognition  of  the  soundness  of  his 
theory. 

The  impostor  theory  was  greatly  supported  by  the  fact  that 
Monlana,  in  company,  evidently  kept  a  constant  guard  over  his 
utterances.  It  would  not  need  to  be  a  very  keen  observer  to  see 
that  Montana  was  .nlways  watching  you  and  himself.  He  never 
answered  a  question  promptly.  Me  looked  quietly  at  his  questioner, 
and  shaped  his  answer  very  slowly.  Sometimes  he  did  not  answer 
at  all— merely  shook  his  head  and  slightly  smiled,  and  could  not  be 
got  to  give  any  reply.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  now  and  then, 
by  the  expression  of  bis  eyes,  that  he  was  thinking  whiit  he  ought  to 
say,  or  whether  he  ought  to  say  anything.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
admirers,  admitting  all  these  peculiarities,  saw  in  them  only  fresh 
evidence  of  sincerity  and  of  inspiration.  When,  they  asked,  did 
Montana  on  one  of  his  platforms  ever  want  a  word  or  an  answer? 
\Vhat  could  be  more  rapid,  instantaneous,  than  the  flash  of  his 
decisive  rejjly  to  the  portfire  touch  of  a  question ?  For  what 
suggested  di/ikuUy  in  morals  or  in  actual  life  had  he  not  the  quick 
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woni  of  guidance  for  those  who  believed  in  him  ?  This,  too,  was 
inie.  In  ordinary  society,  his  admirers  said,  he  is  simply  a  man 
Hlstraii^  conscious  of  higher  purposes  and  ocr upations,  only  enduring 
the  dinner-table,  and  evading  idle  chatter. 

Montana  might  have  heen  the  happiest  man  living  on  the  eart)i. 
He  had  found  himself  suddenly  lifted  to  ihat  dangerous  elevnlion, 
the  height  of  his  wishes.  lie  was  one  0^  the  most  marked  figures 
of  a  London  season.  ^Vherever  he  went  people  looked  at  him, 
and  after  him,  and  started  as  he  passed,  and  called  the  attention 
of  their  friends  to  liim,  and  whispered  his  name,  and  sometimes 
indeed  did  not  even  whisper  it,  but  spoke  it  loudly  enough  to  have 
hurt  the  feelings  of  a  different  sort  of  man,  but  only  enough  to  thrill 
Montana  with  a  new  sense  of  his  success.  Women  of  all  ranks 
paid  court  to  him,  and  frankly  conveyed  their  admiration  of  him. 
There  was  supposed  to  be  something  like  a  mysterious  sanctity 
nlKmt  his  assumed  character  of  leader,  jjricst,  and  prophet,  which 
rendered  nnneccssar)*  the  becoming  reticence  that  would  have  had 
to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  more  worldly  hero.  A  great  many 
London  men,  too,  of  all  ranks  and  chsscs,  admired  him  and  believed 
in  him.  He  was  a  hero  to  a  considerable  mass  of  the.  working 
popuhtion,  who  had  a  dash  of  frce-lhinking  in  them.  He  was  not 
robust  enough  to  satisfy  the  ordinarj'  Radical  artisan  of  cities,  but  to 
those  whose  \-iews  of  life  were  a  little  more  shadowy,  and  a  little  less 
political,  he  served  admirably  as  a  hero  and  an  orator.  He  was  in 
society,  passing  through  the  very  best  of  I^ndon  society  sometimes, 
and  yet  wholly  ungoverned  by  its  conventions  and  above  its  rules, 
even  regarded  as  the  more  interesting  because  he  thus  set  himself 
above  its  ordinances  and  paid  them  no  attention.  He  had  several 
liltlc  liabits  which  at  first  made  people  stare,  and  always  made  some 
people  angr)',  and  forced  others  to  smile,  and  yet  in  the  eyes  of  his 
admirers  seemed  all  tlic  more  becoming  to  his  position.  When  he 
went  to  dine  at  a  great  house,  lie  shook  hands  with  the  butler  or 
ihe  footman,  as  well  as  with  the  master  or  mistress,  if  the  butler  or 
footman  hapi>cncd  to  liavc  become  an  acquaintance  of  his  by  attending 
any  of  his  meetings.  His  manner  was  always  stately,  grave,  and 
sweet  Nothing  surprised  him.  He  had  the  composure  of  a  Red 
Indian  chief,  who  disdains  to  be  dazzled  or  even  moved  l>y  any  of 
the  splendours  of  civilisation. 

Montana's  name  was  constantly  in  tlie  papers.  He  attended 
meetings  of  almost  all  kinds  whicli  had  any  savour  of  philanthropy 
or  the  higher  life  about  them,  and  he  possibly  committed  hirasclC  tfi 
8  good  many moyemcnis  and  causes  whicb  couVd  WtiX^Vwf^a^VsA 
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vcrj'  wi;!!  m  combination.  His  auabiiion  had  now  nearly  readied  ils 
crowning  i>oint.  He  was  llie  hero  of  a  London  season,  the  prophet 
of  a  large  number  of  faithful  followers,  the  leader  of  a  great  new- 
enterprise  in  civilisation,  which  had  not  yet  become  troublesome, 
inconvenient,  or  disappointing,  for  the  good  reason  tiiat  it  Iiad  not 
yet  even  begun  to  move ;  and  he  was  the  idol  of  a  great  many 
admiring  and  attractive  women.  But  there  was  one  thought  which 
disturbed  him.  He  remembered  past  times  more  keenly  than  he 
could  have  wished.  His  passionate  longing  was  to  bury  all  the  early 
past  in  actual  forge tfulness.  He  hated  to  have  to  think  of  the  origin 
from  which  he  sprung.  He  detested  the  thought  of  his  father  having 
been  a  liverj*- stable  keeper  who  gave  lessons  in  riding.  If  hss  father 
bad  been  dead  he  would  easily  enough  have  forgotten  all  about  hiro, 
and  might  luve  satisfied  his  conscience  by  an  easy  kind  of  penitence, 
all  the  more  easy  to  certain  minds  because,  being  unavailing  and  too 
late,  it  involves  no  considerable  trouble  or  self-sacrifice.  Hut  he  had 
found  that  his  father  was  not  dead  j  was  living  just  now  in  London. 
The  thought  constantly  disturbed  him.  He  could  not  be  sure  of 
forgetting  the  past,  or  bur)-ing  the  past,  as  long  as  this  living  link  with 
it  was  present  and  near.  Besides,  despite  all  his  egotism  and  his  con- 
fused dreamings  and  aspirations,  he  had  still  some  remains  of  a  sensitive 
conscience.  It  stung  him  now  and  then  to  think  that  he  knew  of  his 
father's  existence,  and  not  only  did  not  go  to  him  and  announce 
himself  as  the  long-lost  son,  but  was  anxious  above  all  things  never  to 
meet  him,  never  to  be  recognised  by  him,  and  never  to  have  to  face 
the  terrible  alternative  of  acknowledging  himself  the  livery-stablc 
keeper's  son,  or  bluntly  denying  the  relationship.  It  was  brought 
home  to  his  inner  convictions  soraclimes,  that  if  his  father  and  he 
should  meet  in  public,  and  his  father  should  claim  him,  he  would 
repudiite  the  claim  and  deny  that  he  was  his  father's  son.  He 
struggled  with  (his  horrible  thought  and  tried  to  escape  it,  as  was  his 
way,  in  dreams.  Montana  was  a  dreamer,  and  not  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion. Had  he  had  imagination,  it  would  have  fed  itself  on  other  food 
than  bis  own  morbid  personality.  It  would  ha^c  created  images  for 
him  out  of  "  the  barren  realms  of  darkness,"  and  have  peopled  his 
lonelier  hours  with  beings  that  might  some  of  them  have  become  his 
ideal  and  his  guide.  But  he  was  merely  a  dreamer,  and  could  think 
only  of  his  own  plans,  and  his  past  and  his  future  ;  and  he  brooded  so 
on  these,  that  the  real  was  often  not  to  be  distinguished  by  him  from  the 
unreal.  He  began  to  persuade  himself  that  his  obscure  past  must  have 
bvcn  but  a  dream.  He  was  gliding  into  the  conviction  tliat  he  would  be 
right  in  repudiating  any  claim  which  an  obscwie  verwn  VTo^*i%%w%\a 
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be  his  father  might  venture  to  make.  He  could  not  endure  the 
ridicule  of  such  a  revelation  ;  his  cause  must  suffer  by  it ;  it  could 
not  therefore  be  in  the  nature  of  things  or  the  will  of  Heaven  that  one 
entrusted  with  so  great  a  mission  should  be  lefl  a  victim  to  men's 
scorn. 

Meanwhile,  his  friendship  with  Captain  Marion  became  closer  and 
closer.  His  visits  always  delighted  Marion,  but  did  not  seem  other- 
wise to  spread  much  joy  around  them.  Geraldine  Rowan  avoided 
him  as  much  as  she  could  do  without  attracting  attention.  Melissa 
saw  him  only  ;  rarely  was  spoken  to  by  him. 

Melissa  was  growing  daily  paler,  more  linguid,  and  more  unsatis- 
factory in  condition.  Mr.  Aquitaine  many  limes  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  take  her  back  to  the  rounlry  again  ;  but  Melissa 
obstinately  resisted  :  and  when  any  little  trial  of  strength  of  will  arose, 
Melissa  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  day.  She  did  so  in  this 
instance,  and  she  positively  declared  that  she  found  herself  much 
beUer  in  London  than  she  would  be  anywhere  else,  and  Mr. 
.Aquitaine  gave  way.  There  was  apparently  nothing  in  her  condition 
'far  which  the  doctor's  skill  could  do  any  good.  Melissa  began  by 
refusing  to  see  a  doctor ;  and  then,  when  by  a  variety  of  stratagems 
she  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  physician  and  induced  to  talk 
with  him.  he  really  found  nothing  to  suggest  any  ailment  which  his 
craft  could  cure. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  once  took  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to  Miss 
larion,  and  urged  her  to  try  and  tind  out  what  was  amiss  with  his 
daughter.     Sjdney  tried  her  best,  but  could  not  .luccced.     She  was 
unable  to  put  herself  exactly  into  sympathy  with  her  wilful   little 
friend.     Just  about  this  lime,  Geraldine  Rowan  had  been  making  1 

up  her  mind  to  endeavour  to  establish  sontclhing  like  a  friendship 

I  between  Melissa  and  herself.  She  had  resolved^  hesitated,  resolved 
■gain,  again  hesitated;  but  now  a  word  from  Miss  Marion  about  her 
attempt  and  its  failure  decided  her  to  try  her  best.  She  took 
Melissa  by  surjnisc,  invaded  her  unexpectedly  in  her  own  room  one 
day,  and  broke  into  the  question  at  once. 
"  1  am  afraid  you  arc  not  well,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Aquitaine  must  be  uneasy  about  you." 
"Has  he  made  you  his  confidante?"  Melissa  asked,  with  eyes 
in  which  an  anticipated  controversy  already  sparkled. 

"No,  indeed,"   Miss  Rowan  said;  " he  never  spoke  to  me  about 
it,  but  you  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  health  and  spirits  somehow;  and 
if  that  makes  roe  uneasy  on  your  account,  t\\ink.  how  TWicii  taoi^. 
uneasy  it  must  mike  him." 

VTOA.  CCL.     SO.  tSoj.  J 
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"  Ifmyfathcrisuneasyaboutmc/'McIissasaid,  ''he  can  tell  me  so." 
"  Come,  my  dear  girl,"  Miss  Rowan  said,  "you  might  be  more 
friendiy  nith  me.  I  believe  they  say  here  that  you  are  sick,  but 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  mean,  I  dou't  think  you  arc  sick  in  any  way 
that  a  doctor  could  cure.  I  think  you  are  out  of  spirits.  I  think 
something  has  gone  wTong  with  you.  Perhaps  something  has  disap- 
pointed  you;  and  surely  these  are  things  that  one  girl  might  well 
talk  to  another  gtrl  about     We  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?  " 

"I  suppose  you  mean  it  well,"  Melissa  answered;  ''I  dare  say 
you  do ;  you  arc  just  the  sort  of  girl  who  means  everything  well. 
Kvcrybody  says  you  do  evcr>-ihing  well;  but  I  do  not.  1  seldom 
mean  things  well,  and  I  don't  think  1  am  at  all  inclined  to  be  a 
friend  of  yours." 

"  Yet  I  \vaut  to  win  your  friendship  very  much,"  said  Geraldlnc; 
"  and  I  Uuiik  I  could  deserve  it.  Vou  have  always  shown  yourself  ccAA 
and  unfriendly  to  me,  but  I  don't  mind  that  ;  !  dou't  care  for  mis- 
understandings of  that  kind,  and  1  don't  a  bii  mind  being  met  with 
an  ungcnial  answer.  I  don't  care  about  personal  dignity,  I  want 
to  be  your  friend." 

"We  can  never  be  friends,"  said  Melissa,  getting  up  from  her 
chair;  "  I  lute  you,  and  there  ia  an  end  of  it." 

Geraldinc  was  certainly  somewhat  shaken  from  her  composure  by 
this  blunt  declaration.  'I'o  he  told  that  one  is  actually  hated,  and  told 
this  by  a  little  girl  whose  flashing  cye.s  and  trembling  lips  show  that 
she  means  exactly  all  that  she  says,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  have 
the  least  idea  of  anything  which  could  give  cause  for  such  a  feeling 
of  detestation— this  would  bo  enough  to  disturb  the  nerves  of  even 
a  philosopher.  Geraldine  iras  not  a  philosopher,  but  only  a  bright, 
good-hearted  girl,  who  tliought  she  saw  a  way  of  rendering  a  service, 
and  was  determined  to  go  on  if  she  could.  .She  recovered  her  com- 
posure after  a  moment, 

*'  Why  do  you  liate  mc,  Miss  Aquilaiiie?  I  always  Uked  you,  aud 
I  am  sure  I  never  did  anything  tlut  could  make  you  feel  so  bitterly 
against  me," 

"  I  hutc  you  all  the  same,"  said  Melissa.  She  seemed  to  fmd  a 
certain  sense  of  relief  in  the  declaration. 

*'  Bvit  wont  you  tell  mc  why  ?  There  may  be  some  mistake. 
There  must  be,  Vou  have  i^ncied  I  said  or  did  something  which  I 
did  not  say  or  do.  I  am  not  at  alt  a  good  hater  myself ;  but  if  I  did 
hate  any  one,  I  am  sure  1  sliould  tell  the  reason. " 

jMelissa  tiumed  away  and  seated  herself  again  in  her  chair.    U 
rms  a  great  luxurious  armchair,  large  euou^  vo  Wli  \lic  v^ttly  frame 
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some  old-fashioned  grandfatlier,  or  to  embrace  all  the  ample 

^tfraperies  of  an  eighteenth-century  belle.     ACelissa  curled  herself  up 

it,  and  looked  with  her  beaming  e>xs,  her  pretty  face,  and  her 

■pouting,  impatient  gestures,  like  some  beautiful  but  dangerous  little 

animal — a  wild  cat  perhaps,  or  a  snake,  coiled  up,  and  only  wailing 

for  a  spring  on  some  enemy. 

Geraldine  went  over  and  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  chair,  leant  her 
head  against  it,  and  took  Melissa's  reluctant  hand  and  held  it  firmly, 
as  indeed  she  had  strength  enough  to  do  ;  and  then  said,  in  the 
soothing  tone  one  uses  with  a  sick  child,  "  You  must  tell  me  why 
you  don't  like  me.  I  will  not  let  you  go  until  you  explain  it  all.  I 
am  quite  determined  there  shall  be  no  unkindness  between  you  and 
me  if  I  can  possibly  prevent  it.  You  know  how  much  I  like  your 
father,  and  I  think  he  likes  me." 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  Melissa  said ;  "  everybody  likes  you  except 
myself,  and  that's  just  it :  everybody  likes  you ;  the  people  I  like  best 
Id  the  world  like  you  better  than  they  like  me." 

"  UTiat  people  that  you  like  best  in  the  world,"  Geraldine  asked, 
"  like  me  better  than  they  like  you?  Your  father  is  intensely  fond 
of  you.  I  never  saw  any  one  more  fond  ofa  girl ;  and  your  mother, 
and  everybody  I  know.  How  could  they  care  for  roe  in  that  way? 
1  am  only  a  girl  to  whom  they  arc  friendly,  and  whom  they  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  fCTv  weeks  ago,  and  soon  won't  see  any  more.  How  can 
you  grudge  me  their  passing  kindness  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  that,"  s.itd  Melissa;  "  it  is  not  for  my  Cither.  It  is 
for — for  ever>'body." 

And  Melissa  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Geraldine  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  this  sudden  and  unex.. 

pcctcd  outbreak.      Now  she  felt  sure  indeed  that  poor  Melissa's 

trouble  was  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  body  ;  but  what  could  she 

da  to  soothe  her  ?    How  could  she  ask  her  for  a  confidence  which, 

^■fcr  aught  she  knew,  might  concern  some  family  tale  not  to  be  told  to 

^^bny  sUaugcr's  car  ?    Melissa's  own  words  showed  that  it  had  some* 

^■piiog  to  do  n-ith  herself.    Could  it  be  that  Melissa  was  jealous  of  the 

^^icndship  which    the    Marions,  father  and  daughter,  showed  to 

^^Geraidine?    This  seemed  hardly  possible  ;  and  yet,  what  else  iv-as 

^B^ere?    Meantime,  she  found  nuthing  better  to  do  than  to  put  her 

^^urm,  with  gentle  resoluteness,  round  ^{e1is3a's  neck  and  draw  the  girl 

^(lowards  her,  and  quietly  press  her  little  ner^-ous  hand  in  token  of 

fncndship  and  sympatliy.     Melissa  at  all  events  made  no  resistance 

Geraldine  began  to  hope  that  she  wovi\d  aootv  xtVvinv  'Cwt 

Tssare  ofsympaUiy. 
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A  knock  at  the  door  made  the  girls  start  A  servant  brought  a 
card  for  Miss  Aquitainc. 

"  Do  please  read  the  name  ;  can't  you  read  the  name?"  Melissa 
asked  in  a  tone  of  petulance. 

Geraldine  took  the  card.     "  Clement  Hope,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  sec  him  ;  I  won't  see  him.  Pray  send  him  away. 
Tell  htm  to  call  again  to-morrow  ;  next  week  ;  next  year." 

*'  Who  is  he  ?    A  friend  of  your  father?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;— wait  outside,  Jane  ;  I'll  call  you  in  a  moment.  Oh, 
yes.  My  father  delights  in  him  ;  adores  him  ;  my  father  likes  ever)-- 
body.  He  is  a  dreadful  man — not  my  father,  but  Clement  Hope  ;  a 
dreadful  boy  ;  a  silly,  sickening  goose.  He  lakes  it  into  his  ridi- 
culous head,  I  believe,  to  fait  in  love  with  me— at  least,  I  believe  he 
does — and  I  hate  him." 

"  You  seem  to  hate  us  all,  dear,  don't  you?"  Geraldine  said  with 
a  smite. 

Meliisa  positively  smiled  in  return.  The  very  absurdity  which 
she  saw  in  the  visit  of  her  hapless  lover  seemed  to  rouse  her  into 
better  spirits. 

"  I  don't  think  I  hate  you  now  so  much  as  I  did  ;  and,  anyhow, 
I  know  yoLi  arc  just  the  sort  of  good  girl  to  get  me  out  of  this  scrape. 
How  could  I  go  and  sec  him?  Look  at  my  eyes;  look  at  my 
checks  ;  how  coulJ  I  sec  any  one?  Wdl  you  see  him,  Miss  Rowan? 
I'll  call  you  Geraldine  if  you  will  go  and  see  him  and  .wnd  him  away. 
Tell  him  to  coll  to-morrow  ;  papa  wouldn't  like  it  if  we  simply  turned 
hira  away.  Say  I'm  not  well,  and  I'm  not  well ;  get  rid  of  him  for 
to-day.  I  needn't  ask  you  to  be  kind  to  him,  for  you  are  kind  to 
every  one  j  it's  your  way ;  you  like  it  ;  I  don't.  But  he's  a  nice  boy, 
people  say,  if  he  were  not  such  a  fool ;  and  I  suppose,  after  all,  he  isn't 
much  more  of  a  fool  than  other  creatures." 

'*  I  don't  see  any  particular  evidence  of  folly  in  what  you 
say  of  him,"  Geraldine  said  with  a  kindly  smile.  "  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised ;  I  can  imagine  a  very  wise  boy  falling  in  love  with  you." 

"  Can  you,  really  ?  That's  very  nice  of  )'ou  to  say,  anyhow. 
But  he  is  such  a  nuisance  all  the  same,  and  I  won't  have  it,"  Melissa 
declared  with  renewed  energy. 

"  I'll  go  and  sec  hira  with  pleasure,"  Miss  Rowan  said.  "  When 
may  he  come?"  For  slic  fancied  that,  somehow,  Melissa  did  not 
really  want  to  have  him  dismissed  once  for  all, 

"  I  would  much  rather  he  never  came,  but  papa  wouldn't  stand 

thai,  J  am  afraid,  even  from  mc.     Let  him  come  to-morrow  at  five. 

There  will  be  ol\\ex  people  here  then,  and  Ut  cii\'i  \a.\V.  vq  tcvi.    "tta 
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'  she  said  ;  "  sTie  is 
But  she  hopes  you 


^Bcon  talk  to  you.     T  dare  say  you  will  discover  all  sorts  of  great  and 

^f-good  qualities  in  him.     I  declare  I  think  he  is  just  such  another 

good  person  as  you  are— good-natured  and  sweet ;  and  not  malicious 

^Haad  bad-tempered,  and  all  that,  like  some  who  shall  be  nameless." 

^H      Miss  Rowan  went  at  once  to  sec  the  fond  youth  wliom  Mclissii 

^Kwould  not  favour.     Clement  turned  round  with  deepened  colour  aiid 

^"  sparkling  eyes  when  he  heard  the  rustic  of  .a  woman's  dress.     Kven 

Miss  Ron'an,  for  all  her  short  sight,  could  not  fail  to  see  the  shade 

of  disappointment  wliicli  came  over  his  face  as  he  looked  upon  a 

strange  young  woman  and  not  Mclissx     Geraldine's   heart   was 

touched  by  his  expression.     He  looked  very  handsome  and  winning, 

she  thought,  and  worthy  of  all  compassion.     It  came  over  her  mind 

that  if  she  could  have  a  brother,  she  could  wish  to  have  one  like 

him. 

"Miss  Aquitainc  begs  you  will  excuse  her,' 
^^  not  quite  well  to-day,  and  cannot  see  any  one. 
^ftn'Ill  call  to.morrow  about  five." 
^H       "  Miss  Marion,  I  presume  ?  "  Clement  said. 
^H       "  No,   not  Miss   Marion  \    Miss   Rowan,  a  friend  of  Captain 
^B  Marion's  -and  of  Miss  Aquitaine,  loo." 
^B       "She  will  see  me  to-morrow?"  Clement  nskcd. 
^B       "She  will  see  you  to-morrow  ;  yes,  certainly.     She  is  not  seriously 
unwell,  but  she  is  not  well  enough  to  sec  any  one  to-day.     But  she 
^_  mil  see  you  to-morrow  ;  I  ran  promise  you  thai." 
^H       She  smiled,  and  held  out  her  band  to  him  as  he  was  taking  his 
^■.Icave.    Their  eyes  met ;  and  Clement  knew,  both  by  her  look  and 
^"  by  tlie  touch  of  her  hand,  that  she  somehow  had  his  secret  and  felt 
spuiwthy  with  him. 


Ch-mter  IX. 

OH  TOWER   HII.L. 

Clement  HorE  had  come  apparently  on  a  fool's  errand.  From 
'  the  moment  of  his  leaving  Mr.  ,\quitaine  the  day  before,  he  had  been 
filled  with  a  wild  desire  to  take  the  lather  at  lus  word  and  go  straight 
away  and  propose  for  the  daughter.  He  could  not  possibly  have 
CJiplaincd  why  this  insane  impulse  took  possession  of  him  ;  but  it 
seized  him  in  a  moment,  and  could  not  be  shaken  o^". 

"  Anyhow,  it  %viU  end  the  matter,"  he  thought,  and  he  felt  a  sort 
of  wild  and  bitter  desire  that  his  repulse  might  be  a.\\  a^  '^\tv^\A  la 
Mr.  Aguitaine  had  led  him  lo  expecL     Let  vHc  Vmfc  \jt  ^.vV'^*^^  "^^ 
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the  diseased  part  of  hts  frame ;  let  the  cautery  bum  out  the  idle 
jiassion  which  consumed  him.  The  sooner  the  better.  So  he  paid 
his  visit,  and  only  saw  Gcraldine.  Next  day  he  came  again, 
promptly  at  fivCj  and  sent  up  his  card  to  Miss  Aquitaine. 

Me  was  shown  into  a  waiting-room,  and  he  remained  there  what 
seemed  to  him  an  unending  time.  His  jnilses  throbbed,  and  there 
was  a  singing  in  his  ears,  and  he  saw  objects  flickering  before  him. 
He  sat  down ;  he  stood  up  j  he  tried  to  walk  up  and  down  ihe 
room.  His  agony  was  intense.  A  door  opened  at  last,  and  a  ser- 
vant came  and  told  him  Miss  Aquitaine  wished  him  to  come  upstairs. 
He  followed,  feeling  more  and  more  alarmed  and  confused  as  he 
approached  nearer  to  the  sacred  presence. 

Clement  had  expected  anyOiing  rather  Uian  the  kind  of  anti- 
cHuiax  which  awaited  him.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  somehow 
he  was  to  be  alone  with  Miss  Aquitaine,  and  now  he  Wvis  shown  into 
a  room  in  which  his  uncertain  eyes  could  only  at  first  make  out  that 
there  were  several  persons.  The  room  was  dark  with  curtains  and 
draperies,  and  closed  jalousies,  and  lowered  blinds,  to  keep  out  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  and  Clement  could  for  a  while  hardly  discover 
whether  its  occupants  were  people  he  knew  or  not.  He  stood  hesi- 
tating on  the  threshold,  and  apparently  looking  for  Miss  Aquitaine, 
who  did  not  seem  in  the  least  degree  concerned  lo  relieve  his  anxiety. 
His  card  liad  been  just  the  card  of  the  ordinary  visitor,  and  it 
contained  certainly  no  mysterious  impress  about  it  to  forebode  of  a 
wild  young  lover  aiid  an  absurd  proposal ;  and  yet  poor  Clement 
had,  in  a  vague  way,  taken  it  for  granted  Oial  if  he  was  to  be  seen  at 
all  by  Miss  Aquitaine,  he  was  to  be  seen  alone,  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  declaration  and  receiving  sentence  of 
banislunenl.  Now  he  came  into  an  ordinary  drawing-room,  with 
four  or  five  persons,  no  doubt  of  the  most  commonplace  kind, 
shutting  off  his  cold-hearted  true-love  from  his  sight.  He  advanced 
into  llie  room,  however,  as  composedly  as  he  could,  .iind  he  actually 
succeeded  in  seeing  Miss  Aquitaine.  She  was  seated  on  .in  Ottoman, 
her  profile  turned  to  him  ;  she  was  talking  to  a  lady,  and  apparently 
not  tliinking  about  him  in  the  least.  He  had  to  go  up  and  call  her 
attention,  in  the  most  unheroic  and  commonplace  manner,  with  the 
v.ipid  words,  "  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Aquitaine  ? " 

The  moment  he  hads;iid  these  words  he  felt  that  a  declaration  of 
love  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  Impossible  for  that  time. 

Miss  Aquitaine  looked  round  \txy  comiKisedly,  and  answered  his 
ijucstion  by  pulling  the  same  question  to  him.  with  apparently  little 
interest  in  any  .inswer. 
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'  How  do  you  do,  Mr,  Hope  ?  *' 

**  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  town  until  the  other  day." 
"No?"  said  she.     "We  have  not  been  long  here." 
'*  I  hope  you  are  enjo)'ing  yourself,"  he  remarked 
'•Ves,"  she  replied,  "we  have  been  enjoying  ourselves;"  in  a 
manner  which,  w^hether  she  meant  it  or  not,  almost  seemed  to  imply 
_|hat  at  that  precise  moment  she  was  not*  enjoying  herscIE 

"I  saw  Mr.  Aquitainc  the  day  before  yesterday,"  murmured  the 
fbrlom  youth. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  llie  damsel ;  "  he  lias  gone  home  again." 
This  was  dreadful.  It  was  impossible  for  any  lover  to  get  on 
well  aAer  such  a  fashion  as  this.  Besides,  he  had  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  the  young  lady,  he  h.id  said  his  say,  and  tliere  really 
seemed  nothing  for  him  now  but  either  to  fall  back  and  talk  to  some- 
body else,  or  nuke  his  escape  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  he  decently 
could,  and  never  come  back  any  more.  He  tried  to  say  another 
rord  or  two  to  Melissa,  but  received  ncltlier  assistance  nor  coun- 
lenanccfrom  the  young  bdy,  who  was  now  not  looking  at  him  at  all. 
'He  felt  himself  constrained  to  fall  back.  He  looked  round  for  some- 
body else  to  speak  to.  There  were  two  or  three  ladies  and  one  or 
two  gentlemen.  He  was  about  wildly  to  address  one  of  the  men 
who  i\*a5  nearest,  and  remark  to  hiui  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  when  he 
T^*as  suddenly  saved  from  his  embarrassment  by  the  friendly  voice  of 

Pone  of  the  ladies. 
I      "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Hope.     I  suppose  you  are  a 
Londoner;  now  you  can  tell  me  something  I  want  to  know  about 
^^xiodon.     We  all  happen  to  be  strangers  here." 
^V     He  looked  in  the  face  of  the  lady — the  lady? — no;  the  beneficent 
^Knd  redeeming  angel  who  had  thus  rescued  him  from  iiltcr  confusion, 
^Blad  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  drawn  him  within  the  circle  of  living 
Hpumanity.    She  was  tall  and  dark,  and,  as  he  thought,  strikingly 
^^landsome.     One  of  the  faces  he  most  admired  in  art  was  the  face  of 
the  ascending  >radonna  in  that  immortal  picture  of  Titian's  which 
stands  in  the  great  gallery  by  the  Venetian  canal.    To  his  somewhat 
bewildered  eyes  it  now  seemed  as  though  the  face  and  the  kindly 
expression  of  the  girl  talking  to  him  were  almost  as  beautiful  and 
delightful  as  the  Madonna  of  his  aesthetic  dreams. 

Then  in  an  instant  he  saw  that  it  was  the  girl  who  had 
spoken  so  kindly  to  him  the  day  before,  and  had  pledged  herself 
to  procure  him  that  interview  which  now  seemed  so  hopeful  and  satis- 
factory ;  and  he  felt  that  she  was  asking  him  abovil  lx>i\dotv  OTvVj  Vi 
relieve  him  from  an  emiarrassmect  which  she  CO\3.\4  vtU  M'wi«s\wA 
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and  feel  for.  Clement  hastened  to  say  that  he  knew  all  about 
London,  and  could  guide  aoybody  everywhere.  It  turned  out  thar, 
among  other  things,  Miss  Rowan  particularly  vranted  to  walk  round 
the  Tower  of  London ;  to  see  and  study  Tower  Hill ;  and  she 
wanted  some  one  to  go  with  her  and  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  let  her 
linger  on  any  particular  spot ;  some  one  who  was  not  a  professional 
guide.  Miss  ^[a^io^  wanted  Jo  go  too,  and  even  Melissa  would  go  ; 
but  Captain  Marion  hatetl  old  places,  especially  places  down  among 
dingy,  narrow  streets ;  and  other  gentlemen  had  no  particular 
knowledge  of  the  Tower,  and  had  only  a  dim  recollection  of  having 
seen  it  long  ago  on  the  same  day  as  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Geraldine 
positively  declined  to  go  with  any  one  who  regarded  the  Tower  from 
that  point  of  view.  Clement  would  have  been  delighted  at  that 
moment  to  act  the  part  of  one  of  the  professional  guardians  of  the 
Tower,  beefeater  costume  and  ail,  if  it  could  have  relieved  liim  of  the 
sense  of  being  in  everybody's  way,  and  a  subject  of  derision  to  him- 
self and  all  the  earth. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  next  day  Clement  was  to  "  personally 
conduct"  a  select  parly  to  Tower  Hill,  and  that  the  select  party 
were  to  walk  all  the  way,  ant!  to  be  shown  Eastcheap  as  they  went 
along,  in  memory  of  the  wihl  I'rince,  and  Poins,  and  Jack  Falstaff. 

It  was  a  dull  and  grey  afternoon  when  they  reached  the  Tower.  The 
day  had  been  a  very  unusual  one  for  summer ;  not,  indeed,  unusual 
because  it  had  been  raining  licavily  in  ihc  furcnoon,  but  because 
there  was  something  more  of  late  winter  or  early  spring  than  of 
summer  in  the  atmosphere,  and  even  in  the  soft  rain.  When  the 
rain  ceased  the  sky  was  still  heavily  hung  with  grey  clouds,  and  wlial 
glimpses  could  be  seen  between  the  dim  masses  were  themselves 
only  a  faint  and  more  delicate  grey,  wilh  streaks  of  silver)-  sunlight 
slanting  across.  Fancy  herself  might  have  been  inclined  to  fail  lieforc 
the  prospect  of  a  muddy  walk  round  the  Tower,  but  the  young  ladies 
who  ]iad  resolved  on  the  expedition  were  not  so  easily  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Miss  Rowan  had  lived  in  a  country  where  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  go  nut  occasionally  in  r.iin  and  snow,  and 
to  tramp  over  very  muddy  roads,  or  else  resolve  to  house  yourself 
and  hibernate  during  all  the  months  between  late  November  and 
early  M.irch.  To  her,  therefore,  it  seemed  nothing  to  encounter  the 
soft  mud  of  Tower  Hill  and  the  possibility  of  another  descent  of  the 
rain-showers.  The  Tower  looked  picturesque,  old,  and  dreamlike 
under  the  heavy  sky,  of  which  itself  was  only,  it  might  seem,  a  softer 
shade.  With  its  moat,  its  trees,  its  old  walls,  and  its  round-topped 
turrets  and  ancient  weathercocks,  it  looked  like  a  building  that 
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might  l\ive  been  mouid-Ki  out  of  the  clouds  themselves,  so  entirely 
in  harmony  was  it  with  the  prevailing  atmosphere.  It  was  the 
London  of  an  older  time  symbolised  and  made  living  in  stone  and 
mortar.  Miss  Rowan,  like  most  enthusiastic  girls  who  have  been  born  in 
America  or  who  have  lived  there,  was  full  of  iuteresl  in  every  memorial 
of  London  in  its  olden  days,  in  every  place  which  had  an  association 
attached  to  it,  which  brought  her  back  to  history,  or  poetry,  or 
romance.  As  she  looked  at  the  Tower  under  that  peculiar  atmo- 
sphere, it  seemed  to  her  to  be  worthy  a  qucslion  whether  the  world 
lias  anywhere  a  pile  of  buildings  more  interesting  and  better  fitted  to 
speak  to  all  the  feelings.  The  river  could  be  seen  hea*  and  there  ; 
and,  as  the  sun  slanted  across  it  at  one  part,  it  seemed  for  the 
moment  transfigured  into  such  a  silver  stream  as  it  might  Iiave  been 
even  there  in  the  times  when  Chaucer  did  the  customs'  duties  on  its 
bank. 

The  select  party  walked  round  the  landward  sides  of  the  Tower 
gardens,  doing  nothing  else  but  observing  from  all  external  points  of 
view,  and  commenting  on  the  manner  in  which  each  new  position 
from  which  ihey  looked  brought  out  this  or  that  jiicturesque  or 
historical  attribute.  Clement  was  keenly  interested  in  the  Tower, 
but  probably  still  more  interested  in  the  task  of  pointing  out  all  its 
jiecuHaiitics  and  beauties  to  his  companions.'  They  became  free  in  a 
moment  from  all  the  meaner  associations  of  the  place  They  thought 
nothing  of  the  Minories  or  of  Lower  Tiiamcs  Street,  or  of  the  cab- 
stand on  Tower  Hill  itself,  or  of  the  guides  who  importuned  them  as 
they  passed  the  princiiwl  entrance  with  the  request  that  they  would 
inspect  the  Tower  inside  and  see  all  the  wonders.  They  were  really 
absorbed  in  contemplation — in  admiration  of  the  Tower  as  it  stands; 
not  as  a  curiosity  shop,  but  as  a  great  historical  building,  made 
picturesque  by  its  site  and  by  its  meiiiories,  even  more,  perhaps, 
than  its  material  structure.  But  it  would  be  rather  too  much  to  say 
that  all  the  little  party  of  four  were  equally  interested.  Melissa  was 
neither  interested  nor  pretended  to  be.  She  liad  come  there  simply 
because,  little  as  she  cared  for  the  sight,  slie  still  less  liked  to  be  left 
at  home  by  herself.  She  had  told  her  companions  that  she  only 
came  because  she  did  not  choose  to  be  left  alone,  and  because,  if 
anything  was  to  be  seen,  she  w.is  not  going  to  be  what  she  called 
"  out  of  the  swim."  But  she  cared  not  much  for  the  historical 
associations  of  the  lower.  She  cared,  perhaps,  still  less  for  its 
appearance.  She  thought  the  moat  a  dre-try,  dirty  old  place ; 
and  her  chief  impression  of  the  enterprise  was  that  it  was  vcrj 
monotonoi^f  n-.ilking  round  rusty  old  railings,  and  t.\\a\.  \\\fc  t&>\i^^^ 
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Itarticiilarly  slicky,  and  very  distressing  when  one  luid  thin  and 
pretty  shoes  and  stockings.  Yet  it  was  destined  that  the  expedition 
should  pro\*e  to  be  of  more  interest  to  her  than  to  any  other  of  the 
[arty.  As  they  were  preparing  to  make  another  round  of  the 
railings,  despite  Melissa's  sad  tittle  protest  and  her  eager  demand  to 
know  whether  they  had  not  seen  enough  of  the  old  thing  yet,  they 
saw  a  tall  man  crossing  Tower  Hill  who  looked  at  them,  and  then 
made  straight  for  theui  in  so  direct  a  way  that  it  was  dear  he  was 
about  to  claim  acquaintance.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  man 
when  he  came  a  little  nearer.  Melissa  forgot  for  the  moment  the 
Tower,  the  misty  atmosphere,  her  personal  fatigue,  her  haired  of 
historical  buildings,  the  mud  sticking  to  her  shoes,  and  the  cliance  of 
s|>oiling  her  stockings,  when  she  saw  tlial  t]ic  new-comer  was  Mr. 
Montana. 

Melissa  ^^■as  not  the  only  one  whose  heart  beat  quickly  when  Mr. 
Montana  came  ti])  and  joined  the  part)'.  Clement  almost  forgot  for 
the  moment  the  fact  that  his  heart  was  broken  by  disappointed  lox-c 
in  the  surprise  of  keen  interest  which  Montana's  sudden  appearance 
aroused  in  him.  ''Destiny— destiny  itself," thought  our  young  lover, 
"  has  brought  me  in  his  way  just  now.  Here  begins  my  rescue,  my 
career." 

Miss  ftfarion  did  moslof  Uie  talking  on  behalf  of  the  select  |)arly. 
She  cxjilaincd  the  object  of  their  visit  to  that  region. 

"I  am  here  on  diiferent  business,"  Montana  said.  "I  am  in- 
terested in  an  institution  here  —the  Church  of  l-'rec  Souls.  I^t  me 
walk  will)  you  for  a  little." 

They  could  not  walk  all  five  abreast  round  the  Tower.  Clement 
could  not  venture  to  fall  back  with  Melissa ;  he  knew  she  did  not 
M-ant  liim.  Geraldinc  was  determined  that  she  would  not  walk  alone 
with  Montana,  and  she  resolutely  kept  with  Sydney  ;  besides,  Miss 
Marion  and  she  were  interested  in  the  Tower,  and  wanted  to  luvc 
their  attention  directed  to  any  new  point  which  might  have  fresh 
interest.  Clearly  it  wa.-i  the  duty  of  our  young  friend,  since  the  parly 
could  not  all  walk  together,  to  walk  with  the  two  young  ladies  who  made 
his  company  welcome,  and  to  whom  he  might  be  of  positive  assist- 
ance. He  had  come  out  as  a  guide,  and  ihcy  alone  wanted  to  be 
guided  Naturally,  therefore,  Melissa  fell  behind ;  and  as  she  fell 
behbd  Mr.  Montana  walked  with  her.  She  had  never  before  ex- 
changed more  than  the  most  formal  words  of  conversation  irith  him. 
She  sometimes  fancied  lliat  he  regarded  her  merely  a.s  a  little  girl, 
with  whom  it  was  not  nccessar>'  for  a  great  man  like  him,  occupied 
in  A  lofty  mission,  io  exchange  anyibmg  mote  V\ian.  an  occa^'OtviL 
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and  ceremonious  senlencc.  She  was  not  usually  given  to  embarrass* 
mcnt,  nor  at  a  loss  to  say  stniiglu  out  whatever  she  wished  to  put 
into  words  ;  but  this  time  she  was  not  merely  embamssed.  At  first 
she  remained  absolutely  silent. 

Montana  had  contracted  the  habit  of  silence,  and  he  too  for  a 
while  said  nothing.  But  after  they  had  walked  a  very  few  paces,  it 
became  apparent  that  If  he  did  not  speak  neither  would  she,  and  that 
thus  they  must  continue  to  pace  round  the  Tower  in  silence.  He 
therefore  began : — 

"  I  see  you  don't  care  much  for  the  Tower,  Jliss  Aquitaine.  Do 
you  care  for  old  buildings  or  historical  associations  in  general  ?" 

"  I  do  not  care  at  all  about  them,"  Melissa  ansn'cred  in  a  faint 
voice,  wondering  herself  to  find  how  young  she  was,  and  with  what 
trepidation  she  got  the  words  out. 

"You  are  right,"  Montana  s.iid  emphatically.  *' The  time  for 
living  in  historical  associations  is  past.  It  is  only  the  indolence  of 
the  mind  that  can  busy  itself  or  amuse  itself  in  this  way.  Wc  must 
live  in  the  present  and  for  the  present.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  that 
is  your  idea  of  life  too." 

Now,  it  i$  not  certain  that  Melissa  had  any  particular  idea  of  life, 
or  that  she  had  ever  made  it  her  duty  to  live  for  the  present  any 
more  than  for  the  past  or  for  the  future.  She  had  always  lived  ia 
and  for  the  present — lliat  is  to  say,  for  herself;  but  it  lud  never 
occurred  to  her  tliat  it  might  be  one's  theory  of  Ufe  10  live  in  the 
present  for  other  people.  However,  she  had  a  flexible  mind,  and 
instantly  assumed  that  sudi  bad  always  been  hur  doctrine  and 
purpose  of  life,  and  she  accepted  the  implied  sympathy  which  Mr. 
Montana's  words  conveyed. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  you  like  my  feeling,''  she  replied,  gaining  courage 
and  voice ;  "  I  do  not  see  what  we  have  to  do  with  old  buildings  or 
with  ruins.     This  is  our  time,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Then  he  said,  a  little  abniptly : — 

"  Living  for  the  present,  I  suppose  you  make  use  of  your  life  for 
the  present  ? " 

Melissa  had  not  the  least  idea  wliat  he  meant,  but  she  was 
deeply  impressed,  and  tlioughl  there  w.-is  something  prophetic  in  his 
manner. 

*'Iam  trying,"  she  said;  "I  slmll  always  tr)-.  I  should  uy 
all  the  more  if  I  liad  any  one  to  encourage  me  ;  but  " — and  then 
she  stopped. 

"  Your  people,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose,  do  not  thmk.  nvucVv  oS  NJar 
great  summons  that  coils  on  ever}'  one  of  us  in  He? " 
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"  No,  I  don't  think  they  do,"  said  Melisxa,  afraid  to  say  much 
more  lest  it  should  plainly  appear  that  she  herself  did  not  quite 
know  what  the  summons  was.  But  she  felt  more  deeply  impressed 
than  ever  with  Montana's  words.  If  he  had  gone  deliberately 
about  to  make  himself  attractive  to  Melissa,  he  could  not  have  taken 
any  step  more  aptly  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  (his  way  of  at  once 
addressing  her  as  if  she  were  a  grave  and  responsible  being,  interested 
like  him  in  the  problems  of  life.  Montana  was  not  really  thinking 
about  Melissa.  He  was  only,  after  his  fashion,  finding  vag\ie  imposing 
sentences  to  express  some  general  idea.  If  he  had  been  desirous  to 
captivate  the  little  giil,  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  3ie  miglit  have  gone 
about  it  in  llie  usual  way,  by  addresiing  to  her  some  graceful  com- 
pliments and  conveying  with  his  eyes  Uie  impression  that  he  admired 
her.  That  would  liave  been  powerless  indeed,  compared  with  the 
course  he  miconsciously  took.  He  had  lifted,  as  it  seemed,  poor 
litde  Melissa  into  his  own  atn\osphere,  into  sympathy  wfth  him.  She 
stood  on  the  same  plane  with  him;  and,  metaphorically  at  least,  they 
were  hand  in  hand.  To  her  it  seemed  as  if  for  the  moment  ihey  two 
were  alone. 


{To  he  €entinu(d.) 
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AlIOXG  those  exiles  who  during  ihe  turbulent  days  of  the 
Reformation  found  a  home  in  the  Eternal  City,  none  occupied 
a  more  conspicuous  position  thaw  Reginald  Pole.  On  his  fother's 
side  descended  from  t!adwailader,  the  last  of  the  Brirish  kings,  there 
ran  in  his  veins  the  proud  blood  of  the  I'lantagenets  fromhta  mother, 
the  ill-fated  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  daughter  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence  ;  thus  by  birth  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  English  subjects  of  his  time-  From  his  youth  he  had 
been  a  severe  student,  with  the  intellectual  tastes  of  his  class  ;  and 
there  had  proceeded  from  his  pen  works  which  had  made  his  name 
honoured  :unongst  the  men  of  letters  on  Uie  Continent.  In  a  dis- 
solute age,  scandal  could  find  no  fault  in  him  ;  destined  for  the 
Church,  his  life  was  pure,  and  had  been  throughout  consistent  with 
the  sacred  calling  to  which  he  was  to  bt:long.  Educated  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  at  Padua,  he  liad  thrown  his  whole  soul  into  the  cause 
not  so  much  of  Catholicism  as  of  the  Papacy.  He  was  broad  and 
tolerant  in  interpreting  certain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
—indeed,  he  had  even  been  accused  of  heresy — but  he  permitted 
no  discussion  as  to  the  position  and  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  was  a 
Papist  first  and  a  Catholic  aftenvards.  Sovereigns  who  adhered  to  the 
creed  of  Rome,  but  refused  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ  M-ithin  tlicir  dominions,  were  deemed  by  him  as  outside  the 
pale  of  the  faith,  and  fit  only  for  ihc  curses  of  excommurication. 

As  an  Uliramontanc  and  an  Englishman,  Reginald  Pole  bad 
specially interestcdhimselfinthc  affairs  ofhiscouniry.  Tothe  Reforma- 
tion he  had  no  reason  to  be  grateful.  He  had  opposed  the  divorce  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  ^v^itlen  a  bitter  treatise  against  Jt,  and  had 
been  branded  as  a  traitor,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head.  His  mother 
and  brother  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  had  ended  their 
days  on  the  scaffold.  He  saw  England,  the  country  of  his  birth, 
declaring,  through  her  Convocation  and  her  Parliament,  that  a  Catholic 
king,  within  his  c^-n  dominions,  was  independent  of  the  Papal  power, 
and  supreme  over  all  causes  and  persons  cccksiaal\ca.\  asA  cw\. 
Hb  chcnsbed  tenet  had  been  discarded  by  \us  coMiovrjtatti,  «o^ 
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the  consequences  that  such  repudiation  entailed  had  not  been' 
slow  to  assert  themselves.  He  saw  England  placed  under  the 
tKin  of  excommunication,  and  the  Catholic  religion  cast  down  from 
its  lofty  pre-eminence ;  for  Englishmen  refused  to  profess  a  creed 
which  forced  tliem  lo  acknowledge  as  Head  of  the  Church  a 
vindictive  and  brutal  sensualist.  He  saw  Protestantism  and  Atlieism 
n-alking  hand  in  hand  over  the  ruins  of  the  one  true  faith  ;  he  saw 
the  monasteries  and  nunneries  emptied  of  their  inmates,  and  their 
wealth  and  lands  seized  by  the  state  ;  he  saw  the  poor  wandering 
about,  ignorant  where  lo  turn  for  relief,  not  knowing  what  to  Ivelieve, 
and  ending  by  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  seditious  and  disaffected. 
On  all  sides  plunder,  debauchery,  and  treachery  were  laying  low  proud 
England,  and  making  her  a  byword  and  reproach  wherever  her  name 
xvas  mentioned.  "The  shadows  cast  by  the  Reformation  are  already 
darkening  the  land,"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  Ultramontane. 

So  thought  Pole,  as  he  lived  amongst  his  Italian  friends  and 
dbcusscd  the  future  of  his  country.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  Papacy  had  not  gone  unrewarded.  He  had  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  he  had  been  employed  on  various  important 
political  missions ;  he  had  played  an  important  p.-urt  at  councils  and 
theological  meetings ;  he  had  even  been  a  candidate  for  the  tiara. 
Vet,  though  for  years  he  had  never  seen  the  shores  of  his  country ; 
though  his  friends  were  Italian  cardinals  and  prelates;  though  he 
held  oflice  under  a  foreign  power— he  never  forgot  that  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  that  the  land  of  his  birth  had  the  first  claim  upon 
his  devotion  and  sympathy.  "  There  is  not  a  better  English  heart," 
wrote  Sir  John  Masone,  our  ambassador  at  Brussels,  lo  Queen  Mary 
shortly  after  her  accession,*  "within  the  realm  than  Cardinal  Pole's  ; 
and  if  things  were  as  he  wishes,  Her  >[ajcsty  would  govern  in  a 
blessed  estate.  He  always  praises  ripe,  temperate,  and  modest 
proceedings.  I  wish  to  God  the  whole  realm  knew  him  as  the  Uishop 
of  Norwich  and  I  do,  and  had  that  opinion  of  him  as  in  effect  all 
states  of  Oiristcndom  have'  As  the  prayer  of  St  Paul  was  that 
all  Israel  might  be  saved,  so  the  chief  petition  in  all  Pole's  devotions 
was  that  cxcommunirjted  England  might  be  restored  to  the  unity 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  repent  her  of  her  past  transgressions. 
The  one  fixed  object  of  his  life  was,  that  through  his  instniraentality 
this  union  might  be  effected.  He  kept  himself  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  leaders  of  the  English  Catholic  party,  he  embraced 
every  op[)ortumty  of  stemming  the  tide  of  English  Protestantism,  and 
he  showed  by  his  polemical  treatises,  his  sem>ons,  and  his  prayers, 

'  Sfa/t  Jh/vrr,  fortign.  May  5.  ISS<^ ;  ci.  bj  VJ.  ft.  "V^TOVya^i, 
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that  he  had,  above  all  things,  the  spiritual  ivelfare  of  his  country  sin- 
cerely at  heart 

At  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the  hopes  of  the  Cardinal 
had  run  high.  The  King  was  young,  his  opinions  were  not  formed, 
be  was  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his  father — why  should  he  no; 
return  to  the  fold  and  stamp  out  the  heresy  from  his  kingdom  before 
it  had  taken  fixed  root?  The  Cardinal  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council. 
He  had  suffered  much,  he  said,  during  the  last  reign,  but  he  bore 
no  malice  ;  he  forgot  and  forgave  the  past.  The  Supreme  I'ontifl 
had  always  looked  upon  England  with  a  fatherly  eye,  nnd  to  prove  lliis 
affection  his  Holiness  was  now  willing  to  senda  legate  with  full  powers  to 
reconcile  Edward  VI.  to  Rome.  WillinglywouM  he,  said  Pole,  if  wished, 
accept  the  holy  office.  No  notice  was,  however,  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  this  letter  ;  but  so  hostile  were  they  to  its  contents, 
that  the  bearer  of  it  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  Nothing  discouraged,  Pole 
now  wrote  to  the  young  King  ;  but  with  no  better  success.  Edward  had 
been  educated  in  hatred  of  th.it  Church  \vhich  had  excommunicated 
his  father,  and  was  staunchly  in  favour  of  the  new  religion  ;  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Papal  authority  suited  the  stout  feelings  of  English  inde- 
|K:ndcncc  ;  whilst  the  lords  and  gsntry  who  had  been  enriched  by  tlic 
spoliation  of  the  monasteries  liad  no  intention  of  re-establishing  the 
old  religion,  and  thus  being  compelled  to  disgorge  their  illicit  wealth. 
It  was  evident  to  Pole  that  it  wai  now  idle  to  force  measures ;  he 
must  bide  his  time  and  study  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
young  King  was  sickly,  and  it  might  be  that  within  a  few  years, 
before  he  had  itinc  or  health  to  provide  a  successor  to  the  throne,  ho 
would  quit  the  world  and  leave  the  kingdom  to  his  sister  Mary, 
whose  de\-olion  to  the  Holy  Sec  none  could  doubt  The  Cardinal 
withdrew  himself  from  public  affairs  and  retired  to  the  convent  of 
MagguzzanOi  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda.  Here  far  the  ne-\t 
few  years  he  studied,  wrote,  and  said  masses  for  the  conversion  of 
heretic  England,  only  varying  his  seclusion  by  occasional  visits  to  his 
friend  Julius  the  Third,  who  then  wore  the  tiara. 

'ITien  the  event occuncd  for  whicli  Polehad  so  long  hoped.  Edward 
the  Sixth,  who  soon  after  his  accession  had  given  his  subjects  no  ex- 
pectations of  a  long  reign,  bad,  after  a  lingering  illness,  been  gathered  . 
to  his  f:ithers.  Mary,  though  hindered  for  a  time  by  the  intrigues  of 
Northumberland  in  favour  of  I^dy  Jane  Grey,  claimed  the  cro^Ti, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  people.  When  the  news  of  the  accession  of 
his  cousin  reached  Pole  in  the  solitude  of  his  monastery,  his  joy 
was  unbounded.  At  last  the  dream  of  his  life  was  to  be  realised'. 
England  wa*  to  return  to  the  falOt  of   her  anccsxow,  at\ft.  "(Nxt 
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blessing  of  the  Holy  Father  was  once  more  lo  illumine  the  land  ; 
the  cold  maimed  rites  of  Protestantism  were  to  give  way  to  tlie 
splendid  ceremonial  of  the  one  true  Church  ;  processions,  with  their 
banners,  incense,  and  white-robed  priests,  were  again  to  walk  the 
streets  n-ith  the  Host  held  on  high  for  adoration  :  monasteries  and 
nunneries  once  more  were  to  spring  up  from  the  ruins  that  now  strewed 
the  ground  ;  the  poor  would  now  know  where  to  seek  for  shelter  and 
relief ;  the  priests  were  to  be  rcaily  the  ordained  servants  of  the  altar, 
and  no  self-elected  intruders  ;  England  was  again  to  be  Catholic  and 
Popish  I  The  enthusiastic  Cardinal  already  saw  himself  the  ambassador 
of  Rome,  blessing  his  countrymen  and  receiving  their  homage. 

He  at  once  penned  an  epistle  to  the  Pope  informing  him  of  the 

good   news.     "I  cannot  delay  congratulating  your  Holiness,"  he 

wrote;'   "the  jiature  of  the  event  appearing    to  me  such,  that 

since  many  years  nothing  has  occurred  in  Christendom  on  which 

one    couM     more    reasonably    congratulate   any  Christian    mind, 

and  especially  that  of  your  Holiness,  this  being  a  manifest  victory 

of  God  over  the  long  cogitated  malice  of  man  corroborated  by  sucli 

great  forces  and  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  perverse  ends. 

And  God  of  His  goodness,  to  render  His  proceedings  more  illustrious, 

has  chosen  to  annihilate  in  one  moment  all  tlicse  long-cherished 

projects  by  means  of  a  woman,  who  for  so  many  years  has  suffered 

contrary  to  all  justice,  being  in  a  stale  of  oppression  shortly  before 

this  took  place,  and  who  is  now  victorious  and  called  to  the  throne  ; 

thus  affording  reasonable  hopes  that  togeliicr  with  her  there  will  be 

chilled  to  reign  in  that  island  justice,  piety,  and  the  true  religion, 

which  have  hitherto  been  utterly  crushed,  and  that  the  kingdom  will 

return  to  its  obedience  in  like  raauncr  as  itsalienaiion  was  thccom- 

nicucement  luid  cause  of  its  utter  ruin."     Pole  was  summoned  lo 

Rome.     Hisbiith,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Kathcrinc  of  Aragon, 

liis  talents,  his  loyalty  to  the  Holy  Se<\  all  pointed  him  out  as  the 

one  man  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  England.     He  was 

appointed  Legate  from  the  Apostolic  See,  with  full  powers  to  cflTect  a 

reconciliation  between  Komc   and  the  heretic  isbnd.     He  wrote 

to   Mary.     He  blessed   the  "  right  band  of  llie  Lord "  for  having 

placed  so  faithful  a  daughter  of  the  Church  upon  llic  throne.     Her 

accession  without  bloodshed  only  proved  how  powerfully  she  was 

protected  by  the  Almighty,  and  how  the  Holy  Spirit  had  willed  that 

the  malice  of  her  enemies  should  be  defeated.    Therefore,  hanng 

received  such  especial  favour  from  the  Divine  goodness,  she  was  more 

'  S/a/e  /^fifrj  t^Iaiing  to  F.ti^luh  affairs  exUlin^  m  (he  Architxs  of  Vtnuc, 
Edited  by  Rawdoa  Broini.  August  7,  1553.  I^a  \&xt.n  <A  YAt  va  ^ucu. 
volames  nre  ofgrv'  '      *^(ince. 
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than  ordinarily  bound,  he  said,  to  see  thai  her  kingdom  returned  to  its 
former  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  that  ihe  true  religion  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  were  fully  restored  For  in  this  point  of  obedience  to 
the  Church,  warned  Pole,  consisted  the  establishment  of  her  crown  and 
the  entire  welfare  of  her  kingdom.  I  !e  then  informed  her  that  he  had 
been  appointed  Legate,  to  congratulate  her  "  on  the  victory  of  God  in 
this  cause."  He  had  always  been  conscious,  he  wrote,  of  "  her  gratitude 
towards  God  and  the  internal  affection  of  her  heart  for  obedience  to 
the  Divine  taws  and  institutions,  including  the  obedience  to  the 
Apostolic  See  which  Her  Highness,  above  all  others,  is  bound  to  favour, 
as  for  no  other  cause  did  the  King  her  father  renounce  it,  than 
because  the  Roman  Pontiff  persevered  in  favouring  her  cause  and 
would  no'er  consent  to  his  strange  and  iniquitous  desire."  He  con- 
cluded by  wishing  to  hear  from  her  "  the  time  and  mode  which  she 
would  wibh  him  to  observe  in  )>erfonuing  the  embassy  to  her  from  the 
Vicar  of  the  Lord,  for  her  own  comfort  and  the  benefit  of  the  realm. " ' 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  her  again  on  the  subject, 
stating  especially  how  an.xious  he  was  to  see  the  Queen  "render 
the  title  of  the  primacy  of  the  Church  on  earth  to  whom  the 
Supreme  Head  both  of  heaven  and  earth  lias  given  it.  .  .  .  Of 
how  great  importance  and  moment  this  is,  both  for  England  and  tlic 
Church  of  God,  your  Majesty,  without  the  perus.il  of  books  which 
treat  this  matter,  may  read,  \  say,  in  the  much  clearer  testimony  of  the 
blood  of  those  who  you  knew  were  considered  the  first  in  ilie  king- 
dom for  ihcir  fame  of  true  doctrine  and  religion."  ^  His  anxiety  thai 
England  before  all  things  should  swear  fealty  to  the  Pope,  :ind  remove 
the  scandal  of  a  woman  having  to  sign  herself  as  *'  Head  of  the 
Church,"  was  grievous  in  ths  extreme.  Stephen  Gardyner,  the  Uishop 
of  Winchester,  had  been  released  frum  his  i-'rison  in  the  Tower,  and 
was  now  on  the  Council.  Pole  wrote  to  him  to  advise  the  Queen 
aright  in  this  momentous  matter.  No  greater  opportunity,  liintcd  the 
Cardinal,  could  be  offered  the  liberated  prelate  for  serving  his  God  and 
his  country,  llian  for  him  now  to  use  all  his  energies  to  restore  to  the 
Roman  Church  her  just  title  of  supremacy,  and  to  do  so  regardless  of 
any  worldly  consideration.  Until  His  I  lolincjis  was  considered  as  Mead 
of  the  Church  in  Kngbnd  all  else  was  idle."'  Yet  it  was  not  until 
early  iu  the  year  1555  that  Pole's  prayer  was  answered  and  the  Act 
of  the  Royal  Supremacy  repealed. 

The  truth  was,  iliat,  desirous  as  Mary  proved  herself  to  be  to 

'  Smt  Papers  rrlaihtg  t«  EngUih  affmrs  esuting  in  the  Anhivts  ef  Vtnue. 
Augnit  13.  1553. 

*lbid.    AogMst  37,  1S5S'  '  Ibid.     XugabV  T*.  \*5^V 
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restore  wholly  and  fully  Uie  Catholic  faith,  she  was  now  comple 
in  the  hands  of  her  advisers,  and  had  to  act  with  much  caut 
She  rdcd  a  people  who  were  divided  in  their  synipatbies  ;  who 
were  divided  between  Protestantism  and  CathoUcisni,  between  the 
daughter  of  Katherinc  of  Aragon  and  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
It  was  true  that  Mary  was  on  the  throne,  but  her  position  was  insecure* 
and  she  was  surrounded  by  enemies.  To  offend  her  subjects  at  the 
very  outset  of  her  reign  by  any  act  which  would  arouse  their  national 
or  religious  prejudices  would  be  most  injudicious.  She  was  therefore 
counselled  to  proceed  warily,  and  at  this  time  she  was  in  a  mood  to 
accept  advice. 

Meanwhile  P0I6  had  quitted  his  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago 
di  Guarda,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  destination.  "  If  the  moment 
has  not  yet  come,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  Italian  friends.'  "  for  me 
to  go  straight  to  England,  yet  is  the  time  mature  for  me  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  enable  me  to  assist  the  Queen's  good  intention." 
His  first  resting-place  was  at  Trent,  where  he  was  received  "most 
lovingly  and  with  every  sort  of  courtesy."  Here  a  letter  awaited  him 
from  Mar)'.  It  was  addressed  to  her  "good  cousin  and  most  blessed 
Father  in  Christ."  The  Queen  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  Cardinal 
for  the  counsel  contained  in  his  letters :  "  For  which  advice,"  she 
wrote,*  "even  were  you  not  joined  to  me  by  nature  as  you  arc,  I  would 
nevertheless  be  bound  to  return  you  most  cordial  acknowledgments, 
assuring  you  that — through  the  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God,  to 
whom  I  feel  very  much  bound  to  render  the  most  humble  thanks  for 
this — I  never  was,  and  hope  of  His  mercy  I  never  shall  be,  opposed 
to  your  good  and  spiritual  exhortation  as  contained  in  your  letters," 
Vet  Mary  hinted  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  following  the 
Cardinal's  advice.  Most  desirous  was  she  to  show  her  obedience  and 
due  devotion  towards  the  Church  of  Christ  and  her  spiritual  mother 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ;  still  was  she  unable  at  present,  by 
any  fitring  rae.ins,  to  manifest  the  whole  intent  of  her  heart  in  this 
matter.  "  But  so  soon,"  she  continued,  '*  as  it  shall  be  in  my  power, 
by  any  suitable  and  possible  mode,  to  declare  to  the  world  my  due 
and  sincere  intention,  I  will  not  fail  in  announcing  this  to  my  good 
cousin."  Having  full  trust  in  the  miraculous  mercy  of  God,  she  felt 
sure,  she  said,  that  the  present  Parliiiment  would  abolish  "  all  those 
statutes  whidt  have  been  the  cau.te  of  all  England's  afflictions  ;"  and 
when  that  time  arrived,  she  would  then  apply  to  the  Pope  for  a  general 

'  Statt  Paptn  rtlaimg  to  EttgUtk  affab's  existing  in  the  Archives  fif  yhriee. 
Septembers,  IS5S. 

'Ibid.     Octobers,  1553. 


pardon.  She  concluded  by  praTing  Pole  to  beg  His  Holiness  to 
continue  his  multiplied  goodness  towards  her,  and  ever  to  prove  her 
friend. 

From  Trent  the  Cardinal  proceeded  on  his  way  towards  Augs- 
burg ;  and  on  nearing  that  town,  was  induced  by  its  bishop  to 
stay  at  the  monastery  of  DilUngen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Here  he  remained  a  few  days  ;  but  anxious  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  cousin  of  Mary,  who,  he  heard, 
was  then  at  Brussels,  he  started  off  somewhat  hurriedly  to  Flanders. 
He  had  not  travelled  many  miles,  when  he  was  met  by  Don  Juan  dc 
Mendoza,  the  Imperial  Minister,  accompanied  by  a.  splendid  retinue. 
The  Emperor  had  several  reasons  why  it  was  inexpedient  for  Pole  to 
Nosit  England  at  the  present  time.  The  Spanish  match  was  under 
discussion,  and  Charles  was  most  anxious  that  the  English  people 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  irritated  until  the  marriage  had  taken 
place.  The  question  of  the  rcrival  of  the  Catholic  religion  had 
caused  the  position  of  the  Princess  Elii^abelh  to  becDmc  very  for- 
midable. Mar>*  was  not  popular.  The  people,  haling  the  Sjianiards 
and  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  were  ready  al  the  slightest  provocation 
10  break  out  into  revolL  The  arrival  of  Pole  iii  the  capacity  of 
legale,  whilst  this  feeling  was  uppermost,  could  only  result  in  evil — 
the  marriage  between  i'hilip  and  Mary  would  be  broken  off  by  the 
angry  English,  and  the  nation  strengthened  in  its  atheism  and  its 
Protestantism.  Such  were  the  reasons  which  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Mar>-  had  gi%"en  to  his  master  for  the  deferring  of 
Pole's  mission,  and  Charles  detennined  to  act  upon  them.  Tlie 
Emperor  cared  ver>'  lilile  whether  England  was  Catholic  or  not ;  but 
he  cared  very  much  whether  she  was  to  be  his  ally  or  the  opposite  in 
hb  war  against  France.  Mendo^a  was  therefore  at  once  despatched 
to  stay  Oic  progress  of  the  Cardinal.  The  envoy  greeted  Pole  with 
every  homage  that  courtesy  could  inspire,  and  then  delivered  his 
orders.  It  was  the  wish  both  of  the  Emi>eror  and  of  the  Qticcn  of 
England,  he  said,  tliat  the  legate  should  not  proceed  farther  on 
his  journey.  The  time  was  not  meet  eilher  to  propound  proposals  of 
peace  between  the  Empire  and  France,  or  to  assert  the  authority  of 
the  Papacy  in  England.  Important  matters  had  to  be  first  settled 
before  the  mission  of  his  Grace  could  be  entered  ui»on.  The  .Spanish 
marriage  must  have  taken  place,  and  England  assured,  before  she 
did  homage  to  the  Holy  See,  that  the  Pope  would  not  interfere  with 
the  secularisation  of  Church  property.  At  present  the  opportuuUf 
was  not  fitting,  .md  it  nas  the  request  of  his  Impci'\a\  "M-a^tsV,'  vJcaN. 
the  le^te  should  return  to  Dilliagfin  until  the  hout  v.a%  taoxt 
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pitious  for  the  object  his  grace  had  al  heart  With  these  views  Pole  far 
from  agreed ;  aware,  however,  that  witliout  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor 
his  mission  would  be  futile,  he  felt  he  Iiad  no  alternative  but  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  the  convent,  and  await  the  "  fitting  opportunity."' 

Stii),  he  had  no  intention  of  tamely  submitting  to  this  rebuff.  He 
was  an  Englishman,  and  he  believed  he  knew  better  than  any  foreign 
potentate  what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
his  countr)-men.  Full  of  zeal,  intent  upon  one  end,  and  listening 
only  to  the  opinions  of  the  English  Catholics,  he  felt  assured  that  he 
had  but  to  land  at  Dover  and  hold  on  htgh  his  legate's  cross  for  the 
people  to  flock  around  him  and  repudiate  their  heresy.  He  believed 
that  England  was  still  the  England  of  the  days  when  he  was  an  under* 
graduate  at  Magdalen  and  preparing  for  the  Church.  He  was  ignorant 
of  the  liberalism  that  during  the  irten-al  of  his  exile  had  impregnated 
all  classes,  making  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  to  slink  in 
the  nostrils  of  Protestant  and  infidel  England.  His  pen  was  always 
his  great  solace,  and  now  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor.  The  more  he 
considered  this  stoppage,  he  said,  the  less  did  it  seem  to  him  in 
accordance  with  the  honour  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  with  the 
obligation  of  Queen  Mary  to  God  and  to  her  own  advantage.  To 
delay  the  obedience  of  England  to  the  Church  was  most  unwise. 
The  princiiwl  foundation  of  Mary's  right  to  the  crown  rested  on  the 
legitimacy  of  her  mother's  marriage,  which  depended  on  the  Papal 
dispensation.  Hence,  by  abrogating  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the 
right  of  the  Qiiecn  to  the  English  throne  was  in  like  manner  abro- 
gated, and  by  deferring  the  establishment  of  the  Pa[>al  authority  the 
establishment  of  Mary's  right  of  succession  was  also  deferred.  It 
therefore  seemed  that  the  "maturity  of  the  time"  depended  entirely 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Papal  legate  in  England  to  confirm  the  Queen's 
claim  to  the  crown.  He  therefore  begged  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
find  means  for  speedily  removing  any  impediment  to  this  journey,  so 
that  he,  Pole,  might  come  to  Brussels  forthwith  lo  fulfil  his  legatine 
ot'lice  "for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to 
the  honour  of  God,  the  general  benefit  of  Christendom,  Oie  persooal 
advantage  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  increase  of  the  honour 
of  the  Emperor."' 

To  Mar>'  he  wrote  in  a  more  imi>erative  strain.  It  ill  became 
her,  he  lectured,  to  dissemble  this  cause  of  the  union  and  obedience 
of  the  Church  and  to  hide  the  light  that  Christ  had  given  her 

'  Statt  Pjptn  rtlatirtg  l9  EHf^ith  affairt  txiiUng  in  tht  Archh-ti  ef  T'imu€ 
Pole  to  the  Pope.     October  27,  1553. 
■  Ibitl.     OcloUei  2S,  1553. 
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to  illumine  the  whole  kingdom  under  a  bushel  for  dread  of  tunnoit. 
He  who  had  so  miraculously  assisted  her  in  the  past  would 
assuredly  assist  her  in  the  future.  England  had  thrown  herself  over- 
board from  St.  Peter's  ship ;  but  God  and  the  Apostolic  See  had 
shown  her  the  modt;  of  escaping  from  the  waves  by  re-entering  the 
vessel  Those  who  remained  out  of  the  ark  and  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  flood  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  never,  he  warned,  incurred 
greater  danger  than  those  whose  souls  were  now  flooded  by  increasing 
cupidity  and  depraved  opinions.  Nor  must  her  Majesty  suppose  herself 
in  less  danger  because  in  her  mind  she  ha<i  never  departed  from  the 
ark  or  from  her  obedience  to  the  Church,  though  she  had  consorted 
with  those  who  plunged  overboard.  Before  her  accession  such  an 
excuse  might  have  been  accepted,  but  the  accusation  now  became  all 
the  graver  since,  being  saved  htis--If,  she  ought  to  save  others,  just  as 
the  pilot  of  a  ship  put  his  hand  at  once  to  the  helm,  but  if  he  delayed, 
hesitated,  and  consulted  in  the  mean  while,  the  crew  would  perish* 
Her  Majesty  had  received  from  God  the  spirit  of  counsel ;  let  her  be 
guided  by  it,  and  not  by  the  mere  instincts  of  nature.  It  was  of  far 
more  importance  for  her  kingdom  to  become  the  spouse  of  the  Church 
than  for  lierself  to  be  united  to  the  most  poweiful  potentate.  He 
hoped  to  hear  from  her  that  he  was  to  proceed  on  his  way.' 

This  letter  had  the  desired  result.  Mary  wTote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  her  ambassador  .at  Bnissels,  commissioning  him  to  receive 
the  legate  and  to  introduce  him  to  ihe  Kmperor  She  also  requested 
him  to  deliver  a  message  in  her  name  to  I'ole  to  the  effect  that  she 
hoped  in  the  Divine  goodness  soon  to  see  the  Cardinal  in  hlg  native 
land,  when  she  should  be  able  more  freely  and  fully  lo  unbosom  herself 
to  him,  and  that  his  coming  would  give  her  very  good  comfort'  A  few 
days  later  the  legate  received  a  letter  from  the  I'^mpcror  inviting  him 
to  Bmssels,  saying  that  "  the  sooner  he  went  thither  the  better  would 
his  Majesty  be  pleased."  On  the  receipt  of  this  grateful  intelligence 
Pole  immediately  set  out  on  his  travels.  As  he  approached  Brussels 
be  was  met  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  a  vast  retinue  of  the  Flemish 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  conducted  lo  his  quarters  within  the  town. 
The  following  day  he  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Emperor,  but  the 
result  of  the  conversation  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Empire  was  not 
averse  to  peace  nith  France,  explained  Charles,  but  it  was  not  content 
with  the  terms  that  had  hitherto  been  proposed,  "  provided  means  be 
found,"  said  he,  *'  for  making  a  peace  fair  and  durable.   I  ne^'cr  intend 

'  state  Papert  rtlating  ta  EftglitA  affairt  txisiiHg  in  tkt  Artkivtt  of  Venitt. 
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to  exclude  the  negotiations."  And,  as  regarded  England,  Pole  nov 
&aw  for  himself,  without  the  convincing  arguments  of  the  Emperor, 
that  the  hour  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  cross  the  narrow  seas  and 
absolve  the  heretic.  I'he  people  had  risen  against  the  Spanish 
match ;  Wyatt,  with  his  disaffected  troops,  *-as  marching  upon 
I-xindon  ;  Mary  was  in  supreme  danger.  For  weeks  Pole  scanned 
the  news  with  the  keenest  anxiety  ;  then,  to  his  joy,  he  saw  that  all 
occasion  for  fear  was  over,  and  that  the  Queen  was  more  solidly 
esLiblishe*]  on  ihc  throne  than  ever.  Wyatt  had  failed  ;  senteiKe  of 
death  was  freely  pas-scd  upon  the  rebels ;  opposition  had  been  silenced. 

And  now  the  great  desire  of  the  heart  of  Mary  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. Philip,  to  whom  she  had  been  united  by  proxy  some  weeks 
before,  landed  at  Dover,  and  his  love-sick  wife  was  folded  in  his  rold 
and  mercenary  embraces.  The  legate,  watchingthe  turn  of  events  from 
his  lodgings  at  llnisscls,  wTote  to  the  husband  congratulating  him 
and  wishing  him  nil  prosperity.  He  Kid,  he  s.nid,'  a  double  claim  to 
be  heard,  being  legate  from  the  Pope  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
England  to  the  Church,  and  of  establishing  peace  between  the  Empire 
and  France.  This  union  between  England  and  Spain  encouraged  him 
to  hope  for  tlie  best.  The  Queen,  to  whom  the  crown  belonged  by 
hereditary  right,  had  alft-ap  looked  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  His 
Majesty,  admiring  his  endowments  and  prerogatives,  but  especially 
his  inherited  title  of  "Catholic"'  And  she  had  now  summoned  him 
to  be  joined  in  the  most  holy  bond  of  matrimony  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  that  Catholic  faith  which  had  been  so  harassed 
in  England.  .At  the  same  time,  tlic  Cardin.il  wrote  to  Mar)*  reminding 
her  that  her  kingdom  was  as  yet  outside  the  i).-ile  of  the  Church,  and 
that  .she  should  not  rest  lill  England  had  made  her  peace  with  the 
Holy  See.  He  was  there  to  receive  her  and  her  subjects,  let  them 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  divine  summons. 

Still,  months  sped  on,  and  no  humble  request  was  despatched  to 
JJnisscls  to  bid  the  legate  cross  the  sea  and  accept  the  penitent  submis- 
sion of  the  wanderers  from  the  fold.  No  messenger  knocked  at  his 
door,  no  letter  came  addressed  to  him.  Pole  was  mortified  and  was 
wa.xing  impatient  If  Mary  were  sincere  in  her  wishes,  no  obstacle 
now  stood  in  her  way.  Her  throne  was  safe,  her  kingdom  settled,  the 
Spanish  match  consummated ;  no  State  reasons  could  be  alleged  why 
it  was  advisable  to  delay  any  longer  reconciliation  with  Rome.  Pole 
again  took  up  hts  pen  and  wTOte  to  Philip.  It  was  now  a  year  since, 
he  complained,'  that  he  commenced  knocking  at  Philip's  gate,  but  as 

'  Stiiit  Paftrs  rtiating  U  £tiglitA  affairi  existing  im  l/u  Arckitti  of  Vtniet. 
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y&.  no  one  had  opened  its  doors  to  him.   Were  tlic  king  to  ask, "  Who 

knocks  ? "  he  would  receive  the  rcplj",  "  I  am  he  who,   in  order 

i        not  to  exclude  your  consort  from  the  palace  of  England,  endured 

expulsion    from   home  and  country   and  twenty    years  of  exile." 

Were  he  only  to  say  this,  did  it  not  make  him  seem  worthy  to 

return  to  his  country  and  liave  access  to  the  king?     But  since  he 

was  not  acting  in  his  own  name,  nor  as  a  private  person,  he  knocked 

and  demanded  in  the  name  and  person  of  the  Vicegerent  of  the  King 

of  Kings  and  the  Pastor  of  men,  namely,  the  successor  of  Peter,  or 

rather  Peter  himself,  whose  authority,  heretofore  so  flourishing  and 

'        vigorous  in  Ejigland,  was  now  ignored  and  rejected.     We  know,  he 

said,  how  Mary  welcomed  the  apostle  released  by  an  ange)  from  his 

^^  prison  when  he  knocked  at  the  door,  but  could  the  same  be  said  of       J 

^H  Mary  the  Queen  ?  Was  it  fear  or  joy  that  forbade  her  to  open  ihc  door,       I 

^^  above  all,  now  that  she  had  heard  the  voice  of  Peter,  and  knew  for       1 


I 


certain  that  he  had  been  long  knocking?  Well  did  he  know  that 
the  Queen  rejoiced — but  she  also  feared ;  Iiad  slie  not  feared,  she  would 
not  have  so  long  delayed.  If  she  rejoiced  in  Peter's  release,  if  she 
acknowledged  the  miracle  of  her  accession,  what  prcvcnlt-d  her  from 
giving  him  admittance  when  he  came  to  the  gate,  and  returning  due 
thanks  to  God,  especially  now  that  Herod  was  dead  and  she  had 
inherited  his  whole  empire?  The  Cardinal  therefore  wrote  to  Philip, 
"  a  most  religious  prince,"  to  remove  the  fears  of  his  consort  and  to 
lead  her  in  the  right  i>ath.  Other  ambassadors,  said  Pole  reproachfully, 
have  had  the  door  opened  to  them,  while  alone  to  the  legate  it  liad 
remained  closed.  It  was  for  King  Philip  to  consider  whether,  being  a 
Catholic  prince  .ind  one  who  liad  inherited  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  it  became  him  to  receive  all  foreign  ministers  who 
approached  him  to  offer  congratuhtions,  whilst  the  legate  of  St.  Peter's 
successor — that  legate,  too,  who  had  been  sent  lo  confirm  his  Majesty 
on  his  throne — ^was  denied  admission.  Might  it  not  be  feared  lest 
Christ  look  offence  at  the  immediate  reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  all 
other  princes,  whilst  His  own  ambassador  remained  waiting  without  ? 
The  reception  of  Christ's  legate  should  have  taken  precedence  of  all; 
as  in  every  building  the  foundation  stone  was  entitled  to  tlie  Brst  place. 
The  kingdom  could  not  be  seciuc  unless  based  on  obedience  to  the 
Church,  which,  when  abolished,  discord  at  once  arose  and^  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  realm  vanished.  Therefore  it  was  imperative  upon  his 
Majesty  to  receive  forthwith  him  who  had  been  sent  by  God  and 
His  Vicar. 

This  letter  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     If  Pole  were  ftv«  Vo  ^a.'nA 
In  Eoghndf  the  present  moment  was  as  oppOil\m«  foi  ^ft  Y^^V^ft'*' 
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OS  any  other.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Brwsels 
to  arrange  certain  details.  The  legate  n'as  to  pledge  himself 
not  to  interfere  with  such  Church  property  as  Uad  been  secularised 
in  the  last  tvro  reigns ;  and  as  it  was  considered  advisable  that  he 
should  enter  England,  not  as  legate,  but  as  a  Prince  of  the  Church 
and  an  Knglishman,  he  was  to  comply  with  this  decision.  These 
points  settled,  Pole  prepared  for  his  journey. 

Lord  Paget  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
crossed  the  Channel  to  escort  him  to  England.  The  envoys  were 
charmed  wiih  the  Cardinal.  "  Wliensoever  he  shall  be  tn  Eng- 
land," they  wrote  to  their  Queen/  "believe  that  country  shall  fare 
the  better  for  him,  for  he  is  the  man  of  God,  full  of  all  godliness  and 
virtue,  ready  to  humble  himself  to  all  fashions  that  may  do  good." 
From  Brussels  to  Calais  his  Eminence  travelled  by  easy  stages,  "for 
his  weak  body,"  said  Paget,  "can  make  no  great  jourae)-s,  and  his 
estate  also  is  to  be  considered."  At  Calais  he  was  received  by  the 
governor  with  every  honour ;  the  bells  rang,  the  men-of-war  in  the 
harbour  fired  salutes,  and  an  enthusiastic  crowd  cheered  his  name 
and  mission  in  front  of  his  lodgings.  The  next  day,  the  weather 
being  propitious,  Pole  crossed  over  to  Dover,  and  ha\  ing  rested  the 
night,  took  horse,  escorted  by  a  powerful  cavalcade  of  neighbouring 
gentry',  to  Canterbury,  As  the  legate  passed  slowly  along  that  un- 
dulating highway,  trod  by  the  feet  of  so  many  pilgrims,  which  leads 
to  the  famous  cathedral  town,  not  a  hostile  glance  was  levelled  at 
him,  not  an  irreverent  remark  was  heard  Some  looked  on  in  silent 
curiosity ;  others  knelt  in  the  roadway  and  bent  their  heads  beneath 
the  blessing  hand ;  from  the  throats  of  most  of  them  rose  the  crj*, 
"  God  save  your  Grace/'  for,  cardinal  or  no,  he  came  of  the  proud 
stock  of  the  Phntagenets,  and  in  those  days  Englishmen  thought  far 
from  lightly  of  the  names  which  were  then  liistorical  in  the  land 
From  Canterbury  Pole  rode  slowly  on  to  Rochester,  where  he  became 
the  guest  of  Lord  Cobham.  At  Gravesend  was  moored  the  legate's 
barge,  splendid  in  its  trappings,  and  with  the  silver  aowi,  which  he 
had  now  received  permission  to  exhibit,  conspicuous  at  its  prow. 
He  sailed  down  the  Thames,  the  river  being  crowded  with  gaily 
dressed  craA,  and,  aflcr  a  voyage  of  three  hours,  landed  at  Whitehall 
Stairs,  where  he  was  received  by  Philip  and  Mary  with  ever)*  apfwar- 
ance  of  homage  and  affection.  L-nmbeth  Palace,  now  that  Cranmer 
had  been  deposed,  was  assigned  him  as  his  quarters. 

St.  .Andrew's  D.iy  had  been  fixed  for  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
restoring  backsliding  England  to  the  Apostolic  fold      When  the 
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"appointed  time  arrived  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  many  of  the  lower  classes  who  liung  about  Lambelh 
and  the  Palace  gates  were  in  tears.  Those  who  spoke  disparagingly 
of  what  was  about  to  take  place  were  in  the  minority,  and  but  few 
dared  lo  give  oi>en  expression  to  adverse  opinions.  The  tone  of  the 
people  was  reverent  and  charged  with  deep  emotion.  Parliament 
met  in  the  early  dusk  of  a  November  afternoon  at  WTiItchalL  On  a 
raised  dais  sat  the  King  and  Queen  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 
with  the  Cardinal  on  their  right,  his  chair  slightly  in  ad\'ance  of  the 
royal  seat.  Facing  the  dislinguishtd  three,  crowding  every  inch  of  the 
great  hall,  were  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  with  such  spectators  as 
had  obtained  permission  to  attend.  When  silence  had  ticcn  restored, 
Gardiner,  then  I-ord  Chancellor,  at  the  bidding  of  their  majesties, 
opened  the  proceedings.  He  read  from  a  written  I>aper,  and  his 
words  were  to  the  effect  that  England,  re|3resented  by  her  Parlia- 
ment, expressed  her  deep  repentance  for  her  past  schism  and  dis- 
obedience, and  implored  the  Apostolic  See  to  receive  her  again  into 
the  bosom  and  unity  of  Christ's  Church.  The  perusal  finished, 
all  eyes  wer^  fixed  upon  I'ole.  The  moment  that  he  had  so  long 
prayed  for  in  his  cell  by  the  waters  of  the  I -ago  di  Guarda  had  at 
last  arrived,  the  end  for  whicli  he  bad  defied  sickness  and  fatigue 
had  been  attained,  the  goal  of  his  ambition  had  been  reached,  and 
before  him  stood  the  ouce  proud,  rebellious  England,  penitent  and 
submissive,  begging  grace  for  her  misdeeds.  His  heart  was  full,  and 
his  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke  a  few  prefatory  words  from  his  chair. 
England,  he  said,  should  indeed  be  grateful  lo  the  Almighty  for 
bringing  her  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Sec  Apostolic.  As  in  the  days  of  the  primitive  Church  she  had  been 
the  first  to  be  called  from  heathenism  to  Cliristianity,  so  now  she 
was  the  first  of  Protestant  peoples  to  whom  graee  had  been  granted 
to  repent  her  of  her  past  heresy.  If  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  rejoiced 
over  the  conversion  of  one  penitent  sinner,  bow  great  must  be  the 
celestial  joy  over  the  conversion  of  an  entire  nation  !  Then  he  rose 
from  his  seat  and  hfCcd  his  right  hand. 

The  moment  of  reconciliation  had  arrived  ;  the  whole  audience 
fell  on  their  knees  and  awaited  in  the  stillest  silence,  broken 
only  now  and  then  hy  the  smothered  sob  of  an  emotion  that  could 
not  be  controlled,  the  re-noval  of  the  ban  of  exeommuntcaiion. 
"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  legate  in  tones  that  filled  every 
comer  of  the  chamber,  "  who  has  through  His  most  precious  blood 
redeemed  and  washed  us  from  all  our  sins  and  ini(\«ities,  Vhat.  Ht 
might  purchase  unto  limselt  a  glorious  spouse  rnvVvoilX  ^yi^  ot 
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wrinkle,  whom  the  Father  has  appointed  Head  over  all  HU  Church  ; 
1  Ic  by  His  mercy  absolves  you,  and  We,  by  Apostolic  authority  given 
UDto  us  by  the  Most  Holy  I-ord  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  His  vice- 
gerent on  earth,  do  absolve  and  deliver  you  and  every  of  you,  with 
ihis  whole  realm  and  the  dominions  thereof,  from  all  heresy  and 
>chism  and  from  all  and  every  judgment,  censure,  and  pain  for  thai 
cause  mcurred  And  We  do  restore  you  again  into  the  unity  of  Our 
Mother  the  Holy  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  His  words  ended,  there  rose  up,  from  the 
relieved  yet  awe-stricken  congregation,  "  a  spontaneous  and  repeated 
shout  of  Amen,  amen."  ^  Their  majesties  now  made  a  move,  followed 
by  their  subjects,  to  the  Palace  cliapel,  where  the  oi^gan  pealed  forth 
the  jubilant  strains  of  the  Te  Dmm. 

Alone  in  his  chamber  at  Lambeth,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude 
the  great  object  of  his  life  had  been  penmltcd  to  be  realliicd, 
lie  took  up  his  pen  to  inform  his  master  of  the  success  of  his 
'•  Holy  Mission.'"  He  described  in  detail  the  chief  features  of  the 
ceremony.  "It  took  place,"  he  said,  "  in  full  Parliament,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereigns,  with  such  universal  consent  and  applause, 
that  when  at  the  close  I  gave  absolution  by  blessing  the  congrega- 
tion, there  was  a  spontaneous  and  repeated  shout  of  *Amen,  amen."* 
He  bestowed  exuberant  praise  upon  Philip  and  Mary.  Philip,  though 
tlic  luisband  and  therefore  the  head  of  the  spouse,  yet  treated  his  wife 
with  sucli  deference  as  to  appear  her  son,  "  thus  giving  promise  of 
the  best  result."  As  for  Mar}-,  "she  has  spiritually  generated  England 
before  giving  birth  to  tliat  heir  of  whom  there  is  ver)*  great  hope," 
How  grateful  should  we  all  be  to  God,  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Emperor, 
he  csclaiu^cd,  for  concerting  so  holy  a  marriage  ! — "  A  marriage," 
he  cried,  his  enthusiasm  clouding  his  common  sense,  and  causing  him 
to  degenerate  into  terrible  blasphemy,  "  a  marriage  fonned  after  the 
very  ]»ltcrn  of  that  of  Our  Most  High  King,  who,  being  Heir  of  the 
world,  n"as  sent  down  by  His  Father  from  His  throne  to  be  at  once 
the  Spouse  and  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Marj-,  and  be  made  the  Com- 
forter and  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  So  in  like  manner  the  greatest 
of  all  the  princes  upon  earth,  the  heir  of  his  father's  kingdom, 
departed  from  his  own  broad  and  happy  realms,  that  he  might  come 
hither  uilo  this  land  of  trouble,  to  be  spouse  and  son  of  lliis  virgin; 
for,  though  husband  he  be,  he  so  bears  himself  towards  her  as  if  he 
were  her  son,  in  order  that  he  may  reconcile  this  nation  to  Christ  and 

'  ^/a/[*  Puf-itj  rrlaii'ig  h  English  affairs  existing  in  the  Atrhivts  »/  Vrmet. 
Pole  lo  the  Pope.     November  30,  1554. 
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the  Church."    Could  parallel  be  more  revolting  than  ihe  comparison 
of  Philip,  cruel  and  licentious,  with  the  Redeemer  of  manltind  ! 

Knglaml  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  Pope ;  stil],  the  object  of  the 
legate  was  twofold — to  have  the  Papal  supremacy  acknowledged,  and 
10  slarap  out  the  heresies  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  English  Church. 
A  kind  and  amiable  man  in  private  life,  Pole  was  severity  itself  where 
the  favourite  tenet  of  his  creed  was  concerned.  He  would  use  all 
his  persuasive  powers  to  convert  the  heretic  from  his  errors ;  but  if 
such  a  one  persistently  refused  to  turn  towards  the  light,  let  him  at 
once  be  put  away  and  cast  into  outer  darkness.  In  the  memor- 
able Marian  persecutions  Cardinal  Pole  took  a  leading  part.  His 
voice  was  ever  in  favour  of  mercy,  jirovided  there  seemed  a  prospect 
of  a  recantation  from  the  heretic  j  but  when  no  such  hope  was  held 
out,  no  judge  was  sterner  or  more  inflexible  than  the  legate.  Hard 
and  intolerant  as  he  was  on  these  occasions,  his  conduct  was  but  the 
logical  result  of  a  sincere  belief  in  his  creed.  Outside  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Church  he  thought  there  was  no  salvation  ;  to  bring  all  within 
the  fold  was  therefore  the  object  of  every  true  son  of  the  Church ; 
those  who  created  schism  and  disseminated  heresies  were  guilty  of 
the  most  awful  of  all  crimes  -the  eternal  destniclion  of  immortal 
souls.  To  the  man  wlio  destroyed  the  body  the  penalty  of  death  was 
dealt  out ;  was  he  who  damned  the  soul  to  be  more  mercifully  treated? 
In  the  eyes  of  Pole,  a  heretic  was  the  greatest  enemy  of  Gud  and 
man.  "For be  you  assured,"  said  he,  when  lecturing  the  citizens  of 
London  upon  their  s)Tnpathy  with  the  Protestant  martyrs,  "  there  is  ■ 
no  kind  of  men  so  pernicious  to  the  commonwealdi  as  these  heretics 
be;  there  are  no  thieves,  no  murderers,  no  adulterers,  nor  no  kind 
of  treason  to  be  compared  to  theirs,  who,  as  it  were,  undermining  the 
chief  foundation  of  all  commonwealths,  which  is  religion,  makcth  an 
CDtT)'  to  all  kinds  of  vices  in  the  most  heinous  manner."  The  con- 
duct of  Pole  during  the  short  period  he  held  office  in  England  reveals 
the  true  nature  of  the  creed  of  Rome  where  its  actions  are  unfettered 
by  the  civil  power.  As  a  consistent  Catholic,  possessing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  his  principles,  the  legate  could  not,  and  ought  not 
to,  have  acted  otherwise. 

On  the  condemnation  of  Cranmcr,  Pole  was  raised  to  the  See 
of  Cantcrburj*.  He  w.as  consecrated  March  2?,  1556,  in  Grey  Friars 
Church,  and  on  the  following  day  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Pope.  The  new  archbishop,  attaching  much  importance  to  the 
receix-ing  of  the  pall  from  Rome,  declined  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
until  such  article  had  arrived,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  expressed  the 
ftill  Papal  approvaj  of  the  appointment     His  Giace  ^ki\xo\.\oT^"tX^ 
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wait  A  few  days  after  his  consecration  Pole,  "accompanied  by 
many  lords  and  barons,  and  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council," 
rqiaircd  to  Bow  Church,  and  there  with  all  solemnity  received  the 
pall.  On  the  conchision  of  the  ceremony  he  was  asked  by  the 
parishioners  If  he  would  deign  "  to  commence  by  giving  some 
spiritual  food  to  those  souls  which  God  Imd  commiLted  to  hts  charge." 
The  legate  at  once  complied  with  tlieir  request.  There  wore  some, 
doubtless,  among  his  congregation,  he  said,'  who  would  listen  to  him 
out  of  curiosity  or  to  criticise  his  words,  but  to  such  he  would 
observe  that  any  other  learned  and  elegant  scholar  might  satisfy  them 
vastly  better  than  he  was  able.  Still,  he  was  sure  there  were  also 
some  who  would  listen  to  him  for  the  fame  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
these  he  was  ready  to  satisfy,  for  never  should  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
be  applied  to  hiai:  "The  young  children  ask  bread,  and  no  m.in 
breakcth  it  unto  them."  Neither  would  he  imitate  those  masters  who, 
eating  white  bread,  give  bbck  and  unsifted  to  their  servants.  He 
would  give  them  the  same  as  he  himself  ate,  and  this  bread  was 
notliing  but  the  Word  of  God,  whicli,  received  in  the  form  and  sense 
in  which  it  was  offered,  produced  miraculous  effects  and  bore  the 
fruit  of  life  for  him  who  embraced  it.  After  alluding  to  the  cause  of 
his  coming  into  England,  "  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  this  kingdom 
to  God,  from  whom  it  had  so  miserably  severed  itself,  like  a  limb 
from  its  head/'  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  ceremony  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  pall  wliich  he  had  just  received.  "So  long  ago,"  he 
said,  "as  in  the  time  of  the  I'riinitive  Churcli,  when  any  one  was 
consecrated  as  archbishop,  by  which  consecration  a  power  was  con- 
ferred of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  supreme  after  thai  of  Christ's  Vicar 
on  earth,  yet  it  tv.is  not  lawful  to  exercise  such  power  until  after 
having  received  this  palUum^  which,  being  taken  from  the  body  of 
St  Peter  and  placed  on  the  archbishop  elect,  merely  signified  that,  as 
his  power  and  authority  proceeded  from  that  body,  so  likewise  in  all 
his  actions  he  was  bound  to  render  a  corresponding  obedience,  like 
that  of  members  to  their  head.  Thus  our  Holy  Mother  Church,  ever 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ordained  this  ceremony,  lest  the  arch- 
bishops, having  sucli  great  authority  and  detaching  llicmsclves  from 
their  head,  they  might  cause  mudi  turmoil  and  disorder  in  the 
Church,  instead  of  acknowledging  tliis  power  as  held  neither  of 
themselves,  nor  of  others  but  solely  of  Christ's  Vicar,  who  is  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  so  that  by  this  rcgul:ition  the  unity  of  the  Church 
might  l>c  prcscr\cd   for    ever,     And    though   in   b)"gone   times  it 

*  state  Pa^ert  rtlaliug ta  En^hh  affairs  f.\uf{n£   in  tht  Airhivfj  of  t'tntct. 


was  greatly  disturbed  by  certain  archbishops  and  patriarchs,  it  lias 

nevertheless  been  seen  for  a  notable  example  that  those  who  acted 

thus,  together  with  the  countries  committed  to  their  government, 

have  been  by  God  most  severely  punished,  as  were  the  Patriarchs  of 

Constantinople  and  ofAlexandria,  who,  having  strayed  and  separated 

themselves  from  this  unity,  passed,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God, 

under  the  cruel  tyranny  and  insupportable  yoke  of  the  Turks,  under 

which  they  existed  so  miserably  for  so  long  a  while,  as  is  notorious  to 

everybody.     The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  in  like  manner,  of  yore 

greatly  opposed  this  unity,  but  at  length,  perceiving  his  error,  was 

reconciled  to  and  rejoined  this  head.     Thus,  ilieu,  an  archbishop 

cannot  exercise  the   power  glvea  him  by   the  act  of  consecration 

until  he  receive  authority  to  do  so  by  means  of  this  pallium^  taken,  as 

I  have  said,  from  (he  body  of  St.  Peter,  and  transmitted  tu  him  by 

Christ's  Vicar.  ....  And  the  archbishops  so  being  invested  with 

this  paltiutn  made  of  the  wool  of  lambs,  and  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 

ought  at  the  same  time  to  array  themselves  in  humility,  charity,  and 

patience,  and  take  up  the  cross,  and  be  ever  ready  in  need  to  peril 

^—^    their  own  lives  for  the  salvation  of  their  flocks,  and  by  all  their 

^H   actions  pray  the  immaculate  Lamb  for  the  gift  of  pnidencc  and  of 

^^    good  government,  both  of  themselves  and  of  those  committed  to 

^^  their  care." 

^B  After  having  delivered  tliis  lecture  upon  the  pall,  tlie  reception  of 
^^  which  had  so  often  led  to  disputes  between  England  and  Rome, 
^^  Pole  tlicn  descanted  upon  the  charms  of  peace.  There  was  only 
^H  one  ifvay,  he  said,  of  obtaining  true  peace.  It  was  not  to  be  found  in 
^^  the  science  of  philosophers,  in  the  wealth  of  ihc  rich,  in  the  honours 
^  and  pleasures  of  the  grcaL     Solomon  tasted  all  the  most  cxqui.sitc 

^H    delights  that  man  in  this  world  could  enjoy,  and  yet  at  the  end  he  said 
^"    openly  that  everything  n*as  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.     True 
peace  and  felicity  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
^H    execution  of  His  holy  commandments.     And  such  peace  was  open 
^"    to  all  classes  to  obtain,  for  the  only  things  necessary  were  to  em- 
brace Christ  our  Saviour,  who  was  our  cruc  peace,  and  to  obey  the 
teachings  of  the  Church.     "  The  which  peace,"  said  Pole,  with  tears 
^^     in  his  eyes,  "will  quiet  your  hearts,  illumine  your  minds,  and  cause 
^B    you  to  despise  the  vain  and  transitory  alTairs  of  this  world,  making 
^^     you  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  possessing  in  yourselves  the  liglit 
^^     of  life  eternal;  and  when  listening  to  the  Word  of  God,  should  jou 
^H    perchance  e\-er  doubt  of  any  point,  you  should  ask  its  explanation 
^^    with  all  humility  J,  as  did  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  nov  ^saxVv  ^  ^\'s.\^- 
^^    sitioB  to  judge  the  Word  of  God  as  it  was  judged  b^-  V>.'t,*\lAWV^t>^L. 
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it  according  to  your  owti  sense,  but  rather  that,  by  knouing  the  will 
of  God,  you  may  be  better  enabled  to  execute  it  And  to  whom  \ril[ 
you  apply  for  this  information  ?— surely,  to  none  others  than  to  those 
whom  God  has  appointed  through  His  spouse  the  Church,  with  whicli 
it  will  ever  remain  till  the  end  of  time,  namely  to  your  curates  aad 
ordinaries;  and  immediately  on  hearing  in  what  sense  you  ought  to 
take  it  conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
then  ought  you  to  be  ready  to  execute  what  you  know  to  bs  the  will 
of  God  in  like  manner  as  did  the  glorious  Virgin,  who  said,  '  Eccc 
ancilla  Domini,  fiat  niihi  secundum  verbum  tuum ;'  and  do  you  thus 
make  a  sacrifice  of  your  hearts  to  God  and  be  ready  to  keep  His  holy 
commandments,  and  then  He  will  come  to  you,  and  dwell  with  you, 
bringing  you  the  true  riUcmal  peace,  together  willi  die  treasure  of  His 
wisdom,  giving  you  in  ibis  world  extreme  happiness,  and  in  the 
other,  life  and  peace  eternal;  which  may  God  grant  to  all  forever 
and  ever.     Amen." 

*•  I  confess  to  you  honestly,"  wrote  Marco  Failta,  the  Cardinal's 
secretar)',^  to  Yppolito  Chizzola,  a  priest  of  Venice — who,  by  the  way, 
was  accused  at  Rome  of  Luthcmnism — "  and  in  alt  truth,  that  the 
greater  the  grace  with  which  his  Right  Reverend  Lordship  delivered 
this  brief  sermon  thus  unprepared,  by  so  much  the  less  is  that  with 
which  I  have  described  it,  omitting  moreover  many  things  whidi  I 
did  not  write  down  at  the  moment,  because  I  ivas  unable  to  follow 
so  rapidly  as  he  preached"  On  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the 
Cardinal  went  to  dine  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  "  this  being  the 
tirst  time  he  has  eaten  abroad,  and  the  said  earl  treated  htm  very 
honourably." 

Legate  and  archbishop,  a  prince  of  the  Church  and  the  constant 
adviser  of  Uic  throne,  Pole  had  obtained,  of  honour  and  dignity, 
almost  all  that  the  world  had  in  its  gift.  He  was  now,  when  his 
prosperity  was  most  dazzling,  to  take  to  heart  his  own  words  and  learn 
by  his  own  mortifications  that  mundane  glory  was  but  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  now  no  longer 
the  friendly  Julius,  but  a  pontiff  who  had  always  proved  himself  the. 
bitterest  cneniy  of  the  English  legate.  John  Peter  Caraffa  had  been 
elected,  solely  by  the  influence  of  France,  to  wear  the  tiara  as 
Paul  IV.,  and  consequently  his  s>iupatbica  in  the  political  disputes 
of  the  hour  were  entirely  French.  War,  in  spite  of  the  diplomatic 
efforts  of  Pole  to  cement  a  peace  between  the  t\vo  countries,  had 
broken  out   between  Spain  and  France,  and   England  had  been 

•  S/ttU  Pa/fTi  rtUuing  It  English  affain  exitlins  in  tAe  Anhhtt  t/  Vtmti. 
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gradualljr  drawn  into  the  struggle.  The  Pope  hotly  espoused  the 
caose  of  France,  and  openly  showed  himself  the  foe  of  the  Empire. 
He  accordingly  deelared  that  tt  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
represented  in  a  country  with  which  he  was  at  war,  and  cancelleJ 
Pole's  commission.  Mary  was  almost  beside  herself  at  this  step  ; 
she  was  now  aware  of  the  infidehties  of  her  husband,  and  of  his 
insolent  indifference  toft-ards  her ;  she  was  detested  by  the  nation 
on  account  of  her  bigotry ;  the  only  two  consolations  she  possessed 
were  her  religion  and  the  companionship  of  the  legale  who,  during 
the  absence  of  Philip,  had  been  appointed  her  counsellor  and 
adviser.  And  now  to  her  awful  dismay  the  Pope,  for  whom  she  had 
sacrificed  her  subjects'  affection,  had  become  her  enemy,  and  the  one 
friend  she  owned  In  her  solitude  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  chief 
dignity  !  She  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Vatican,  alluding 
to  the  services  she  had  rendered  the  Holy  See,  and  stating  how 
necessary  it  was  in  tlie  present  condition  of  England  that  a  legate 
with  supreme  authority  should  be  on  the  spot  to  direct  and  control 
affairs ;  she  concluded  by  imploring  Paul  to  reconsider  his  decision, 
and  to  grant  her  request.  Her  petition  was  strongly  supported  by 
the  council,  who  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Pole,  and  at  the  same 
time  informed  tlic  Supreme  Pontiff  that  the  legatine  authority  had 
been  iramcmorially  attached  to  the  Archbishop  of  Camerbur}'. 

Paul,  softened  by  this  plea.ding  from  those  who  had  served  him  so 
well,  replied  that  he  would  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Queen ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  resolved  to  wound  Pole.  His  holiness  agreed  to  be 
represented  in  England  by  a  legate,  but  transferred  the  commission 
from  its  present  lioldcr  to  one  Peto,  a  Greenwich  friar.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  Paul  gave  as  bis  reason  fur  tliis  change  of  appoint- 
ment that  Pole,  the  earnest,  the  zealous,  tlie  most  devoted  of 
Catholics,  was  suspected  of  heresy !  To  the.  grief  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  however,  the  t^use  he  favoured  was  not  successful.  Spain 
was  cvcr)'where  triumphant,  and  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quenlin,  Paul 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  sever  his  alliance  with  France  and  come 
to  terms  with  Philip.  Once  more,  therefore,  there  was  peace  betiveen 
England  and  the  Vatican  j  still,  the  late  unhappy  legate  was  to  derive 
no  benefit  from  the  advantages  that  accrued  from  the  pacification. 
The  Pope  refused  to  reinstate  him  in  the  office  of  legale,  though 
the  Greenwich  friar  was  dead,  having  jiasscd  away  shortly  after  the 
appointment  had  been  conferred  on  him.  In  vain  Pole  pleaded  with 
his  enemy.  He  alluded  to  the  ser%-ice5  he  had  given  the  Church— 
scr\ices  such  as  no  other  legate  had  rendered  for  cenUiu«5\V0  \Vi& 
xej!  which  be  bad  displayed  in  England  ;  to  tl:\e  dcvo  * 
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which  had  been  the  chief  feature  in  his  career ;  and  tlien  in  his  old 
age,  after  such  a  faithful  past,  to  be  degraded  on  account  of  heresy  I 
It  was  hard,  it  was  cmeL  "  Your  holiness,"  he  moaned,  '•  is  taking  my 
life  from  me  when  you  take  from  me  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy." 

He  spoke  tnily.  Moriificatton,  anxiety,  and  a  humiliation  that 
he  knew  was  not  deserved,  were  eating  into  his  very  heart  and  rapidly 
shortening  his  days.  He  had  never  been  strong,  and  his  sickly  frame, 
weakened  hy  recent  ague  and  fever,  was  robbed  of  the  vitality  neces- 
sary to  make  a  sland  against  the  depression  caused  by  severe  dis- 
appointment and  grievous  injustice.  He  died  within  a  few'  hours  of 
the  demise  uf  his  cousin  and  queen.  Feeble  and  limited  as  was  his 
view  of  the  change  of  feeling  conseqiien:  upon  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  saw  enough  to  prove  to  him  that  his  "  holy  mission  " 
had  been  a  failure,  and  that  a  religion  founded  by  force  and  built  up 
by  persecution  is  a  vain  nnd  unstable  thing,  only  requiring  the 
terrorism  that  establishes  it  to  be  withdrawn  to  fall  in  swift  ruin  to  the 
ground. 

ALEX.    CHARLES   EWALJ). 
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DR,  JOHNSON  AND  THE  FLEET^ 
STREET  TAl^ERNS. 


THK  traces  of  Hr.  Johnson  in  this  metropolis  are  fast  passing 
away.  They  were  atw.iys  interesting,  owing  to  the  feeling  that 
they  help  us  to  realise  many  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  Johnson's 
great  work.  Yet  these  are  disappearing,  and  must  disappear  with 
the  work  of  demolition  and  "  opening  up,"  though  this  last  process 
amounts  often  to  shutting  up  agreeable  associations  and  pleasant 
memorials.  The  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  averted;  it  is  as  impera- 
tive as  Fate;  and  if  Shakespeare's  house  stood  in  the  line  of  a  new 
street,  the  Board  of  Works  would  take  order  that  it  came  down. 

Fleet  Street  is  specially  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Doctor. 
Uui  Fleet  Street  is  also  the  favourite  scene  of  action  for  the  spoiler. 
Temple  Bar,  on  which  Goldsmith  jcsited  with  him,  came  down  not  long 
ago.  Hb  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple  Lane  just  by  the  entrance 
were  levelled  some  years  ago.  Tlicy  must  have  been  like  the  over- 
hanging houses  m  the  entrance  of  Middle  Temple  Lane,  one  of 
Ihc  most  curious  bits  of  old  work  in  London— substantial  loo,  and  in 
order  for  their  age.  We  recollect  the  doorway  of  his  room 
being  set  up  for  auction  by  Messrs.  Pultick  or  Messrs.  Sothcby.  One 
Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  written  some  curious  recollections,  declares 
that  those  who  inhabited  those  rooms  took  a  special  pride  in  the  former 
occupancy. 

Fleet  Street,  interesting  in  so  many  ways,  is  remarkable  for  many 
curious  little  courts  and  passages  into  which  you  make  entry  under 
small  archways.  These  are  "  Johnson's  Court,"  "  Bolt  Court," 
"  Racquet  Court,"  and  the  like.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
curious  little  passage  which  leads  in  to  the  "Cock  "  must  have  been 
originally  an  entrance  to  one  of  these  courts  on  which  the  lavem 
gradually  encroached.  Much  the  same  are  found  in  the  Borough, 
only  these  lead  into  great  courts  and  inn  yards.  But  in  Fleet  Street 
they  are  specially  interesting,  for  we  can  fancy  the  Uoctor  tramping 
up  to  his  favourite  tavern. 

Tas&mg  into  Oic  dark  alley  Jtnown  as  "\V"me  OK\ce  Covrt^J*  'W 

vol..    CCL     so.    tSOJ.  ;( 
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come  to  the  "  Old  Cheshire  Cheese,"  in  a  narrow  (lagged  passage, 
the  house  or  wall  on  the  other  side  quite  close  and  excluding  all 
light.  The  "Cheese  "  looks,  indeed,  a  sort  of  dark  den,  an  inferior 
public-house,  its  grimed  windows  like  those  of  a  shop  which  we  can 
look  in  at  from  the  passage.  On  entering,  there  is  the  little  bar 
facing  us,  and  alwap  the  essence  of  snugness  and  cosyness  ;  to  the 
right  a  small  room,  to  the  left  a  bigger  one.  This  is  the  "  Cheshire 
Cheese,"  Mthits  dirty  walls  and  sawdusted  floor,  a  few  benches  put 
against  the  wall,  and  two  or  three  rude  tables  of  the  rudest  kind  against 
the  wall  The  grill  is  heard  hissing  in  some  back  region,  where  the  chop 
or  small  steak  is  being  prepared;  and  it  may  be  said,  en  fassant^  that 
the  flavour  and  treatment  of  the  chop  and  "  small  dinner  steak  " — are 
there  breakfast  and  luncheon  steaks  here  ?— are  quite  diifercDt  from 
those  newer  and  more  pretentious  grills  which  have  lately  sprung  up. 
Onlhc  wall  is  a  testimonial  portrait  of  a  rather  bloated  waiter — Todd,  1 
think,  by  name— quite  suggestive  of  the  late  Mr.  Listcoi.  He  is  hold- 
ing up  his  corkscrew  of  office  to  an  expectant  guest,  either  in  a 
warning  or  exultant  way,  as  if  he  had  extracted  the  cork  in  a  masterly 
style.  L'ndemeath  is  a  boastful  inscription  that  it  was  painted  in 
1S12,  to  be  hung  up  as  an  heirloom  and  handed  down,  having  been 
executed  under  the  reign  of  Dolamore,  who  then  omied  the  place. 
It  has  its  regular  habitues ;  and  on  Saturday  or  Friday  there  is  a 
famous  "rump-steak  pic,"  which  draws  a  larger  attendance;  for  it 
is  considered  that  you  may  search  the  wide  world  round  without 
matching  that  succulent  delicacy.  These  great  savoury  meat  pies 
do  not  kindle  the  ardour  of  many  persons,  being  rather  strong  for 
the  stomachs  of  Ijabcs. 

^Ve31,  then,  hitlier  it  was  that  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  repair.  True, 
neiiher  BoswcU,  nor  Hawkins,  nor  after  them  Mr.  Croker,  take  note 
of  the  circumstance ;  but  there  were  many  things  that  escaped  Mr. 
Croker,  diligent  .ts  he  i\*as.  There  is,  however,  excellent  evidenoc 
of  the  fact.  A  worthy  solicitor  n-inicd  Jay — who  is  garrulous  but 
not  unentcrtaining  in  a  book  of  anecdotes  which  he  has  writtca — 
frequented  the  "  Cheshire  Cheese  "  for  fift)'-five  years,  during  which 
long  tavern  life,  he  says, "  I  have  been  interested  in  seeing  young  men 
when  I  first  wunt  tliurc,  who  afterwards  married;  then  in  seeing  their 
sons  dining  there,  and  often  tlieir  grandsons,  and  much  gratified  by 
observing  that  most  of  them  succeeded  well  in  life.  This  applies 
]>articularly  to  the  lawjers,  with  whom  I  Iiave  so  often  dined  when 
tudents,  when  barristers,  and  some  who  were  aftcnrards  judges. 
"  During  the  time  1  have  frequented  tiiis  house,  there  have  been 
only  three  landlords — Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  Dolatnore,  and  Mr.  fieaufoy 
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Moore,  the  present  landlord;  and  during  each  successive  occupa. 
lion  the  business  has  increased  I  may  here  mention  that,  when  I 
first  visited  the  house,  I  used  to  meet  several  very  old  gentlemen  who 
remembered  Dr.  Johnson  nightly  at  t!ie  'Cheshire  Cheese';  and 
tliey  have  told  me,  what  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  Doctor, 
whilst  living  in  the  Temple,  alwaj-s  went  to  the  'Mitre*  or  the 
'Essex  Head';  but  when  he  removed  to  'Gough  Square'  and 
•Bolt  Court,'  he  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  'Cheshire  Cheese,' 
because  nothing  but  a  hurricane  would  have  induced  him  to  cross 
Fleet  Street.  All  round  tliis  neighbourhood,  if  yon  want  to  rent  a 
room  or  an  office,  you  are  sure  to  be  told  that  it  was  once  the 
re»dcnce  of  either  Dr.  Johnson  or  Oliver  Goldsmith  I  Be  that  as 
K  may,  it  is  an  interesting  locality,  and  a  pleasing  sign — the  '  Old 
Cheshire  Cheese  Tavern,'  Wine-office  Court,  Fleet  Street — which 
vrill  afTurd  the  present  generation,  it  is  hoped,  for  some  time  to 
come,  an  opportunity  of  witticssiug  the  kind  of  tavern  in  which 
our  forefathers  delighted  to  assemble  for  refreshment."' 

Doctor  Johnson  died  in  178S — and  this  solicitor's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  place  began  scarcely  twenty  years  after  the  Doctor's 
death.  The  old  frequenter's  niemor)-  would  therefore  have  been 
very  fresh.  His  dcdicaiion,  too,  is  pleasant.  This  worthy  reminiscent 
dedicates  his  labours,  in  a  quaint  inscription,  "To  the  Lawyers 
and  Gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  dined  for  more  than  half  a 
century  at  the  '  Old  Cheshire  Cheese  Tavern,'  Wine  Office  Court, 
Fleet  Street ;  this  work  is  respectfully  dedicated  by  their  obedient 
ser\'ant,  Cyrus  Jay." 

llic  reader  will  note  the  pleasant  distinction  between  lawyers 
and  gentlemen.  "  I  often  dined  at  the  '  Mitre '  and  the  '  Cheshire 
Cbcc&c; '  Johnson  and  his  friends,  I  was  informed,  used  to  do  the 
same,  and  I  was  told  I  should  meet  individuals  who  had  met  them 
there ;  this  I  found  to  be  correct.  The  company  then  was  more 
select  tlian  in  later  times.  Johnson  had  been  dead  above  twenty 
years,  but  there  were  Fleet  Street  tradesmen  who  well  remembered 
both  Johnson  and  Goblsmith  in  those  places.  There  w.is  Tycrs,  a 
silk  merchant  of  Ludgate  Hill,  with  Colonel  Lawrence,  who  carried 
the  colours  of  the  twentieth  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Mindcn,  ever 
fond  of  repeating  that  his  regimental  comrades  bore  the  brunt  of  that 
celebrated  day.  The  evening  was  the  time  we  thus  met,  when  the 
day's  business  was  over.  Few  then,  comparatively,  lived  at  a  distance 
from  their  offices  or  sliops;  If  they  did,  it  was  mostly  in  country 
residences,  some  way  beyond  the  suburbs  of  town,  to  which  they 
repaired  on  the  Saturday,  rcmming  on  the  Monday  tnonim^.    Twc« 
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was  also  a  sprinkling  of  lawyers,  old  dcmi-soldes,  and  mch  of : 
Among  the  latter,  was  a  Mr.  Adams,  an  optician  of  Fleet  Street,  frotB 
whom  I  obtained  information  about  barometers,  for  I  had  been 
an  early  experimentalist.  Tht;  left-hand  room  on  entering  the 
•Cheshire,'  and  the  table  on  the  right  on  entering  ihaf  room, 
having  the  window  at  the  end,  was  the  table  occupied  by  Johnson 
and  his  friends  almost  uniformly.  Tliis  uble  and  the  room  arc  now 
as  they  were  when  I  first  saw  them,  having  had  the  curiosity  to  visit 
them  recently.  They  were,  and  are,  too,  as  Johnson  and  his  friends 
left  them  in  their  time.  Johnson's  seat  was  always  in  the  window, 
and  Goldsmith  sat  on  his  left  hand." 

On  the  other  side  of  Fleet  Street  we  can  sec  the  "  Mitre  Tavern," 
closing  up  ihe  end  of  a  rourt— Imt  not  the  old  original  "  Mitre" 
where  Johnson  sat  with  iJoswell.  Jt  was  pulled  down  within  living 
memory,  and  with  it  the  comer  in  which  the  sage  used  to  sit,  and  whieh 
was  religiously  marked  by  his  bii^t.  Yet  even  as  it  stands  in  its 
restoration  there  i^  something  quaint  in  the  feeling,  as  you  enter 
through  a  low  covered  passage  from  Fleet  Street,  and  sec  its  cheerful 
open  door  at  the  end.  There  are  other  taverns  with  such  approaches 
in  the  street.  The  "Old  Reil  "  is  curiously  retired.  The  passage  to 
the  "Mitre"  is  as  it  was  in  Johnson's  day,  and  his  eyes  must  have 
been  often  raised  to  the  old  beams  that  support  its  roof.  Even  In 
its  modem  shape  it  retains  much  that  is  old-fashioned  and  rococo. 
It  is  like  a  country  tavern  in  London,  with  its  "ordinary"  at  noon— 
and  a  good  one  loo— and  its  retirement  so  close  and  yet  so  far  from 
the  hum  and  clatter  of  IHeet  Street. 

■^A'c  have  yet  another  tavern  to  which  we  can  track  him,  and  which 
still  "  stands  where  it  did."  We  pass  from  the  open  Place  where  SU 
Clement-Danes  stands— one  of  the  most  Duich-Iike  spots  in  London, 
to  which  idea  the  quaint  and  rather  elegant  totver  lends  itself.  To 
hear  its  chimes,  not  at  midnight,  but  on  some  December  evening, 
when  the  steeple  is  projected  on  a  cold  blue  background,  while  you 
can  see  '.he  shadows  of  ihc  ringers  in  the  bell-tower,  is  a  picturcsqtie 
feeling.  They  fling  out  their  janglings  more  wildly  than  any  peal  in 
London ;  they  arc  nearer  the  ground,  and  the  hurly  burly  is  melodious 
enough.  Those  tones  the  Doctor  often  heard  in  Cough  Square  and 
Holt  Court,  and  inside  he  had  his  favourite  scat,  to  this  day  reve- 
rently marked  by  a  plate  and'inscription.  Vet  St.  Clemeni's  is  in  a 
I)recarious  condition,  and  when  the  Law  Courts  are  completed  its 
fate  will  be  decided. 

Jt  is,  perhaps,  GofcH  Squ.^rf,  (o  which  one  of  die  little  passages 
out  of  Fleet  Street  Icids,  that  mgsi  faUMuWv  V^'^^'^^'^^  ih<!  memory 
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of  Johnson.  Il  is  ralhcr  a  court  than  a  square ;  so  small  is  it  that 
carriages  could  never  have  entered,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  good  old 
brick  houses  that  in  their  day  were  of  some  pretensions.  A  worOiy 
society  has  fixed  a  tablet  in  the  wall,  recording  that  "  Here  lived 
Samuel  Johnson."  The  houses  are  of  the  good  sound  old  brick  ; 
some  have  carved  porticoes,  and  one  is  set  off  by  two  rather  elegant 
Corinthian  pilasters.  There  is  a  pleasant  flavour  of  grave  old 
fashion  and  retirement  about  the  place,  and  Utile  has,  as  yet,  been 
touched  or  pulled  down.  Johnson's  house  faces  us,  and  is  about  the 
most  conspicuous.  He  had,  of  course,  merely  rooms,  as  it  i.s  a 
ratlier  Lirgc  mansion,  a  little  shaken  and  awr)*,  quccrly  shaped  about 
the  tipper  siory,  but  snug  and  compact.  It  is  now  "  a  commercial 
family  bo-ording- house,"  and  the  hall  is  "cozy*'  to  a  degree,  with  its 
panelled  dado  ninning  round  and  up  the  twisted  stairs  in  short  easy 
lengths  of  four  or  five  steps,  with  a  landing— which  would  suit  the 
Doctor's  chest.  The  whole  is  in  harmony.  We  can  see  him  labouring 
up  the  creaking  stairs.  A  few  peaceful  trades  are  in  occupation  of  the 
place — printers,  and  the  like.  It  is  an  old-world  spot,  and  has  an 
old-world  air.     It  suggests  a  snug  country  inn. 

But,  turning  to  Essex  Street,  and  not  many  doors  down  on  the 
left,  at  tlie  comer  of  a  little  cross- passage,  leading  to  the  pretty  Temple 
gate,  with  its  light  iron  work,  we  come  on  the  Essex  Head  Tavern, 
an  old,  mean  public-house  of  well-grimed  brick.  It  was  here,  in  his 
decay,  that  Johnson  set  u[i  a  kind  of  superior  club,  the  "  Ivy  Lane." 
Boswell  is  angry  with  Hawkins  for  calling  it  "an  alehouse,"  as  if  in 
contempt;  but  certainly,  while  the '•  Cheshire  Cheese,"  tlie  "Mitie," 
and  the  "  Cock  "  are  taverns,  this  seems  to  have  been  more  wthin 
the  category  of  an  ale-  or  public-house.  It  has  been  so  rearranged 
and  altered  to  suit  the  tnlcntions  and  purposes  of  the  modern 
"  public,"  that  there  is  no  tracing  its  former  shape.  In  the  pas.<>agc 
there  is  a  little  room  known  as  the  "parlour,"  underneath  which 
accommodation  has  been  found  for  a  cobbler's  stall.  'J"hey  should 
surely  have  Johnson's  "  rules  "  hung  up.  Probably  they  never  heard  of 
his  name,  vievring  it  much  as  did  an  officer  of  the  Morning  Advertiser 
when  notice  of  a  birth  was  sent  from  an  eminent  novclisl's  family^ — 
it  was  then  customary  to  insert  such  without  charge  in  the  case  of 
eminent  litterateurs — "  C^  is  he  ?  "  was  the  reply  ;  "  what  'ouse  docs 
he  keep?" 

We  could  wish  Johnson  had  been  a  frequenter  of  the  "  Cock," 
the  most  perfect  subsisting  specimen  of  the  old  taverns.    Temple 
Bar  passed  away  to  utter  indi/Tcrencc,  and  even  sotnc  (\eA<\OT\  -,  ^e 
o)d  monument  w-ns  abused,  ;eercd   at.    NVby  d^d  \v  tviwOo^x 


ground  ?  Yet  it  was  certainly  an  attnction.  That  nnnblmg  under 
The  old  gitewaXf  as  you  entered  Fleet  Street,  hod  «  certain 
piquancy.  Though  it  was  giving  way,  it  was  hot  an  idle  pretext 
to  say  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  repair  or  restove  it  As 
you  passed  below,  you  came  within  the  predncts — yoa  entered 
the  city.  There  was  the  Temple  to  the  right,  the  old  gilt  ^Cock," 
not  without  a  certain  air  of  strut  and  spirit,  over  the  Utile  stunted 
doorway  of  the  tavern  on  the  left.  Now  all  is  open  and  clear— the 
city  has  no  beginning. 

You  go  through  a  little  squeezed  and  panelled  passage  to 
enter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  passage  you  pass  the  little  window  of 
the  "  snuggery,"  or  bar,  of  a  tnost  inviting  son,  on  a  winter's  night, 
with  sometlilng  simmering  on  the  hob.  There  sits  one  whom  we 
might  call  "  Miss  Abbey  " — IJfce  Dickens's  directress  of  the  "  Fel- 
lowship I'ortere" — to  whom  come  the  waiters,  to  receive  the  good 
hunches  of  bread,  "new  or  stale," — which  she,  according  to  oM 
unvarying  rule,  chalks  down,  or  up,  on  the  mahog.iny  sill  of  the  door. 
All  is  duly  sawdusted.  The  ceiling  of  the  long  low  tavern  room 
is  on  our  heads.  The  window's  arc  small,  like  skylights,  and  give 
upon  the  hilly  passage  or  lane  outside.  There  are  "boxes*  or 
pews  all  round,  with  green  curtains,  of  mahogany  black  as  ebony. 
Both  the  coveted  places — say  about  a  sharp  Christmas  time — are  the 
two  that  face  the  good  fire,  on  which  sings  a  huge  kettle  The 
curious  old  chironey-piece  over  it  is  of  carved  oak,  with  strange 
grinning  faces,  one  of  which  used  to  delight  Dickens,  who  invited 
people's  attention  to  it  particular!)'.  There  is  a  quaintncss,  too,  in 
the  china  trays  for  the  pewter  mugs,  each  decorated  with  an 
effigy  of  a  cock.  On  apphcailon,  those  in  office  produce  to  you  a 
well-thumbed  copy  of  Defoe's  **  History  of  the  Plague,"  where  the 
allusion  is  made  to  the  establishment,  and  also  a  little  circular  box, 
in  which  is  carefully  preser\-ed  one  of  ihc  copper  tokens  of  the  house 
— a  Utile  lean,  battered  piece,  with  the  device  of  a  cock,  and  the 
inscriptions  "  The  Cock  Alehou.se "  and  "  C.  H.  M.  ATT. 
TEMTLE  BARR.  1655."  The  "Cock,"  says  a  jjlcasant  writer, 
has  "a  right  thriving  aspect,  particularly  about  the  hollow  and  hungry 
hour  of  noon,  when  William,  the  head  waiter,  becomes  corporeally 
manifest,  controlling  with  a  certain  sententious  urbanity  the  increasing 
demands  upon  his  attentions  and  those  of  his  subordinate  ministers. 
'O  plump  head  waiter  of  the  Cock  1'  aposuophises  the  *  WiW  Watcr- 
iwoof '  of  the  bard  who  wears  the  laurel,  in  a  reverie  wherein  he 
con'icives  the  chief  .ittcndant  of  this  venerable  lavcm  to  IwTe 
undergone  a  Iransiiion  similar  to  that  of  Jove's  cupbearer  .*— 
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*  Anr]  hence,'  mi}-s  he,  *  thh  haio  lives  about 
The  waiwr'it  hands  that  reacli 
To  each  hii  perfect  pint  of  stout. 
His  proper  chop  to  e.ich. 
He  looks  not  like  the  coTiimon  ItTccJ 
That  with  the  napkin  iJally  ; 
I  thiolc  he  came,  like  Guiyinedc. 
From  Mjme  dclightfiil  valley.' 

And  of  the  redoubtable  bird  who  is  supposed  Co  have  performed  the 
eagle's  part  in  this  abduction  be  says  : — 


•  The  cock  was  uf  n  larger  egg 
Than  mo«Ieni  poiJtr>-  Jtop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  (inner  Ics, 
And  ctamm*d  a  pluniptr  crop.' 


J 


The  effigies  of  this  tutelary  bird,  No.  33,  which  struts  wiili  becoming 
gallantry  over  the  (avcrn  door,  arc  said  to  have  been  carved  by  no 
less  .1  hand  than  that  of  the  cclcbmicd  Grinling  Gibbons.  The 
Great  Fire  of  London  was  stayed  al  Temple  Bar,  and  the  '  Cock ' 
tavern  looked  upon  and  hur\'ived  it;  and  that  it  was  of  some  standing 
at  tlut  period  is  proved  by  tlie  carved  fireplace,  which  appears  to 
date  at  least  from  the  time  of  James  I.  The  InleUi^nar^  No,  45, 
contains  the  following  advertisement :  '  This  is  to  notify  that  the 
nusier  of  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  commonly  called  the  Cock  Ale- 
house, at  Temple  Bar,  hath  dismissed  his  ser^Tints  and  shut  up  his 
house,  for  this  long  vacation,  intending  (God  willing)  to  return  at 
Michaelmas  next,  so  that  all  persons  whatsoever,  who  have  any 
Accompts  with  the  said  master,  or  Farthings  bthnging  to  tht  said 
hotisf^  are  desired  to  rci>air  thither  before  the  8th  of  this  instant  July, 
and  they  shall  receive  satisfaction. ' " 

It  is  a  pity  to  see  that  there  is  not  the  conservative  continuity  in 
the  line  of  waiters,  which  should  be  found  in  such  a  place.  They 
seem  to  come  and  go — go  rather  tliaii  come.  They  used  to  be  all 
"  in  key,"  as  it  were — had  grown  stout  and  old  in  the  service. 
Latterly  lime,  in  its  whirligig  changes,  has  brought  round  changes 
almost  revolutionar)-,  and  wc  find  strange,  unsuitable  beings  in  office. 
One  was  a  dry,  wiry  man  of  despotic  character,  who  administered  on 
new  modem  principles,  unsuitcd  to  the  easy-going  manners  of  the 
place.  He  dealt  with  the  customers  in  a  prompt,  almost  harsh  style. 
He  knew  and  recognised  no  distinction  between  old  frequenters  and 
new.  I  fancy  he  was  not  popubr.  I  believe  his  place  was  iu  the  new 
"restaurants"  ;  but  here,  among  the  "boxes"  and  pews,  and  on  the 
sanded  floor,  he  was  an  anachronism.  So  wUU  iHc  oVi  VjKvVw^^  Vt 
•KM  «  perfect  Syin  the  ointment.^  UTicn  he  found  h\mwM  \iWjo^ 
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he  adopted  a  strange  device  to  recommend  himself— the  compound- 
ing a  curious  sauce,  which  he  called  "  Pick-ant,"  and  which  he 
invited  guests  to  try.  It  did  not  much  avail  him,  and  death  has 
since  removed  him  to  pay  his  own  score. 

The  good  old  "  brown  stout "  is  to  be  had  in  perfection  at  the 
"Cock,"  and  port  good  in  its  kind.  Thus  says  Punch  on  one 
occasion  : — 

I.IXES    WRITIPV    AT    TIIK    "  COCK,"    Fi.erT    StREST. 

{DaiUatidto  tif  JLatirtate  ohJ  lJjYK.i.ACK.) 
Cliampa^c  will  no!  a  dinner  nuke, 

?Cor  Caviare  a  meal : 
Men,  gluUonous  and  rich,  may  take 

Those  till  ihey  make  them  ill. 
If  I've  poUloes  to  my  chop. 

Anil  after  ehoi)  hnve  cheese. 
AngeU  in  Pood  and  S]iiera's  shop 

Know  no  5uch  luxuries ! 

To  stray  into  this  cheerful  hostelry  of  a  winter's  evening,  finding 
snug  shelter,  recalls  one  of  those  scenes  in  old  inn  ])arlours  which 
Dickens  was  so  fond  of  describing.  Here  are  cozy  red  curtains;  the 
world  shut  out  ;  warmth  and  light.  Even  the  creations  of  the  great 
writer — or  tliosc  that  he  fancied — arc  found  here ;  the  Temple  clerk, 
the  retired  solicitor — dry,  quiet  men  of  tJie  Perker  class,  that  have 
come  across  from  tlieir  lonely  chambers — and  sit  solitary,  content 
with  themselves,  while  they  mix  comforting  brew  of  "  hot  Scotch  " 
or  "  Irish."  These  beings  are  interesting  of  their  kind,  and  at  times 
there  will  hardly  be  a  sound  in  the  place,  so  placid  is  the  old-world 
temper  of  th  e  Tavern. 

An  old  frequenter  of  the  "Cock"  remembers  the  tankards  hung 
round  la  shining  rows,  each  the  special  vessel  of  a  customer. 

The  "  all-knowing"  Timbs — now,  with  Peter  Cunningham,  passed 
into  the  domain  of  the  antiquities  they  both  explored  so  well — was  a 
frequenter  of  the  place,  and  muses  over  it,  quoting  : — 

Ah,  but  let  the  rusty  Oicnte  alone, 

We  know  not  what  wc  know  ; 
But  Ibr  my  pliant  hour,  'tis  gone  ; 

Tis  gone,  and  let  it  go. 

"  The  Apollo  Club,  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  is  kept  in  remembrance 
by  Apollo  Court,  in  Fleet  Street,  nearly  opposite ;  next  door  eastward 
of  which  is  an  old  tavern  nearly  as  well  known.  It  is,  perhaps,  tlic 
most  primitive  place  of  its  kind  in  the  Kf  etropolis :  it  still  possesses  a 
fragment  of  decoration  of  the  lime  of  James  I.,  and  the  ttTitcr  rcniem- 
jbers  the  t^vem  half  a  century  ago,  vfi\,\\  coT\i\«\w?\>\^  xtva^t  o^  V^^ 
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original  panelling.  Three  years  Liter  we  find  Pepys  frequenting  this 
lavem  :  '  23rd  April,  1668.  Thence  by  water  to  the  Temple,  and 
there  to  the  Cock  Alehouse,  and  drank,  and  cat  a  lobster,  and  sang, 
and  mightily  merrj-.  To  almost  night,  1  carried  Mr.  Pierce  home, 
and  then  Knipp  and  I  to  the  Temple  again,  and  took  boat,  it  being 
now  night.'" 

In  the  "  Country  Wife,"  so  lately  played  in  such  inimitable  style 
by  Miss  Lillon's  troupe,  we  find  Sparkish  saying  : — 

"  Come,  but  where  do  we  dine  ?  " 

Homer  :  "  Ev'n  where  you  will." 

Spurkiih  :  "  At  Ghatelinc's?  " 

Dorj/ant :  "  Yes,  if  you  will." 

Sparkish :  "  Or  at  the  *  Cock ' }  " 

Doriiant :  '*  Vcs,  if  you  please." 

Spariish  :  "  Or  at  the  '  Dog  and  Partridge  '  ?" 

Homer :  "  Ay,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  't,  for  wc  shall  dine  at 
neither.** 

It  is  noted,  too,  in  favour  of  this  worthy  old  tavern^  that  its 
frequenters  have  been  glad  to  record  their  sympathy  in  a  sort  of 
affectionate  style.  Thus  the  late  Mr.  BcUew,  the  elocutionist,  was 
glad  to  introduce  this  allusion  to  a  favourite  haunt  in  his  novel 
"  Ijlount  Tempest " :  **  In  the  furthest  penfold  of  the  *  Coclc,'  at 
Temple  Bar,  sat  Geoffrey  Tempest.  The  office  hovirs  of  Probyn, 
Shirley,  and  Trigg  were  over,  and  Geoffrey  had  enjoyed  his  steak,  cne 
of  the  unapproachable  rump- steaks  &f  the  '  Cock,'  He  sat  muttering 
Tennyson's  lines— 

Tlinu  fattentst  by  llie  grfavy  gleam 

In  limmis  of  huitgr}-  sinners ; 
Old  Bo:<C5,  larded  wilh  ihc  steam 

Of  ihitly  thousand  ciinncn."  ' 

Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  who  had  to  pass  the  tavern  every  day  on  hia 
road  to  the  "  Punch  "  office  lower  down,  lays  a  scene  in  one  of  hia 
novels  at  the  little  tavern. 

"  The  *  Cock, '  in  Heel  Street,  has  been  sang  by  Tennyson,  and 
henceforth  stands  on  classic  ground.  'ITie  student  in  Lcmpricrc 
knon-s  that  the  cock  of  old  was  dedicated  to  Ksculapius,  but  the 
golden  bird  in  Heet  Street  more  properly  belongs  to  'I'hemis,  for  on 
its  mahogany  shrines,  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  shape  of  chops  and 
kidneys,  herds  of  bullocks  cut  up  into  large  and  small  steaks,  and 
tons  of  cheese  converted  into  Welsh  rarebits,  have  been  offered  up 
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time  out  of  mind  to  that  legal  deity,  whilst  libations  of  stout  and 
other  alcoholic  compounds  have  been  freely  poured  down  the  gullets 
of  his  priests  and  acolytes ;  as  the  Temple  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  and  law,  like  love,  requires  to  live  on  something  more 
than  the  flowers  of  rhetoria  A  long  narrow  passage  brings  you  at 
once  to  a  low-roofed  dining-room,  divided  on  each  side  into  boxes 
supplied  with  the  narrowest  of  seats  and  tables,  the  Utter  covered  not 
at  all  times  (wc  write  of  times  past)  with  the  cleanest  of  tablc-cloths ; 
and  a  superstition  prevailed  formerly — mind,  formerly — that  by 
remo\ing  the  crumb-strewn  damask  and  shaking  it,  the  'coming* 
had  lost  all  traces  of  '  the  parting  guest !'  The  spacious  firegrate, 
amply  filled  in  winter  lime,  gave  a  cheerful  welcome,  and  on  hot 
summer  days,  from  its  capacity  for  ventilation,  combined  with  the 
pervading  glooin  of  the  place,  made  the  heat  more  endurable.  A 
)'Oung  Templar  had  given  his  orders — as  the  phrase  runs^and  was 
preparing  to  while  away  the  time  necessary  lo  execute  tliem,  by  a 
perusal  of  Crabbc's  '  Digest,'  when  his  studious  intention  was  inter- 
niptcd  by  the  entrance  into  the  same  box  of  a  quasi -military  person, 
who  witli  a  smile  and  a  bow  took  his  seat  composedly. 

"  *  Waiter  1 ' 

" '  Coming,  sir,'  replied  that  functionary,  making  his  way  through 
a  door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  bawling  at  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  *  Two  lamb  chops  to  follow  mashed  potatoes  pint  steak  very 
well  done' 

"'Extraordinary  class  of  persons  are  waiters,'  said  Elmsley, 
'never  can  speak  ilic  truth,  even  in  their  reckoning.  Why  could  not 
that  fellow  have  said,  "Yes,  sir — or  coming  directly,  sir,"  without 
adding  mendacity  to  neglect?' 

"  '  Coming,'  I  presume,  is  according  to  waiter-crafl,  and  has  sup- 
planted the  "  Anon,  anon,  Sir,"  of  the  old  drawer,'  rqalicd  Elliott. 

•**  Waiter  I' 

" '  Coming,  sir.' 

"  '  When,  sir,  when  ? '  exclaimed  EInislcy,  rather  testily. 

"*Beg  pardon,  Captain!'  said  the  waiter,  flicking  off  a  few 
crumbs  with  his  soiled  napkin.  '  What  '11  you  have,  sir? — chops  and 
steaks,  sir — potatoes— no  peas,  all  gone,  sir.' 

"'That's  provoking,'  said  the  captain.  '1  had  fully  calculated 
upon  peas — well,  say  a  small  steak — no  potatoes,  and  half  a  pint  of 
stout' 

" '  Yes,  sir/  and  bawling  '  coming,*  in  reply  lo  another  summons, 
t/ie  waiter  disappeared  as  before. 

'  it  adWsable  to  live  sparingly  Uu%\vqI  wwAlhcx;  Oa%w*^ 
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Elmsley,  '  and  therefore  wander  into  this  locality,  as  they  understand 
the  art  of  small  cookery  better  here  than  at  the  West-end.' 

"  '  Has  it  been  demonstrated  ever,'  said  the  captain,  giving  a 
hasty  glance  at  Elliott's  well-cooked  chop,  *  why  waiters  generally  are 
flat-fooled,  and  wear  linen  that  appears  to  have  been  rinsed  in  pot 
liquor  ? ' 

"  *  I  never  obsen-ed  those  peculiarities,'  replied  Elliott 

"'  Do,  and  you  will  find  my  observations  are  correct,'  said  the 
captain.  '  They  also  appear  to  clean  the  cuffs  and  lappets  of  their 
coats  with  black  lead,  which  is  not  always  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
>Vhy  they  will  not  imitate  the  French  gan^on,  with  his  neat  jacket 
and  clean  white  apron,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  A  very  small  steak  this, 
Edward,  very,  and  no  fat.  I'ind  me  a  piece  of  (at,  and — yes — you 
raust  bring  me  potatoes.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  man  to  whom  tliese  latter  observations 
were  addressed.  'Point  steaks  are  small,  air — Coming  I  and  potatoes 
directly,  sir  ! ' 

"*I  presume  you  are  fond  of  a  play?'  said  Elmsley,  when  the 
waiter,  having  cleared  the  cloth,  furnished  the  captain  with  a  tooth- 
pick, and  Elliott  with  a  glass  of  Hollands,  for  which  the  'Cock* 
enjoyed  a  celebrity. 

"  Having  discharged  their  reckoning  (which,  to  the  honour  of 
Edward,  the  waiter,  was  scrupulously  correct,  so  far  as  Elmsley  was 
concerned,  however  seventeen  pence  might  have  been  transmitted 
into  one  shilling  and  scvcnpcnce  in  the  computation  of  Elliott's 
account  of  sundries),  the  Captain  and  the  Templar — the  Sword  and 
the  Gown— proceeded  on  their  way  to  Druiy  Lane."  ' 

Another  town  antiquary  and  agreeable  writer — Thombury — has 
also  described  it.  He,  too— a  good  industrious  plodder,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  with  a  pleasant,  lively  style  of  writing  whicli  Diyas- 
dusts  seldom  have — has  ceased  bis  labours. 

"  Through  a  narrow  portal,  a  few  doors  north-east  of  Temple  Bar, 
over  which  a  gilt  bird  proudly  struts,  have  entered  many  generations 
of  himgry  Englishmen.  There  is  no  habitue  of  the  'Cock'  Tavern 
in  Fleet  Street  who  has  not  at  some  period  or  another  of  his 
prandial  existence  been  informed  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  that 
ancient  dining  place.  As  you  nibbled  up  iJie  last  green  leaf  of  your 
salad,  or  drained  with  a  lingering  plaintiveness  the  last  drop  in  your 
tankard,  the  head-waiter,  after  gently  correcting  the  fire,  or  adjusting 
the  burnished  kettle,  was  in  the  habit  of  mitigating  the  painfulncss 
of  RabeLits'  *mzuva.\s  quart  d'hcure '  by  gravely  T[>i:o4vian^  ^  -vwmA. 
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snuCT-box,  containing  a  farthing-token  of  the  house  at  the  lime  of 
tlie  Plague,  and  with  it  a  greasy  volume  of  Pcpys,  thumbed  black 
by  Templars  and  inky-handed  la\r}'ers'  clerks,  alluding  to  an 
advertisement  of  the  period,  watching  you  with  benignant  conde- 
scension as  you  lead  words  that,  though  two  hundred  years  old,  seem 
just  writlea 

"  In  due  lime,  however,  the  scourge  abated,  and  the  landlord  of 

the  *  Cock '   returned,  re-lit  his   fires  in  his  rusty  grates,  scoured 

t  his  gridirons,  and  that  old  car\'cd  Jacobean  mantelpiece,  still 

over  ihe  Fleet  Street  fireplace,  shone  clieerily  again  in  tlie  dancing 

flame- 

"  Tennyson's  verses  on  Will  Waterproof,  a  plurop  head-waiter  at 
the  '  Cock,'  long  since  dead,  have  made  the  Meet  Street  hostelry 
known  to  thousands  who  have  never  trod  its  sawdust -strewn  Root. 
Jn  early  days,  when  the  then  unknown  poet  dwelt  in  lofty  chambers 
up  behind  the  balustraded  parapet  of  No.  57  Lincoln's-inn-Fields 
(west  side),  he  used  to  resort  to  the  *  Cock  '  for  his  quiet  five-o'clock 
dinner,  and,  after  a  pint  of  the  special  port,  he  probably  wTote  those 
verses  on  Will.  The  humour  in  some  of  ihem,  it  must  be  aUowed, 
is  forced,  but  how  graceful  and  thoughtful  are  the  choicest  lines, 
fiudi  as^ 

But  wbilhcr  would  tny  fuDcy  go  ? 

TIow  oiit  of  place  he  niak« 
The  field  of  a  legend  blow 

Among  tbe  diops  and  steaks." 


r 
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An  American  visitor  look  care  some  years  ago  to  pay  the  place  a 
TLsit,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  sec  the  poet  engaged  in  discussing 

*the  favourite  delicacies  of  the  place  : — 
"  I  had  the  good  fortune  the  other  day  to  come  upon  Tennyson 
taking  his  chop  and  kidney  at  that  house,  some  three  doors  above 
the  old  Temple  Bar,  \vhich  he  has  made  famous,  ihe  'Cock.'  I 
had  tfie  curiosity  to  look  for  the  '  half  a  pint  of  port '  in  the  poem, 
I  but  I  saw  at  the  bard's  elbow  no  wine,  fniity  or  cnistcd,  but  a  plain 
^P  pewter  of  stout,  which  the  author  of  '  Locksley  Hall '  discussed  like 
"  any  northern  farmer  of  thoni  all.  He  is  aged  and  worn,  and  bent  in 
^^  the  back,  with  hollow  chest ;  but  I  think  these  are  rather  the  effects 
^H  of  a  brooding  habit  of  mind  and  body  than  the  marks  o(  ph>'sical 
^^  debility,  for  he  looked  tough  and  muscular,  Tennyson  is  not  a 
,  beauty.  There  was  the  head-waiter  at  the  '  Cock,"  and  it  was  fine 
^^  to  see  him  waiting  on  the  Laureate.  The  man  is  tremendously 
^"  conscious  of  his  distinction,  and  keeps  watching  guests  out  of  the 
cower  of  his  eye,  to  see  if  they  are  admmt\^  Vi\to.    "ftw  w\-asvwKi  Vi 
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Mr.  Tennyson  was  delightful,  at  once  respectful  and  friendly^ust  as 
if  he  felt  himself  a  partner  in  the  work  which  has  given  the  *  Cock' 
a  sort  of  literary  reputation." 

Such  is  a  brief  stock-taking  of  the  existing  haunts  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  best  authorit)*  on  tavern  life,  and  its  highest  encoraiasL  Says 
the  excellent  lioswell  in  his  joamal  :  "  U'c  dined  at  an  excellent 
inn,  where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  Fngland  in  its  taverns 
and  inns,  and  triumphed  over  the  French  for  not  having,  in  any 
perfection,  the  tavern  life.  'There  i-s  no  private  house,'  said  he,  *  in 
which  |)eople  can  enjoy  themselves  so  well  as  at  a  capital  tavern. 
l^t  there  be  ever  so  great  plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so  much 
grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much  desire  that  ever>'body 
should  be  easy  ;  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be :  there  must 
alwaj-s  be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiet)'.  The  master  of  the 
house  is  anxious  to  entertain  his  guests ;  the  guests  are  anxious  to  be 
agreeable  to  him  j  and  no  man  but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed 
can  as  freely  command  what  is  in  another  man's  house  as  if  it  was 
his  own.  Whereas,  at  a  tavern,  there  is  a  general  freedom  from 
uutiety.  You  are  sure  you  are  welcome  :  and  the  more  noise  you 
make,  the  more  trouble  you  give,  the  more  good  things  you  call  for, 
the  welcomer  you  are.  No  servants  will  attend  you  with  tlic  alacrity 
which  waiters  do  who  arc  incited  by  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
reward  in  proportion  as  they  please.  No,  sir  ;  llierc  is  nothing  which 
has  yet  been  contrived  by  man  by  which  so  much  happiness  is 
produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn.'  He  then  repeated,  with  great 
emotion,  Shcnstone's  lines  ; — 

*  WliovVr  his  traveli'd  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
Tb«  wannest  wekome  at  ao  Jon.'  " 
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THE  WILD  FOWL  OF  CANADA, 

THERE  is  always  something  fascinating  about  the  history  and 
habits  of  vrild  fowl.  Some,  like  the  heron  and  bittern,  lead 
solitarj'  lives  among  the  reeds  of  lonely  marshes,  avoiding,  except  in 
spring,  even  their  own  species,  ajid  when  disturbed  take  long  flights, 
till  they  are  lost  in  the  sky,  as  if  in  indignant  protest  against  the 
intrusion.  Others,  again,  like  the  duck  species,  rejoice  in  society, 
and  are  eminently  hospitable.  On  more  than  one  occasion  has  the 
writer,  when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  (all  on  the  surface  of  some 
large  pond  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  or  Quebec,  felt  so  much 
interest  in  their  gambols  tliat  Oie  "Westley  Richards"  was  laid  aside  for 
a  little,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  scene  through  the  network  of  reeds  that 
hid  the  canoe.  The  pond  would  be  an  opening  on  a  fen  of  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  or  even  two  hundred  acres,  which  had  to  be  reached 
often  Uirough  thick  jungles  of  reeds  growing  out  of  the  marsh.  Many 
such  ponds  there  are  on  the  vast  swamps  tliat  line  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  there  are  still  more  on  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  slender  wild 
rice,  which  is  Guildhall  fare  to  ducks,  invariably  grows  in  patches 
over  the  pool.  But  ducks  are  not  very  hard  to  approach  if  only  the 
obser^-er  will  keep  away  from  observation,  as  an  anecdote  will  shortly 
illustrate.  They  hear  their  fellows  calling  with  loud  cackles,  as  Ihcy 
lly  with  great  velocity  through  the  air ;  and  though  they  sometimes 
answer  and  pass  on,  they  more  generally  join  them.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  signal  that  there  is  good  fare,  and  the  fowl  is  safe  from  an 
intruder.  Wicn  a  duck  alights  in  the  water,  he  places  his  webbed  feet 
out  to  slop  himself,  and  spreads  his  hard,  stiff  tail-feathers  out  like  a  fan; 
but  even  then  he  will  go  rapidly  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
surface  before  succeeding  in  arresting  his  progress.  When  a  few  alight 
together,  the  sudden  ploughing-up  of  the  water  breaks  the  stillness  of 
the  scene  very  singularly.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  often  been 
said,  that  ducks  only  decoy  to  fellows  of  their  own  particular  species. 
There  are  about  sixteen  different  kinds  that  are  most  frequently 
found  in  Canada,  and  nothing  is  commoner  than  to  see  a  flock 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  kinds.  When  the  visitors  arrive  there 
;s  a  gresX  demonstration  of  joy,  and  much  diving  and  flapping 
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of  wings ;  but  it  is  curious  to  note  chat  there  are  generally  some  which 
hold  aloof  from  it,  and  lie  motionless  on  the  water,  vdch  their  beaks 
almost  touching  their  breasts.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Oiere  is  some 
rlifferencc  in  the  dispositions  of  ducks ;  at  any  rate,  there  certainly  seems 
to  be  in  tame  ducks.  Some  of  these  are  noted,  soon  aAcr  they  arc 
hatdied,  as  good  decoy  or  "call  ducki<,"  as  tliey  arc  designated  by 
French  Canadians  in  the  lower  provinces,  and  arc  much  valued.  They 
are  employed  to  call  down  the  wild  ducks  within  range,  or  else  to 
alight  ona  pool  wherethegunnerwaits  till  a  largemtmberhave  collected. 
Other  ducks  seem  to  take  less  interest  in  a  passing  flock,  and  do  not 
even  utter  a  cry  as  they  fly  overhead.  There  is  a  fine  decoy  pond  in 
I^ncashire,  near  Hale-on-the- Mersey,  where  great  numbers  of  birds 
have  been  taken  in  a  single  season.  The  gamekeeper,  to  whose 
especial  charge  this  pond  had  been  entrusted,  assured  me  that  the 
decoy  ducks  were  so  well  instructed  in  their  duties  that  they  never 
entered  the  long  treacherous  alleys  that  looked  so  tempting  to  any 
one  of  the  duck  tribe,  and  were  supplied  so  liberally  with  floaiing 
com,  but  which  ended  in  the  fatal  net.  Vet  they  seemed  to  make  it 
their  business  to  scour  the  country  round  for  victims.  All  sorts  of 
ducks  will  decoy  to  their  own  kind,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
geese  come  down  to  a  flock  of  ducks.  Perhaps  it  is  that  they 
fly  so  high  they  can  see  from  a  distance  the  danger  lurking  in  the 
reeds,  and  pass  on  to  safer  grounds.  But  it  is  not  that  they  stand  on 
their  dignity,  certainly,  for  we  often  see  a  flock  of  ducks  and  geese 
rise  at  the  some  time  from  a  pool  that  is  disturbed.  A  Ijcautiful 
village,  Christleton,  skirls  a  lake  or  pond  not  very  far  from  Chester, 
and  the  few  villagers  that  live  on  one  side  of  it  keep  flocks  of  ducks 
and  geese,  which  live  at  a  reedy  end  of  the  mere. 

Swans  not  unfrequently  pass  over  at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer 
and  the  autumn  as  they  leave  the  Dee,  and  settle  on  some  private 
lake  for  a  lime.  They  are,  of  course,  rightly  considered  private  pro- 
perty, though  tbey  nuy  not  be  marked  with  "hall  marks."  Still,  some 
wild  proclivities  have  entered  their  condition,  or  periiaps  were 
never  quite  absent  from  it,  as  may  be  noticed  by  their  straight,  long, 
rapid  flight  from  feeding  grounds  that  are  not  exhausted  to  others 
that  aiford  no  better  fare,  lliere  are  dainty  weeds  and  mollusca  in 
the  lakes  of  Eaton,  orCombennerc,or  Cholmondeley,  and  also  on  the 
Dee.  One  feeding  ground  is  hardly  superior  to  another,  and  the 
only  cause  one  can  reasonably  assign  for  the  migration  of  ihc  swans, 
and,  indeed  (where  they  keep  them),  the  wild  ducks,  is  that,  in 
the  memorable  words  of  Worcester,  it  is  an  old  habit  they  cannot 
break  off :— 
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.  .  .  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherUhed,  aod  locked  tlpf 
^Vill  have  a.  wild  trick  or  his  anccslon. 

This  brings  us  to  another  recollection  of  the  marvellous  instincts 
of  wild  fowl,  lliat  know  so  well  their  appointed  lime,  and  can  presage 
not  only  a  coming  winter,  but  the  nature  of  the  winter  it  will  surely 
be.  Severe  weather  not  only  sends  them  farther  south,  but  warus 
them  in  good  time  to  go. 

But  the  Canadian  wild  fowl  have  an  interest  even  beyond  that 
which  pertains  to  the  sportsman  or  l'on-it'7>anf.  Arctic  travellers 
arc  all  united  in  one  opinion— that  birds  have  told  us  of  regions 
beyond  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north,  where  from  some  cause  or 
other  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  ocean  or  soil  more  generous. 
This  has  bicn  held  by  many  navigators,  and  each  succeeding  explorer 
has  confirmed  the  wonderful  storj-.  When  Kane  in  his  small  brij? 
penetrated,  under  unusually  favourable  circumstances,  to  the  eightieth 
degree  of  latitude,  he  dcspatclied  Mr.  Merlon  with  the  sledges  to 
reconnoitre,  and  that  able  man  foimd,  after  many  battles  with  the 
ice,  that  at  the  eighty-second  degree  the  icebergs  and  icefloes  over 
which  he  had  been  travelHng  became  weaker,  the  surface  rotten,  and 
the  anow-drifts  softer,  until  the  dogs,  terror-stricken,  refused  to 
advance,  and  with  much  trouble  and  danger  they  made  their  escape 
to  the  coast.  Mr.  Merton  then  reflected  that  a  great  bbck  line  he 
had  seen  n-as  open  water  far  away  to  the  north,  and  the  \mwonted 
appearance  of  wild  fowl,  which  had  been  strangers  along  the  dreary- 
ice  packs  to  the  south,  convinced  him  of  the  accuracy  of  his  belief 
But  the  aquatic  birds  were  here  in  thousands,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  more  numerous  in  the  distant  mysterious  north.  The  brent  goose, 
the  eider,  and  the  king  duck  were  so  closely  packed  together  that  an 
Esquimaux  who  accompanied  the  little  cxi>cdition  killed  hro  with  a 
single-riflu  ball  Here  we  find  a  curious  clue  that  the  birds  have  given 
us  to  the  great  mystery  of  the  North  Pole.  From  where  this  was 
seen  to  the  North  Pole  is  about  480  nautical  miles,  and  it  may  be 
that  milder  climates,  shut  out  by  mountains  of  ice-ranges,  hide  what 
would  fill  us  with  wonder.  Brent  geese,  which  seem  to  liave  pre- 
vailed in  vast  throngs,  and  may  always  be  knomi  by  their  wedge- 
shaped  flights,  live  on  marine  plants  and  niolluscx  'J'hey  are  not 
ofien  seen  inland  unless  Hying  from  one  estuary  to  another,  and  their 
presence  in  these  high  latitudes  is  a  sure  indication  of  an  open  sea 
with  feeding  grounds,  quite  unknown  farther  soulli,  on  the  dreary 
ice-regions  that  have  so  long  bahled  explorers.  All  travellers  agree 
in  this,  and  ia  the  admirable  work  "  ilie  Thresholds  of  the  Un- 
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)wn  Region,"  Captain  Markhani  has  quoted  tlic  following  from 
Professor  Xewton,  of  Cambridge,  which  quite  carries  out  my  own 
belief : — 

The  shores  of  the  BritUh  Islands,  and  of  many  other  countries  in  the  norlhem 
hemispliere.  are  annitally,  for  a  longer  01  shdrtcr  inriotl,  frcqHente<l  by  countlcH 
moltitudcs  of  birdi,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  reiioit  in  mmcner  to 
very  high  latitadc  for  jnirposes  the  most  imiwrtani ;  and  since  they  coniiniu  the 
practice  year  after  year,  th«y  must  find  the  migration  conducive  to  their  ftdvantage. 
There  must  be  «3nie  water  which  is  not  alwiiys  frozen  ;  secondly,  there  most  be 
some  land  on  which  Ihcy  maj^  (ay  ih«ir  feet  \  nnd,  ihinlly,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
food  supplied  cither  by  Lhv  water  or  liy  the  lanJ,  or  by  both,  for  their  nourisli* 
ment.  It  nuy  be  worth  while  to  give  a  short  account  and  to  sketch  the  move- 
menu  of  one  spedcs  of  birds— the  knot  ilringa  eauit/uj)  of- omithologisue. 
The  knot  is  something  half-way  between  a  snipe  and  a  plover.  Like  many  olbet 
birds  of  the  same  group,  the  colour  of  its  plumage  Tories  most  wonderfuEIy, 
according  to  the  »euion  of  tlie  year.  In  summer  it  is  of  a  bright  brick  red,  in 
winter  it  is  of  a  solder  ah  grey.  Kept  in  conlincincnt,  it  seldom  assuaiu  its  most 
brilliant  tints,  bat  &omc  approach  to  tlicin  i«  gentrrally  mule.  Now,  the  knot  comes 
to  thii  country  in  spring,  and  after  remaining  on  our  co.ut&  for  about  a  fortnight, 
can  be  traced  proceeding  gradualty  norlhwzrdi  till  it  lakes  its  departure.  People 
who  have  been  In  Iceland  and  Greculonil  have  duly  noted  its  appearaucc  in  those 
counlriei ;  but  in  neither  of  them  is  it  known  lo  tarry  longer  than  with  u&;  the 
summer  it  would  have  there  t»  endure  is  not  lo  its  liking  ;  and  as  we  know  It 
takes  no  other  tlirection,  it  mast  mnvc  farther  north.  We  then  low  sight  of  it  for 
Mme  weeks.  The  older  naturalists  used  to  ironginc  it  had  been  found  breeding 
in  an  manner  of  countries,  but  the  naturalists  of  Uic  present  day  agree  in  lielieving 
that  we  know  nothing  of  its  nidificatiun.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  it  comes 
to  us  in  still  larger  flocks  than  before,  and  both  old  birds  and  young  haunt  our 
coasts  till  Xovcmbcr.  If  the  season  be  a  very  open  one.  some  may  stay  later;  but 
our  winter,  as  a  rule,  is  too  much  for  it,  and  away  il  goes  souiliwatd,  and  very  far 
sonlhward.  too.  till  the  (ollowing  spring.  What  has  been  said  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  equally  true  of  it  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  United  States.  There 
it  appean  in  the  same  abundance,  anJ  at  the  same  seasons  as  with  ut,  and  its 
movcmcnti  seem  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  cau-es.  Hence  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  lands  visited  by  the  knot  in  the  midille  of  summer  are  less  sterile  than  Iceland 
ot  Greenland,  or  it  would  hardly  pais  over  those  countries  which  are  known  10  be 
Ihe  breeding  pUccs  for  swarms  of  water  birds  to  resort  to  regions  worse  off  u 
Ttgards  Ibc  supply  of  food. 

An  intense  interest  seems  to  altacU  itself  lo  these  wandering  tra- 
vellers tliat  have  come  from  the  far  north.  To  them  the  Pole  with  all 
its  mysteries,  and  the  vast  ocean  that  surrounds  it,  are  familiar  objects. 
They  know  about  iJie  islands  it  contains,  and  if  they  are  inhabited, 
and  have  seen  the  magnetic  phenomena  a  thousand  times.  The 
journey  through  the  tmknown  land,  of  which  our  ablest  and  boldest 
sailors  have  only  seen  the  threshold,  may  take  us  years  to  accomplish, 
or  may  baffle  tis  at  last,  but  tliere  is  not  ool'  uf  tlteir  number  that 
could  not  traverse  it  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  with  tase.  V)<i  VT«ni 
reach  unlravelled  lands  awd  sea^'w\\CTe. 


iy-  thai  ilight 
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can  build  their  ncsls,  and  rear  their  young,  and  here  all  our  know- 
ledge ends,  and  wc  may  say  wiUi  Prospero's  daughter — 

Vou  oft  begun  to  tell  mc— but  stopt. 
And  left  mc  to  a  bootl»i  inqawtiofi. 

AVhen  the  northern  seas  have  frozen  over,  and  flight  after  Bight 
of  birds  have  travelled  southwards,  the  St.  I_iwrence  and  its  marshes 
afford  ducks  and  plover  a  haven,  and  endless  food  supplies,  until  in 
its  turn  it  becomes  frozen  too,  and  the  welcome  visitors  remove  to 
milder  regions;  for  during  winter  the  temperature  of  Canada  from 
Quebec  to  Toronto  is  only  a  little  less  severe  than  tlie  Arctic  regions. 
30**  below  zero  is  a  common  state  of  the  atmosphere  every  year,  and 
in  February  1S59  it  cxjierienced  for  three  days  an  average  temperatnie 
of  12"  of  frost  But  even  then  Uiere  were  rapids  in  the  large  livcrs 
that  did  not  freeze,  and  these  were  often  alive  over  the  surface  with 
wild  ducks  that  did  not  go  southwards.  Here,  again,  a  singular 
feature  presents  itself.  It  Is  true  tliat  most  of  these  ducks  were  golden- 
eyes,  or  whistle-wings,  bul  millions  liad  ])asscd  through  to  the  southern 
brccdiug  grounds,  where  there  is  room  for  more  tlian  all.  They  pre- 
ferred evidently  to  rest  where  they  were;  and  if  wc  take  this  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  the  singular  fellow-feeling  they  luve 
with  mankind,  ns  shown  by  their  easy  domestication,  and  their 
tranquil  pleasures  in  the  pond  or  brook  near  a  fann-house,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  lliat,  like  human  beings,  they  have  to 
a  larger  extent  than  other  migratory  birds  their  own  tastes  and 
fancies  for  a  district,  and  there  is  hardly  any  avoiding  the  conclusion 
that  a  similar  impulse  to  that  which  induces  one  Englishman  to  go 
for  his  holiday  to  the  Shetland  Islands  or  Iceland,  and  another  to 
%ypt  or  Sicily,  prevails  among  the  wild  ducks.  The  length  of 
flight  that  migrator)'  birds  arc  capable  of  is  quite  amazing.  Wc 
read  of  birds  being  found  a  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  shore, 
and  lliose,  too,  birds  that  cannot  test  on  the  water.  Stanley  mentions 
the  case  of  a  common  titlark  900  miles  from  land  alighting  on  a 
vessel  from  Liverpool,  and  s;iys  that  an  owl  lias  been  seen  gliding 
over  the  Atlantic  waves  in  niid-occan;  one  is  apt,  howc\*er,  to  fancy 
that  in  these  cases  they  must  have  lit  upon  a  vessel  and  been  carried  a 
great  portion  of  the  way.     But  Eastern  travellcre  tell  us  that  the 

I  vulture  seems  to  live  in  the  sky ;  and  we  know  that  the  tropic 
bird,  in  the  words  of  Stanley,  "might  be  fairly  called  the  fairy 
of  the  ocean,  seen  as  it  is  in  the  genial  latitudes  of  the 
iraiTDCst  climates  of  the  globe— now  a  s(ationaT>-  speck  elevated 
s  /or  as  the  eye  can  reach,  coQtiast\ng  w\vU  vY\t  iwV  \>\\i,t  A'j, 


I 
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like  a  spangle  in  the  heavens,  then  suddenly  descending  like 
a  falling  star,  and  as  suddenly  checking  its  course  to  hover  for  a 
while  over  the  topmost  point  of  a  vessel's  masts,  and  then  darting 
like  a  meteor,  with  its  two  long  projecting  tail-feathers  streaming  in 
the  air,  downwards  on  a  shoal  of  flying  fish."  One  of  these  it  ascends 
with,  far  an'ay  into  the  sky,  to  enjoy.  But  the  frigate  bird  is  more 
extraordinary,  for,  according  to  the  same  authority,  it  hardly  ever 
visits  tlie  land  except  at  the  breeding  season,  and  is  never  seen  to 
swim.  These,  however,  are  not  migratory  birds,  but  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  latter  Uike  enormous  flights  without  rest.  Last  year  I  some- 
times saw  in  the  Livcr|>ool  market  n4ld  swans  that  had  been  shot  in 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  severe  winter,  and  these 
must  have  come  from  Iceland  ;  at  least,  this  is  the  nearest  possible 
place:  yet  this  entails  a  flight  of  more  than  700  miles.  They  might, 
of  course,  have  rested  in  Scotland,  but  even  the  whole  distance 
would  only  occupy  a  few  hours.  I  purchased  a  young  one,  which 
measured,  when  extended  on  a  larder  shelf,  five  feet  two  inches,  and 
was  in  good  condition  ;  and  \  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  roasted  like 
a  wild  goose,  and  served  with  wild-fowl  sauce,  it  was  pronounced 
excellent,  though  the  edibility  of  swans  is  a  disputed  point  But  the 
chief  interest  of  the  bird  lay  in  the  beautiful  construction  of  its  wing 
feathers.  A  chemist  in  Chester  found  out  the  average  weight  of 
eight  of  the  principal  ones,  which  dilTcrcd  very  little  in  size,  and 
found  that  it  was  40  grains.  So  strong  was  one,  that  if  we  grasped 
the  quill,  and  tied  a  string  round  llie  middle  of  the  feather,  which 
vras  16  inches  long,  it  would  easily  niisc  from  the  ground  a  dead 
weight  of  3^  pounds  without  straining,  though  it  took  twelve  of  them 
to  make  a  single  ounce  ;  so  that  four  ounces  of  Ihem  would  lift  an 
average-sixed  man  from  the  ground!  and  if  they  were  laid  out  upon 
a  floor,  this  four  ounces  would  cover  eight  superficial  feet  aAcr 
allowing  for  all  interstices.  But  there  is  another  element  of  power 
in  these  feathers  which  may  be  noticed  to  some  extent  in  a  common 
goose  quill.  If  we  take  hold  of  the  larger  strands  and  work  them 
backwards  and  forwards  gently,  we  shall  see  that,  without  separating, 
they  pan  a  little,  and  form  a  rough  surface  to  hold  the  wind  ;  and  Uie 
way  the  strands  work  helps  on  the  flight  in  addition.  A  glassy  surface 
would  cuf  the  air,  and  cause  enormous  and  profitless  labour.  We 
know  the  difference  between  swimming  through  the  water  and  putting 
our  feet  against  the  side  of  a  bath  for  a  stroke.  The  latter  will  drive 
us  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  with  less  loss  of  power  than  ordinary 
swimming  will  take  us  eight  or  ten,  and  this  i&  a  fa\T\^  ^l^V '\W\xa!C\ctcu 
To  say  thai  four  ounces  of  these  quills  wou\d  raVsfc  Xiit  -wtiv^V  qI 
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man,  even  if  such  a  weight  were  suspended  at  three  or  four  inches 

from  ihc  part  where  the  quill  was  held,  is  ridiculously  lo  under- 
stale  the  strength  of  these  feathers  when  arched  together  in  a, 
series.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  blow  of  one  of  these  wings 
lias  broken  the  leg  oF.t  man  who  was  sent  out  on  the  cruel  errand  of 
swan-hopping,  we  ran  understand  how  such  muscles  can  drive  wings 
constructed  with  such  consummate  skill  to  so  good  a  purpose.  The 
flight  of  a  goose  is  heavy  and  laboured,  that  of  a  duck  is  rapid  and 
anxious -looking,  but  a  swan  literally  bounds  tlirough  the  air;  indeed, 
when  wc  see  one  for  tlie  tirst  limcj  we  almost  feel  giddy  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  bulky  body  being  supported  at  a  hundred  yards  in 
height  by  two  fans,  and  careering  away  at  tlie  very  least  at  double 
the  rate  of  a  railway  express.  Any  person  who  never  shot  one  wuuld 
be  sure  to  miss  it,  even  if  it  were  in  range  of  his  gun,  for  the  directness 
of  its  night  and  the  dehberate  movements  of  its  pinions  would  greatly 
deceive  him  as  to  its  real  velocity.  There  is,  I  believe,  somewhere,  an 
exhibition  of  flying  machines,  representing  all  kinds  of  contrivances, 
many  disappointed  hopes,  and  much  mechanical  ingenuity ;  but  if 
progress  is  lo  be  made,  and  the  Pole  is  ever  to  be  approached  by 
such  means,  the  wing  of  a  swan  might  be  profitably  studied. 

It  is  singular  that  much  of  the  migration  of  birds  takes  place 
at  night,  especially  of  the  fen-birds,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  by 
night.  Late  on  in  the  year  we  may  hear  the  whistling  of  the  wings 
of  ducks  of  many  kinds,  and  an  occasional  call -note  lar  overhead 
in  the  darkness.  Secure  in  their  height,  they  pass  over  villages  and 
towns,  and  seem  to  have  no  care  except  to  let  their  flight  be  direct 
towards  their  destination.  The  migration  of  storks  is  more  regular 
than  that  of  ducks,  and  in  the  East  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs  found 
their  almanacs  upon  it  The  '*  coming  of  storks  "  is  a  festival  ll»at 
announces  the  departure  of  winter.  These  birds,  both  in  America 
and  the  Kast,  fly  at  an  enormous  height ;  indeed,  they  are  often  in- 
visible, and  their  locality  is  only  known  by  the  loud,  piercing  scream 
that  belongs  equally  to  those  of  the  new  and  tlie  old  world. 

The  woods  in  Canada  present  a  singularly  desolate  appearance  in 
winter.  There  are  no  thrushes  and  fieldfares  as  in  ours,  but  they 
are  one  unbroken  white  ground  covered  with  snow,  which  in  some 
places  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  often  more.  The  black  stem*  of  fir-trees 
rise  out  of  this,  and  they  form  a  canopy  overhead.  The  only  birds 
that  are  met  with  are  partridges,  and  these,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 
the  nrs,  are  often  in  e.\cellent  condition.  The  way  the  Canadians 
shoot  tJteiii  is  curiuus,  and  not  quite  what  an  Knglir.hman  would  call 
t/jortsmanlikc.    A  small  dog  batVs  av  l\\c  too\.oi  &  \i&^»Viu%\VveK 
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are  partridges,  and  these  never  stir  while  he  is  there ;  indeed,  the 
Canadian  shoots  the  lowest  bird,  and  then  picks  off  its  higher 
neighbours.  Even  the  report  of  a  giin  has  no  power  to  drive  them 
away  while  the  dog  is  barking.  I  ome  knew  a  rertor  who  was  with 
his  son  in  a  wood,  and  seeing  a  covey  of  partridges  in  a  tree,  he  told 
him  to  imitate  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  he  thus  secured  the  birds. 

In  all  tales  of  migration  the  marvellous  history  of  Audubon's 
pigeons  towers  above  every  otht-r  nair.itive,  and  it  would  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  but  that  it  has  figured  again  and  again  in  natural 
histories  ;  and  even  the  gertial  ornithologist,  Bishop  Stanley,  has 
accepted  his  figures.  Himself  a  keen  observer  and  a  perfect  English 
gentleman,  he  seems  in  some  way  to  have  believed,  without  con- 
sideration, the  amazing  figures  of  the  eminent  American  naturalist. 
Stanley  is  the  delig}it  of  our  youth  and  tlie  delight  of  our  age,  and 
one  feels  almost  indignant  that  his  tnistful  nature  should  have  been 
misled  so  easily.  It  is  stitcd,  on  the  authority  of  the  great  trans- 
atlantic naturalist,  in  Stanley's  second  volume,  that  a  flock  of  pigeons 
he  had  seen,  and  as  far  as  possible  computed,  contained  2,234,272,000 
birds.  Now,  if  we  can  imagine  these  flying  so  closely  that  the  beak 
of  one  touched  the  caudal  feathers  of  another,  and  if  wc  further 
imagine  a  column  of  twenty-five  feel  wide  fl>'ing  as  closely  as  they 
well  could,  it  would  reach  round  the  world  I  and  in  a  fortnight  they 
would  consume  more  grain  than  the  British  Isles  use  in  a  year.  Pro- 
ndence,  he  adds,  has  wisely  given  them  great  rapidity  of  flight, 
otherwise  they  must  have  devoured  the  whole  productions  of  agri- 
culture. One  seems  to  think  that,  unless  their  flight  took  them  right 
away  into  another  planet,  we  could  not  look  hopefully  to  the  future. 
But  Audubon  saw  another  wonderful  sight  when  the  flocks  went  to 
roost;  and  such  masses  swarmed  on  the  trees,  that  *'  many  of  lliem  two 
feel  in  diameter,"  he  observed,  "  were  broken  offal  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  branches  of  the  tallest  had  givcu  way";  this,  be  it 
remarked,  with  the  weight  of  pigeons  !  The  inhabitants  had  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  to  secure  the  spoil  "  There  was  little 
undervi'ood,"  where  "  the  uproar  continued  the  whole  of  the  night," 
and  men  had  assembled  "  with  iron  pots  containing  sulphur,"  and 
with  "torches  of  pine-knob;,  and  poles  and  guns,"  and  "fires  were 
lighted,  and  a  magnificent  as  well  as  almost  terrifying  sight  presented 
itself."  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Audubon  himself  was  so  amazed  with  ihc 
forest  falling  round  him,  "as  if  swept  by  a  tornado,"  and  the  wonderful 
and  novel  sights  he  saw,  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  and  was  "  only 
aft-arc  of  tlie  .firing  by  seeing  the  shooters  reload."  S\.\U  l\vc  ■^\%«tQi'C& 
kept  arriving  by  thousands^  aiighting  cverywheie,  otit  a\yi\t  ann'^tsti 
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**  until  solid  inasse5as1arg;e  as  hogsheads  were  fonnedon  the  branches 

all  around."  Solid  masses  I  He  leaves  iis  to  conjecture  how  ihc 
sides  held  together;  and,  look  at  it  how  we  may,  these  masses  were 
all  held  by  single  pigeons,  for  ouly  one  could  have  his  feel  on  a 
branch.  Perhaps  the  allusion  to  hogsheads  may  give  us  a  slight  clue 
to  the  wonders  he  saw  on  that  memorable  night.  In  the  western 
Stales  a  pernicious  liquid  called  "old  rye"  is  distilled  liom  Indian 
corn,  and  sometimes  potatoes,  and  several  other  factors  I  cannot 
now  remember ;  but  the  effects  on  the  human  frame  are  said  to  be 
terribly  rapid,  and  arc  probably  all  the  more  so  when  the  sufferer 

lis  a  subject  we  may  fmrly  suppose  Mr.  Audubon  to  have  been, 
and  sucli  as  unaccustomed  to  their  insidious  power.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  recovered  somewhat  in  the  morning,  though  he 

'bad  a  slight  attack  before  daybreak,  and  says  that,  "long  before 
objects  were  diitiiiguis/uib/e"  —  the  adjective  I  liave  italicised  — 
he  svtr  that  "  the  pigeons  began  to  move  off  in  a  direction  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  they  had  arrived  the  evening  before," 
and  "at  simn'se  all  tlut  were  able  to  fly  had  disa])peared."  The 
shadows,  however,  had  not  cjuitc  avauntcd — Richard  was  hardly 
himself  yet — for  before  the  sun  had  fairly  risen  he  saw  *'  wolves, 
foxes,  lynxes,  cougars,  bears,  raccoons,  opossums,  and  polecats,  all 
sneaking  off"  from  the  spoil.  Tliese  animals  all  changed  for  the  time 
their  usual  habits,  and  wailed  for  sunrise  to  seek  their  lairs,  doubt- 
less, that  Mr.  Audubon  might  be  gratified  ;  and  probably  he  would, 
if  a  little  time  liad  been  given  him,  have  seen  zebras  and  kangaroos 
in  the  intcrcstiiig  but  motley  group.  Vet  sudi  men  as  Swainson 
gravely  Indorse  llic  story.  1  have  seen  flights  of  pigeons  in  America, 
and  great  indeed  arc  the  numbers  that  will  frequent  a  beech-nut 
plantation  ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  pictured  easily  by  an 
English  observer,  even  if  he  does  not  see  such  gatherings  at  home. 

Duck-shooting  in  Canada  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  sports  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  excitements  of  the  cha.sc — at  any  rate,  for 
the  shooter— and  tlie  following  hints  may  not  be  useless  to  those 
who  purpose  to  try  their  fortunes.  In  the  first  place,  though  in  the 
right  ground  and  at  the  right  time  of  the  year  there  is  plenty  of 

» shooting,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  bag  will  be  large,  even  for 
those  who  can  render  a  good  account  of  partridges  or  grouse  in 
England.  If  any  one  is  a  good  canoe-man,  there  are  great  advan- 
tages in  using  a  bark  canoe  made  out  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree. 
This  tree  is  all  in  all  to  the  Indian,  or,  indeed,  French  Canadian ;  the 
bark  strips  off  in  hrgc  flakes^  and  can  be  made  into  basins,  or 
reUcuhs,  or  huts,  or  canoes.    The  wiitci  vieW  ttmt:m\>«i  te  Bioe 
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Lake,  when  he  separated  in  his  canoe  from  his  companions,  that  a 
tumbler  was  forgotten,  and  the  Indian,  a  remarkably  handsome,  civil 
young  fellow,  who  spoke  French  ver)-  well  and  some  English,  volun- 
teered at  once  to  "get  one,"  and  disappeared  in  the  woods ;  he  soon 
returned  with  a  neat  drinking-cup  made  of  birch  bark,  rolled  up,  and 
simply  but  securely  fastened  with  two  plugs  of  hard  wood.     The 
only  objection  to  canoes  of  this  material  is  that  one  may  possibly  hurt 
them  on  a  snag  or  sunk  log  of  wood,  and  it  wants  a  little  care  to 
shoot  from  them  at  first  in  open  water;  but  skill  in  that  is  soon 
learned.     There  is  a  cedar  canoe  now  made  for  duck- shooting,  that 
is  light  and  strong ;  and  it  can  be  painted  slate  colour,  which  mingles 
well  with  the  surroundings.     An  old-fashioned  log  canoe,  however, 
is  not  bad,  and  ver>'  steady  in  the  water.     They  are  called  dug-outs, 
from  the  way  they  are  made.    A  pine-tree  is  felled  and  shaped  outside 
with  axes,  and  the  inside  is  simply  a  hollow  scooped  and  burned  out 
A  man  who  knows  tlie  marshes  and  the  creeks  that  intersect  them 
sits  in  the  stem  of  one  of  these  boats,  and  with  a  single  paddle  drives 
her  easiiy  along.     The  shooter  sils  in  the  front,  and  sees  the  ducks 
rise  up  from  the  reeds  before  him  or  on  eillicr  side  ;  but  the  bag  is 
made  either  just  after  dawn  or  before  sunset ;  for,  excejjting  late 
on  in  the  year,  ducks  lie  very  close,  and,  indeed,  seem  to  get  out  of 
the  n*ay  at  midday.    They  always  choose  some  inaccessible  part  of 
a  marsh,  where  there  is  not  water  enough  to  paddle  a  canoe  and  the 
bog  is  too  deep  to  wade.     Many  acres  of  such  places  arc  always  to 
be   found  in  Canadian  marshes.     If  a  deep  creek  intersects  the 
marsh,  it  is  well,  cxccj>t  in  \xxy  warm  wealher,  to  paddle  up  its 
windings,  and  raise  the  fowl  from  the  bends  where  they  have  been 
feeding  or  nither   resting.      V\'ti  h.ivc   sometimes  seen   immense 
numbers  of  ducks  go  to  some  distant  part  of  a  marsh  that  could  be 
reached  by  a  creek,  but  where  the  marsh  itself  was  so  boggy  that 
tliey  fell  safe.    Sometimes  by  paddling  silently  up  to  it,  and  suddenly 
making  a  loud  noise,  we  could  get  several  shots,  but  quite  as  often  it 
was  impossible  to  rouse  them,  and  occasionally,  after  shouting  and 
striking  the  side  of  the  canoe  with  a  paddle,  we  have  left  the  place, 
but  liardly  proceeded  a  hundred   yards    when,  with  the  loudest 
cacklings  as  if  to  allmct  our  attention,  a  score  of  ducks  that  had 
been  within  a  few  yards  of  where  we  lay  have  risen  from  the  marsh. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  ducks  come  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  where  unrestrained  talking  was  going  on,  and  not  show 
any  concern.    On  one  occasion  we  had  decided  to  lunch  at  a 
"pond "  in  the  marsh  which  could  be  seen  from  a  great  disunce,  as 
a  black  larch  stem  tha.t  had  long  since  been  dea*\  \\-aA  s^itxkv^^twb  " 
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and  still  braved  ihc  storm,  though  the  foundations  it  had  grown  on 
had  sunk.  Well,  we  met  on  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  after 
lunching,  and  while  smoking  a  cigar  and  arranging  our  various 
schemes  for  the  duck-shooting  ("  flight,"  as  it  is  called)  at  sun-down, 
one  of  our  men,  peering  through  the  reeds,  suddenly  raised  his  band 
and  crouched.  There  was  an  end  to  conversation  at  once,  and  wc  took 
our  guns  and  looked  round  and  s.iw  at  least  fifteen  black  ducks 
within  twenty  yards,  appearing  as  if  they  were  more  asleep  than 
awake ;  but  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  canoe  put  them  up,  and  our 
two  guns  secured  four  splendid  birds.  The  singular  part  of  this  is 
thai  it  was  on  September  8,  during  a  very  warm  season,  and  the 
northern  ducks,  tliat  are  "  so  unaccustomed  to  nuin,"  had  not  begun 
to  arrive.  Pjobably  the  flock  were  an  early  brood  or  two,  tliat  had 
been  reared  in  some  lonely  part  of  a  marsh,  and  had  not  heard  many 
human  voices.  They  must  have  been,  in  a  nook  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  pond,  and  gradually  paddled  themselves  along  to  where 
we  lay,  getting  accustomed  to  our  voices  as  they  approached.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  driven  grouse  are  more  frightened  by  a  figure 
moving  behind  a  stone  wall  than  by  any  amount  of  talking  from  one 
shooter  to  another,  so  long  as  the  sportsmen  do  not  enter  an  appear- 
ance. One  great  trouble  to  the  duck-shooter  who  tries  the  bays  and 
creeks  during  tlie  daytime  is  the  number  of  water-hens  that  will  insist 
on  congregating  with  the  ducks,  and,  as  they  are  aln-ays  watchful,  they 
commence  a  garrulous  chatter  and  fly  screaming  .ilong  the  water  so  as 
to  scare  their  companions ;  several  times  at  dusk  I  have  mistaken  one 
for  a  wood-duck  as  it  suddenly  rose  with  a  scream  from  behind  some 
tuft,  and  shot  it  in  mistake.  The  bald-headed  coots  also  consort  with 
these,  but  they  do  not  give  so  much  trouble,  as  they  are  more  shy. 

Now,  the  real  difficulty  of  successful  duck -shooting  consists 
in  this ;  you  see  them  as  a  rule  for  only  a  few  moments,  and  have 
no  notice  of  their  coming.  Vou  stand  up  in  your  canoe,  which 
has  been  pushed  into  some  thick  jungle  of  reeds  and  bulrushes,  all 
of  which  are  as  high  as  you  are,  and,  scciue  from  observation  so 
long  as  you  do  not  wear  a  hat  or  a  garment  that  contrasts  strongly 
M'ith  tliem  in  tone,  you  wait  until  a  flight  of  two  or  three  birds 
passes, — and  as  a  general  rule  I  have  calculated  that  you  do  not  see 
them  for  more  than  about  three  seconds.  A  great  sea  of  reeds 
and  flags  and  rushes  six  feet  high  shuts  out  the  surroundings,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  and,  as  a  bird  rushes  past, 
to  kill  it  dead,  as  it  will  otherwise  fall  in  the  pond  or  marsh,  and 
easily  elude  any  attempt  to  take  it.  Ducks  6y  often  so  low  that  it 
would  DQt  be  possible  for  any  amount  of  skill  and  quickness  to  arrest 


their  progress,  as  tTicy  arc  not  visible  ovtr  the  tops  of  the  reeds  for  a. 
single  second;  indeed,  1  have  known  one  pass  between  the  caps 
of  the  gunner  and  his  canocman,  and  be  seen  and  gone  before  a 
hammer  could  be  drawn  back  ;  certainly  a  charge  would  have  blown 
it  10  pieces  if  a  gun  had  by  any  combination  of  chances  gone  off  in 
its  way.  When,  however,  the  birds  fly  at  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  high, 
they  may  be  seen  for  a  short  time,  and  they  afford  an  opportimity  to 
raise  the  gun.  Along  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  the  flocks  of  sea  ducks 
arc  simply  enormous  at  times — at  least,  of  ducks  that  1  have  judged 
to  be  sea  ducks,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  many  valuable 
species  may  have  been  mingled  with  them  ;  hut  I  have  seen  flocks  on 
the  salt  water  that  cannot  have  covered  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  acres, 
or  numbered  fewer  than  two  or  three  hundred  thousand,  and  as  they 
rose  the  foam  on  the  gulf  was  like  that  left  af^er  a  storm,  and  one 
could  hardly  help  feeling  a  sort  of  humiliation  at  the  thought  tlut  all 
the  mysteries  of  all  the  Arctic  regions  were  as  familiar  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  flock  as  Trafalgar  Square  is  to  us;  and  even  when  Jacques 
Cartier  sailed  down  the  St.  1-awrcnce,  a  journey  from  Quebec  to  the 
Pole  would  have  taken  any  of  the  ancestors  of  the  flock  less  lime 
and  caused  less  inconvenience  than  a  journey  from  Liverpool  or 
Manchester  to  London  would  hcivc  done  to  the  wealthiest  man  in 
England.  Watcrton,  in  his  charming  work,  shows  us  his  sympathy 
with  the  same  idea.  In  liis  groundii  was  a  beautiful  lake  that 
surrounded  his  house,  and  in  this  he  could  always  study  the  habits 
of  wild  fowl,  for  they  congregated  there  in  thousands,  knowing  they 
were  secure  at  Walton  Hall.  He  says.  '*  Though  I  dislike  the  cold 
and  dreary  months  of  winter  as  much  as  any  man  can  well  dislike 
them,  still  I  always  feel  sorry  when  the  returning  sun  prepares  the 
way  for  the  wild  fowl  to  commence  their  annual  migratory  journey  into 
the  unkno1^'n  regions  of  the  north.  Their  flights  through  the  heavens 
and  their  sportings  on  the  pool  never  fail  to  impart  both  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  me.  When  the  lime  of  their  departure  comes,  I  bid 
my  ch.irming  company  farewell,  and  from  my  heart  I  wish  tbem  a 
sale  return." 

There  i<:  not  room  left  to  say  very  much  about  the  different 
kinds  of  ducks  that  principally  are  found  in  North  .America,  '["he 
one  most  commonly  prized,  always  excepting  the  canvas-back  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  the  black  duck.  It  is  the  size  of  a  large  mallard, 
and  is  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  with  a  bar  of  white  and  of  shot  blue 
on  its  wings.  Their  habits  seem  in  all  respects  to  be  the  same  as  the 
mallards,  and  they  rajuirc  a  fairly  good  shot  to  brin^  them,  dcyNtv. 
They  breed  all  along  the  marshes  of  the  St  Lawi^ct,  mA  sCiaa 
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migrate  to  the  far  nortli,  the  northern  broods  beginning  to  arrive  on 
the  Canadian  marshes  about  the  middle  of  October,  tlicn  passing 
south,  while  others  take  their  place.     Their  food  is  the  wild  rice,  and 
the  roots  of  this  plant,  which  arc  something  like  small  garden  turnips. 
So  fat  do  they  become,  that  it  was  common  in  the  wTitcr's  experience 
to  fill  jars  with  wild-duck  oil  for  home  use  in  the  same  way  that  the 
"leaf"  of  a  goose  is  used  in  England.     Black  ducks  will  sometimes 
become  domesticated,  but  a  wild  life  always  suits  tJiem  best.     I  once 
saw  two  in  a  shop  in  Chester  that  had  been  shot,  it  was  said,  on  a 
preserved  pool  of  Sir  Piers  Mostyn's,  but  I  cannot  account  for  their 
being  there,  unless,  indeed,  a  few  eggs  had  been  brought  from  Canada. 
The  nest  is  often  in  the  middle  of  a  pond ;   it  is  securely  laced 
together  with  osiers,  and  balanced  firmly  on  strong  reeds,  that  shoot 
up  from  under  the  surface  of  the  water.     These  binis  rise  heavUy 
from  the  marsh,  but  attain  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  great  velocity  of 
flight.     A  more  interesting  duck  is  the  widgeon,  that  leaves  England 
late,  and  is  believed   to  go   to  the  very  far  north.     The  interest 
attaching  to  this  bird  is  that  it  ditfers  from  other  ducks  in  not  being  a 
night-feeder.      When  tea!  or  mallards  are  idly  floating  along  the 
water,  the  widgeon  is  busily  grazing;  and  when  not  molested,  it  soon 
becomes  friendly  with  tame  gccse,  and  is  seen  grazing  in  tlieir  flocks. 
Now,  if,  as  Arctic  voyagers  say,  these  birds  arc  seen  flying  southward 
over  the  great  frozen  barrier  of  the  north,  it  certainly  seems  probable 
that  grass  or  some  equivalent  must  be  found  there.     Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  they  build  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Sclby  and 
Sir  William  Jardinc.     They  both  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  one 
or  two  instances  of  this,  and   describe  their  nests  as  being  built 
among  rushes  and  reeds,  and  formed   of  the  same  materials,  all 
being  very  cleverly  concealed.      I  find  in  *'Waterton"  a  similar 
conjecture  as   to  the  breeding-grounds   of  the  widgeon,  and  he 
concludes  also  that  grass  must  be  found  in  the  far  regions  of  tlie 
^—      north  :    "  Should   this   conjecture  prove  well  founded,"  he  says, 
^P     "  we  can   account   for  the  widgeon  remaining  with   us    Ull    the 
'  beginning  of  May,  at  which   period  all  the  migratory  water  birds 

I  (saving  a  few  teal  which  are  known  to  breed  in  England)  must  be 
busily  employed  far  away  from  us,  in  the  essential  work  of  incuba- 
tion. Though  we  arc  quite  ignorant  of  the  manner  and  place  in 
which  the  widgeon  makes  its  nest,  and  of  the  number  and  colour  of 
its  eggs,  still  we  are  in  possession  of  a  clue  to  lead  us  to  the  fact  that 
it  hatches  its  young  long  after  its  congeners,  the  mallards,  have 
hatched  theirs.  The  mallards  return  here  in  fulJl  plumage  early  in 
the  month  of  October,  but  the  widgeons  aie  in  t.Kc\t  mqitled  plumage 
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aslate  as  the  end  of  November."  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  nest  of  these  birds  in  Canada,  but  as  of  course  Sir  W.  Jardinc 
and  Mr.  SelbyTv-rote  at  a  later  period  than  Watcrton,  it  is  quite 
poitsible  that  nests  existed  in  his  lime  which  he  never  had  come 
across,  and  equally  possible  [hat  some  few  birds  may  build  in 
Canada  ;  but  wherever  they  breed,  they  visit  Canada  from  their  far-off 
seas  and  continents  late  in  the  year,  to  have  their  numbers  thinned 
by  the  gunner  before  they  go  farther  south. 

O  tandem  mai^nU  pcUgi  defuocte  pcridis  1 
Scd  tcmc  gravmn  mxncnt. 

The  common  mallard  {anas  boschas),  that  is  so  universally  found  in 
English  [>ools  and  rivers  in  winter,  is  not  at  all  so  common  m  Canada, 
though  it  frequents  the  far  west  and  Uic  south-west  in  great  numbers ; 
but  in  the  St.  Lawrence  marslies,  if  a  bag  of  loo  ducks  is  made,  it  is 
probable  tliat  not  two  will  be  mallards.  These  birds  build  quite  a 
small  nest  on  the  dry  land,  and  always  under  cover,  cither  In  a  wood 
or  under  a  hedge  in  a  remote  place,  and  that,  perhaps,  illustrates 
Ihcir  tendency  to  domestication,  for  they  are  the  principal  stock  from 
which  our  farmyard  ducks  have  descended.  In  Canada  the  black 
duck  predominates  in  the  farmyard  t)'|}e,  as  the  mallard  does  in 
England,  though,  of  course,  in  both  we  not  only  see  the  mixture  of 
other  types,  but  the  alteration  of  plumage  in  confinement ;  still,  the 
mallard  and  the  black  duck  often  reappear  in  the  most  perfect 
plumage,  the  offspring  of  ducks  without  any  distinguishing  markings 
at  all.  'ilierc  are  twu  teals  commonly  found  in  Canada,  the  blue- 
winged  leal  jmd  the  grccn-wingcd.  The  latter  is  identical  with  the 
Ei^lish,  and  indeed,  as  this  is  biowu  to  nidiGcatc  in  Iceland,  it  Is 
possible  that  the  offspring  of  English  teal  may  vary  their  pastures  to 
Greenland,  and  so  descend  upon  Canada.  Blue-winged  teals  are 
somewhat  longer  and  more  graceful,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  rae 
that  they  are  ne^'er  seen  in  England,  for  they  certainly  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  family.  It  may  be  more  ncarlyaltied  to  the  gargancy  than  the 
teal,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  a  specimen  of  tins 
rare  water-fowl  in  England.  The  bluc-winged  teal  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  green-winged  teal,  and  are  even  superior  birds. 
They  considerately  seek  their  feeding-grounds  at  a  later  period  of  the 
morning  than  other  ducks,  and  that  in  little  knots  of  three  or  four,  or 
sometimes  in  a  small  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  Their  wings  are 
long,  and  their  Right  is  like  a  shadow  as  they  pass.  If  two  pass  by, 
it  requires  a  wonderful  shot  to  secure  them  both,  for  the  whole  time 
ihey  are  in  range  as  they  come  and  go  is  jierhaps  two  seconds.  Wnt 
miter  has,  indeed,  sometimes  done  so,  but  freely  adtmu  >i\a.'LVL 
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been  by  the  mosi  erratic  of  flukes,  and  he  hardly  felt  it  honest  to  hear 
the  guttural  admiration  of  the  canoc-man  without  some  little  attempt 
at  a  disclaimer.  These  bluc-wingcd  teal,  however,  will  make  a  very 
good  bag  at  times  ;  they  do  not  avoid  a  canoe  in  the  same  way  that 
other  ducks  do,  and  though  you  have  them  in  range  only  for  a 
moment,  you  can  see  them  coming,  for  they  fly  over  the  open  water, 
and  seem  to  trust  to  their  smallness  and  amazing  (Icctness.  They 
arc  simply  delicious  for  the  table,  and  quite  as  tender  as  a  wood- 
cock. The  writer  remembers  on  one  occasion,  late  on  in  the  year, 
hearing  through  the  tall  hollow  reeds  and  rushes  a  very  unusual 
sound,  evidently  proceeding  from  many  sources,  till,  as  we  approached 
nearer,  it  almost  filled  the  air.  li  was  at  the  latter  end  of  October, 
and  the  wild  fowl  of  all  kinds  were  gathering  together  to  make  one 
more  movement  south  ;  but,  in  this  secluded  marsh,  which  was,  how- 
ever, of  vast  dimensions,  a  flock  of  blue- winged  teal,  which  must  have 
numbered  at  least  four  or  five  thousand,  suddenly  rose  above  the 
reeds.  I  never  saw  any  sight  like  it.  They  made  straight  for  the 
canoe ;  indeed,  it  so  happened  that  they  bad  not  heard  mine,  but 
were  put  up  by  a  canoe  or  boat  from  quite  the  oilier  side.  The  first 
shot  did  littlt:  damage,  but  it  packed  the  birds  lliat  were  coming  on 
behind,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  second  barrel,  and  I  managed  to 
secure  eleven  ducks,  in  very  fine  condition,  by  what  would  be  cor- 
rectly termed  a  "  pot  "  shot.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  ducks  in  the 
world  is  the  Canada  wood-duck.  It  differs  from  any  of  the  others  in 
liaving  a  back  claw  that  enables  it  to  perch  on  trees,  and  in  trees  it 
builds  its  nest.  It  is  between  a  mallard  and  a  teal  in  size,  and  the 
markings  of  the  drake  in  October  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  islands  that  nestle  in  the  bays  of  the  St.  Laivrcncc  are  covered 
with  oaks,  and  here  wood-ducks  may  always  be  found.  They  keep 
close  under  the  shore,  and  fatten  on  the  acorns  tliat  fall  into  the 
water  and  drift  into  a  mass  wish  leaves  and  twigs.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  plumage  of  this  beautiful  bird  from  specimens  in 
botanic  gardens  or  private  ponds,  and  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  it 
has  not  been  domesticated  for  farmhouse  use.  A  fabulous  price  is 
given  for  wing-feathers  for  dressing  salmon  fiies,  but  I  suspect  the 
real  value  of  these  flics  is  their  beautiful  appearance  in  the  fly-book 
and  their  comparative  rareness ;  for  actual  service,  a  dusky  hackle 
would  be  preferred.  The  pintail  duck  is  precisely  the  same  in 
habits  and  appearance  as  our  own.  They  are  quite  common  in 
marshes  and  rivers  in  England,  and  are  often  called  the  sea- pheasant. 
The  male  is  a  beautiful  bird,  but  the  female,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wood-duck  and  mallard,  is  a  duU  brovi-msYv  cxeaXttTt.  TWese,  bitds 
seem  to  have  a  liking  for  inland  journeys,  mv4  mc  Q^wx-nist^feiTO. 
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ponds  in  the  middle  of  dry  farms,  if  there  is  a  little  growth  round  the 
sides.  The  poachard  is  similar  to  our  own  bird  of  tlic  same  name, 
and  like  it  excels  in  diving  and  getting  away  if  wounded.  They 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  caiivas-back  if  fed  in  the  same 
places ;  but  though  Uiey  have  been  called  the  same  bird,  I  believe 
them  to  be  a  totally  diRcreni  species.  Still,  when  fed  on  wild  rice 
beds,  and  in  really  good  condition,  they  arc  but  little  inferior  to  that 
celebrated  bird.  I  have  occasionally  caught  young  ones,  and  tried 
to  bring  them  up  with  other  kinds  of  ducks,  but  never  succeeded.  It 
seems  as  if  they  pined  in  captivity,  though,  as  a  very  general  rule,  a 
little  feeling  of  security  will  win  over  any  wild  duck.  Naturalists,  in 
order  to  make  a  distinction  between  this  and  the  ranvas-back,  have 
called  it  anas  ruhida^  the  name  of  the  latter  being  anas  vaiitsruria. 

Amongst  the  other  ducks  are  the  attas  mariUa,  or  scoup 
dock,  or  blue-bill,  which  is  so  called  from  the  singular  colour 
of  its  bilk  It  breeds  in  Ihc  far  north,  and  frequents  the  rice  marshes 
of  Canada  from  the  end  of  September  until  the  winter  has  closed 
ihem  up.  It  flies  with  great  swiftness,  but  is  not  so  shy  as  the  black 
duck  i  and  with  it  comes  the  tiny  aiiai  ailHcta^  buffle-head,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  butter-ball.  This  duck,  I  believe,  is  not  found  in 
Europe,  but  in  .-Vmerica  it  is  very  abundant.  When  divested  of  its 
feathers,  and  appearing  on  the  table,  where  it  is  always  welcomed  as 
a  breakfast  dish,  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  pigeon.  There  is  also 
atiCghdaiii  or  long-tailed  duck,  and  the  various  kinds  oi  anas  mgra, 
or  scoter,  the  ruddy  duck,  and  the  beautiful  anas  ia^raderia,  or 
pied  duck,  a  species  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  calculated  that  there 
are  thirty-two  species  of  ducks  in  Europe,  and  thirty-one  in  North 
America,  and  of  these  twenty-one  are  common  to  both  countries, 
leaving  eleven  |»eculiur  to  .-Vmerica.  Though  there  are  great  numbers 
of  wild  ducks  left  in  Kngland,  their  numbers  are  small  as  compared 
with  what  were  formerly  found.  Pennant  had  the  records  of  ten 
decoys  sent  to  him,  and  these  numbered  32,000  birds  in  a  single 
winter.  Slill,  they  will  always  be  found  in  winter  in  this  country ;  and 
if  a  law  similar  to  one  passed  in  a  western  state  of  .America,  that  pro- 
hibited the  shooting  of  prairie  hens  for  two  years,  were  passed  for 
ducks  in  Engtanil,  the  immense  Hights  from  the  north  that  used  (o 
visit  us  would  reappear  in  equal  numbers,  and  spread  over  our  kkes, 
and  rivets,  and  marshes  ;  but,  thougli  it  is  not  generally  known,  the 
game  laws  are  in  some  respects  more  rigid  in  America  and  Canada 
than  people  would  submit  to  in  England. 

The  aptitude  of  ducks  for  domestic  life  is  curious  ',  not  otvl^'  dQ 
ihey  seem  to  sun  tliemselves  in  human  society  ra  0\(ivc  "Vao.^  ^^  ,\i>A. 

eadearouT  to  induce  thcit  wild  fellows  lo  jom  VVft  Vjccwv^"' 
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ORen  their  conduct  seems  strange,  as  the  following  anecdote,  which 
is  accurate,  will  show,  though  the  scene  by  not  in  Canada,  but  near 
Dclamere  Forest  in  Cheshire.     A  farmer  had  lost  some  very  valuable 
ducks,  and  he  supposed  the  foxes  had  relieved  him  of  their  charge, 
for  these  animals  are  very  numerous  in  those  parts.    There  were 
three  pairs  missing,  and  he  supposed  he  should  never  see  them 
again  ;  but  late  in  the  autumn  after  his  loss,  his  heart  was  rejoiced  on 
hearing  the  cackling  of  forty  or  fifty  ducks  in  his  farmyard,  and  there 
he  found  the  truants  witli  a  goodly  following.     All  was  now  clear. 
The  parent  ducks  had  built  by  the  side  of  some  marshy  pool  of 
mere,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  forest,  and  being  at  no  loss  for 
food,  had  brought  up  their  progeny  till  the  signs  of  what  proved  to  be 
a  very  severe  winter  reminded  them  that  they  had  brought  ihcm  up  in 
the  wilderness;  and  as  they  were  not  able  to  fly  to  milder  skies,  the 
parent  ducks  bethought  themselves  of  the  fleshpots  of  Eg>'pt,  and 
returned  with  the  colony.  But  another  anecdote  illustrates  the  freaks  of 
gregariousness  in  the  duck  tribe  more  curiously.     On  the  north  side 
of  I^^ke  Ontario  is  a  large  bay  called  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  vast  marsh  through  which  the  waters  of  Rice  Lake,  so  dear 
to  duck-shooters,  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Ontario.  Round  this  bay 
are  lands  of  great  richness,  aud  many  wealthy  farmers.     A  son  ol 
one  of  these  had  collected  a  number  of  mallards*  eggs  and  put  them 
imder  sitting  hens  on  the  farm,  and  they  were  hatched,  and  seemed 
to  thrive  well,  disappearing  sometimes  during  the  summer  days  on 
the  neighbouring  marsh,  and  always  returning  before  very  long  to  the 
ferm.    They  remained  over  winter,  and  seemed  to  be  domesticated; 
but  in  the  spring,  when  flights  of  ducks  were   making  their  way 
northward,  they  saw  a  flock  of  golden-eyes  passing  over  the  field, 
and — it  is  supposed  that  the  season  of  the  year  had  much  to  do  with 
it — they  suddenly  joined  the  fiock  wiih  more  alacrity  in  their  flight 
than  the  farmer's  daughter  who  had  seen  them  rise  thought  possible, 
and  left  their  home.     But  in  this  instance,  again,  old  familiar  scenes 
appear  to  have  dwelt  on  their  minds,  and  they  sought  their  former 
abode;  for,  to  the  amazement  of  the  farmer,  a  flock  of  mallards,  when 
the  birds  were  Rpng  southward  in  the  '*  fall,"  as  autumn  is  termc<l 
in  America,  wheeled  round  his  fields  for  some  little  lime,  and  settled 
down  close  by  his  house,  where  they  remained  during  the  rest  of  the 
fall-time ;  and  it  grieves  ine  to  say  that  the  old  mallards  and  their 
broods,  so  generously  confided  to  his  care,  were  utilised  for  the  larder, 
so  tliat  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what  their  subsequent  conduct 
would  have  been,  or  if,  when  winter  finally  hardened  the  ground,  they 
would  have  joined  their  garrulous  feUows  ovci\\tad. 


THE    IVILL-a-THE-lVISP  AND    ITS 
^t  FOLK-LORE. 

^W^T  MONG  the  many  sources  of  superstition  in   this  and  otlier 
^K^X    countries,  the  phenomenon  well   knon-n  as  the  Will-o'-the- 
^BVr'isp  has  from  time  immemorial  held  a  prominent  place.     Indeed, 
it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  enumerate  the  various  shapes  in  which 
the  imagination  has  pictured   this   mysterious  appearance,  not  to 
mention  the  manifold  legends  that  have  clustered  round  iL     In  days 
gone  by,  when  our  credulous  forefathers  believed  in  the  intervention 
of  fairies  in  human  affaus,  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp  entered  largely  into 
their  notions  respecting  the  agency  of  these  little  beings  in  their 
dealings  with  mankind;  and,  as  tvill  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
jwesent  paper,  numerous  stories  were  often  related  in  which  some 
feiry  disguised  as  Will-o'-the-Wisp  was  the  chief  character.     It  is 
vorthy,  too,  of  note  that,  although  in  these  enlightened  days  every 
relic  of  primitive  culture  is  gradually  fading  from  our  gaze,  the  old 
superstitious    fancies    associated   with   this    nocturnal    visitor    still 
survive  with  more  or  less  vigour,  retaining  that  hold  on  the  vulgar 
mind  which  they  formerly  possessed.     Thus,  in  remote  villages  and 
secluded  country  nooks  the  peasant,  M'hilst  not  forgetting  the  tradi- 
tions handed  down  to  him,  continues  to  believe  with  implicit  faith  in 
those  quaint  and  weird  fancies  which  have  invested  the  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp  with  such  a  peculbr  dread.     This  terror,  as  we  shall  point  out, 
,ia  a  great  measure  originated  in  the  many  talcs  and  legends  that 
rere  in  past  centuries  framed  to  explain  and  account  for  this  dccep- 
'livc  phenomenon. 
^^       Referring,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  various  names  assigned 
^■k)  it;  many  of  these  are  extremely  curious,  differing  according  to  the 
^■country  and  locality.     Its  most  popular  appellation,  Will-o'-thc-Wisp, 
^1  vas  probably  derived  from  its  customary  appearance ;  this  wandering 
meteor  having  been  personified  because  it  looked  to  the  spectators 
like  a  person  carr)ing  a  lighted  straw  torch  in  his  hand.     Hence  it 
has   been  termed  Jack,  Gill,  Joan,  Will,  or   Robiii^  md^wiakW-^, 
^Uo  accordaacc  wttli  the  ikacy  of  the  rustic  mind ',  X\it  SU'^^os 
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of  the  lamp  being  thought  to  resemble  cither  a  male  or  fcinalf! 
apparition.  Hentzner,  for  instance,  in  his  "Travels  in  England" 
(1598)  relates  how  returning  from  Canterbur)-  to  Dover,  "  there  were 
a  great  many  Jack-a-!anthoms,  so  that  we  were  quite  seized  with 
horror  and  amaMment." 

In  Worcestershire,  the  phenomenon  is  termed  by  the  several 
numes  of  "  Hob-andhis-I^nthom,"  "  Hobany's  Lamhom,"  and 
*'  Hoberdy's  Lanthorn  "—the  word  Hob  in  each  case  being  the  same 
name  as  occurs  in  connection  with  the  phrase  hobgoblin.  It  appears 
that,  in  days  gone  by,  Hob  was  a  frequent  name  among  common 
people,  and  curiously  enough  Coriolanus  (Act  il.  sc  3)  speaks  of  it 
as  used  by  the  citizens  of  Rome  :^ 

Why  iti  tlii5  vrolvi»h  {;uwn  »hoiild  I  ttftnd  here. 
To  beg  of  IIti1>  and  Dick,  that  dg  appear 
Their  needless  vouches  ? 

Subsequently,  Hob  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Hobgoblin,  as  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Monsieur  Thomas" 

(Act  iv.  sc.  6) : — 

rroni  elves,  hol«,  and  fairies, 
From  fire-dnike^  or  lieiids, 
And  Mich  a»  ihe  devil  sends, 
Defend  us,  good  Heaven  ! 

A  Norlhamptonshire  name  is  Jinny  Kuntail,  wliicli  is  evidently  a 
corniplioiiofjinn  with  the  burnt  tail,  or  "Jild  burnt  tail,"  an  allusion  (o 
which  occurs  in  Gayton's  "Notes  on  Don  Quixote"  (1654,  97),  where 
we  read  of  "  Will  with  the  Wispe,  or  Gyl  burnt  taylc,"  and  again 
(zf.8)  of  "An  igNts  fatuus,  or  exhalation,  and  Gillon  a  burnt  tayle, 
or  Will  with  the  ^Vispe."  The  Somersetshire  peasant  talks  of  "  Joan- 
in-thc-Wad,-'  and  "  Jack-a-W.id,"  Wad  and  Wisp  being  synonymous. 
In  Suffolk  it  was  knott-n  as  *'  A  Gylham  lamp,"  in  reference  to  which 
we  are  told  in  Cough's  "Camden  "  (ii.  90)  how  *'  in  the  low  grounds 
at  Sylham,  just  by  Wingfield,  are  the  igncs  faiui,  commonly  called 
Sylham  lamps,  the  terror  and  destruction  of  travellers,  and  even  of 
the  inhabitants^  who  are  frequently  misled  by  tbem." 

.'Vnolher  of  lis  popular  nicknames  in  former  years  was  "Kit  of 
thcCanstick" — ;.f.  candlestick ;  and  in  "Poor  Robin's  Almanack** 
for  1 777  it  ES  styled  '*  Peg-a-lanleni  "  \-^ 

I  should  Indeed  as  soon  cxpca 
Thai  I'<^-a-lantcni  would  direct 
Me  straightway  home  on  misly  night; 
As  waml'rirB  ttirs,  quite  out  of  -light, 
Pfgg's  dancinp  liglii  dtjcs  oft  betray, 
And  lead  her  follgwcn  a&Uay. 
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The  expression  ignis /aluus,  or  foolish  fire,  originated  in  lis  leading 
men  astray,  as  in  the  "  Tempest  "  (Act  iv.  sc.  i),  where  Stephanie 
says  :  "  Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a  harmless  fairy,  has 
done  little  better  than  played  the  jack  with  us  ; " — a  passage  which  is 
explained  by  Johnson  thus  ;  "  He  has  played  Jack-with-a-Iantcm  ; 
he  has  led  us  about  like  an  ignis  fatuus^  by  which  travellers  are 
decoyed  into  the  mire."    Thus  Gray  describes  it : — 

How  Will-a'-Wisp  misleads  nighl-giuing  clowns 
O'ec  hills,  and  sinking  tx^pt.  tind  pathleu  down^. 

In  Scotland,  one  of  the  names  for  this  appearance  is  "  Dank  Will  " 
and  in  Ireland  its  is  known  as  "  Miscann  Many";  an  allusion  to 
which  occurs  in  Croker's  "  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ireland  ' 
in  the  story  of  the  "  Spirit  Horse,"  where  Morty  Sullivan  is  so  sadly 
deluded  by  it. 

Again,  the  term  "  Fire-drake,"'  which  is  jocularly  used  in  "  Henry 
Vin."  (Act  V.  sc  4)  for  a  man  with  a  red  face,  was  one  of  the 
popular  names  for  the  Will-o'-thc-Wisp;  in  aJlusion  to  which  Burton 
in  his  "  Anatomic  of  Melancholy  "  says :  '*  Fiery  spirits  or  devils 
are  such  as  commonly  work  by  fire-drakes  or  igrus  fati/i,  which  lead 
men  often  in  jlumina  et  pracipitia."  It  appears,  also,  that  in  Shake- 
speare's day  "  a  walking  fire  "  was  another  common  name  for  the 
WUl-o'-the-Wisp ;  to  which  he  probably  refers  in  "King  Lear"  (Act 
iv.  sc  3),  where,  Gloster's  torch  being  seen  in  the  distance,  the  fool 
says,  "  Look,  here  comes  a  walking  fire  ; "  whereupon  Edgar  replies, 
"This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibet ;  he  begins  at  Curfew  and 
walks  till  the  first  cock."  Hence  Mr.  Hunter'  considers  that  Flib- 
bertigibet was  a  rame  for  the  ^Vill-o'-ihc-Wisp.  That,  however,  this 
phenomenon  was  known  as  the  '*  Walking  Fire"  is  evident  from  the 
old  stor>-  "  How  Robin  Goodfcllow  led  a  company  of  Fellowcs  out 
of  their  way."  ^  "  A  company  of  young  men  having  been  making 
merry  with  their  sweethearts  were,  at  their  coming  home,  to  come 
over  a  heath.  Robin  Goodfellow,  knowing  of  it,  met  them,  and,  to 
make  some  pastime,  he  led  them  up  and  down  the  heath  a  whole 
night,  so  that  they  could  not  get  out  of  it :  for  he  went  before  them 
in  the  shape  of  '  a  walking  fire,'  which  they  all  saw  and  followed  nil 

'  A  "Kire-drake"  appears  to  have  been  >1>o  sn  artiiid&I  rirework~-as  In 
Midtlleton's  "Five  Galknu":— 

But.  like  litcdrakes. 
Mounted  a  littte,  gave  a  crack,  and  fell. 

■  ffev  /litutrtUioHs  oftht  Li/u  Stu^'tt,  and  Writinp  of  5Aaiei^wre/-\,  v\x. 
•  }l*iUn'§^aiiyAfy/M^0/S/taiesptare^  187$.     i%, 
rou  cCL.  so.  tSoj.  J- 
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the  day  did  appear;  then  Robin  left  them^  and  at  his  departure  spalc! 
these  words — 

Gel  home,  you  merry  lads, 
Tell  your  munmic*  and  f  oiir  dads, 
Ami  all  (liuse  ihat  i)cul-«  ilcsirc 
How  you  saw  a  walking  fire; 
Wtiiicthr*  that  rfoe  smile  and  lispe 
Um  to  call  me  Willy  Wiipc." 

The  \Vill-o'-lhe-Wisp  is  not,  it  would  seem,  conlmcd  lo  land — sailors 
oftco  meeting  with  it  at  sea — an  elegant  dcscriplioii  of  which  is 
given  by  Arid  in  the  "  Tempest "  (Act  i.  sc  2) : — 

Sometimes  I'd  divide 
I  iVod  bum  in  many  pbccs  ;  on  the  topnusl, 

The  yaids  ami  liuwspil  ;  would  I  llamc  dtstinctly, 

Then  incct  and  join. 

It  i$  called  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  St  Hclene's  or  St.  Telme's  fires  ;  by  the  Italians,  the 
fire  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Nicholas.'  It  is  also  known  as  the  fire  of 
St.  Helen,  St.  Herm,  and  St.  Clare,  Whenever  it  appeared  as  a 
single  flame  it  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  Helena,  the  sister 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  to  bring  ill  luck,  from  the  calamities  which 
this  lady  is  known  to  have  caused  in  the  Trojan  war.  U'hen  it  came 
as  a  double  fiamc,  it  was  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  accounted 
a  good  omen.  It  has  a!so  been  described  as  a  little  blaze  of  fire, 
sometimes  appearing  by  night  on  the  tops  of  soldiers'  lances,  or 
at  sea  on  masts  and  sailyards,  whirling  and  leaping  in  the  twinkUng 
of  :in  eye  from  one  place  to  another.  According  to  some,  it  never 
appears  but  after  a  tempest,  and  is  supposed  to  lead  people  to 
suicide  by  drowning.  Douce,*  commenting  on  the  p.issage  in  the 
"Tempest,"  quoted  above,  thinks  that  Shakespeare  consulted  Bat- 
man's "Golden  books  of  the  leaden  goddes,"  who,  speaking  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  says:  "They  were  figured  like  two  lamps  or 
crescent  lights,  one  on  the  top  of  a  mast,  the  other  on  the  stem  or 
forcship."  He  adds  that  if  the  first  light  ap^jears  in  the  forcship 
and  ascends  upwards,  it  is  a  sign  of  good  luck  ;  if  either  light  b^ins 
at  the  top-mast  and  descends  towards  the  sea,  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
tempest.  In  taking,  therefore,  the  latter  position,  Ariel  had  fulfilled 
the  commands  of  Prospero  to  raise  a  sionn.  This,  then,  coincides 
with  the  following  lines  ^  : — 

'  Grand's  /■.'/.  Aatiq.,   1S49,  iii.  4OO-401. 
'  Deuce's  JlluHralifHs  cf  Shahfspenrt^  18J9,  3. 
*  ^ivirinnin'5  Wfather  tore,  igj. 
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\/uX  n^lit  I  »w  Saint  Elmu's  slar^, 

With  their  cliuciing  lanterns  ail  at  play 
On  the  io|>3  of  th«  mnats  ami  lipa  of  ihe  span. 

And  I  knew  we  should  hare  foal  weather  that  day, 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  phenomenon  is  recorded  in**  Ha  kluyt's 
Voyages  "  (1598,  iii.  450) :  "  I  do  renoeraber  that  in  the  great  and 
boisterous  storm  of  this  foul  weather,  in  the  night  there  came  upon 
the  top  of  our  mainyard  and  tnaiumast  a  certain  little  light,  much 
like  unto  the  light  of  a  little  candle,  which  the  Spaniards  call  the 
Cutrpo  SatUo.  Tliis  light  continued  aboord  our  ship  about  three 
houres,  flying  from  mast  to  mast,  and  from  top  to  top ;  and  some- 
limes  it  would  be  in  two  or  three  places  at  once."  This  meteor 
was  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  spirit,  and  by  others  an  exhalation 
of  moist  vapours,  thought  to  be  engendered  l>y  foul  and  tempestuous 
weather. 

Referring,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  legends  associated  with  the 
Will- o'-the- Wisp,  we  may  mention  that  these,  although  differing  in 
many  respects,  generally  invest  this  strange  mimicry  in  nature  with 
the  supernatural  element,  which  is  said  to  be  generally  exercised  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  deluding,  in  some  way  way  or  other,  the  benighted 
traveller.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  in  past  centuries  whatever 
phenomena  were  of  an  apparently  illusive  or  hostile  character  were 
regarded  by  primitive  science  as  specially  designed  to  work  pain  or 
evil,  even  although,  by  way  of  treacherous  bait,  they  might  possess  the 
most  attractive  qualities.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Conway  has  pointed  out  in 
his  excellent Mork  on  "  Dcmonology  and  Devil  Lore" (i88o,  iL  212), 
because  many  a  pilgrim  "  perished  through  a  confidence  in  the  lake* 
ptctiu'es  of  the  mirage  which  led  to  carelessness  about  economising^ 
his  skin  of  water,  the  mirage  gained  its  present  name — Bahr  Sheitan, 
or  Devil's  Water."'  Thus,  oftentimes,  die  harmless  and  beautiful 
phenomena  in  nature  have  been  invested  with  an  evil  name ;  simply 
because  our  ancestors,  living  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  were 
unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  so  in  all  the  freshness 
of  their  creative  fancy  regarded  them  as  demoniacal  agencies  to 
thwart  and  hinder  man's  progress  in  moral  culture.  Strange,  there- 
fore, as  it  may  seem,  we  in  our  nineteenth  century  have  in  many  of 
the  legends  that  survive  in  this  and  other  countries  relics  of  Aryan 
science,  which,  although  meaningless  to  the  casual  observer,  yet 
embody  the  teaching  of  primitive  man. 

In  this  country  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp  has  been  connected  with  the 
fairy  race  from  early  times,  a  fact  proved  by  its  old  isamt  o^  tWtxt. 
TAtf  Mine  notion,  too,  existed  in  Gennany^  (ox  GutoWV  vcAQvmi 
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that  it  was  there  formerly  known  as  Klglicht ;  and  in  Denmark  as 
Vaettylis.  On  this  point  Mr.  Brand'  has  rightly  remarked  that  the 
naturalists  of  the  dark  ages  "  owed  many  obligations  to  our  fairies, 
for  whatever  they  found  wonderful  and  could  not  account  for,  ihey 
easily  got  rid  of  by  charging  to  their  account.  Thus  they  called 
those  which  have  since  been  stipposed  to  have  been  the  heads  of 
arrows  or  spears,  before  the  use  of  iron  was  known,  Elfshots^  In 
tlie  same  way  Shakespeare  uses  the  expression  "  Elf:sh-marked  ";• 
and  also  speaks  of  Elf-locks  in  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet "' — 

This  U  lha.t  veiy  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  orhorsn  in  the  night 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foiil  shittiih  hairs. 
Which,  once  unianglod,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

disease,  too,  consisting  of  a  hardness  of  the  side  was  in  days  gone 
by  termed  Elf-cake.  Jusi,  then,  as  the  fairies  were  supposed  to  be 
guilty  of  committing  various  pranks  as  seen  in  the  stmdry  mishaps 
that  befall  humanity,  so  the  Will-o'-lhe-Wisp  wiih  its  treacherous 
light  was  reckoned  amongst  them.  Thus  Shakespeare  represents 
Puck  as  transforming  himself  into  a  fire,  by  which  he  clearly  alluded 
to  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp;  and  it  may  be  remembered  how  the  fairy 
asks  him  ^ — 

Arc  you  not  be 
That  fright  the  mai-lciii  of  iht  villagcry. 
Mislead  night -wAmlcrcr!,  laughing  at  their  hnnn  : 

We  have  already  noticed,  too,  Sliakcspeare's  allusion  to  Ariel's  assuming 
this  form,  who,  like  Puck,  is  a  fair)'.  The  term  Puck,  which  is  evidently 
the  same  as  the  old  word  "  Pouke,"  a  devil  or  evil  spirit,  still  survives, 
although  its  spelling  in  lapse  of  years  has  become  somewhat  altered. 
The  following  passage  from  a  modem  writer"  proves  loo  that  in  some 
places  the  idea  of  Puck  as  a  delusive  fairy  haunting  the  tvoods  and 
fields  is  not  yet  extinct :  "  The  peasants  in  certain  districts  of  Wor- 
cestershire say  that  they  are  sometimes  what  they  call '  Poake-IeddeD,' 
that  is,  they  are  occasionally  waylaid  in  the  night  by  a  mischievous 
Bpritc  whom  they  call  Poake,  who  leads  them  into  ditches,  bogs, 
pools,  and  other  such  scrapes,  often  sets  up  a  loud  laugh,  ami  lea%'<s 
them,  quite  bewildtered,  in  the  lurch.**    This  corresponds  with  what  rn 

'  Pop.  Anii'f.,  1849,  ii.  490, 

*  '•  Richard  III,'  Act  i.  ic.  3. 

•  "  Romeo  and  Juiiet,"  Act  I.  sc.  4. 

•  "Mid»ummcr  Night's  Dreim,"  Act.  i.  cc.  I. 

*  Mr.  /.  Allie*'  Oh  fU  /^i?  F<Um(ii. 
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Devon  is  called  being  Pixy-led;  and  vanous  stories  are  toM  how  the 
frolicsome  pixies  deceive  travellers  willi  tlie  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  and 
chuckle  over  their  dismay  when  they  arc  lost  for  a  time  on  the  moor. 
By  moonlight  the  Pixy-Monarch  was  supposed  to  hold  his  court,  where, 
like  Titania,  he  gave  his  subjects  their  several  charges.  Some  were 
sent  to  the  mines,  where  they  cither  good-naturedly  led  the  miner  to 
the  richest  lode,  or  maliciously,  by  noises  imitating  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  and  by  "  false  fires,"  drew  him  on  to  the  worst  ore  in  the 
mine.     Countless  are  the  stories  told  in  Devonshire  of  these  Pixy 

t illusions;  and  a  popular  means  of  counteracting  them  was  to  turn 
one's  coat  inside  out — a  remedy  which  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
in  other  parts  of  England^  being  mentioned  by  Bishop  Corbet  in  his 
'*  Iter  Uoreale  "  :— 
Wiiliam  fouud 
^^  A  mean  foi  our  ddivciancc     Tume  your  cloakci) 

^B  Quoth  hee,  fur  Ftick  U  bii$y  in  these  o«kes  ; 

^B  Ifevcr  wee  at  Boiwcrth  Hill  be  fourx], 

^B  Then  tume  yout  clonkes,  for  this  is  laicy  cround. 

In  Cornwall,  a  strong  belief  prevails  about  the  mischievous  pranks 
of  the  piskies,  and  they  are  the  subject  of  numerous  superstitions. 
I  They  are  said  to  control  the  mist,  and  to  have  the  power,  when  so 
^K  disposed,  of  casting  a  thick  veil  over  llie  traveller  as  he  returns  home 
^^  after  sunseL  Hence  tlie  peasant  may  occasionally  be  heard  uttering 
the  following  petition  with  a  certain  degree  of  faith: — 

Jack  o'  the  Lantern,  Joan  the  wnd, 
Wlio  tickled  the  maid  acd  made  her  mad, 
Litfht  nic  home,  the  weather's  bail. 

By  the  Dorsetshire  folk,  this  mysterious  fairy  is  called  a  Pexy  and 
Coli)exy ;  and  in  Hampshire  the  Colt-plxy  was  the  supposed  sprite 
who  led  horses  into  bogs  and  other  outlandish  places.  Ontc  more, 
as  a  further  proof  of  the  connection  of  the  elfin  or  fairy-face  with  the 
ignis  /at uus,  it  may  be  noted  that  "  Mab-led,"  pronounced  Mob-led, 
signified  led  astray  by  a  Will -o"- the- Wisp.  Why,  however,  the  fairy 
Queen  Mab  should  be  thus  introtiuL-ed  oiiginated,  no  doubt,  in  her 
fondness  of  playing  jokes,  as  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  above  from  **  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  tl:e  Will-o'-lhe-Wisp  is  a  strolling 
demon  or  sp-jctre,  bent  upon  doing  mischief,  who  once  upon  a  lime 
gained  admittance  into  a  monastery  as  a  scullion  and  played  the 
monks  all  kinds  of  pranks.  The  followers  of  Marmion  attributed  the 
m)-sterious  disasters  that  befell  them  at  Giflbrd  Castle  to  the  guidance 
of  the  assumed  ecc/esiatic— "  The  Cuised.  Vaitftct" — 5.xA  ^T(.v^^iaR&. 
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the  belief  that  it  had  been  better  for  them  had  they  been  lantern*led 
by  Friar  Rush  — 

Wh&t  else  bat  evil  could  betide, 
Witb  that  cwrseil  Palmer  for  our  guide? 
Better  we  lud  through  in;re  and  biuh 
Been  knlem-led  by  Friar  Rush. 

The  wandering  demon,  it  seems,  wus  Tcnomi  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  by  the  familiar  name  of  "Spunlcie,"  whose  freaks  and 
mischievous  character  form  the  subject-matter  of  numerous  length- 
ened tales.  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  his  "  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  Vale  of 
Stralhmore"  (1875,  100),  tells  us  bow  "mnnya  poor  benighted  wighl 
hath  this  uncannic  warlock  driven  to  his  wits'-end  by  his  uncouth 
gambols  and  deceptive  Hglit,  and  many  a  bold  and  valiant  knight 
hath  he  laid  kors  ife  combat  on  the  marshy  plain."  Milton  in  his 
"Paradise  I^st"  (ix.  034),  whilst  explaJuing  the  philosophy  of  this 
superstitious  appearance,  alludes  to  ttic  notion  which  associates  It 
with  an  evil  S])irit  in  the  well-known  lines: — 

A  wantltring  fire, 
Comi>aci  of  tinauoiig  vapour,  which  the  niglit 
Condenses,  snd  the  cold  cdvitdiu  nnind, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
Wliich  ofl,  Ihey  say,  Mime  evil  spiril  allendii, 
Ilovcrinp  and  blizing  with  ileUisive  light, 
Misleads  ih'  ama^'d  night -wand 're  r  from  \t\%  way 
To  bogs  and  roircs,  and  ofl  through  pood  or  [wol. 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost  from  succour  far. 

In  Nonnandy,  the  peasant  believes  that  the  WUl-o'-the-Wisp  is  a 
cruel  and  malicious  spirit  whom  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  encounter. 
Mdlle.  Bosquet,  in  her  "  Norraandie  Romanesque  et  Mervcilieuse," 
says  that  it  follows  and  persecutes  any  unfortunate  person  who  runs 
away  from  it ;  his  only  chance  of  escape,  when  sorc-prcst,  being  to 
throw  himself  on  his  face  and  to  invoke  the  Divine  assistance. 
Hence  the  Fcux  Follet,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  source  of  terror,  and  its 
weird  appearance  is  much  dreaded  by  old  and  young;  many  stories 
being  told  of  the  injury  done  to  unwary  travellers  by  its  wicked 
knavery. 

Again,  a  Danisli  traditiou  affirms  that  J ack-o'- Lanterns  are  tlie 
spirits  of  unrighteous  men,  who  by  a  fabc  glimmer  seek  to  mislead 
the  wayfarer  and  to  decoy  him  into  bogs  and  moors.  The  best 
safeguard  against  them,  when  they  appear,  is  to  turn  one's  cap  indde 
out.  One  should  never  point  at  them,  as  they  will  corae  if  pointed 
at    Jt  is  also  ssiid  that  if  any  one  calls  \\vtm,  vW^ '«\Vl  come  and 
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Ugbtthe  person  who  called.^  A  popular  belief  in  Sweden  says  that 
"Jack-with-thc-Lantcrn"  was  formerly  a  mover  of  landmarks,  and 
for  his  onjust  acts  is  doomed  to  wander  backwards  and  forwards, 
witli  a  light  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  in  search  of  something.  Thus, 
he  who  in  his  lifetime  has  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime  is  believed  to 
have  no  peace  or  rest  in  his  grave  after  deaih,  but  to  rise  every 
midnightf  and  with  a  lantern  in  hi?  hand  to  proceed  to  the  spot 
where  in  days  gone  by  the  landmark  had  stood  which  he  had 
fraudulently  removed.  On  reaching  the  place,  however,  he  is  seized, 
aays  Mr.  Thorpe,  with  the  same  desire  wliich  instigated  him  la  Iiis 
lifetime  when  he  went  fortli  to  remove  his  neighbour's  landmark,  and 
he  sajs  as  he  goes,  in  a  harsh  hoarse  voice  :  "  Ii  is  right  !  it  is  right  I 
it  is  right  !"  l>ut  on  bis  returning,  qualms  of  conscience  and  anguish 
seize  him,  and  he  then  exclaims  :  "  It  is  wrong  I  it  is  wrong  !  it  is 
wrong  !  "  There  is  also  a  Danish  tradition  which  infom^s  us,  that 
near  Skovby,  on  the  isle  of  Falster,  llieic  are  many  J ack-o'- Lanterns. 
They  are  believed  to  be  the  soul  of  land- measurers,  who,  having  in 
their  lifetime  perpetrated  uijustice  in  their  measurements,  arc  doomed 
to  run  up  Skovby  bakke  at  midnight,  which  they  measure  with  red 
hot  irons,  exclaiming,  ''  Here  is  the  clear  and  right  boundary  !  from 
here  to  there."  By  another  curious  notion  the  WiU-o'-the- Wisps  are 
represented  to  be  the  souls  of  unbaptized  clildrcn.  On  one  occasion,^ 
a  Dutch  parson  happening  to  go  home  to  his  village  late  one  evening 
fell  in  with  no  less  than  three  of  these  fiery  phenomena.  Remem- 
bering them  to  be  the  souls  of  unbaptized  children,  he  solemnly 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  pronounced  the  words  of  baptism  over 
them.  Much,  however,  to  his  consternation  and  surprise,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  a  thousand  or  more  of  these  apparitions  suddenly 
made  theirappearance- -no  doubt  all  earnestly  wanting  to  be  baptized. 
The  good  man,  runs  the  story,  was  so  terribly  frightened,  that,  for- 
getting all  his  kind  intentions,  he  took  to  liis  heels  and  ran  home  as 
fast  as  his  legs  coutd  take  him.  In  Lusatia,  where  llie  same  superstition 
prevails,  tliese  fires  are  supposed  to  be  quite  harmless  ;  and  the  souls 
of  the  imbaptizcd  children  to  be  relieved  from  their  destined  wanderings 
so  soon  as  any  pious  hand  throws  a  handful  of  consecrated  ground 
after  them.'  A  Brittany  piece  of  folk-lore  is  that  the  "  Porte-brandon  " 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  cliild  bearing  a  torch,  which  he  turns  round 
like  a  burning  wheel — occasionally  setting  fire  to  the  villages  which 
from)  some   inexplicable  cause  are  suddenly  ^vrappcd   in   (lames. 

'  Thorpe's  i^^tk-Gtrtnan  Mylholty^^  1851,  iL  211. 
■  Engel's  AtuHiai  Myths  anJ  fattt,  1S76,  i.  207. 
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According  to  a  Netherlandish  tradition,*  because  the  soula  of  these 
wretched  children  cannot  enter  Heaven,  they,  under  the  form  of 
"Jack-o". Lanterns,"  take  their  abode  in  forests,  and  in  dark  ai>d 
desert  places,  where  they  mourn  over  their  bitter  lot  Whenever  they 
arc  fortunate  enough  to  see  any  one,  they  run  up  and  hasten  before 
him,  in  order  to  show  the  way  to  some  water  that  they  may  get  bap- 
tized. Should  no  one  take  compassion  on  them,  it  is  said  that  they 
must  for  ever  remain  without  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Among  other  legends  connected  with  this  subject,  we  may 
mention  one  current  on  the  Continent  thus  recorded  by  Carl  Eogel' 
On  llic  ridge  of  the  high  Rhon,  near  Bischofsheim,  there  arc  two 
morasses,  known  as  the  red  and  black  morass — where  two  Wllagcs 
are  reported  to  have  stood  which  sunk  into  the  earth  on  account  of 
the  dissolute  life  of  the  inhabitants."  On  these  two  morasses  there 
appear  at  night  maidens  in  the  shape  of  dazzling  apparitions  of  light. 
They  float  and  tlulter  over  the  light  of  ilieir  former  home ;  but  are 
now  less  freijuently  seen  than  in  the  olden  time.  A  good  many 
years  ago,  two  or  three  of  these  fiery  maidens  came  occasionally  to 
the  village  of  Wiistersachsen  and  mingled  with  the  dancers  at  wakes. 
They  sang  with  inexpressible  sweetness ;  but  they  never  remained 
beyond  midnight  When  their  allowed  time  had  elapsed  there  always 
came  flying  a  white  dove,  which  they  followed.  Then  ihcy  went  to 
the  mountain  singing,  and  soon  vanished  out  of  the  si^ht  of  the 
people  who  followed,  watching  them  with  curiosity.  A  Normandy 
tradition  says  that  the  ignis  fatuui  is  the  spirit  of  some  unhappy 
woman,*  who,  as  a  punishment,  is  destined  to  run  la  fourolU  to 
expiate  her  intrigues  with  a  minister  of  tlie  church;  and  on  this 
account  it  is  designated  Ui  Fourolle.  A  somewhat  similiar  belief 
once  prevailed  in  this  country,  for  we  are  told "  that  the  lights  which 
are  usually  seen  in  churchyards  and  moorish  places  were  repre- 
sented by  the  popish  clergy  to  be  "  souls  come  out  of  purgatory  all 
in  flame,  to  move  the  people  £o  pray  for  their  entire  deliverance  ;  by 
which  they  gulled  them  of  much  money  to  say  mass  for  them,  every 
one  thinking  it  might  be  the  soul  of  his  or  her  deceased  relations." 
This  superstition  is  alluded  to  in  the  "Comical  Pilgrim's  Pilgrimage 
into  Ireland  "{1723,  92):  "An  ignii  fatuus  the  silly  people  deem 

'  Thorpe's  Ncrth-Gtrwan  Myth,}icgy,  iij.  22a 
'  Atudral  Atylhs  ami  Ftu/s,  i.  308. 

'  Cf.  similar  t»lc  in  Hunt'*  Pof^thr  Remamtt  o/tht  IVaf  ef  Engiand. 
*  See  Mdlle.  IbM<{uel's  ^ormandie  KomaNesque  et  Meri-^lleusf, 
»  A  WemitrfMl Hifiorytf  all  Ikt  Stor^Hi,  eti.,  and  U^h  thai  Imd Ptopte  Oid  ej 
Mt/f  any  tM  fAf  /Vi^t,  1704,  75,  quoicd  by  Viand,  Pof.  Amv{.  \u.  TftO. 
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to  be  a  soul  broken  out  of  purgatory."  It  is  also  said  that  the  Will- 
o'-the-Wisp  is  the  soul  of  a  priest  *  who  has  been  condemned  to 
expiate  his  vows  of  perpetual  chastity  by  wandering  about ;  and 
Mr.  Thorns  says  it  is  ver>'  probable  that  it  is  to  some  similar  belief 
existing  in  this  country  at  the  tirae  when  he  wrote  that  Milton  alludes 
in  "  L'AUt^o,"  when  he  says : — 

Sh«  WAS  pinched  ani!  pulletl,  she  isXA, 
And  he  by  Friar's  t&nthom  Ie(3. 

Once  more,  in  Altmark,  Will-o'-the-Wisps  are  supposed  to  be 
souls  of  lunatics  unable  to  rest  in  their  graves,  and  are  kno*™  as 
"  Light-men."  Although  they  may  sometimes  mislead  they  often 
guide  rightly,  especially  if  a  small  coin  be  thrown  them. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  principal  legends  and  superstitions  that 
have  been  connected  with  this  strange  phenomenon,  the  majority 
of  which,  while  investing  it  with  a  supernatural  origin,  regard  it  as 
an  object  of  terror ;  and,  on  this  account,  in  our  own  and  other 
countnes,  the  peasantry  still  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
It  was  formerly  thought  to  have  something  ominous  in  its  nature, 
and  to  presage  death  and  other  misfortune.  Thus,  in  Buckingliani- 
shire,'  a  species  of  this  plienomenon,  locally  known  as  "the  wat," 
was  said  to  haunt  prisons.  Oftentimes  before  the  arrival  of  the  judges 
at  the  assizes  it  has,  we  are  told,  been  known  to  make  iis  appearance 
like  a  little  flame,  being  considered  fatal  to  every  prisoner  to  whom  it 
became  visible.  The  same  drearl  is  attached  to  it  in  Sussex,  and 
Mrs.  I^thani,  in  her  *' West  Sussex  Superstitions,"^  tells  us  tlwit  in 
a  village  where  she  once  resided  the  direction  of  its  rapid  undulat- 
ing movement  was  always  carefully  obsen'cd,  from  an  anxiety   to 

:rtain  where  it  would  disappear,  as  it  was  beHcved  to  be — 

The  hateful  raewenger  of  \vtvrj  things. 
Of  death  and  dolour  telling 

to  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  iicarcit  that  spot.  Considerable 
alarm  was  on  one  occasion  created  by  a  pale  light  being  obsen-ed 
to  move  over  the  bed  of  a  sick  person,  and,  after  flickering  for  some 
time  in  different  parts  of  tlie  room,  [o  vanish  through  the  window. 
It  happened,  however,  Oiat  tlie  myster)*  was  soon  afterwards  cleared 
up,  for,  as  Mrs.  Latham  tells  us,  "when  reading  lu  her  room  after 
midnight,  all  at  once  something  fell  upon  the  open  page  and 
appeared  to  have  ignited  it     She  soon  perceived  tliat  the  light  pro- 

'  Thoms's  NfiUlth  iftt  Shaitsf^art,  65. 
*  Brand's  P^f.  Antiq.  lii,  402. 
»  .^^  I.i>rt  XtierJy  i.  5J. 
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ceeded  from  a  luminous  insect,  which  proved  to  be  the  male  glow- 
worm." In  the  same  way  the  "Corpse  candle"  in  Wales,  also 
called  the  "fetch-light,"  or  "dead-man's  candle,"  is  regarded  as 
an  ominous  sign,  and  believed  to  be  a  forerunner  of  death.  Some- 
times it  apixiars  in  the  form  of  a  plain  lallow  candle  in  the  hand  of 
a  ghost,  and  at  other  times  it  looks  like  a  "stately  flambeau, 
stalking  along  unsupported,  burniiig  with  a  ghastly  blue  Hamc.'  "  It 
is  considered  dangerous  to  interft-rc  with  this  fatal  portent ;  and 
pL'fsons  who  have  attempted  to  check  its  course  are  reported  to  liavc 
come  severely  to  grief;  many  actually  being  struck  down  where  they 
stood  as  a  punishment  for  their  audacit)'.  A  Carm-irthcnshirc 
tradition,  recorded  by  Mr.  Wirt  Sykes,  relates  that  one  day  when  the 
coach  which  runs  between  IJandilo  and  Carmarthen  was  passing  by 
Golden  Grove,  three  corpse  cnndles  were  observed  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  gliding  down  the  stream  which  runs  near  the  road.  All 
the  passengers  saw  them.  A  few  days  after,  some  men  were  about 
t^. cross  the  rivqr  near  there,  when  one  of  ihem  expressed  his  fear  at 
venturing,  as  the  river  was  flooded,  and  he  remained  behind.  Thus 
tlie  fatal  number  crossed  the  river— three — Uirce  corpse -candles 
having  foretold  their  fate ;  and  all  were  drowned.  In  conclusion, 
we  would  only  add  that  Will -o' -the- Wisps  have  long  ago  happily 
disappeared  from  all  marshes  and  lowlands  a*!  soon  as  drained  and 
brought  under  cultivation — these  "wildfires,"  as  they  have  been 
called,  preferring  some  supposed  haunted  and  desolate  bog  for  their 
habitation. 

'  Wirl  Sili«,  Britifh  Celiins,  159. 
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CENTRAL  AFRICA  has  lately  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  .and  its  secrets  are  being  npidly  made  known  by 
the  various  expeditions  which  have  been  sent  thiiher  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  the  work  of  exploration  part  is  being  taken  by  more 
tlian  one  of  the  European  nations.  Travellers,  missionaries,  and 
traders  are  combining  to  make  us  acquainted  with  these  populous 
regions,  and  engaging  in  a  friendly  rivalry  in  opening  them  to 
civilisation  and  to  commerce.  A  great  impetus  has  been  given  by 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  at  whose  Invitation  a  geographical  con- 
ference was  held  at  Brussels  in  September  1876.  This  was  followed 
by  the  despatch  of  several  expeditions  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  African  Association,  and  the  work  was  soon  taken  up 
by  our  Royal  Geographical  Society.  A  special  fund  was  raised, 
and  Messrs.  Keith  Johnston  and  Joseph  Thomson  were  selected  to 
lake  command  erf  the  expedition.  The  former  of  these  had  already 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  an  explorer  in  South  America,  and  his 
companion  was  well  qualified  by  bis  attainments  as  a  geologist  and 
naturalisL  The  funds  which  came  in  did  not  allow  the  Society  to 
embark  in  a  very  ambitious  undertaking,  but  a  route  was  decided 
upon,  the  exploration  of  which  could  but  add  materially  to  our  know- 
ledge of  tropical  Africa.  Between  the  east  coast  and  the  nortliem 
end  of  Lake  N>'assa,  and  onwards  to  the  Tanganyika,  there  was  yet 
much  untrodden  ground  tlirough  which  there  might  be  facilities 
for  the  formation  of  trade  routes  to  those  lakes,  and  it  was  this  country 
that  the  travellers  were  instructed  to  explore. 

Leaving  England  in  November  1878,  Johnston  and  Thomson 
arrived  at  Zanzibar,  the  starting-point  for  all  expeditions  Into  Eastern 
Africa,  in  the  early  days  of  1879.  A  few  days' delay  at  Aden  on 
the  ifray  was  made  use  of  for  a  short  exploratory  trip  across  to 
Somali-land,  the  fruits  of  which  were  sent  home  in  a  paper  entitled 
*'  Four  Days  in  Berberah,"  containing,  besides  a  general  description 
of  the  place  and  people,  some  valuable  obsenaUous  ouv^'t  ^w5vs«ei 
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and  physical  geography  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  Zanzibar  prepa- 
rations had  to  be  made  for  the  journey  into  the  interior,  and  carriers 
engaged  for  the  necessary  impedimenta  of  the  expedition.  They 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure,  through  Bishop  Steere,  the  services 
of  Chuma,  Livingstone's  Ihvoiiriie  attendant,  as  headman  of  their 
party.  Then,  as  some  weeks  remained  before  the  breaking  up  of 
the  rainy  season,  Johnston  utilised  it  by  a  visit  to  the  mountainous 
•  country  of  UsambAra.  An  interesting  account  of  this  visit  was 
published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  "  ' 
(Sept.  1879),  accompanied  by  some  geological  notes  by  Thomson. 
ITiis  country  "  may  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of  all  Africa,  There 
v.'is  a  little  bit  of  arid,  level,  Lininhabited  desert,  a  bit  of  undulating, 
cultivated,  and  populous  country,  ajid  beyond  that  a  tract  of  mountain 
forest  and  stiff  climbing.  The  magnitude  of  the  trees  and  the 
density  of  the  forest/' writes  Johnston,  *' exceeded  anjthing  I  had 
imagined  in  Africa,  and  reminded  me  of  Northern  Paraguay,  only 
here  there  is  much  less  variety  in  the  tree  forms."  The  geological 
fomnations  noted  were  the  metamorphic  gneiss  of  the  inland  hiUs, 
succeeded  by  sandstones  and  limestones  of  tlie  carboniferous  series, 
two  old  sea  beaches  of  the  tertiary  period  formed  by  successive 
upheavals  of  ihc  African  coast,  and  lastly,  the  alluvium  of  the 
Pangani  river. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  rains  had  abated  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  travellers  to  make  a  start,  and  they  left  Zanzibar  on  board  one  of 
the  Sultan's  steamships  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Dar-es-Salaam,  a 
short  distance  to  the  south.  Hesides  their  large  following  of  1 50  men, 
ihcy  were  accompanied  so  far  by  Dr.  Kirkj  who  rendered  them  such 
nelp  as  his  experience  enabled  hira  to  confer.  A  day  or  two  later 
the  party  set  out  for  the  interior,  with  the  indispensable  African 
accompaniments  of  shooting,  blowing  of  horns,  drumming  and 
shouting.  Proceeding  first  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  it  passed 
through  the  broad  level  tract  of  Uzaramo,  and  on  June  15  touched 
the  Ruiiji  or  Lufiji  river  al  the  village  of  Kimkumbl  This  river 
appears  to  take  a  large  bend  to  the  northward  from  the  point  where 
Captain  Elton  crossed  it  not  far  from  tlie  sea,  turning  again  at 
Kimkumbi  slightly  to  the  southward.  Its  bed  was  full  of  sand 
islands  and  banks,  with  snags  sticking  up  everywhere,  and  it  was 
thus  ill-adapted  for  navigation.  Although  Johnston  had  waited  some 
time  at  Zanzibar,  the  wet  season  was  not  yet  over,  and  the  first  [mri 

'  In  this  publicaiion  Julmston's  and  Thomson's  [Mi>rrs  niui  letters  on  the 
cxpeOiliou  (with  iiwips)  have  Ixren  from  lime  lo  time  published,  and  to  them  I  un 
cAw-rfj-  iadebtcJ  for  the  informatiya  contai&ci  in  \\iw  articVt. 
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of  the  journey  T\-as  accomplished  through  drenching  rain,  ihe  low 
sandy  plain  being  but  little  belter  than  a  marsh.  To  this  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 
AVhilst  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  Uzaramo,  Johnston  got  wet  through, 
and  was  too  intent  on  the  search  for  game  to  take  off  his  wet 
clothes.  Next  morning  he  complained  of  what  he  thought  was 
rheumatism  in  the  back,  and  dosed  himself  under  that  idea  till  more 
unmistakable  symptoms  convinced  him  that  he  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  d>'senlerj'.  Through  the  delay  in  the  application  of  the 
proper  remedies,  the  disease  became  so  much  the  more  difficult  to 
remove ;  the  onward  march  in  the  continual  rains  only  made 
Johnston  worse,  and  he  soon  had  to  be  carried  in  a  sort  of  hammock. 
He  got  gradually  weaker,  and  at  Behobeho,  about  ijo  miles  from 
Dar-es-Salaam,  he  died  (June  28).  Thus  was  one  more  added  to  the 
many  brave  travellers  who  have  found  a  grave  in  African  soil,  and 
Thomson,  a  young  man  22  years  of  age,  was  left  alone  in  charge  o( 
the  expedition.  It  is  sad  that  the  accomplished  young  traveller,  who 
had  qualified  himself  for  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  the 
studies  and  training  of  his  whole  life,  should  thus  have  succumbed 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  mission.  The  loss  to  geographical  science 
is  a  great  one,  for  had  he  lived  much  might  have  been  predicted  of 
the  ser\'ice  he  would  have  been  sure  to  render  in  the  exploration  of 
Africa.  It  n-as  well,  however,  that  his  companion  was  a  man  who 
would  not  give  way  to  difficulties  without  an  effort.  Young  as  he 
was,  and  unused  to  the  sextant  and  geographical  work,  he  might  well 
hesitate  long  over  the  quesrion  whether  he  ought  to  return  or  go 
for^vard.  He  ultimately  resolved  to  push  or,  and.  having  performed 
the  last  sad  offices  for  his  late  fellow-traveller,  started  on  July  2. 
His  constant  attention  to  Johnston  during  his  illness,  coupled  with 
the  anxieties  consequent  on  the  position  he  was  thrown  into,  brought 
on  a  fever  which  for  some  days  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  (ravelling. 
Crossing  the  water-parting  of  the  Lufiji  and  KJngani  rivers, 
Burton's  route  was  struck  at  Kirenguc.  or  Kilengue,'  where  Thomson 
was  so  weak  from  his  illness  that  he  was  obliged  to  rest  three  days. 
He  was  now  approaching  the  country  of  the  Wamahenge,  a  warlike 
race  held  in  great  dread  by  the  surrounding  population.  One  day 
the  more  forward  of  Thomson's  porters  rushed  back  in  a  scare, 
shouting  "  \^'amahenge !  Wamahenge!"  By  a  display  of  courage 
and  friendliness  Thoroscn  sarisfied  the  warriors— they  were  returning 
from  a  fighting  expedition — of  his  peaceful  intentions,  and  received 

'Whilst  Burton  u«5  ihe  interchangeable  letter  r  itv  ^tfuetnu  Vttl\a,>\»^ 
^»iive  Mwef,  Thonvon  Mys  be  ipvari?.bly  hfAid  the  Uvvrt  -a***,  .  v.  ■:  ' 


00  their  ijarl  Uie  assurance  of  their  friendliness  towards  the  white  man. 
A  fraternal  com^jact  was  sealed  in  the  characteristic  African  manner 
by  Chuma  drinking  blood  from  the  breast  of  the  chiefs  son,  who  did 
the  same  from  Chuina's.  Tlie  vt^etalioa  beyond  Kireiigue  became 
charming,  quite  a  contrast  to  that  passed  through  before  Bchobeho. 
The  undulating  ground  hid  been  cut  by  the  rains  of  the  wet  season 
into  deep  narrow  glens,  which  had  become  clothed  with  a  rich 
tropical  flora.  The  banks  of  tJic  streams  wcro  adorned  with  creepers, 
palms,  mparmusi,  and  other  trees  of  varied  tint  and  form  growing  in 
profusion.  On  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  however,  owing  to  the  porous 
soil,  everything  green  was  shrivelled  up,  even  to  the  trees,  under  the 
fierce  sun.  "A  porous  surface  stratum  in  Africa  has  always  this 
result ;  if  the  surface  is  not  damp  and  marshy,  it  becomes  a  dcserL" 

Turning  to  the  south-west  from  Mgunda,  the  chief  town  of 
Khulu,  Thomson  struck  the  Ruaha,  one  of  the  two  rivers  which 
united  form  the  Rufiji,  in  about  37°  E.  longitude  (July  21).  Its 
breadth  was  then  about  150  yards,  with  a  depth  varying  from  two  to 
nine  feet.  Rapids  and  rocky  impediments  render  it  utterly  im- 
practicable for  canoe  navigation.  Here  a  little  folding-boat,  which 
had  been  carried  all  the  way  by  tvi"0  men,  was  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and  conve)'cd  the  men  and  bales  across  the  nver  without  the 
damage  or  loss  of  a  single  article.  They  had  now  entered  M'henge. 
On  arriving  at  irkomokero,  llie  chief  toft-n,  the  chief  would  not  hear 
of  Thomson's  proceeding  without  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  in  order 
that  his  people  might  see  himt  no  white  man  having  been  there 
before.  Thomson  took  advantage  of  the  stoppage  to  visit  the 
Urauga,  the  river  which  joins  the  Ruaha  lower  down.  This  river  was 
found  to  be  very  deep,  and  to  have  a  slow  current,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  navigable  for  the  largest  river  boats.  Thomson  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  guides  here,  and  it  was  only  after  giving  the  chief 
two  barrels  of  gunpowder  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  two  guides. 
With  these  he  recommenced  his  march  on  August  r,  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  many  stages  before  they  deserted,  and  it  afterwards  turned 
out  that  they  did  not  know  the  rest  of  the  way.  A  few  marches 
farther  brought  Thomson  into  the  Uhehe  country,  on  the  great 
plateau  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa.  For  several  days  he  passed 
through  a  sparsely  inhabited  country,  and  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  sufficient  food  for  hts  men.  The  Rualia  was  again  crossed 
in  safety,  and  a  south-westerly  course  was  taken  to  Mkubwasanga, 
the  town  of  the  head  chief  of  Uhehe. 

At  Mkubwasanga  Thomson  had  reached  the  longitude  of  the 
northern  extremity  o(  Lake  Nyasaa.and  tiOTO\\*nt:  ^.^t:^:  w.axOPitisvc\. 
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a  southward  directton  brought  him  to  the  completion  of  the  first  part 
of  his  mission.  On  September  22  he  looked  down  from  the  edge  of 
the  elevated  table  land  upon  the  waters  of  Nyassa,  4,000  feet  below 
htm,  stretching  away  into  the  southern  distance.  He  reached  its 
diore  at  a  point  about  six  miles  cast  of  Mbungo,  "without  accident 
of  any  kind,"  as  he  wrote  home,  "  and  in  excellent  condition  in  all 
respects."  The  Konde  or  Livingstone  Mountains,'  reported  by 
Lieutenant  Young  to  enclose  the  lake  at  its  northern  end,  appear  to 
be  the  escarpment  of  the  high  plateau  across  which  the  latter  part  of 
Thomson's  route  lay.  "  l-'rom  lat.  8"  50'  S.,"  Thomson  writes,  "  the 
country  suddenly  rises  from  an  altitude  of  about  3,500  to  7,000  feet, 
and  a  few  miles  farther  south  to  8,000  and  9,000,  representing  the 
general  level  of  an  old  plateau,  now  much  cut  up  by  numerous 
streams  into  narrow  valleys  of  great  depth.  This  height  extends  all 
the  way  to  Lake  Nyassa.  No  higher  altitude  on  our  route  was 
observed,  and  the  highest  point  reached  n-as  8,1 16  (bar.).  No  con- 
spicuous raoQUiain  was  seen,  and  the  Kondc  Mountains  are  a  range 
I  could  not  discover.  The  structure  of  this  plateau  is  of  soft  clay- 
slate  till  near  N)'assa,  where  the  rocks  become  volcanic" 

'ITie  travellers  rested  here  a  few  days,  and  they  then  rounded  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  lake,  crossing  a  large  stream  in  canoes. 
Thomson  was  here  enabled  to  send  home  letters  by  way  of  Living- 
stonia,  and  then  set  out  to  reach  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika.  This 
journey  does  not  apijear  to  have  presented  .nny  special  difiiculdes. 
The  route  lay  across  the  elevated  plateau  of  that  part  of  Africa  which 
varies  from  a  height  of  3,300  feet  above  the  sea  in  Konde,  the  country 
bordering  on  Nyassa,  to  6,500  feet  in  Nyika.  lake  Tanganyika  was 
reached  on  November  4,  and  Thomson  was  thus  able  to  setUe  the 
vexed  question  of  the  distance  between  the  two  lakes.  This  he  found 
to  be  only  about  250  miles,  thus  bringing  the  two  great  water  highways 
within  a  practicable  limit  of  communication.  On  Nov.  5  Thomson 
arrived  at  Pambcte,  a  village  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Tanganyika 
which  had  already  been  visited  by  Livingstone  and  Stanley.  Here, 
on  the  very  afternoon  of  his  arrival,  Thomson,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  delight,  was  joined  by  a  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  James  Stewart, 
C.£.|Of  the  Livingstonia  Mission  on  I^ke  Nyass.a,who,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  had  simultaneously  traversed  the  belt  of  land  intervening 
between  the  lakes.  Stewart  had  reached  Pambcte  by  a  route  a  little 
to  the  south  of  that  taken  by  Thomson,  and  one  much  more  favour- 
able for  portage.  He  started  from  the  Kambwe  Lagoon,  20  or  30 
miles  soutli-west  of   the  point  where  Thomson   left  Nyassa,  on 
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OcL  14,  and  reached  the  shore  of  Tanganlyika,  at  the  extremity  of  its 
most  easterly  bay,  on  November  4,  thus  completing  the  jouniey  in  a 
shorter  time  than  Thomson.  He  describes  his  route  as  very  practi- 
cable for  the  construction  of  a  road.  The  highest  elevation  reached 
was  5,400  feet  as  Tanganyika  was  approached,  but  the  rise  was  gradual, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  route  there  was  not  one  difficult 
ascent  The  distance  from  lake  to  lake  was  found  to  be  243  miles, 
Pambete  being  1 1  miles  farther.  The  climate  is  described  as  cool 
and  bracing ;  the  rainrall  is  large,  and  water  plentiful  even  in  the  dry 
weather.  Cattle  were  found  in  almost  every  village — an  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  the  destructive  tsetse  fly,  and  sheep  und  go.its  were  kept 
in  large  numbers.  Whilst  the  two  travellers  were  together,  observa- 
tions wtre  taken  to  settle  the  longitude  of  Pambete,  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  our  present  geographical  knowledge  of  this 
portion  of  inner  Africa.  Roth  travellers  agree  as  to  the  evidence  of 
a  periodical  rise  of  the  water  of  Lake  Tanganjika. 

Thomson  had  now  completed  the  task  which  had  been  set  him, 
but  now  that  he  was  on  Tanganyika  he  was  overcome  by  a  desire  to 
see  somewhat  more  of  it,  and  especially  to  visit  the  Lukuga  Kiver 
and  solve  the  mystery  about  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  So,  instead  of 
at  once  returning,  he  decided  on  a  journey  around  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake.  All  accouuls  agreed  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  lake  his  caravan  along  this  route,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  Ihc  mountains  ;  but  this  was  no  obstacle  to  his  project  leaving 
Pambete  on  November  10,  the  same  day  as  Stewart  departed  on  his 
zcturn  journey  to  Nyassa,  he  found  at  lendwe,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lofu  River,  a  suitable  place  to  leave  his  men  encamped  during  his 
absence.  Then  leaving  Chuma  in  charge,  he  started  on  his  march, 
taking  only  thirty  porters  and  a  supply  of  absolute  necessaries.  They 
-walked  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  where  they  were  able  to  do 
so,  and  frequently  had  splendid  views  of  ihe  opposite  shore,  which, 
thirty  miles  off,  stood  out  as  sharply  and  as  well  defined  as  if  only 
a  few  miles  away,  re\'ealing  every  notch  and  valley  with  their  varied 
tints  and  shades.  North  of  the  Ixifu  River  he  had  to  pass  tlirough 
Itawa,  at  the  capital  of  which  an  unpleasant  incident  occurred  that 
fortunately,  however,  did  not  lead  to  any  serious  consequences. 
Thomson  entered  the  town  in  advance  of  his  men,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  the  male  i>opulalion  iu  a  stale  of  great  excitement  ;  whilst 
he  was  inside  taking  shelter  from  ihe  rain,  they  barricaded  the  gate 
and  prevented  his  men  from  coming  in.  Thomson  put  a  good  face 
on  Uie  matter,  and  after  some  trouble  got  outside.  He  thet;  ^«iS, 
ineasei^ers  ro  the  chieft  inquiring  the  meamn^  o^  svacISv  a  %\.t*.w 
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reception,  and  by  dint  of  considerable  negotiation  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  affair  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  The  action  of  the 
Datives  was,  it  appears,  instigated  by  motives  of  fear  and  self-protec- 
tion. They  had  some  time  previously  experienced  treacherous  con- 
duct on  lilt  part  of  an  Arab,  who,  introducing  himself  in  a  friendly 
way  into  the  town,  took  possession  of  it.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  treacherous  conduct,  no  cara\'an  had  since  been  allowed  to  enter 
without  first  sending  due  notice.  A  large  present  did  not  suffice 
to  put  the  chief  in  a  good  humour,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
guide  was  obtained  to  take  the  party  farther  on  its  onward  march. 

The  physical  difficulties  of  the  route  proved  very  great,  exceeding 
any  that  had  been  encountered  al!  the  way  from  Dar-es- Salaam. 
There  was  not  a  mile  of  level  ground,  but  hills  followed  hills,  all  of 
the  most  precipitous  nature,  varied  only  here  and  there  by  some 
lower  ridge.  Seldom  was  camp  reached  until  long  after  midday, 
though  they  started  with  the  sun  in  the  morning  ;  the  portable  boat, 
which  had  been  brought  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  unfordable 
streams,  proved  itself  an  intolerable  burden,  and  more  than  once 
Thomson  was  only  dissuaded  from  destroying  it  by  the  eutrealies  of 
the  men  themselves.  The  population  beyond  Itawa  was  very  sparse, 
and  the  natives  met  with  were  generally  unfriendly,  though  Thomson's 
tact  and  temjwr  almost  always  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  hospi- 
tality. 'I"he  troubles  and  diiticultics  of  the  march,  however,  at  last 
brought  their  reward.  On  Christmas  day  Thomson  saw  the  Lukuga 
"  as  a  noble  river  flowing  with  rapid  movement  and  whirling  eddy 
away  to  llie  far  west,  unchecked  by  sandbars  or  papyrus,  and  requir- 
ing no  experiments  with  straws  or  other  objects  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  a  current."  This  Lukuga  river  had  been  first  seen  by 
Commander  Cameron,  who  in  1874  made  a  voyage  from  Ujiji 
round  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
its  outlet.  He  found  the  entrance  more  than  a  mile  across,  but 
closed  by  a  grass-grown  sandbank,  with  the  exception  of  a  channel 
300  or  4G0  yards  wide,  across  which  there  was  a  sill  where  the  surf 
broke  heavily  at  times,  although  there  was  more  than  a  fathom  of 
water  over  its  shallowest  part.  The  next  day  he  followed  the  river 
for  three  or  four  miles,  until  navigation  was  found  to  be  impossible 
in  consequence  of  the  masses  of  floating  vegetation.  The  current 
was  flowing  froin  the  lake.  This  seemed  to  settle  the  question  until 
Stanley  in  1876  sent  home  the  puzzling  report  of  his  visit  to  the 
river.  Stanley  went  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Cameron's 
farthest  j»oint,  and  he  very  decidedly  states  that  the  Lulcuga  is  not 
outlet  but  nn  jkf^wtnX.  of  the  lake    T\\ft  cwnttiV  \V\«ft  ^as  «Kceed- 
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ingly  slight,  for  it  required  some  ingenious  experiments  on  Stanley's 
part  to  satisfy  him  that  the  current  was  towards  tlie  lake.  He  lias 
formulated  a  curious  theory  to  the  effect  that  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
which  had  been  formed  by  some  great  earthqiiake,  was  not  yet  filled 
with  water,  that  it  wo\ild  very  soon  begin  to  overflow,  and  thai  some 
traveller  coming  after  might  find  the  barrier  in  the  Lukuga  broken 
down  and  the  water  of  the  lake  emptying  itself  through  it  into  the 
Liulakt.     Another  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem 

s  been  made  by  Mr.  E,   C  Hore,  of  the  London    Missionary 
iety's  Mission  at  Ujiji,  who  visited  the  Lukuga  about  seven  or  eight 

onths  before  Thomson  reached  it.  He  found  the  river  to  Iiave  an 
outward  flow,  with  a  rapid  current,  and  remarks  :  '*  As  the  river 
nanowed  we  found  ourselves  rapidly  swept  in  (one  requires  to  be 
rather  lively  here),  and  made  the  boat  fast  alongside,  about  one 
mile  inside."  At  Stanley's  farthest  i>oini  the  rapids  were  found  to 
be  too  dangerous  to  venture  farther  with  llie  canoe,  so  wiUi  a  couple 
of  natives  Mr.  Hore  walked  on  to  the  Kiyanja  ridge,  from  the  top  of 
.nrhidi  he  saw  the  Lukuga  "  flowing  far  into  Urua." 

Thomson  therefore  fouad  himself  forestalled  in  tlie  solution  of 
the  Lukuga  mystery.  His  experience  H'as  very  similar  to  diat  of 
Mr,  Hore.  Obtaining  a  oinoc  at  a  village  called  Manda,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  examine  the  barrier  laid  dowi  in  Stanley's  map.  The 
current  was  so  strong  that  he  had  to  keep  close  to  the  side,  and  at 
one  or  two  places  where  the  river  narrowed  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  canoe  could  be  kept  in  command.  At  the  place 
where  Stanley  found  a  barrier  the  river,  nanowed  to  about  half  its 
breadth,  now  nished  through  "  with  all  the  force  and  noise  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  utterly  impassable  for  canoe  or  boat  of  any  descrip- 
tion." 'i"he  following  day  Thomson  relumed  and  was  hospitably 
received  at  Kasenge  by  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  Station.  He  then  paid  a  short  visit  to  Ujiji  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake,  where  a  similar  reception  awaited  him,  preparatory  to 
a  more  extended  examination  of  the  Lukuga,  from  which  he  intended 
rctumlDg  to  lendwe  by  way  of  Kabuire.  In  this  undertaking,  how- 
ever, the  young  traveller  was  foiled  by  insuperable  obstacles.  From 
the  very  first  he  had  great  difticulties  n-ith  his  men,  as  they  believed 
was  taking  ihera  to  Manj'uema,  where  they  would  be  eaten  up. 

hey  tried  every  means  in  their  power  to  throw  obstacles  in  his  way 
and  retard  his  movements,  two  of  them  deserting  near  Meketo,  and 
the  others  threatening  to  do  the  same.     For  six  days  he  continued 
his  course  along  the  Lukuga  in  spite  of  their  oppos\UOTi,\iM\VvftH;«k 
then  obliged  to  give  In.     The  Lukuga  "  flows  in  a  genfctaXNNt^V^ .  ^wvc 
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tion  to  thai  place,  and  then  about  west  into  the  great  weslerl)* 
of  the  Congo,  all  the  way  through  a  most  channing  valley,  w-ith  hills 
rising  from  600  to  z.ooo  feet  in  height  above  the  lake.     The  ciment 
is  extremely  rajjid,  and  quite  unnavigable  for  boats  or  canoes  of  any 
description,  owing  to  the  rapids  and  rocks." 

"  From  Makalunibi,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kirk,  "  I  crossed 
the  I-ukuga  into  Urua,  and  stnick  soiuh-west  for  the  town  of  Kiyorobo. 
who  is  the  chief  of  all  the  Wania  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Congo. 
I  found,  however,  I  had  only  escaped  from  difficulties  with  my  men 
to  fall  into  ten  limes  worse  ones  wiih  the  Wania.  They  turned  out 
to  be  the  most  outrageous  scoundrels  and  thieves  I  had  yet  met. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  to  you  the  miserable  life  we  led 
during  the  five  weeks  we  were  in  their  countrj-.  They  had  not  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  traders,  and  they  had  no  respect  for  the 
white  man.  The  chiefs  demanded  exorbitant  Mhongo,  and  made  us 
stop  wherever  they  took  the  fancy  ;  the  people  were  by  no  means 
loth  tohelpthemselvesbytearingthc  clothes  off  the  backs  of  the  men, 
even  in  crowds.  Several  limes  they  turned  out  to  fight  us.  Arrows 
and  spears  have  been  aimed  at  mc  within  a  few  feeu  For  rudeness 
and  insolence  they  are  unparalleled.  They  would  come  and  tear  open 
ray  tent-door  lo  look  at  rac,  until  I  had  to  give  it  up  altogether. 
They  generally  became  worst  at  night,  besieging  us  in  our  huts  ;  and 
several  times  we  had  to  sit  up  all  night,  with  howling  hundreds  around 
us  ready  lo  fight  or  fly.  Al  one  village  a  crowd  had  got  hold  of  one  of  ray 
men,  and  I  only  forced  my  way  in  just  in  time  to  deflect  a  descending 
axe  which  woxild  have  ended  hi.s  days.  And  yet  we  had  to  show 
ourselves  firm  as  well  as  pacific.  The  slightest  accident  or  blood 
drawn,  and  not  a  soul  of  us  wo\iId  have  csca]wd.  They  seemed  just 
to  thirst  for  our  blood,  but  still  they  were  afraid  to  attack  us  in  caJ^H 
Kiyombo  might  be  displeased.  ^H 

"  At  last  we  reached  the  big  clTief's,  and  within  about  ten  days  of 
lendwe,  and  there,  after  being  kept  a  week,  we  were  informed,  to  our 
immense  disappointment,  that  we  could  not  be  allowed  to  p.iss,  as 
they  were  at  war  with  the  country  in  front,  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
we  were  further  directed  to  return  exactly  the  same  way  we  came.  And 
hack  we  had  to  go  ;  and  what  a  time  we  had  of  it !  ilow  we  ever 
escaped  with  our  lives  I  cannot  comprehend.  Imagine  being 
awakened  in  the  dead  of  right  in  your  lent  by  your  blanket  being 
torn  from  under  you,  just  in  lime  to  catch  hold  of  your  azimuth 
compass,  and  to  find  your  watch  gone.  Such  was  one  of  my  night's 
adventures.  Fortunately,  they  got  frightened  at  the  watch,  and  the 
chief  brought  it  back  next  day.   The  chie?  vooV.  aw  itotoctv^c  ^OTv<::>i  <« 
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all  XKf  person&I  articles — clothes,  cups,  blankets,  &c,  and  would  have 
left  me  with  only  what  I  had  on  my  back  if  I  had  not  had  a  few  things 
hidden  an-ay.  To  have  seen  me  in  camp  you  would  have  thought  I 
had  not  an  article  but  a  bare  tent  and  a  blanketless  camp-bedstead." 
It  was  not  without  an  intense  feeling  of  delight  and  relief  that  the 
Lukuga  was  crossed  once  more.  At  Mlowa,  the  L.M.S.  station  on 
the  western  side  of  Tanganyika,  he  learnt  that  Mr.  Hore  was  expected 
every  day  on  his  way  by  canoe  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  So  he 
dismissed  a  large  number  of  his  native  followers  direct  to  Zanzibar 
and  awaited  Mr.  Here's  arrival.  Then,  on  March  23,  18S0,  they 
started  together,  and  three  days  later  landed  at  Karema,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bkc,  where  a  station  had  been  established  by  the 
Belgian  International  Association,  Here  they  were  joyously  hailed 
by  Captain  Carter,  who  awaited  ihcm  on  the  shore.  With  him  they 
went  over  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  mission,  the  Indian  elephant  which 
had  been  brought  up  from  the  coast  being  ready  to  lake  them  across 
the  marsh.  According  to  Thomson's  account  this  locality  ap[jcars 
to  have  been  by  no  means  well  chosen — **  a  wide  expanse  of  marsh, 
a  small  \illagc,  no  shelter  for  boats,  only  shallow  water  dotted  with 
stumps  of  trees,  no  food  to  be  got  and  natives  hostile,  far  from  any 
line  of  trade."  In  that  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  wilds  of  Africa 
the  gathering  of  civilised  men  was  a  singular  one.  "  At  table  there 
sat  down  an  Englishman,  an  Irishmau,  a  Scotchman,  a  h'renchraan, 
a  Belgian,  and  a  Cerman,  representing  five  expeditions  ;  and  you 
will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn,"  Thomson  writes,  with  pardonable 
pride,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  "  that  of  all  these  (thanks  to 
yourselO.  the  Scotchman,  ihougli  the  smallest^  and  having  to  travel 
through  entirely  new  country,  has  been  the  most  successful  of  alL 
During  the  meal  we  were  transported  back  to  the  streets  of  London 
on  being  favoured  with  a  few  operatic  selections  by  Debaize's  1,200 
franc  hurdy-gurdy.  Thcreafier  each  one  ransacked  his  memory  and 
imagination— especially  the  latter— ui  producing  llic  most  wonderful 
adventures  with  the  wild  animal  or  the  savage  uativc.  As  evening 
approached,  the  elephant  once  more  made  her  salaams  to  us,  and 
mounting  her  back  we  bade  adieu  to  the  Belgians,  and  returned 
greatly  impressed  with  such  a  curious  meeting  in  such  an  out-of-thc> 
way  place."  The  sa<l  death  of  two  of  the  members  of  the  Belgian 
mission,  Captain  Carter  and  Mr.  Cadenhead,  within  three  months 
of  this  pleasant  meeting,  will  be  remembered.  They  were  killed  in 
an  attack  made  by  ^firambo,  the  powerful  chief  of  Unyarauesi,  on 
the  village  of  Mpimbwe,  where  they.were  delayed  whilst  on  a  journey 
to  the  coast.    No  blame  appears  to  attacTcv  to  HviMcCwi  fen.  "^i* 
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unfortunate  occurrence,  for  tlie  chief  was  not  awate  of  the  presence 
of  the  white  men  in  the  village  vhen  he  commenced  the  assault, 
being  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  troops  ;  and  when  he  was  made 
acquainted  mth  the  fact,  it  was  loo  late. 

After  leaving  Karema  Thomson  and  Hore  had  a  moderattly 
good  voyage  across  the  lake  to  Icndwc,  where  everything  was  found 
in  good  order  and  the  men  in  good  health.  Thomson  had  intended 
returning  to  the  coast  from  ht:rc  by  way  of  Kilwa,  so  as  to  open  up 
more  unknown  ground,  but  he  now  found  that  this  route  was  im- 
passable. Merere,  chief  of  the  Urori,  had  recommenced  his  war 
with  the  \Vahehe>  and  to  pass  from  the  one  countrj-  to  the  other 
would  be  impossible.  So  he  had  to  give  that  up,  and  to  turn  his 
face  to^-ards  the  well-known  caravan  route  between  Zanzibar  and 
Ujiji.  Still,  the  return  march  from  lendwe  has  not  proved  valueless. 
Passing  round  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  along  the  shore,  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Kilambo  (Livingstone's  Kalambo  and  Cameron's 
Kirumbwe),  then  striking  about  NNE.  through  Ulungu  and  Fipa, 
he  reached,  by  easy  ascents,  the  town  of  Kapufi,  situated  in  lat  S"*  S. 
and  long.  1^"%^'  E.  While  at  this  place  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
settle  another  of  the  moot  points  of  Central  African  geography. 
For  several  years  an  unvisited  lake  has  been  figured  in  varied  forms 
on  our  niai«  to  the  eastivard  of  the  southern  portion  of  Tanganyika. 
This  lake,  Likwa,  Hikwa,  or  Rukwa,  as  it  has  variously  been  called, 
was  known  only  from  hearsay.  Thomson  Ls  the  first  traveller  to 
speak  of  it  from  actual  observation.  He  saw  only  a  part  of  it,  but 
from  what  he  could  gather,  "  it  appears  to  be  from  60  to  70  miles  in 
length,  and  15  to  »q  in  bre-idth.  It  lies  two  daj's  east  of  Makapufi, 
in  a  deep  depression  of  the  Lambalamfipa  mountains.  A  large  river 
called  the  Mkafu,  which  rises  in  Kawendi,  and  which  by  its 
tributaries  drains  the  greater  part  of  Khonongo  and  Fipa  and  all 
Mpirabwe,  falls  into  it.  "  I  can  almost  say  with  certainly,"  Thomson 
writes,  "  that  it  has  no  outlet,  certainly  not  any  towards  the  west" 

The  main  caravan  route  to  Tanganyika  was  slnick  al  Kwihala 
(Kwihara),  in  Unyanyembe,  the  300  miles  from  lendwe  hanng  been 
accomplished  in  30  days—  quick  work  for  -Vfrican  travel.  As  it  was, 
Thomson  and  several  of  his  men  suffered  in  consequence  from  sore 
feet,  and  h;id  to  take  a  few  days'  rest  at  Unyanyembe,  Then,  says 
Thomson,  *'  we  recommenced  our  march  and  joyously  pushed  on  for 
the  coast.  Going  from  20  to  30  miles  a  day,  we  soon  crossed  the 
Mgunda  Mkliali,  '  the  Fiery  Field,'  passed  unmolested  through  Ugogo, 
heeded  not  the  burning  heats  and  hard  marches  of  the  Marcnga 
Mkhali,  nor  ihc  rough  and  atony  paths  through  the  Usagara,  moun- 
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tains,  till  at  last,  after  a  march  of  unprecedented  speed,  we  sighted 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  reacJiing  Bagamoyo,  entered  it  with  all  the 
porop  of  bloodless  victory— not  careworu  and  haggard,  uor  deci- 
mated by  disease  and  hunger,  but  in  the  best  of  health  and  condition ; 
and  there  stood  my  gallant  band  of  followers,  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments, and  tlianking  God  they  were  not  like  other  caravan  porters 
who  steal  and  plunder  from  their  masters  and  desert  thera  at  the 
hour  of  need.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  proudest  boast  that  of  that  band  of 
150  men  which  left  Dar-es- Salaam,  only  one  did  not  survive  to  see 
the  Indian  Ocean  again  ;  and  it  will  ever  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
ink  that,  though  often  placed  in  critical  positions,  I  never  once 
equired  to  fire  a  gxm  for  cither  otTensive  or  defensive  purposes." 

This  is  the  sort  of  man  that  is  required  to  "open  up"  the  Dark 
Continent  His  conduct  stands  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  filibuster- 
ing work  of  Stanley ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  energetic  young 
Scotchman  that,  instead  of  opening  the  door  to  ciWlisation  and  trade, 
he  lias  made  it  more  difficult  for  those  who  come  after.  His  proud 
boast  tiial  only  one  of  his  porters  had  died  during  the  march  is  a 
much  nobler  one  than  tlie  American  traveller's  tale  of  the  number  of 
natives  that  hLs  elephant  rifle  was  able  to  bring  down.  With  the 
exception  of  the  early  death  of  Ihe  accomplished  companion  with 
-vhom  he  commenced  the  journey,  Thomson's  expedition  has  been  a 
remarkably  successful  one.  In  the  comparatively  short  time  he  was 
on  African  soil — scarcely  14  months^Iie  has  accomijlishcd  excellent 
work,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that,  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  he  allowed  nothing  to  daunt 
him,  and  that  his  own  youth  and  inexperience  were  not  allowed  to 
stand  in  llie  way  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  under- 
taking. He  is,  indeed,  a  worthy  follower  of  Burton  and  Speke, 
Livingstone  and  Cameron.  His  arduous  work  in  the  conduct  of  hia 
caravan  did  not  allow  lum  much  opjjortunity  of  bringing  home  any 
extensive  collections  in  natural  history,  but  he  Mas  still  able  to 
gather  a  few  plants  and  shells  by  the  wayside,  which  will  doubtless 
pro\*e  both  interesting  and  valuable.  Whether  the  route  by  which 
he  reached  the  lakes  is  likely  to  prove  of  service  as  a  commercial 
highway  to  the  regions  which  border  on  those  inland  waters  is 
doubtful,  especially  with  regard  to  Nyassa.  It  would  appear  that 
from  the  countries  round  Nyassa  the  most  practicable  outlet  would 
be  by  way  of  the  Shire  and  Zambesi  ri\*crs,'  where  a  short  land 
portage  of  about  70  mil&s  only  intervenes  to  prevent  a  complete 
waterway  to  the  outer  world.  Probably  this  route  also  may  be  used 
•  See  map  >o  GtnikmoM'j  Afa^mne,  October,  \%y\^  M\k\t  "\J«'w;^\»Ka-r 
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to  reach  the  southern  portion  of  Taiigan3ri]ca,  where  a  comparatively 
easy  road,  shortened  probably  to  about  210  miles,  can  be  made  to 
unite  the  two  lakes.  But  however  this  may  be,  Joseph  Thomson 
has  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  regions  he  has  passed 
through  so  honourably  and  so  successfully,  and  his  journey  cannot  be 
denied  a  place  amongst  successful  African  expeditions. 

FREDERICK   A.    EDWARDS. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

THOMAS  CARLYl.E.  who  died  full  of  years  and  of  honours  on 
Saturda.y  morning,  Febniary  5,  at  the  house  in  Cheyne-row, 
Chelsea,  where  he  had  resided  for  neariy  forty-seven  years,  was  bom 
at  Ecdefechan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  Tuesday,  Deceml>cr  4,  1795, 
and  had  consequently  overpassed  by  fiiHy  two  niomhs  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-five  years  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

Ciirlyle's  father  was  a  master  mason  at  Ecclefechan  j  a  man  of 
simple,  thrifty,  and  pious  life,  of  great  force  of  character,  robust  habit 
of  mind,  and  natural  wit  and  shrewdness. 

After  a  course  of  sludy  at  Edinburgh  Universityj  Carlyle,  scrupling 
to  enter  the  ministry,  as  his  father  had  at  first  desired,  was  appointed 
to  the  conduct  of  a  school  at  Kirkcaldy  in  Fifeshire,  where  his 
college  friend  Edward  Irving  was  already  established,  and  where  he 
remained  from  i8i(5  to  1818.  His  friendship  with  Irving,  com- 
menced at  the  University  (and  one  of  the  most  memorable  influences 
of  his  earlier  life),  was  here  consolidated. 

A  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  Carlyle  at  Kirkcaldy  and 
Johnson  at  Edial,  though  to  the  advantage  of  the  former;  for  it 
seems,  from  all  credible  tradition  and  re|X)rt,  Ihal  Carlyle,  who  was  by 
DO  means  sparing  of  ilie  rod,  had,  before  he  left,  quite  reinstated  the 
Burgh  School  to  its  old  position,  from  which  it  had  sadly  dwindled 
and  fallen  through  the  incampctcncc  and  imbecility  of  a  former 
master.  In  1S18  Edward  Irving  instituted  at  Edinburgh  a  small 
society,  consisting  only  of  seven  or  eight  members,  called  the  Philo- 
sophical Association,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one  and  Thomas 
Carlyle  another.  Some  teachers  of  local  eminence  and  licentiates  of 
the  Church  made  up  the  number.  But  the  Philosophical  Association 
is  defunct ;  and  the  early  sentiments  of  Carlyle  and  Irviftg  are  as 
entirely  lost  as  are  those  of  tbcir  less  distinguished  colleagues. 
"Carlyle,"  writes  Irving  to  a  friend  in  iSig,  "goes  away  to-morrow. 
.  ...  It  is  very  odd,  indeed,  that  he  should  be  sent  for  want  of 
employment  to  the  country  ;  of  course,  like  every  man  of  talent,  he 
has  gathered  around  this  Patmos  many  a  splendid  purpose  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  much  improvement  to  be  v,io\ift\A  ouV  ■.  '  \  \taNt  "Cwt 
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ends  of  my  thoughts  to  bring  together,  which  no  one  can  do  in  this 
thoughtless  scene.  I  have  my  views  of  life  to  refonn,  and  the  whole 
plan  of  my  conduct  to  new-model ;  and  I  have  my  health  to  recover. 
And  then  once  more  I  shall  venture  my  bark  upon  the  waters  of  this 
realm,  and  if  she  cannot  weather  ii,  I  shall  steer  west,  and  try  the 
waters  of  another  world.'  So  he  reasons  and  resolves  ;  but  surely  a 
worthier  destiny  awaits  him  than  voluntary  exile." '  The  earliest 
known  authorship  of  Mr.  Carlyle  was  in  1820  and  the  three  following 
years,  when  he  contributed  sixteen  arrirles  to  "  Brewster's  Kdinbuigh 
Encyclopaedia,"  including  papers  on  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu, 
Montaigne,  Montesquieu,  Montfaucon,  Dr.  Moore,  Sir  Jolui  Moore, 
Necker,  Nelson,  Netherlands,  Newfoundland,  Norfolk,  Northamplon- 
ihirc,  Northumberland,  Mungo  Park,  and  on  the  elder  and  younger 
Pitt  During  this  period  he  also  contributed  two  papers,  one  on 
Joanna  Baillie's  "Metrical  Legends,"  and  the  other  on  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  to  the  Nctti  Edinburgh  RaivWy  a  brief-lived  quarterly  which 
commenced  Jts  career  in  July  1821,  and  ceased  to  exist  with  the 
completion  of  its  fourtli  volume  in  April  1S23.  In  1822  Carlylc 
executed  a  translation  from  the  French  (not  published  till  two  years 
later)  of  Lcgendie's  "  Elements  of  Gcometr>',"  and  I  recollect  his 
telling  me  in  December  1S68,  with  some  evident  pride  and  pleasure 
in  the  thought,  that  he  considered  tlie  Introductory  Chapter  on 
Proportion,  prefixed  to  that  book,  10  be  still  the  clearest  and  best 
exposition  of  the  subject  that  had  yet  appeared — a  remark  pardy  con- 
firmed by  so  excellent  an  auUiority  as  the  late  Mr.  De  Morgan. 

More  congenial  work,  however,  be  must  have  considered  the 
account  of  "Schiller's  Life  and  Writings,"  contributed  to  the  Londoti 
Maginiiie  (then  in  the  hey-day  of  its  glory,  with  a  most  brilliant  roU-call 
of  contributors)  partly  in  1S23  and  partly  in  1S24.  It  was  separately 
published  as  a  volume  in  1825,  and  may  be  considered  as  Carlyle's  first 
original  work.  Like  his  earlier  contributions  to  the  "  Kncyclopa;dia," 
it  bears  hardly  any  traces  of  his  later  style.  Many  years  afterwards  (so 
recently  as  iS72)he  added  to  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  Popular  Edi- 
tion a  beautiful  supplement  (outweighing  tenfold  in  value  the  original 
work)  relating  to  Schiller's  sisters,  and  of  which  die  particulars  were 
derived  from  a  then  newly  published  book  by  a  certain  Hen  Saupe. 

In  1823  Carlylc  accepted  the  post  of  tutor  to  Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
and  from  this  connexion  there  sprang  a  life-long  friendship.  When 
Buller's  brief  and  brillLint  career  was  terminated  by  death  in  1848, 
Carlyle  wrote  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memor>',  which  appeared  in  the 
ExamituF—m  which  journal  and  in  the  Sp<(tatcr,  earlier  in  the  same 

'  Mn,  <^iphMtf»  Zi/k  »/ £i/warti /ning  {Ijoad,  1862^*0!.  i.  ppw  90,  91. 
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year,  appeared  all  I  have  been  able  hitherto  to  trace  of  his  fugi- 
tive political  contributions  to  journalism.  These  consisted  of  a 
paper  on  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Irish 
questions,  which  he  once  told  me  were  reprinted  by  Childs  of 
Bungay  as  halfpenny  pamphlets  for  distribution  ;  though  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  ihem  in  that  form.  He,  however,  added  that  these 
"  newspaper  things  "  (as  he  contemptuously  called  them)  were  "  but 
a  fraction  (J>ropfr  fraction,  perhaps)  of  the  large  mass  whicli  lies  safe 
in  the  whale's  belly  still !" 

Rut  I  am  anticipating.  I  return  to  the  time  when  his  temporarj- 
tutorship  to  Charles  Buller  ceased,  and  when  be  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh. From  1824  to  1827  Carlyle  was  mainly  occupied  with  trans- 
Litions  from  Goethe  and  other  modem  German  romance-writers.  His 
translation  of  "  Wilhclm  Mcisters  Lehrjahre "  (or  Apprenticeship) 
appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  three  volumes  in  the  former  year,  and 
first  made  that  great  masterjiiece  of  Goethe  known  to  English 
readers.  It  was  followed  in  1827  by  a  work  in  four  volumes,  entitled 
"German  Romance:  Specimens  of  its  Chief  Authors,  witli  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notices."  Tlie  fourth  volume  consisted  of  a 
translation  of  "Wilhelm  Meisters\Vanderjahre,"then  newly  published. 
The  "  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices "  arc  included  in  Carlylc's 
collected  Works,  as  are  also  the  translations  from  Ticck,  Musiius,  and 
Ricliter ;  but  tlie  specimens  from  Hoffmann  and  La  MotteFouquf?  have 
never  been  reprinted  since  their  first  appearand; — being  left,  to  use 
Carlylc's  expressive  phrase  respecting  them  thirty  years  later,  "afloat 
or  stranded,  as  waste  driftwood,  to  those  whom  they  may  farther  con- 
cern " — and  they  give  a  special  interest  and  value  to  the  original  edition 
of  "  German  Romance,"  which  is  not  now  easily  procurable. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1826,  Carlyle  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife  in 
the  person  of  a  former  pupil  of  his  friend  Irving — Miss  Jane  Welsh, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Welsh  of  Haddington,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
John  Welsh  of  Kirkcudbright,  the  son-in-law  of  John  Knox  the 
Reformer.  She  proved  worthy  (as  it  fortunately  happened)  10  be  the 
wife  and  helpmate  of  such  a  man,  and  after  forty  years  of  married 
life,  when  she  was  "suddenly  snatched  away  from  him,"  in  April  1866, 
dnring  his  absence  in  Scotland,  he  was  able  not  only  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  her  "  clearness  of  discernment  and  noble  loyalty  of  heart,"  but  em- 
phatically to  add  his  testimony  that  for  "  forty  years  she  was  the  true 
and  loving  helpmate  of  her  husband,  and  by  act  and  word  unweariedly 
forwarded  him,  as  none  else  could,  in  all  of  worthy  that  he  did  or 
attempted."  Of  how  few  of  the  wives  of  our  greatest  men  of  letters 
could  the  like  words  be  used  with  any  appioachVj  ^iXo^wiVj  w  ^3N&k^ 
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Carlyle  settled  with  his  wife  at  the  lonely  fann  of  Craigenputtocfaf 
which  he  has  described  so  graphically  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Goethe. 
It  was  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dumfries,  among  the  granite 
hills  and  the  black  morasses  which  stretch  westwards  through 
Galloway,  almost  to  the  Irish  Sen.  "In  this  wilderness  of  heath 
and  rock,"  he  ftxites  to  the  great  German  poet,  "  our  estate  stands 
forth  a  green  oasis — a  tract  of  ploughed,  partly  enclosed  and  planted 
ground,  where  com  ripens  and  trees  afford  a  shade,  although 
s\irrounded  by  sea-mews  and  rough-woolled  sheep.  Here,  with  no 
small  effort,  have  we  built  and  furnished  a  neat,  substantial  mansion ; 
here,  in  the  absence  of  a  professional  or  other  office,  we  live  to 
cultivate  literature  with  diligence,  and  in  our  own  peculiar  way. 
Two  ponies,  which  carry  us  everywhere,  and  the  mountain  air,  are 
the  best  medicines  for  weak  nerves.  This  daily  exercise  is  my  only 
dissipation  ;  for  this  nook  of  ours  is  the  loneliest  in  Britain — six  miles 
removed  from  every  one  who  in  any  case  might  visit  me." 

Here  in  1831  his  first  great  original  work,  "  Sartor  Resartus," 
was  ftTittun  ;  but  it  was  long  before  a  publisher  could  be  found  for 
it  At  last,  in  1833-1834,  it  did  come  out  gradually,  piecemeal,  in 
the  pages  of  Jraser's  Magazine,  to  which  Carlyle  had  by  that  time 
become  a  frequent  contributor ;  but  it  was  not  until  1838,  seven  years 
after  its  composition,  that  it  appeared  in  England  as  a  separate 
book.  It  was  during  these  years  of  seclusion  at  Craigenpuitoch  that 
the  brilliant  series  of  essays  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh,  Hesffttiih 
sto;  and  Foreign  Rnicivi  were  also  mainly  produced. 

In  the  eaHy  days  of  1832,  during  his  temporary  absence  In  Lon- 
don, on  a  memorable  visit  respecting  this  very  business  of  finding  a 
publisher  for  "  Sartor,"  Carlyle  lost  his  father,  who  bad  attained  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-four.  Carlyle's  allusions  to  him  in  after  life  were 
always  couched  in  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  reverence ;  and  his 
lament,  while  the  grief  was  still  a  fresh  one,  is  expressed  with  a 
tenderness,  a  force,  and  a  simplicity  perhaps  never  surpassed. 
"The  venerated  friend,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  under 
date  London,  Februar)-  6,  1831,  "that  bade  mc  farewell  cannot 
welcome  me  when  I  come  back,  f  have  rnnu  nofaihcr  in  this  land  of 
shadawsy  The  only  lament  over  a  beloved  father  by  a  distinguished 
son  at  all  comparable  to  this  for  its  infinite  pathos  and  tenderness 
is  perhaps  the  closing  stanza  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Jn/erine.^ 

In  1833  the  lonely  scholar  was  visited  in  his  seclusion  by  a 
hardly  less  notable  American  writer.  In  his  English  Traits  Mr. 
Emerson  has  given  a  graphic  record  of  this  memorable  meeting  and 
'  JWmj  ettJ  ffaliadt.  Second  Sena,  v>  vo^ 
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of  the  conversation  that  took  place.  A  life-long  friendship  sprang 
up  between  these  two  remarkable  men,  thus  strangely  brought 
together  in  that  remote  part  of  our  island ;  and  when  in  1841 
Emerson's  "  Essaj-s"  were  brought  out  in  an  English  edition,  Carlyie 
wrote  an  introductory  preface  to  them,  which  is  one  of  the  roost 
important  of  his  minor  and  scattered  writings. 

It  was  in  the  foilott-ing  year  (1834)  that  Carlyie  finally  and 
permanently  settled  himself  in  London,  and  fixed  his  abode  at  the 
house  in  Chelsea  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  "  We 
have  broken  up  our  u!d  settlement,"  he  writes  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (dating  his  letter  5  Great  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  8th  July, 
1834),  "and,  after  tumult  enough,  formed  a  new  one  here,  uiider  the 
most  opposite  conditions  From  the  ever-silent  whinstones  of  Niths- 
dale  to  the  mud-rattling  pavements  of  Piccaililly  there  is  but  a  step. 
I  feel  it  the  strangest  transition,  but  one  uses  himself  to  all.  .  .  . 
The  house  pleases  us  mudi  ;  it  is  in  the  leranant  of  genuine  old 
Dutch-looking  Chelsea  ;  looks  out  mainly  into  trees.  Wc  might  see, 
at  half  a  mile's  dist.aQce,  Bolingbroke's  Batterseo,  could  shoot  a  gun 
into  Smollett's  old  house,  where  he  wTote  '  Count  Fathom,*  and  was 
wont  ever)'  Saturday  to  dine  a  company  of  hungry  authors,  and  then 
set  them  fighting  together.  Don  Saltcro's  cofiee-house  still  looks  as 
brisk  as  in  Steele's  time ;  Nell  GwjTin's  boudoir,  still  bearing  her 
name,  has  become  a  ginaemple,  not  inappropriately  ;  in  fine,  Erasmus 
lodged  with  More  (they  say)  in  a  spot  not  five  hundred  yards  from 
this.  AVc  arc  encompassed  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  good,  bad, 
indifferent" 

Here  he  wrote  the  brilliant  succession  of  works  which  have 
made  his  name  world-famous:  "The  French  Revolution  "  (1S37), 
"  Chartism  "  (1840),  "  Past  and  Present  "  {1843),  "  Oliver  Cromwcira 
Letters  and  Speeches  with  Elucidations"  0^45).  "Latter  Day 
Pamphlets"  (1850),  "Life  of  John  Steriing"  (1851).  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  "  History  of  Frederick  the  Great "  (1858-65). 

In  the  "  Life  of  John  Sterling,"  which,  if  it  docs  not  oudive  his 
more  laboured  historical  works,  will  doubUess  have  tenfold  the 
number  of  readers,  he  has  embalmed  the  memory  and  the  name  of 
one  who,  with  all  his  graces  and  gifts,  would  ere  now  have  been 
otherwise  forgotten.  Sterling's  novel  of  "Arthur  Coningsby,"  his 
tragedy  of  **  Strafford,"  and  his  two  volumes  of  verse,  have  ceased  to 
be  read  by  any  but  a  few  literary  students  and  specialists  here  and 
there,  but  he  lives  in  Carlyle's  book  (perhaps  on  the  whole  tlie  most 
loving  record  ever  written  by  one  man  of  asiovKa,  vmXt^  ^<i  «S£x:%\ 
'In  Memoriam  ")  for  many  generations  lo  come. 
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For  four  successive  seasons,  commencing  1837  and  ending  1846, 
Carlyle  appeared  as  a  lecturer,  and  delivered  four  different  courses 
of  lectures  to  various  Ijsndon  audiences.  Tlic  first  course,  in  tlie 
summer  of  1837,  consisted  of  a  scries  of  six  lectures  on  *'  Germaa 
Literature  "  delivered  at  Willis's  Rooms.  The  second  course  was  a 
series  of  twelve  lectures  "On  the  History  of  Literature,  or  the 
Successive  Periods  of  European  Culture,"  delivered  in  April,  May, 
and  June  of  1838  at  the  lecture -room,  \^  Edward  Street,  Portman 
uare.  The  third  course,  delivered  in  1839,  was  on  "The  Revo- 
lutions of  Modern  Europe,"  anrl  the  fourth  and  last,  "  On  Heroes, 
Hero  Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  Histor)*,"  was  delivered  in  1840. 
The  last-named  course  alone  has  been  published,  and  after  that 

^Carlyle  never  appeared  again  as  a  lecturer. 
His  only  other  public  appearances  as  a  speaker  were  very  few 
and  far  between.  The  fir^t  was  at  a  public  banquet  given  to  Allan 
Cunningham  at  Dumfries  in  the  summer  of  1831.  There  Carlyle 
made  a  genial  speech  in  praise  of  his  friend  and  fellow-countryman, 
duly  reported  in  the  Scottish  newspapers  of  the  lime,  and  reproduced. 

»by  the  Rev.  David  Hogg  in  his  recent  Life  of  Allan  Cunningham. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  June  24,  1840, 
with  the  view  of  foimdlug  the  "  London  Library,"  with  which  his 
name  has  since  been  so  honourably  associated,  Carlyle  made  a 
forcible  and  somewhat  lengthy  speech,  a  full  record  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  following  number  of  the  Examitur.  His  next  and 
most  notable  appearance  was  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 

■  Edinburgh,  when  he  delivered  his  memorable  address  to  the  students 
"on  April  2,  1866.     It  was  while  absent  in  Scotland  on  this  mission 

that  his  wife — the  faithful  companion  of  forty  years— whom  he  had 
left  behind  at  Chelsea,  was  "  suddenly  snatched  away  from  him." 
-For  some  lime  he  was  quite  stunned  by  the  unexpected  blow,  but 
Ihc  rallied  after  a  while  and  took  heart  and  courage  for  further  efforts 
of  usefulness  in  his  lime  and  place,  and  sun-ived  her  for  nearly 
fifteen  years,  although  "  the  light  of  his  life,"  as  he  pathetically  wrvte, 

■  "was  as  if  gone  out."  In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  calamity,  Carlyle, 
"  though  much  averse  at  any  time,  and  at  this  lime  in  particular,  to 
figure  on  committees,  or  run  into  public  noises  without  call,"  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  as  a  British  citizen  not  only  to  join  the  committee  for 
the  defence  of  Governor  Eyre,  when  the  celebrated  Jamaica  business 
made  so  much  stir  in  August  1866,  and  to  write  an  eloquent  letter 
on  his  behalf,  but  also  to  preside  and  speak  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  held  in  that  and  the  following  month.     These  were  his 

Jsst public  appearances  as  a  speaker.    WxiU  al\  Vua  \mc£asvti%  aKX.\V*( 
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for  more  Uian  half  a  century  (as  long  as  health  and  strength 
remained)  as  a  writer  of  bouks,  he  was  also  one  of  thu  most  prolific, 
and  *cert2un]y  one  of  the  best  and  most  graphic  of  letter-writers. 
Scores  of  admirable  letters  of  his,  full  of  humour,  wisdom,  and 
pathos — addressed  to  Thomas  De  QuJncey,  Professor  Wilson,  Mr. 
Macrey  Napier,  Sir  William  tiamilton,  Thomas  Aird,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Walter  Savage  l^ndor,  Charles  Dickens,  Barr}'  Cornwall,  Thomas 
Cooper,  Sydney  Dobell,  William  Henry  Brookfield,  Alexander 
Gilchrist,  Sir  William  Napier,  Robert  Story,  Sir  George  Sinclair, 
Henry  Fothergill  Chorley,  'i'homas  Erskine  of  Linbthen,  and  others — 
lie  buried  in  the  memoirs  of  those  worthies,  and  hundreds  of  others 
that^have  never  yet  seen  the  light  still  exist,  addressed  to  famous 
persons  and  to  persons  unknoivn  to  fame,  to  the  dead  and  to 
the  tivbg.  Emerson  lold  Mr.  Searie  in  1S48  that  he  had  long 
"been  in  correspondence  with  Carlyle,  and  that  he  had  some  letters 
from  him  which  would  prove  of  the  very  highest  importance  here- 
after.' X  have  been  informed  too,  on  excellent  authority,  that  our 
greatest  living  writer  on  art,  who  for  tlie  last  twenty  years  has  been 
an  ardent  disciple  of  Carlyle,  and  has  sat  at  his  feet  as  a  GamaJicI, 
maintained  for  several  years  a  constant  correspondence  with  him, 
which  has,  without  doubt,  been  preserved.  Should  a  general  collection 
of  such  letters  ever  be  made  public,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  Dickens, 
it  will  be  a  book  of  priceless  value  and  of  unusually  great  and  varied 
interest  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  characteristic  of  the  deep 
and  noble  humanity  of  his  nature,  that  .among  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  scattered  letters  that  have  hitlierto  come  to  light  are  the  letters 
of  condolence  and  sympathy  on  the  death  of  some  dear  and  loved 
one,  both  before  and  after  the  solemn  event  that  darkened  and 
saddened  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  pilgrimage.  His  kindness  in 
clearing  the  difficulties  and  solving  the  doubts  of  correspondents 
eatirely  unknown  either  to  him  or  to  fame,  and  in  extending  to  them 
a  prompt  and  appropriate  word  of  ad«ce,  encouragement,  warning, 
or  sympatliy  (whenever  he  had  reason  to  believe  their  communications 
were  frankly,  loyally,  and  genuinely  made),  was  boundless.  The 
present  writer  has  a  lively  and  grateful  recollection  of  the  first  letter 
he  received  from  him,  after  years  of  silent  admiration  and  reverence 
from  afar  off;  of  the  visit  which  he  afterwards  made,  by  express 
invitation  and  appointment,  to  the  well-known  house  in  Cheyne  Row, 
of  the  kind  and  gracious  reception  he  met  with,  and  the  deep  joy 
and  gratitude  that  dwelt  in  his  heart  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  like 
that  of  a  lover  accepted  aflei  long  delays.  The  letter  -was  in.  ackjcvo'v  - 
>  EitunM:  AisZtft  amitVriHH^,  by  January  ScaT\e  V^JWiA.  \%^V»»^'  ^'*' 
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ledgmcnt  of  ihe  twin  volumes  of  WDliam  Blake's  "  Songs  of  Inno- 
cence "  and  "  Poetical  Sketches,"  then  recently  published  by  the  Ute 
Basil  ^{ontagu  Pickering,  and  the  editing  of  which  fonned  almost 
his  first  literary-  work  of  any  permanent  importance.  **  I  hare 
receired,"  wrote  Cartyle  <under  date  December  i,  jS68),  "jour 
pretty  pair  of  Blake  volumes,  towards  which  you  have  done  surely 
the  part  of  a  faithful  editor.  I  feel  much  obliged  by  that  and  by 
many  other  proofs  of  your  constant  goodmll  to  me.  .  .  .  Thursday 
afternoon,  about  3  p.m.,  if  you  appear  here,  I  shall  be  going  out  to 
walk  ;  will  take  you  with  me  a  part  of  the  way,  and  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  about  all  that  .  .  .  ."  (referring  to  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  then,  to  nu-self,  on  which  I  had  consulted  him). 

Never  shall  I  forgot  that  memorable  Thursdiy  afternoon,  or  the 
many  other  mornings,  afternoons,  and  nights  that  followed  during 
the  next  five  years  when  I  was  privileged  to  walk  with  him  and  to 
hear  his  wonderful  talk.  And  when  through  his  failing  health  and 
strength  this  inestimable  intercourse  had  to  grow  less  frequent  aiKl 
gradually  to  cease,  I  "  felt  a  want  unknomi  before."  Nor  can  I 
suppose  that  my  experiences  in  this  respect  are  unique  or  even 
peculiar.  In  addition  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  distant 
readers  and  disciples  in  Britain,  in  America,  in  our  colonics,  and 
throughout  the  world,  there  must  have  been  scores  who  during  the 
long  yc.irs  of  his  London  sojourn  enjoyed  the  added  charm  of  his 
personal  presence  and  spcccli.  His  talk  was  indeed  a  mar^-el.  It 
ranged  over  every  subject  and  flowed  on  mostly  in  a  quiet  stream  of 
mild  wisdom,  sometimes  irradiated  by  flashes  of  humour  and  pauses 
of  laughter  (for  he  was  a  hearty  and  vigorous  laugher),  and  sometimes 
bursting  into  stormy  indignation  at  the  madness  and  folly  of  the 
time. 

There  is  one  night  which  is  deeply  burnt  into  my  memory,  when  as 
I  parted  with  him  at  his  door,  under  the  solemn  stars,  there  came  from 
him,  as  I  was  departing  and  as  he  mounted  his  steps,  a  final  admonition 
pronounced  in  tones  of  awful  adjuration  that  now  seem  to  reverberate 
from  the  grave  :  "  Work,  now  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  the  tt^Mt 
comelh  wherein  no  man  can  work." 

It  was  this  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  tiie  earnestness  and 
seriousness  of  human  existence  which  constituted  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  his  character,  and  which  gives  so  sublime 
a  pathos  to  the  sacred  and  solemn  utterance,  "  nritten  as  if  in  star- 
fire  ;u»d  immortal  tears,"  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  he  felt 
that  for  him  the  supreme  and  inevitable  hour  must  be  drawing  nigh, 
and  which  thriH^  aU  who  heard  it  when  Ueatv  Stanley  first  made  it 
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public  in  the  pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  day  following  his 
deatli. 

"  *  Life  is  a  sctiouii  thing,'  as  Scliiller  says,''  he  writes,  quoting 
ic  motto  to  his  own  book  "  Past  and  Present "  in  sending  a  copy 

it  to  Thomas  Cooper,  "and  as  you  yourself  practically  know. 
These  are  the  words  of  a  serious  man  about  it."  This  deeply  rooted 
And  ever-present  conviction  explained  much  of  the  contempt  for 
odem  verse  which  he  was  never  tired  of  proclaiming  and 
reiterating  in  his  published  writings,  in  his  letters,  and  in  his  conver* 
sation. 

I  Of  the  earlier  portraits  of  him,  three  are  specially  interesting  :  first, 
the  full-length  sketch  by  "C'roquis"  (Daniel  Maclisc)which formed  one 
of  the  Fiascr  Gallery  of  portraits,  and  was  piibUshed  in  the  in.igazine 

June  1S33.  The  original  sketch  of  this  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Forster  Collection  at  South  Kensington.  The  next  is  a  sketch  by 
Count  D'Oisay,  i)ublibhed  by  Mitchell  in  1839,  The  third,  which 
was  the  great  author's  own  favourite  among  the  early  portraits,  is  a 
sketch  by  Samuel  I^wrence,  engraved  in  Home's  "  New  Spirit  of 
the  Age,"  published  in  1S44.  Since  the  art  of  photography  came 
into  vogue,  a  series  of  photographs  of  various  degrees  of  merit  and 
success  liave  been  executed  by  Messrs.  KlUotl  and  Frj-,  and  by 
Watkins.  The  late  Mrs.  Cameron  also  produced  a  photograph  of 
him  in  her  peculiar  style,  but  it  was  not  so  cfTeclivc  or  successful 
as  her  fine  poruait  of  Tennyson.  An  oil-painting  by  Mr.  Watts 
exhibited  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  now  also  forming  part  of 
the  Forster  Collection  at  Soutlt  Kensington,  js  remarkable  for  its 
weird  wildness  ;  but  it  gave  great  displeasure  to  the  old  philosopher 
himself— a  displeasure  which  I  once  heard  him  express  in  no 
measured  tenns.  More  lately,  we  have  a  remarkable  portrait  by 
Legros  and  an  admirable  one  by  Mr.  Whistler,  who  has  seized  the 
tout  tnsenil'ie  of  his  illustrious  sitter's  character  and  costume  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  IT.e  terra  cotla  statue  by  Mr.  Boehm,  exhibited 
at  tlie  Royal  Academy  in  1875,  has  received  such  merited  meed  of 
enthusiastic  praise  from  Mr.  Ruskin  that  it  needs  no  added  praise 
of  ours.  It  has  been  excellently  photographed  from  two  points  of 
view  by  Mr.  Hedderly  of  Chelsex 

One  of  the  best  and  most  cffeclive  of  the  many  likenesses  of  Mr. 
Carlylc  that  api>eared  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life  was  a  sketch 
by  Mrs.  Allingham — a  picture  as  well  as  a  portrait— representing  the 
venerable  philosopher  in  a  long  and  picturesque  dressing-gown, 
seated  on  a  chair  and  poring  over  a  folio,  in  the  ^xdftTVM.\.W\3^0«^ 
of  the  quaint  did  house  at  Chelsea,  which  will  \\ei\cc^ox\Vi,  ^a  \Q^^ai 
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it  stands,  be  associated  with  his  memory.  Beside  him  on  the  grass 
lies  a  long  clay  pipe  (a  churchwarden)  which  he  has  been  smoking 
in  the  sweet  morning  flir.  So  that  altogether,  as  far  as  pictorial, 
graphic,  and  photographic  art  can  go,  the  features,  form,  and  bodily 
semblance  of  Carlyle  will  be  as  well  known  to  future  generations  as 
they  arc  to  ourselves.  And  this,  in  his  opinion  (that  is,  the  preserving 
of  the  features  of  the  noble,  tlie  wise,  tlie  brave,  and  the  good),  was 
the  only  worthy  and  proper  function  of  the  jraintcr's  art.  All  the 
rest  he  looked  on  as  mere  dilettantism. 

The  impression  of  his  brilliant  and  eloquent  talk,  though  it  will 
probably  remain,  for  at  least  half  a  century  to  come,  more  or  less 
vivid  to  some  of  those  of  the  new  generation  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  it,  will,  of  course,  gradually  fade  away.  But  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  the  rich  legacy  of  his  long  roll  of  ■writings — historical, 
biographical,  critical—  can  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  permanent  one 
in  which  each  succeeding  generation  will  find  fresh  delight  and 
instruction.  The  series  of  vivid  pictures  he  has  left  behind  in  liis 
"French  Revolution,"  in  his  '■Cromwell,"  in  his  "  Frederick,"  can 
hardly  become  obsolete  or  cease  to  be  attractive  ;  nor  is  such  power 
of  word-painting  likely  soon  to  be  equalled  or  ever  to  be  surpassed. 
The  salt  of  bumoiu-  that  savours  nearly  all  he  wrote  (that  lambent 
humour  that  lightens  and  pbys  over  tlic  griimncst  and  sternest  of  his 
pages)  will  also  scr\'c  to  keep  his  writings  fresh  and  readable.  Many 
of  his  dicta  and  opinions  will  doubtless  be  more  and  more  called  in 
question,  especially  in  those  of  his  works  which  arc  more  directly  of 
a  didactic  than  a  narrative  character,  and  in  regard  to  subjects  which 
he  was  byliabit,  by  mental  constitution,  and  by  that  prejudice  from 
which  tJie  greatest  can  never  wholly  free  themselves,  incapable  of 
judging — such,  for  instance,  as  the  scope  and  functions  of  painting 
and  the  fine  arts  generally,  the  value  of  modern  poetry,  or  the 
\vorking  of  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  institutions. 

KICHARO    HERNE  SHErtlEXD. 


month's  note  on  Mr.  Scott  Moncneff's  project 
supplying  towns  with  smokeless  fuel,  I  referred  to  the  probable 
difficulty  of  withdra-wing  the  coke,  from  which  only  oue-third  of  the 
volatile  constituents  have  been  distilled.  Since  that  was  written 
experiments  have  been  made  and  this  difl'iculty  encountered.  It 
appears  to  have  been  consideriible ;  but,  as  it  is  mechanical,  it  may 
be  overcome  by  mechanical  ingenuity,  Mr.  Moncricff's  original 
proposition  was  to  extract  only  oiic-third  uf  the  gases  nnd  vapours. 
If  one-half  were  taken  the  difticuUy  would  be  diminished,  and  the 
principle  of  his  scheme  might  be  still  carried  out,  especially  if 
combined  with  that  of  Dr.  Siemens  to  the  extent  of  using  gas  for 
lighting  the  fire  and  reviving  it  when  desired. 

I  have  done  what  is  e<.|uivaleni  to  this  by  simply  attaching  one 
of  Fletcher's  soltd-ilame  burners  to  a  flexible  tube  and  placing  it 
under  the  grate  of  an  open  American  stove  in  my  study,  using  as 
fuel  a  mixture  of  coke  and  ordinary  coal.  It  answers  admirably. 
In  five  minutes  the  fire  is  fully  lighted,  and  I  can  regulate  it  to  the 
weather  by  using  much,  or  little,  or  no  gas  afterwards. 

A  holder  of  gas  shares  has  objected  lo  my  strictures  on  the 
monopoly  of  the  London  gas  companies,  llic  answer  to  Iiis  and  all 
other  arguments  that  have  been  or  may  be  used  in  defence  of  such 
companies  is  the  simple  fact  that  most  of  the  great  towns  of  the  raid- 
land  and  northern  counties  of  England  have  abulislicd  the  gas  com- 
panies by  purchasing  their  plant  and  raono])oly  rights  at  very  high 
prices,  and  are  now  supplying  themselves  with  far  better  and  cheaper 
gas  than  they  received  from  the  gas  companies,  at  the  same  time  paying 
off  bot^  interat  and prindpni  of  the  money  borrowed  for  the  purchase. 
In  many  cases  ihcy  make  a  considerable  profit  besides  tills,  and  are 
debating  whether  to  use  il  in  icduciion  of  the  local  rales  or  to 
lower  still  further  the  price  of  gas.  The  latter  seems  to  be  generally 
preferred,  and  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  addlt.\Qr.a\Y\&vi\.\&<a(LO.<&^ 
for  'iMp^ying  the  addithnai  demand  llial  lowtt  \n\cts  >nV\  ct^aVc. 

As  the  hy-jirodiicts  now  pay  foi  llic  gasdi  (Jie  iiorks,\Vi 
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cost  when  it  reaches  our  houses  being  simply  Uiat  of  storing 
conveying  it  to  us  ;  the  ccoaonii:>ing  of  reservoirs,  mains,  pipes,  &c,  is 
of  primary  importance.  While  we  only  use  it  for  lighting  purposes, 
these  rescn-oirs,  pipes,  &:c,  are  idle  during  ihe  day  ;  but  once  the 
price  of  gas  is  lowered  sufTicIenlly  to  render  it  as  cheap  a  fuel  as  coal, 
we  shall  keep  these  mains,  &c.,  profitably  at  work  all  day  long,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  all  concerned.  This  consummation  is  so  de- 
voutly 10  be  desired,  that,  if  the  London  gas  companies  attain  it 
sooner  than  it  is  reached  by  the  gas-making  corporations  of  the 
Midland  and  the  North,  nobody  will  desire  them  to  be  superseded. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  great  towns  co-operating  to 
supply  tliemselvcs  wiih  their  own  gas  continues  lO  prove  its  supe- 
riority to  the  present  London  system,  it  is  not  likely  tliat  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  will  consent  to  remain  behind  the  other 
towns  of  England  in  the  supply  of  such  primary  necessaries  of  life  as 
heat,  and  light,  and  cleanly  air. 

The  Formation  oi-  Foos  akd  Clouds. 

A  VALUABLE  contribution  to  tlie  physical  history  of  fogs,  mists, 
and  clouds  has  been  recently  made  in  a  communication  by  Mr, 
John  Aitken  lo  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  society  that  is  liar 
loo  much  overshadowed  by  the  Jloyal  Society  of  London.  He  used 
two  large  glass  receivers,  one  filled  with  ordinary  air  and  the 
otlier  with  filtered  air,  the  fjllration  being  eflected  by  passing  it 
through  cotton  wool,  which  removes  even  the  finest  particles  ofdusL 
Into  these  he  passed  equal  (piantitics  of  steam.  In  the  unfiltered  air 
the  steam  assumed  the  usual  wcll-knoivn  cloudy  form,  in  the  filtered 
air  it  remained  transparent. 

From  this  it  appears  tliat  a(|ucous  vapour  docs  not  condense  into 
cloud  matter,  or  "  vesicular  vapour,"  as  it  has  been  called,  unless  it 
is  supplied  with  some  sort  of  solid  nuclei  upon  which  the  water  may 
be  deposited.  We  all  know  what  happens  when  we  supply  a  large 
nucleus,  such  as  a  bottle  of  iced  water  in  a  warm  room.  In  this 
case  the  amount  of  condensation  is  due  to  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  bottle  cooling  the  film  of  air  immediately  surrounding  it,  and 
diminishing  its  capacity  for  retaining  vapour.  This  film  of  air  thus 
becomes  super-saturated  with  steam,  which  it  deposits  on  the  bottle. 
The  air  in  both  of  Mr.  Aitken's  receivers  was  super-saturated,  but 
in  spite  of  this  remained  clear  when  it  contained  no  solid  surfaces 
tijKtn  which  the  steam  could  condense.  I  presume  that  condensation 
did  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  receiver  'wntM. 
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Water  behaves  simiL-iTly  in  passing  from  ihe  liquid  to  U 
state.  Pure  de-^r  water  swnding  in  a  smooth  vessel  may  be  cooled 
down  considerably  belovF  its  freezing  point,  but  immediately  upon 
the  introduction  of  a  solid  nucleus,  such  as  a  grain  of  sand  or  any- 
thing angular,  crystals  of  ice  are  formed  on  and  around  Oie  sohd 
nucleus,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  rises  to  the  ordinary 
freezing  point.  Super- saturated  solutions  of  crystalline  salts  act  in  like 
manner,  sulphate  of  soda  notably  so, 

Mr.  Aitken  infers  that  a  fog  or  a  cloud  or  mist  is  an  accumulation 
of  minute  solid  particles  coated  with  an  extremely  thin  film  of  water. 
Otlier  experiments  lead  him  to  conclude  that  when  there  is  much 
dust  in  the  air,  but  little  vapour  condenses  on  each  particle,  and  thus 
all  may  continue  floating ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  dust  to  con- 
densible  vapour  is  small,  each  particle  condenses  so  much  that  it 
more  readily  falls  as  rain. 

According  to  these  experiments,  there  would  be  no  fogs,  no  clouds, 
and  probably  no  rain  if  there  were  no  dust,  but  instead  of  these  the 
super- saturated  air  would  deposit  its  vapour  as  heavy  dew  on  the  sur- 
face of  every  solid  body  upon  the  earth.  All  clouds,  fogs,  mists, 
every  puff  of  steam  escaping  into  the  air,  and  the  visible  condensa- 
tion of  our  breath  in  cold  weather,  are  indications  of  the  dusty  state 
of  our  atmosphere.  This  dustiness  is  indicated  by  other  invesijga- 
lions.  Piazii  Smyth,  in  1S5O,  erected  a  temporary  obsen'ator)'  on 
the  Peak  of  TenerilTe,  at  a  height  of  10,700  feel  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  the  dust-ha/.e  which  interferes  willi  telescopic  work  was 
still  there,  though  much  was  left  below. 

The  sources  of  dust  were  examined  by  Mr.  Aitken,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  it  appeared  that  the  chief  fog-producing 
particles  are  those  which  arc  not  large  enough  to  form  the  visible, 
motes  of  the  sunbeam,  but  are  far  finer  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  vision.  He  found  that  if  pieces  of  glass,  iron,  brass,  &c.,werc 
heated  in  air  that  had  been  filtered,  they  introduced  clouds  of  dust 
producing  a  dense  fog,  and  that  this  source  of  dust  (or  what  Mr. 
Aitken  calls  dust)  is  so  efTcctivc  that  one  ^hundredth  of  a  grain  of 
iron  thus  heated  will  produce  a  disl  inct  cloudiness  in  the  experimental 
receiver.  Many  different  substances  were  thus  tried,  and  all  were 
fomid  to  be  fog-producers. 

Tlie  visible  motes  of  the  air  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  them 
with  a  gas  flame  ;  such  a  flame  does  not  destroy  the  fog-producing 
particles,  but  on  the  contrarj-  produces  them,  as  was  shown  by 
burning  gas  in  a  receiver  supplied  with  filtered  air.    TKm  ■^iq^^'!.  ^"i. 
corobus(ion  of  pure  air  and  duslksi  ^as  gjuva  Mt  \tA.TOas3oi  \av 
prodacing  aunospbere. 
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The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  fog-production  by 
infinUestmal  particles  is  that  the  fog-producing  air  from  heated  glass, 
nictals,  burning  gas,  &c.,  became  incapable  of  producing  fog  when 
61lercd  tlirougli  cotton  wool 

The  ordinary  external  air  was  found  to  give  less  fog  during  wet 
than  during  dry  weather.  This  appears  contradictorj-  to  our  ordi- 
nary experience,  but  is  indirectly  confirined  by  observations  tliat 
have  been  quite  independently  made  by  M.  Andr^,  and  were  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Science  on  the  3rd  of  January.  A  high 
barometer  during  a  fog  was  observed  to  sink  suddenly.  Rain  fol- 
lowed, and  the  fog  disappeared  ;  afterwards,  with  a  rise)  in  the 
barometer,  the  fog  reappeared. 

Mr.  Aitken  found  that  the  air  of  a  laboratory  where  gas  was 
burning  always  gave  a  denser  fog  than  that  outside  ;  and  this 
occurred  equally  whether  the  gas  burned  as  a  Bunscn  flame,  a  bright 
flame,  or  a  smoky  flame.  The  same  with  the  products  of  combustion 
of  a  fire,  whether  clear  or  smoky. 

Common  salt  burned  in  a  fire  or  spirit  flame  gave  an  atmosphere 
of  great  fog-producing  power,  exceeding  most  of  the  other  substan 
similarly  tried,  but  the  most  intensely  active  fog-producer  of  all  was 
sulphur.    The  fog  it  produced  was  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  through  a  thickness  of  six  or  seven  yards. 

The  vapours  of  other  liquids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol, 
benzole,  and  paraffin  were  diffused  through  air  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  vapour  of  water  in  the  receivers.  When  their  atmosphere 
was  filtered  they  behaved  like  the  water,  and  gave  no  fogs,  but  with 
ordinary'  unfiUercd  air  their  vaponrs  condensed  as  water  does,  and 
gave  sulphuric  acid  fog,  alcohol  fog,  benzole  fog,  and  paraffin  foft^^fl 
showing  that  solid  nuclei  were  required  for  these  vapoure  as  for  the^^ 
vapours  of  water. 

I  am  not  addicted  to  vcrbnl  quibbling,  but  in  this  case  am  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  the  tise  made  in  this  paper  of  llic  word  "  dust" 
This  word  has  an  established  and  received  meaning,  which  we  all 
understand,  and  I  presume  that  none  of  us  would  apply  it  to  the 
odorous  emanations  from  a  rose  or  a  grain  of  musk.  We  suppose 
that  something  does  emanate  from  these,  but  do  not  call  it  dust, 
mainly  because  its  i»articles  must  be  so  infinitesiraally  minute.  Now,  I 
think  the  same  applies  to  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  given  off  when  a 
hundredth  of  a  grain  of  iron  is  heated.  The  action  that  occurs  in 
such  a  case  must  be  more  like  sublimation  than  the  driving  off  of 
what  we  understand  by  dust  In  the  case  of  sulphur,  which  has 
such  remarkable  power,  we  know  that  actual  sublimation  must  occur, 
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d,  likewise,  the  fornwiioii  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  acid  has  so 
much  affinity  for  water  thai  ics  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
must  follow  as  a  simple  act  of  diumical  combination.  The  old 
exiwrixueni  of  opening  a  bottle  containing  transparent  hydrochloric 
acid  ijas,  ajid  setting  it  free  in  the  air,  when  it  immediately  produces' 
a  dense  cloud,  is  thus  explained,  and  I  think  that-  the  same  explana- 
tion meets  some,  though  not  all,  of  Mr.  Aitkcn's  results.  The  sensa- 
tional lecture  experiment  of  mixing  clear  ammoniaca!  gas  with  clear 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  affords  a  startling  case  of  fog-production  purely) 
by  chemical  action.  The  density  of  this  fog  is  so  great  that  we 
cannot  see  through  a  few  inches  of  it,  or  even  through  one  inch,  if 
the  experiment  is  well  conducted.  We  know  thai  the  fog  in  this 
case  is  composed  of  minute  crystals  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
fonned  by  llie  combination  of  the  two  gases. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  Mr.  /VJtken  has  probably  confounded 
two  sets  of  results — the  mechanical  adhesion  to  nuclei,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation due  to  chemical  union.  If  not,  there  must  exist  some 
diffusible  particles  of  matter  having  dimensions  butween  the  gross- 
ness  of  visible  dust  particles  and  the  minuteness  of  the  final  molecular 
constituents  which  are  supposed  to  unite  when  cliemical  combina- 
tion occurs. 
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A  New  Application  or  the  Electric  Light. 

T  a  f6te  held  during  List  autumn  in  the  viciniq^  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  electric  lights  were  used.     They  attracted  such 
a  multitude  of  insects  tliat  two  of  the  lamps  placed  in  the  open  air 
at  a  coffce-stall  had  to  be  removed,    "all  the  consumers  being | 
covered  witJi  moths  of  every  description." 

A  correspondent  of  Nature  states  llial  in  experimenting  with  a 
Browning  electric  light  upon  a  roof  in  Charing  Cross,  '*  besides 
innumerable  flics  and  moths,  single  individuals  of  two  species  of 
sphinxes  were  attracted,  probably  from  considerable  distances." 

At  the  last  exhibition  of  agriculture  and  inseclolog>'  at  Paris  a 
medal  n-as  awarded  for  a  lamp  especially  adapted  for  catching  insects, 
and  it  has  licen  suggested  that  the  electric  light  should  be  used  for 
,lhat  purpose.  The  idea  appears  rather  extravagant  at  first  glance, 
I  tut  when  we  consider  the  mischief  done  by  so  many  species  of  these 
small  creatures,  and  their  infatuation  in  tlie  pursuit  of  dazzle,  we 
may  yet  see  the  suggestion  practically  carried  out,  especially  where 
J  jocusts  do  such  fearful  havoc. 

I&sxiyy&as  agOf  when  wandering  on  (ool  in  \.\v<^  ^v^^vaxi^ 
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Scotland,  I  saw  a  strange  vehicle  coining  down  tlie  hill  T  had  just 
descended.  It  was  a  long  packing-case  inoiinlcd  un  four  small 
wheels,  and  surmounted  by  a  rouj^h- looking  man,  who  with  a  long 
stick  stccrtKl  its  rattling  course  by  pushing  one  or  the  other  side  of 
the  road  towards  which  it  swerved.  On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  he  dismounted  and  told  inc  that  he  s:iw  me  pass  the  |nibhc-hoitse 
above  and  thus  came  after  mc  for  company  sake.  Wc  travelled 
together  during  the  day,  I  walking  and  he  driving  his  packing-case. 
On  level  or  ascending  ground  he  stood  behind  it,  and,  leaning  forward 
upon  it,  pushed  it  along  ;  descending  the  hills,  he  sat  upon  tt  and 
steered  as  above.  He  assured  me  that  he  could  thus  do  thirty  miles 
per  day  with  all  his  heavy  higgage  ;  and  as  he  did  twenty  with  me 
after  about  1 1  a.m.,  this  was  probably  true. 

I  presently  learned  that  he  was  an  eminent  journeyman  naturahst, 
employed  by  a  I.ondon  society  to  collect  insects  for  amateurs. 
Fifty  subscribers  of  ^'i  each  kept  hini  at  work  for  the  summer 
months,  and  he  contracted  to  supply  each  of  the  fifty  with  a  certain 
number  of  mounted  beeileSj  butterflies,  &c. 

He  conmuinicated  many  of  the  mysteries  of  his  trade,  such  as 
"  sugaring,"  "  gingering,"  "  sheeting,"  &c.  "  Sugaring  "  was  a  process 
of  smearing  eligible  gite-posts,  walls,  or  trees  with  treacle  and  glue, 
or  some  other  unctuous  sugary  preparation.  Certain  insects  were 
thus  caught  by  the  adhesion  of  their  legs  and  wings  to  the  bait 
"Gingering"  was  a  similar  use  of  ginger  wine,  which,  he  told  me, 
was  especially  favoured  by  certain  species  of  epicurean  flies. 
"  Sheeting  "  was  performed  by  hanging  a  while  sheet  between  the 
trees  of  a  suitable  wood,  and  in  the  stilly  hours  of  night  throwing  the 
light  of  a  buH'seye  lamp  upon  it.  Night- moths  flew  against  the  sheet, 
were  stupefied  thereby,  and  easily  taken  without  damage  to  their 
delicate  feather-dust  ;  and  he  was  secured  from  interruption  by  the 
ghost  stories  his  sheet  invoked  He  had  several  other  methods  of  using 
a  powerful  lantern,  so  many  and  so  cflicicnt  that  he  was  prohibited 
from  carrying  on  his  trade  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  lest  he  should 
deceive  the  vessels  that  were  sailing  by  the  guidance  of  lighthouses. 

He  made  his  summer  livelihood  thus,  and  in  the  winter  was 
"  the  man  in  armour  '•  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  show,  and  a  pantomime 
policeman.  Screwing  on  skates  on  the  Serpentine  and  other  odd 
vocations  were  added  to  these.  Some  of  them  would  scarcely  be 
called  reputable  by  other  people,  but  his  only  measure  of  morality 
**as  success.  His  ambition  was  ai-rial.  If  he  could  only  get  "  a  few 
swells  "  to  subscribe  enough  to  buy  him  a  balloon,  he  would  make  his 
fortune.    His  best  job  had  been  irx  thai  Vme.    Oiv«,-«Vvtu  he  wis  not 
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engaged  by  the  Linn^an  Society,  Imt  was  assisting  at  a  Ualloon- 
filling  at  Cremome,  the  distinguished  aeronaut  announced  to  make 
the  ascent  was  found  at  the  hour  for  starting  to  be  so  unusuaUy 
drunk  that  he  could  not  sit  upright  in  the  car  ;  the  entomoloHisl  was 
offered  ten  pounds  for  taking  his  place.  The  distinguished  aeronaut 
^V«is  put  to  bed,  the  entomologist,  dressed  in  the  aeronaut's  clothes, 
ascended  gallantly,  waved  the  aeronaut's  well-known  cap  to  Ihc  mul- 
titude below,  and  descended  safely. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  scientific  path  indicated  by  this 
proposed  new  application  of  ihe  electric  light,  a  proposition  which  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  sage  experience  of  my  vagabond  entomo- 
logical friend,  who,  I  may  add,  is  the  discoverer  of  many  new  species 
of  British  insects,  especially  of  glow-worms.  The  above  will  probably 
identify  him  to  some  of  our  older  naturaHsts,  though  I  withhold  his 
name. 

Disinfection  and  BtiRic  Acid. 

ONE  of  the  royal  medals  recently  awanlcd  by  Ihe  Royal  .Society 
was  deservedly  given  to  Professor  Joseph  Lister,  for  his  per- 
severing  advocacy  of  the  necessity  of  excluding  atmospheric  germs 
from  wounds,  his  practical  success  in  doing  so  and  in  teaching 
others  how  to  do  it  by  means  of  the  now  commonly  used  carbolic- 
spray. 

He  has  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  ills  that  wounded  flesh  is 
heir  to  proceed  from  the  activity  of  those  living  microscopic  abomi- 
nations, the  bacteria,  and  other  organisms  that  infest  the  atmosphere, 
fell  upon  all  unprotected  flesh,  and  forthwith  begin  to  feed  and  grow 
and  breed  thereon,  converting  the  flesh  into  putrefying  or  suppurating 
filth  by  the  villanous  chemistrj-  of  their  unsavoury  vitality. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  they  do  not  penetrate  the  skin,  and 
therefore  such  an  injury  as  the  simple  fracture  of  a  bone  (i.e.  a  bone 
broken  internally  without  breaking  through  the  skin)  hcnls  with  com- 
parative rapidity  and  without  complication,  if  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  be  sound  }  but  if  the  splintered  bone  breaks  through  the  sktn, 
forming  a  "  compound  fracture,"  a  multitude  of  foul  disturbances 
may  follow,  due  to  the  above-named  pestiferous  Illtlc  wretches.  The 
same  may  happen  if  a  wound  is  exposed  only  during  tlie  process  of 
dressing.  Professor  Lister  combats  this  by  first  discovering  a  vapour 
that  poisons  the  pests  without  poisoning  the  patient,  and  then 
devising  a  method  of  applying  it  that  sliall  not  interfere  with  the 
necessary  proceedings  of  the  surgeon.  This  is  cffecwd  Vi'j  ^!wt.''  «i^t- 
boJic-5/7ra/. "    Its  vapour  either  kills  the  gexm^,  w  Ttwiax^ 'Cftsrok 
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iucapablc  of  further  multiplication.  Then  the  wound  i«  bandaged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  further  exposure  to  ibc  air. 

It  often  happens  that  rude  experience  anticipates  the  results  of 
scientific  research.  I  may  quote  an  iiislance  of  this  :  About  i6  years 
ago  I  witnessed  a  curious  case  of  successful  surgery.  An  Americaa 
engineer  wounded  his  :inn  very  severely  with  a  chiscL  He  refused 
to  have  the  wound  sewn  up  or  otherwise  treated  by  a  surgcoa 
Instead  of  this,  he  saturated  some  cotton  waste  mth  copal  \'amish, 
laid  a  large  himp  of  this  mess  upon  and  around  the  wound,  without 
drawing  the  edges  together  or  t-iking  any  other  precautions,  and  then 
liound  his  ann  with  some  rag  and  a  handkerchief.  He  assured  me 
that  nothing  further  need  be  done  to  it,  that  it  would  heal  in  its  own 
fashion,  and  then  the  hardened  mass  of  cotton  and  varnish  would 
fall  off,  leaving  merely  a  smooth  clean  scar.  This  was  actually  the 
case.  He  further  told  mc  that  during  a  long  and  very  rough  expe- 
rience in  the  far  VVest  he  had  treated  many  ugly  wounds  in  like 
manner,  .and  always  successfully. 

The  philosophy  of  this  is  now  intelligible.  Essential  oils,  resins, 
and  gum-resins  like  copal,  destroy  the  vitality  of  bacteria  and  fungus 
germs ;  thus  the  varnish  cleared  the  wound  of  any  of  tliese  that 
might  have  already  settled  upon  it ;  then  as  it  hardened  it  formed  an 
air-tight  adherent  cake,  effectually  protecting  the  lacerated  flesh  from 
further  corruption.  Thus  protected  it  healed  freely.  Since  witness- 
ing this  I  have  often  thought  that  the  ancient  and  apparently 
barbarous  practice  of  completing  an  amputation  by  dipping  the 
stump  into  melted  pitch  may  have  been  quite  as  curative  as  the 
modern  refinements  of  artery-tying,  flapping,  SiC  The  pitch  would 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  copal  varnish. 

During  the  horrors  of  llie  Franco-Germin  war,  Lister's  method 
of  disinfecting  wounds  was  commonly  iJractised^so  commonly  as  to 
call  for  the  creation  of  a  new  German  verb,  to  Usteni. 

I  am  told  by  surgical  friends  thai  the  application  of  this  principle 
of  antiseptic  treatment  is  now  simplified  by  using  boracic  (or  boric) 
lint,  i.e.  lint  prcpaied  by  steeping  It  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid, 
and  then  drying  it.  Wounds,  obstinate  ulcers,  &c.,  are  covered  with 
this  and  protected  from  the  air,  whereupon  they  heal  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  varnished  arm  of  the  American  engineer. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  boric  acid  (also  designated  boracic 
acid)  are  now  becoming  understood.  Thej*  are  very  remarkable,  and 
could  not  have  been  theoretically  anticipated  by  any  h  priori  con- 
sideration of  the  chemical  properties  of  this  acid,  which  is  the  mildest 
of  mineral  substances  bearing  ihc  narat  ot  ajc\d.     U  a^^ears  to 
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poison  our  raicrostopic  enemies,  without  having  aiiy  injurious  action 
on  ourselves,  whether  applied  externally  or  sivalluwed  in  moderate 
quantities.  Hence  a  solution  of  this  acid  may  be  used  for  washing 
meat  that  has  been  kept  beyond  the  customary  time,  and  in  a 
varict)'  of  other  ^vaj-s  for  food-preaer\'3tion. 

Mr.  H.  Kndemann  finds  that  fresh  beef  packed  with  one  per 
cent,  of  boric  acid,  and  a  salt  pickle  of  50  per  cent.,  remains  sweet 
for  several  months,  during  hot  weather,  but  that  beef  previously 
salted  could  not  be  tlius  preserved  A.  Herzon  has  recently  made  a 
series  of  experiments,  showing  that  boric  acid  has  no  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  fermentation  of  sugar,  so  far  as  its  conversion  into  alcohol 
is  concerned,  but  that  it  entirely  prevents  the  further  femieniaiion 
which  converts  the  alcohol  into  vinegar.  This  should  have  an  im- 
portant practical  application  in  brewing  and  wine-making,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  vexed  question  of  whether  the  Mycodfrma  aceli 
are,  or  are  not,  poisoned  by  the  boric  acid  ;  or  whether  they  generate 
the  vinegar,  or  only  feed  upon  it  after  its  production. 

I  believe  that  I  may  justly  claim  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur 
Robottom,  the  practical  discover}-  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  boric 
acid  and  its  compounds.  As  the  circumstances  of  this  discovery 
are  curious,  I  will  here  narrate  them. 

In  the  course  of  an  adventurous  journey  in  Southern  California,  he 
left  the  road  at  Indian  >VelIs,  and  travelled  over  twenty-seven  miles 
of  a  desert  of  loose  sand  till  he  reached  the  mouth  of  a  salt  canon — 
a.  gorge  about  twenty  to  forty  yards  wide — with  rock  walls,  and  the 
^■bottom  covered  nith  salt,  in  some  places  more  tlian  u  foot  in  deptli. 
^B      After  stmggling  through  nine  miles  of  this,  and  suffering  severely 
^HfroiD  the  intense  heat,  he  reached  its  expansion  into  an  open  valley 
^^ fifteen  miles  long  and  eight  miles  across.     This,  now  known  as  the 
Great  Borax  Lake,  was  the  m.iin  object  of  his  journey.     It  is  com- 
pletely paved  with  a  deep  bed  of  salt ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  any 
other  vegetation  is  there,  nor  any  kind  of  wild  animal;  rot  a  bird  to 
be  seen,  nor  even  an  insect.     Here  and  there  a  few  brine  pools,  but 
all  llie  rest  a  snow-like  surface  of  salt. 

This  salt  consists  of  carbotute  and  other  salts  of  soda,  largely 
of  borate  of  hme  and  borates  of  soda-  It  vas  for  tliese  that  Mr. 
Robottom  was  searching,  and  having  found  them,  negotiated  for  the 
concession  of  a  portion  of  the  land  according  to  Califomian  usage.  In 
May  1874  he  revisited  the  dreary  waste  to  confirm  his  claim.  Thia 
time  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  Doidgc,  and  there  was  a  hut  b 
the  valley,  and  two  men  occupying  it  The  heal  was  intense,  \\^  va. 
the  shade;  (he  irafer  they  carried  in  their  canieeTv^  \a4  \rtiC<3w«.V'a'\. 
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imrtriwHhl^  the  air  ao  dcy  thai  they  breathed  with  difficulty.  Mr. 
RjobonoB  ooold  eiUy  walk  iboat  ten  yards  without  stopping  to  rest 

He  saw  a  dark  ofayect  in  the  distance,  lying  on  the  salt  On 
reaching  it  they  fbuad  it  to  be  a  dead  bone  partly  imbedded  in  the 
booxaad  bonocof  lime,  which  here  fonned  on  upper  emit  about 
ts  Bo  19  mchei  tucc. 

He  sat  ao  the  bone  to  rest,  and  was  surprised  at  the  absence  of 
any  odoar,  hairiqg  had  in  Mexico  some  painful  cxpenence  of  the 
tiBBdi  amiag  ftoai  aauhr  cazcases  exposed  in  similarly  dry  hot  air. 
He  cot  away  aone  of  the  ^in  and  found  the  6csh  <]uite  sweet,  ex- 
hfliil^  no  s%Da  of  deconqtositian,  and  the  hair  quite  6rm  on  the  skin. 
On  nacUng  the  hat  he  learned  from  the  mea  that  the  horse  diet! 
scten  noDths  befive,  and  the  carcase  had  remained  there  ever  stnc«. 

The  aoss  intcTesnng  fieature  of  this  disco\-cr>'  is  the  fact  that  the 
portion  of  the  carcase  not  in  contact  with  the  salt,  and  so  fully  ex- 
poaed  to  the  air,  ^lould  have  renuined  thus  undecomposed-  This 
ggpports  the  theorr,  t»ow  raptdly  gaining  ground,  which  attribittcs 
aH  decompoAion  of  animal  substances,  not  to  mere  chemical  action, 
bat  to  grow^  of  miooscopk  (m^,  bacteria,  or  similar  organinns. 
Accor^ng  to  this,  the  oxidation  that  tinquesdonably  occurs  is  not  due 
to  direct  action  of  atmospheric  axygcn  upon  the  dead  animal  matter, 
bnt  b  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  \ital  proceedings  of  these 
tnicroscoptc  bosy-bodies,  which  are  nsually  described  as  omnipresent 

In  this  grim  desert  e\'en  these  are  stridden  by  the  aU-per%-ading 
death.  Boric  acid  is  ^-olatile,  and  in  such  a  climate  its  vapour 
would  pervade  the  air,  poison  the  germs  of  poison,  and  do  so 
without  perceptible  injury-  to  creatures  like  ourselves. 

This  fact  is  of  great  practical  Importance.  It  opens  up  new 
methods  of  preserving  food  and  of  harmless  disinfection.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enter  upon  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  subject  hcrv. 
I  may  only  mention  that  much  is  being  done,  and  we  shall  hear  more 
and  more  of  the  sanitary  and  domestic  uses  of  boric  acid  and  borax. 

About  thirt)*-two  miles  from  the  Great  Bora.x  I^ke  is  another 
similar  deposit  known  as  Heath  Valley — a  salt  desert  still  hotter  and 
even  more  deadly.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  party  of  emigrants 
to  pass  over  it,  but  all  perished.  Their  bonc5  and  n-aggons  now  lie 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  Both  deposits  are  apparently  the  dried  beds 
of  salt  takes  simitar  to  tliat  near  to  which  the  Mormons  arc  settled. 
Mr.  Robottom  "  prospected  "  many  other  minor  salt  valleys  in  the 
Nevada  region. 

W.    MATTIEU    WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE     TALK. 

'RENCH  works  of  reference  arc  so  largely  used  by  English 

scholars,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  some  pains  are  not  taken 

secure  supervision  by  an  English  man  of  letters  of  articles  upon 

English  subjects.     The  new  Ldtlion  of  Vapereau's  "  Biographic  des 

Contemporains  "  has  reached  me  too  recently  to  enable  me  to  test 

very  closely  its  merits,     I  find,  however,  on  the  most  cursory  glance, 

some  inaccuracies  and  many  shortcomings.    It  is  perhaps  pardonable 

^^hat  Karl  Russell  (whose  death  is  mentioned)  should  occupy  a  place 

Hferger  than  is  assigned  most  living  Englishmen.     It  is  disappointing, 

^Bowever,  when,  after  reading  of  the  prc-Raphaelite  movement,  we 

^nirn  to  Rossetti,  and  find  that  the  only  person  of  (he  name — or  a  name 

almost  identical— is  a  Roumanian  poet,  entitled  Constanlin  X.  Rosetti. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  stated,  that  Mr.  John  Morlcy  changed  the  title  of 

the  SMcrary  (sic)  GazeiU  into  that  of  the  Varthmon.     That  change 

^■ras  accomplished  by  Mr.  Goodwin.     Mr.  Swinburne  may  be  sur- 

^^rised  to  hear  that  his  Essays  arc  more  successful  than  his  Poems, 

and  other  men  of  letters  will  be  puzzled  at  the  errors  that  have  crept 

into  the  descriptions.    Still,  tliough  the  information  is  meagre,  it  is  a 

great  advance  upon  anything  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  in 

works  of  this  class.     I  have  never  been  able  to  verify  the  charge 

brought  against  a  previous  book  of  this  description,  that  it  supplied 

as  the  principal  works  of  John  Stuart   Mill  the  three  following 

treatises:  "Mill  on  I'olitical  Economy,"  "Mill  on  Representative 

^Kovcrnmentf"  and  "  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  ! 

"  T    HAD  a  pistol,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  kill  him,"  or  words  of 

tX.  the  like  cficct,  are  said  to  have  been  spoken,  during  his 
amination  recently,  by  a  man  charged  with  one — or  rather  two — 
'  the  most  mysterious  murders  that  have  ever  been  committed  — 
ysterious  from  the  psychologicid  standpoint,  that  is.  The  logic  of 
this  criminal  is  closer  than  is  at  first  sight  obvious.  No  stronger 
inducement  to  crime  apparently  exists  than  facilities  for  its  perpetra- 
tion. Let  swords  and  pistols  hang  on  every  tree,  and  the  rale  of 
deaths  by  \'iolence  would  mount  to  a  gruesome  tot3.l.  WViwv  w*soj 
man  carried  a  sn'onf,  a  due!  was  the  naVwaX  t^smU  ol  w»j  "^v^X 
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dispute.  Our  early  litcTature  is  full  of  proofs  how  dangerous  was 
the  custom  of  carr)'ing  wenpons,  as  is  our  proverbial  or  colloquial 
speech.  >Vhat  a  picture  of  quarrel  is  aSbrdcd  when  we  say  of  two 
men  that  ihey  are  "  at  daggers  drawn."  "  Lie  thou  there,  Sweetheart^" 
says  Pistol,  addressing  the  not  ver>'  mortal  weapon  he  carries,  when  he 
lays  it  on  the  uble  in  order  to  drink  at  his  ease.  His  use  of  the 
lenn  is  doubtless  indicative  of  fashions  of  speech  among  the  ro>'sterer^ 
and  swashbucklers  of  the  day.  A  similar  state  of  afifairs  is  indicated 
by  Mcrcutio,  when  he  taxes  Benvolio  with  being  "  Like  one  of  those 
fellows  that,  when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  his 
sword  upon  the  Uble  and  says,  *  God  send  me  no  need  of  thb,'  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  second  cup  draws  it  on  the  drawer  when 
indeed  there  is  no  need."  It  is  useless  to  multiply  instances,  how- 
ever, of  the  danger  that  springs  from  the  habit  of  carrying  weapons. 
The  cessation  to  do  so  is  the  most  important  step  that  a  nation 
makes  in  the  direction  of  civilization.  Ai  the  present  moment  it  is 
illegal  to  carry  weapons  in  England.  One  who  listens  to  the  cases 
at  the  police  courts  will  ascertain,  however,  that  a  week  rarely  passes 
without  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a  drunkard  proving  a  source  of 
danger  or  injury  to  some  one.  I  call,,  then,  for  a  stricter  application 
of  a  law  already  in  existence.  Let  the  fact  that  a  man  carries  a 
weapon,  when  it  is  ascertained,  be  a  cause  for  his  instant  arrest ;  let 
the  police  have  orders  to  seize  every  man  they  find  thus  armed,  and 
let  the  magistrate  inflict  the  highest  penalty,  and  we  shall  soon  return 
to  a  belter  state  of  things.  It  is  monstrous  to  think  that  not  only 
profcssiona]  burglars  and  assassins  walk  about  thus  armed,  but  that 
mere  lads  arc  constantly  in  possession  of  weapons  which  are  a 
source  of  constant  and  grave  danger. 

CONSIDERING  that  books  upon  bibliographical  and  dramatic 
subjects  are,  in  the  long-nm,  among  the  most  successful  of  all 
works,  1  am  surprised  that  no  one  h.is  thought  of  continuing  down  to 
the  present  lime  the  two  great  works  bibliographical  and  drajnatic 
which  England  has  yet  produced — Lowndes"  "Bibliographer's 
Manual/'  and  Genest's  '*  History  of  the  Stage."  A  subscription  could 
easily  be  obtained  for  either  work  if  it  were  undertaken  by  men  com- 
petent to  the  task.  The  bases  of  both  books  would  have  to  be  enlarged. 
I  am  aM-are  that  Genest's  history  was  a  labour  of  love  and  loss,  and  that 
the  statistics  of  Lowndes'  labour  hold  out  little  temptation  to  others 
to  follow  his  lead.  Times  have  now  changed  :  prices,  and  book- 
buying,  and  attendance  upon  theatres,  are  not  what  they  were  a 
generation  ago.  An  immensely  augmcnVcA  \TO\ASc\st^owTO\«taA!t^ 
in  both  bibliographv  and  the  drama. 
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^^^T  THEN  the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  cloth  bind- 

11       V  V      ings  of  books  Is  taken  into  aceount,  it  seems  singular  that 

^uo  little  is  done  with  regard  to  bindings  in  leather.    At  the  present 

^KDonnent  the  designs  upon  the  covers  of  some  modem  works  are  so 

B«^t€f^Lil,  that  a  great  sacrifice  has  to  be  made  when  the  cloth  wears  out 

and  has  to  be  replaced  with  cilf  or  morocco.    In  the  "  Caprices  d'un 

Bibliophile"  of  Mr.  Octave  Uzanne— a  delightful  work  of  a  French 

anliquar)',  who  has  lately  been  winning  golden  opinions  in  London — 

are  some  valuable  and  original  suggestions,  with  regard  to  the  manner 

in  which  books  should  be  bound.    No  less  fanciful  than  I^i^h  Hunt, 

who  has  discussed  the  same  question,  is  M.  Uzaune ;  and  he  would 

have  us  turn  lo  account  for  purposes  of  bookbinding  the  rrdi  and 

^^asteful  fabrics  that  have  lately  reached  us  from  India,  Cliina,  and 

^HfApan.  After  saying  that  eadi  bookbinder  in  the  eighteenth  century  had 

^Bis  speciality,  his  [lecuHar  style,  aiid  tliat  no  inducement  would  make 

^Bim  copy  tlie  manner  of  liis  predecessor,  M.  Uzanne  continues,  In  words 

lo  which  T  am  glad  to  give  added  publicity: "  In  modern  times,  binding, 

which  has  advanced  as  a  trade,  has  declined  as  an  art     It  knows  no 

precepts,  and  cannot  cscajH;  from  the  sterile  and  monotonous.    Artist- 

bibliophiia  may  draw  it  from  the  slough,  in  ordering  for  their  books 

bindings  or  half-bindings  of  fantasy,  on  which  is  the  stamp  of  per- 

I sonality  and  originality.     They  may  employ  to  this  end  the  delicious 

^Kpmains  of  past  times,  and  the  lovely  products  of  modern  industry — 
^^he  silken  fabrics,  the  fnie  kid-skins,  the  exotic  leathers,  llie  tissues 
with  arabesque  designs,  all  the  chromatic  gamut   of  pale  luid  fme 
colours  tliat  men  have  nut  dreamt  of  putting  to  such  use.     A  book 
should  be  dressed  with  all  the  maturity  of  thought  which  one  cm- 
ploys  in  serious  matters.     One  ought  to  be  penetrated  with  its  Intel' 
Icctual  physiognomy,  and  dream  over  its  toilet  with  all  the  proud 
vanity,  all  the  science  of  harmony,  that  one  brings  to  the  toilet  of  the 
woman  one  loves."    This  is  as  true  aa  it  is  admirably  said.    To  many 
of  my  readers  M.  Uzannc  will  probably  be  known  as  the  editor  of 
^l^  IJvre^  a  magazine  dedicated  to  bibliography,  which  under  liis 
^Kianagement  has  lately  accomplished  its  first  year's  e.\istence. 

THE  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  diminution  of  street 
noises  for  which  dwellers  in  large  cities  vainly  pine  consists 
^^1  a  curious  species  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
^^umber  of  people.  In  the  case  of  bells  an  absolute  debauch  of 
F     Jscnli mentality  is  encountered.  A  kind  of  poetry  such  as  clings  lo  the 

vesper  bell  or  the  curfew  is  supposed  to  attach  \\sgU  \.q  ^Juc  \swv55«^, 
I     "hcQ,  and  tiic  hideous  jnnglc  of  the  tramway  cats  "«  \Ofc(yc\ft^  Vo  '&& 
Jojvus  carillon  of  the  approaching  "  diligeiKQ."    Wva  x^trcfasas^^^ 
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people  to  leam  that  for  a  noise  to  be  poetical,  it  must  be  unfrequendy 
heard  The  warmest  adherent  of  tradition  and  admirer  of  Oie  past 
xvould  not  care  to  live  immediately  beneath  St.  Paul's,  were  the  bells 
always  clanging.  A  position  scarcely  less  objectionable  is  that  of 
one  who  has  in  front  of  his  house  a  tramway,  to  the  cars  on  which,  or 
to  its  horses,  bells  arc  attached.  That  tliese  things  are  unnecessary 
is  proved  in  the  fact  that  they  are  only  adopted  on  certain  lioes. 
Those,  too,  who  live  in  busy  thoroughfares  scarcely  guess  how  mad- 
dening is  tlie  effect  of  street  noises  and  street  music  in  quiet 
districts  where  sound  travels  far.  That  weapon  of  torture,  the  barrel 
organ  or  the  street  piano,  was  designed  to  prevail  over  the  rattle  of 
London  life,  and  its  horrible  grind  might  be  heard  through  the  din  of 
a  beleaguered  city.  Those  who  know  it  only  as  it  presents  itself  in 
crowded  thoroughfare!*  cannot  conceive  over  how  wide  an  area  its 
sound  is  cajuble  of  extending.     It  is  a  very  mitraiUeuse  of  noise. 

SINCE  describing,  in  the  Cetuhma'h  Mof^athte  for  November 
iSSo,  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Nouveile  Biographic  Gendralc" 
is  scamped  towards  its  conclusion,  I  have  been  struck  -  by  the 
number  of  books  of  which  the  same  thing  holds  true  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree.  Wright's  "  Dic(,ionar>'  of  Provincial  English " 
thus  gives  in  a  first  volume  the  letters  from  A  to  F  inclusive, 
and  sums  up  the  remainder  of  ihe  alphabet  in  the  second.  Very 
many  works  of  reference  deal  after  a  similar  fashion  with  the  alphabet. 
Now,  the  exact  division  of  ttie  alphabet  occurs,  of  course,  between 
M  and  N  ;  and  although  the  Utter  half  includes  two  or  three  Ictiicrs, 
like  Q,  X,  and  Z,  under  which  very  few  words  are  classed,  this  fact  is 
not  enough  to  account  for  such  irregularities  as  I  h.ave  indicated. 
Richardson's  "  English  Dictionary,"  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
scholarly  works  of  its  class,  makes  a  just  division  in  closing  its  first 
volume  with  K  j  while,  in  the  "  IJiographieG^neralc,"half  of  the  work 
carries  the  reader  no  further  ilian  a  third  of  the  n-ay  tlirough  H.  These 
proofs  of  large  ambition  and  comparatively  small  accomplishments 
are  of  course  sadly  human.  It  is  creditable  to  Dr.  Brewer  that 
hii  two  useful  volumes,  the  "  Dictionar)'  of  Phrase  and  Fable,"  and 
the  "  Reader's  Handbook,"  are  conscientiously  carried  out ;  the 
middle  of  one  being  in  the  letter  L,  and  that  of  the  other  at  the  close 
of  K.  The  first  half  of  M.  Vapereau's  "  BJographie  des  Contem* 
porains"  extends  no  further  than  half-way  through  H.  The  applica- 
Uon  of  a  test  of  this  kind  furnishes  a  species  of  criterion  of  con- 
scicntiousncss  of  workmanship. 

SVLVANUS   URBAN. 
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GERALDIUE  was  very  thoughtful  all  the  evening  after  her 
excursion  to  Tower  Hill.     She  was  a  good  deal  interested 
Clement  Ho[>c,  and  somewhat  touched  as  well  as  amused  by  his 
ehnchoiy  and  his  passion.     She  was  sorry  that  Melissa,  did  not 
care  for  him,  and  yet  was  inclined  to  think  tliat  it  would  not  be  well 
for  the  young  man  if  she  did. 

It  is  superfluous  lo  say  that  Gcraldine  was  greatly  iotcrcstcd  in 
love-making  of  any  kind.  She  had  never  as  yet  been  herself  in  love, 
e  liad  not  even  felt  the  schoolgirl's  immemorial  passion  for  the 
music-master  or  ilie  drawing-master.  She  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
admiration,  and  she  often  knew  well  enough  that  men  were  hinting 
love  lo  her  ;  and  she  had  even  had  direct  oilers  of  hand  and  heart, 
and  so  forth.  But  although  she  liked  men  in  general,  and  some  men 
in  particular,  she  hud  never  been  brought  to  heart-throbs  for  any 
man  as  yet.  The  very  fact  gave  her  much  of  her  ease  and  what 
might  be  called  good-fellowship  in  the  company  of  men. 

She  liad  lived  in  all  her  younger  days  a  happy  and  a  •iheltered 
le.  She  was  so  deeply  attached  to  her  father,  and  liad  such  a  friend 
and  companion  in  him,  that  she  liked  all  mankuid  the  better  for  him, 
and  no  one  man  in  parlicuUr,  for  the  same  reason.  Then  came 
sorrow;  and  after  the  worst  of  the  sorrow  had  lussed  away^  a.  ae%»:nv 
of  anxiety,  not  yet  drawn  lo  an  end,  in  wlvxch  tciout^  TaW.tTi  '««tt  *. 
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good  dwl  mixed  up.  Il  was  noi  even  yet  certain  whether  UerjJdIne 
and  her  mother  were  to  be  actually  poor  or  not ;  whether  Geraldine 
would  not  have  to  fight  her  way  tlirough  the  world  by  teaching  or 
by  such  painting  as  she  could  do,  or  in  sorae  sucJi  way.  Her  mother 
was  a  very  sweet  but  not  \cry  strong^mirided  woman  ;  and  the  most 
of  the  thinking  fell  upon  Geraldine.  Her  visit  to  Kuroin:  with 
Captain  Marion's  family  was  Geraldinc's  first  holiday  of  any  kind  for 
some  years.  It  was  her  llrst  uprising  after  the  prostration  of  grief 
and  the  lung  season  of  anxiety.  It  w:is  like  a  convalescent's  first 
drive  in  the  open  air.  When  she  was  leading  her  American  home 
her  mother  made  one  earnest  request  of  her.  "  Darling,  you  arc 
going  to  have  a  holiday  ;  now,  let  it  be  a  holiday.  Promist:  mc  that 
yon  will  really  do  your  best,  your  ver)-  best,  to  enjoy  youriclf ;  that 
you  won't  keep  thinking  of  things  that  make  you  anxious,  and  that 
you  will  let  yourself  be  happy  with  our  friends."  (leraldine  promised, 
and  was  determined  that  she  would  do  her  very  best  to  keep  the 
promise.  It  was  very,  very  diEficutt  at  first ;  but  as  the  days  went 
on  it  became  easier  and  easier,  and  now  in  London  Geraldine  was 
really  and  tmly  enjoying  herself.  She  had  by  nature  a  soul  and 
spirit  made  for  enjoyment  ;  made  to  find  h.ippiness  easily  and  to 
give  it  freely.  She  had  health  and  sirengtii,  a  splendid  constitution, 
and  high  spirits.  Perhaps  her  courage  and  elasticity  of  temperament 
might  have  made  her  even  heedless  and  over- impulsive  in  her  wa)'s, 
if  so  much  of  her  natural  inclinations  bad  iipt"becn  curbed 'and.  made 
patient  by  a  suddcd  sorrow  and  prolohgcd'anxlcty." 

"Ilikc  your  young  friend  very  much,"  said  Geraldine  to  Miss 
Aquitainu  that  same  evening  when  they  had  returned  to  their  home. 

'*  What  >'oung  friend  ?  "  asked  Melissa  languidly. 

"Oh,  come  !  you  know;  your  hopeless  Mr.  Hope.  I  like  bini 
very  much." 

"  Do  you?  "  said  Melissa.     **  1  am  ver>  glad.     I  don't." 

"  I  think  he  is  a  sweet  boy,"  Geraldine  decUred. 

"  He  is  not  quite  a  boy," said  Melissa;  "I  sujjposc  he  is  four-  or 
five-and  twenty.  1  tliink  he  is  quite  old  enough  to  have  more  sense, 
and  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  himself  1  think  he  Is  a  very 
stupid  boy,  or  man,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  him— stupider 
even  than  men  in  general,  if  that  were  possible." 

"  He  seems  to  me  very  clever  and  full  of  promise.  1  should 
llitnk  h«  is  a  young  man  likely  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
world.'*  '  " 

"I  wish  he  would  make  a  name  for  himself,"  said  Melissa,  "if  be 
Hk€s  it;  fcof  what  I  object  to  is  his  tr^-in^xo  TOa.V<s  ^.xiwcfttCot  mft." 
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"I  think  you  like  him,  after  all,  in  ihc  bouora  of  your  heart," 
Ceraldinc  said,  tr}-ing  to  find  response  in  Melissa's  don'ncast  eyes. 

"  If  ho  comes  hure  very  often  he  will  soon  find  whether  I  do  or 
not,"  was  Melissa's  genial  answer. 

"  How  do  you  like  Mr.  Montana  ?  " 

MetUsa  remained  silent,  and  Geraldine,  fencying  she  had  not 
heard  the  question,  put  it  again. 

"  Mr.  Montana,'"  Melissa  said  at  last,  "  is  a  ver)'  different  person 
from  Clement  Hope." 

"Yes,  he  is  indeed,"  Ceraldine  answered  with  emphasis,  "?'«■> 
different.  If  I  understand  anything  of  men,  I  think  Young  Hope  is  a 
:  inie  man." 

*'  I  don't  understand  anything  of  men,"  said  Melissa,  "and  so  I 
don't  know  whether  he  is  true  or  false,  but  I  don't  regard  Mr. 
Montana  as  an  ordinary  man,  and  I  don't  care  to  discuss  him  on  the 
same  level  with  ^tr.  Hope." 

Somebody  entered  at  this  moment,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

Geraldirc  was  full  of  pity  for  Clement  Hope,  and  not  without  a 

certain  womanly  anger  for  llie  scornful  little  maiden  who  thought  so 

lightly  of  him  and  his  love.    She  could  not  help  wondering  in  her 

heart  what  il  was  thai  Clement  Hope  s.iw  in  Melissa  to  make  him  so 

cnmpietely  her  shve.     "  fie  seems  such  a  fine  noble  young  feiJow," 

»he  thought,  "  with  a  good  deal  of  the  poet's  soul  in  him,  .and  after 

fill  there  is  nothing  In  Mcliisa.     She  has  not  much  brains,  and  I  don't 

think  she  has  any  tender  feeling,  she  Is  a  sort  of  girl  who  ought  to 

le  happy:  she  has  everything  she  can  want  for  herself,  and  she 

scarcely  seems  to  think  of  anything  but  herself;  she  is  safe  against 

I       any  chanr e  of  falling  in  love  ;  and  if  ^he  fell  in  love,  ii  would  not 

^Brhurt  her.     Whatever  is  wrong  with  licr,  it  can'i  be  love.'*.   Cenildire 

^■suddenly  remembered  that  there  certainly  was  somcibing  wrong  wich 

^■Melissa.     Her  tears  the  other  day  were  ^ery  genuine. 

^^        Meanwhile,  Clement  Hope  was  going  home  nith  his  mind  and 

heart  all  aflame.     The  incidents  of  the  day  might  seem  unimportant 

to  others  ;  they  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  muddy  walk  round 

three  sides  of  the  Tower,  and  an  inlrodiiction  to  a  gentleman  from 

1^^ America:  but  they  seemed  to  Clemeni  to  promise  a  revolution  in 

^Kiiis  whole  conditions  of  being.    He  hardly  found  lijmsetf  able  to 

^^analysc  his  own  emotions,  to  say  what  had  become  of  old  ihoughts, 

and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  new  ones  that  M-ere  coming  up  in 

iheir  place.     Clement  really  was  what  Mr.  Aquitaine  bad  described 

him,  one  of  iliat  class  of  mortals,  very  tTyit\%  Vo  tiW  \Yv?:  N!«<S!\ 

outside  tbcnisehes,  the  poets  who  do  not  comvostN-ftise^,    ^vimv^^ 
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had  for  a  long  time  been  filled  with  his  hopdea  kivr  far  Mdmi 

Mr.  Aiiuilttiiic  had  gauged  very  accurately  d>e  depth  of  Iw: 
uii  (lut  tiitijcct.  Mcljsuwasihc  first  preUy  and  gracdtd  siil  i 
ever  had  the  (.haute  of  knowing,  nnd  he  met  Her  at  a  time  «1icb 
fan^jy  And  his  feellngn  were  alike  yearning  for  some  one  to  £ill  ia 
Wilh.  A  urclly  iier%*iintntrl  would  almost  have  sen.-ed  his 
if  nu  inure  altr.-tctLVc  woman  had  come  in  hut  ray.  Melissa's 
niJcnruei  and  uucy  ways  had  naturally  rather  the  cCEect  of 
i\\^  tluri  rhillin}{  his  love.  Ilo  grew  more  and  more  into 
convictiori  iliiit  tthe  wnn  the  ojie  being  essential  to  his  happiness^ 
one  love  for  his  life.  He  honestly  believed  that  he  «-as  in  Icn-e  villi 
her,  and  that  he  never,  never  could  l>c  in  love  with  any  other  iroan 
nn  earth.  This  idea  he  had  inirscd  and  humoured  so  loi^  thai  al 
ihc  i.trcn);th  and  sweetness  nf  it  came  to  be  added  to  the  sc1f-deiigh( 
and  kell-turmcnt  uf  imagined  ]iassion.  He  liad  do  serious  ho(«  of 
nmn^iiit;  Melissa,  iiml  indeed,  fur  ihc  present,  marriage  was  out  of 
the  i|Uc:ttiun  for  hiin.  Itraiiludc  to  the  old  man  who  had  adopted  him 
and  made  him  a  son  u-ndcrL-d  it  impossible  for  Clement  to  think  of  tak- 
ing any  step  in  life  wliich  couUI  lia\  e  intetfered  wilh  his  houic  duties 
Besides,  tu  Ihi^  }  uunfj;  man,  t>Tmight  u;)  modi.-slly  in  the  great  northern 
%ea{Mirt,  the  bare  idea  of  hi^  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Acpiitnlnc  seemed  about  ai>  wild  a  fantasy  as  it  would  be,  according 
to  Major  IV-iulcnnis,  fur  young  Arthur  to  dream  of  asking  in  marriage 
a  daughter  of  one  of  ihc  great  houses  into  which  his  uncle  kindly 
introduced  him.  I'erliaps  at  this  time  of  his  life,  and  of  his  feel- 
ings also,  it  was  rather  gratifying  than  otherwise  to  Clement  Hope 
10  believe  that  he  fed  upon  a  hopeless  |tassion.  Despair  is  a  great 
deal  more  sootlnng  to  the  self-love  ot  youth  than  hope.  To  believe 
oneself  marked  out  by  destiny  for  a  ruined  life  tends  very  much  u* 
make  the  life  itself  |ass  meanwliile  pleasantly.  Clement  was  not 
fonsrious  that  he  thus  enjoyed  his  despair,  but  the  enjoyment  wai 
there  none  the  less. 

In  the  midst  of  his  conflict  of  emotions  there  rose  upon  liii 
horizon  ilic  figure  of  Montana,  as  yet  but  a  sliadow  to  him.  He 
licard  of  the  great  strange  orator  and  leader  from  the  new  world,  who 
was  opening  up  an  entirely  fresh  career  to  young  men  of  promise  and 
of  soul.  In  a  moment  Clement  became  impressed  w  ith  the  conviction 
that  under  the  banner  of  Montana  il  was  his  duty  to  rank  himself 
Aquitaine  liad  put  il  well.  Montana  and  his  new  colony  became  the 
Saracens  and  Uie  Holy  Land  of  Clement's  disappointed  imagination. 
A  few  centuries  before  he  would  lave  longed  toljucklcon  his  armour 
And  make  his  way  into  Syria  to  fight  the  tnndel  and  obuin,  if 
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Trovidcnre  were  only  Icintl  enough,  Ihc  glory  of  a  warrior's  grave. 
Now  it  seemed  a  special  dispensation  on  his  behalf  which  brought 
into  light  Montana's  scheme  for  a  new  conimorwc.ilth,  and  sent 
Jfontana  himself  right  across  our  young  Iicro's  path.  Over  all  this 
nfJict  hetwccn  the  past  and  the  future  there  was  shed  a  certain  soft 
tndly  light  which,  ahhough  Clement  then  hardly  quite  knew  it, 
undoubtedly  shone  from  Geraldine  Rowan's  sympathetic  eyes. 

lie  had  been  introduced  to  Montana.  lie  had  spoken  with  the 
great  man.  The  great  man  had  taken  kindly  to  him,  and  invited 
him  to  come  and  sec  him.  The  great  man  had  looked  at  Iiim 
fixedly,  and  Clement  felt  sure  that  Montana  at  thai  moment  w^s 
lUtting  hira  through  a  mental  process  of  ordeal,  subjecting  htm  to  x 
spiritual  examination,  just  as  a  new  recruit  is  tried  by  a  phpical 
lest,  and  was  cvaminiiig  into  Clement's  strength  of  soul,  in  order  to 
decide  whether  he  really  was  or  was  not  a  fitting  disciple  of  the  new 
niovcraeni.  When,  after  litis  mental  inspection,  Montana  spoke  to 
liim  kindly  and  invited  him  to  call  on  him,  Clement  accepted  the 
vitation  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  esteemed  a  welcome 
End  a  worthy  reauit.  Montana,  indeed,  had  not  been  subjecting 
Clement  to  any  such  mental  test ;  nor  was  he,  after  his  usual  fashion, 
gaged  in  thinking  of  something  quite  different  while  he  looked 
xedly  at  the  person  before  him.  lie  was  thinking  about  Clement, 
and  was  grcstly  attracted  by  him.  He  was  puzzling  himself  to  think 
what  young  man  he  could  ever  have  known  who  seemed  to  look  like 
Clement,  and  how  it  came  about  that  the  face,  the  figure,  and  the 
eyes  were  so  familiar  to  him — that  they  seemed  to  have  been  part  of 
his  own  youth.  He  was  greatly  attracted  towards  Clement,  and 
convinced  that  in  him  he  would,  indeed,  find  a  valuable  follower,  a 
companion  full  of  faith  and  courage.  '*  Call  for  mc  on  Sunday,'* 
said  Montana,  as  they  were  parting,  "and  we  will  both  go  together 
to  the  Church  of  Free  Souls." 

Clement  walked  slowly  home  through  the  gathering  evening, 
e  evening  was  finer  than  the  day  had  been,  and  the  West  was  now 
glowing  with  all  the  richness  that  belongs  to  the  sunset  of  a  summer 
day  that  has  been  wet.  Clement's  way  led  him  far  from  Piccadilly, 
whither  he  had  conducted  the  young  ladies  to  their  homo,  and  he 
walked  all  the  way.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  wanted  all  the  lime 
he  could  have  for  thought ;  for  thinking  over  things,  for  thinking  of 
himself  and  the  new  conditions  that  were  growing  around  him,  of 
disappointment  and  of  his  hopes.  In  truth,  our  young,  verselesa 
oetwas  very  happy,  if  he  did  but  know  it  PctVva'^STid  ^^isWV'i 
success  in  life  2nd  Ambition  and  love  could  tnaVe  ^tx-^  TOivi  ^oV^-^yj 
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as  Clemen*  Hope  might  now  have  bt'cn  in  his  ideal  ilisappoinlmenl 
and  his  ideal  prospects.  The  very  snnh'ghl  drew  for  him  a  softer 
colouring  from  his  poetic  love-pain  and  his  poetic  hopes.  Sometimes 
he  was  for  a  moment  dimly  conscious,  as  he  loitered  along,  that  the 
douds  driven  to  the  east  and  the  fires  of  the  west,  the  grass  and 
flowers  of  the  parks,  and  the  ripple  of  the  water  by  which  he  now 
and  then  had  to  pass,  were  steeped  in  a  new  and  special  beauty  for 
him,  which  made  his  disappoiniment  seem  easy  to  bear,  and  nude 
the  form  of  Melissa  Aqiiitaine  seem  less  distinct  than  it  had  been 
before.  Although  he  did  not  then  know  it,  one  litUc  star  in  his  life's 
Iirroamcnt  was  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  because  another  and  a 
nearer  and  brighter,  had  now  come  up  in  the  sky.  Yes,  that  was  a 
delightful,  thoughtful  walk  home  that  evening  for  unhappy,  very 
happy  Clement  Hope. 

His  way  lay  through  Regent's  Park ;  and  he  had  to  cross  a 
bridge  where  once  a  certain  Minola  Grey,  now  Lady  Heron,  wife  of 
the  distinguished  Colonial  Governor,  Sir  Victor  Heron,  used  to 
linger  al  quiet  hours,  when  there  were  no  loungers  near.  Clement 
slopi>ed  and  leant  on  tin;  railing  of  llie  bridge,  and  looked  down  on 
tlie  rufllcd  water  of  the  canal.  Tlic  face  and  the  eyes  of  Montana 
seemed  to  look  up  to  him  out  of  the  darkening  water.  He  could 
not  Icll  what  had  put  ibis  odd  idea  into  his  licad  ;  but  whenever  he 
looked  fixedly  into  the  water  he  sccuicd  to  sec  Montana's  eyes 
looking  up  to  his  own.  The  impressiou  was  unco  lu  for  table,  uncanny  \ 
and  Clement  went  lus  n'ay,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  n-as  a 
poetic  youth ;  poets,  even  only  en  herhf,  must  have  their  odd 
fancies. 

Clement  w^as  going  home  to  the  house  of  the  kind  old  man 
whom  he  called  his  father.  The  livery-stable  keeper  liad  long 
since  given  up  all  manner  oi  business,  and  settled  with  Clement  in  a 
house  not  far  from  Primrose  Hill.  The  old  man  was  rich  enough, 
and,  except  for  Clement,  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  money.  He 
was  leading  a  bUnk,  half-puzzled  sort  of  life,  growing  every  day 
more  and  more  into  the  conviction  that  he  was  to  sec  his  lost  son 
again  j  growing  only  more  eager  to  see  him  with  every  year  that 
intervened  between  the  present  and  the  past  Much  as  he  was 
attached  to  Clement,  yet  Clement's  presence  seemed  only  to  keep 
alive  all  the  more  the  memory  of  his  son  and  the  longing  to  see  him. 
Although  he  had  adopted  Clement,  and  the  young  man  called  him 
father,  he  had  never  asked  Clement  to  lake  his  name.  He  was 
Kdmund  Yarlowc,  old  Edmund  Varlowe  now ;  and  there  was  once  ft 
young  Edmund  Varlowe,  and  thai  was  aft.    Tt\«c  could  not  be  any 
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ytning  Edmund  Varlowe  but  ihe  one ;  so  Clement  Hope  remained 
Clement  Hope. 

Wbeo  he  had  crossed  the  bridge,  Clemeut  had  uot  very  far  to 
walk  before  he  reached  Mr.  Varlowe's  house. 

The  house  was  an  odd,- old-fashioned  building.  It  belonged, 
probably,  in- point  of  fact,  to  the  early  Georgian  days,  but  ii  muBt 
have  had  an  old-fashioned  look  even  when  it  was  built  Nut  that  it 
could  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  imitation  of  bome  older  fasbiun, 
some  modcrn-aatique»  some  allectation  of  revivalism.  Such  alfccia* 
lions  did  nut  prevail  in  the  somewlut  dull  but  very  simple  and  ^ilniight* 
fofft-ard  daj*s  when  its  foundation-stone  was  laid.  It  was  cvitli:nlly 
one  of  those  houses  which  have  the  peculiarity,  as  some  girls  have, 
of  always  looking  old-fashioned  even  in  their  freshest  days.  If 
perchance  some  whim  were  to  cause  a  revival  of  the  precise  period  of 
the  Georges  to  which  this  house  belonged,  the  house  itself  would  siill 
look  old-fashioned  and  even  out  of  pkce  beside  the  very  neighbours 
which  were  supposed  to  reproduce  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  its 
day.  It  was  a  solid  block  of  a  house,  with  rounded  comers  and  two 
straight  rows  of  windows  above  the  ground  floor,  the  ground  floor 
Itself  only  showing  to  the  gazer's  view  a.  door  with  a  semi-circular 
fanlight.  On  the  roof  was  a  round  turret,  with  a  little  dome-like  cap 
on  it  and  a  weathercock.  This  might  be  an  observatory,  or  it  might 
only  have  been  the  architect's  idea  of  an  ornament.  The  house 
stood  alone,  with  a  little  patch  of  mournful- looking  groimd  about  '\f, 
and  it  was  on  the  height  of  .1  gentle  slope  ih^J  drew  back  from  the 
waters  of  the  canal.  There  were  many  trees  and  much  shntbbery  in 
that  region,  to  say  nothing  of  the  foliage  of  the  adjoining  park.  One 
standing  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  looking  across  to  the  house, 
could  sometimes,  as  it  so  happened,  see  no  other  human  habitation 
whatever  but  this  oddly  constructed  dwelling,  and  might  faticy  him- 
self  (ar  away  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  gazing  on  some  family 
mansion  to  which  the  owner  was  accustomed  to  travel  down  in  the 
family  carriage  when  the  season  for  town  was  over,  in  Uie  days  when 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  yet  a  saucy  child,  and  before  the  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes"  had  been  written.  It  was  well  worlli  spending  a  few 
iiiomeuls  on  the  spot  from  which  the  house  could  thus  be  seen,  if  it 
were  only  for  tlic  curious  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  dull  old 
dwelling,  the  observatory,  tlic  weathercock,  the  canal,  the  thick  trees, 
and  the  absence  of  any  hint  of  other  human  habiiation.  It  did  not 
lax  the  fancy  of  the  gazer  very  much  to  suppose  himself  for  the  lime 
Iransiwrted  not  only  out  of  I.undon,  but  out  of  the  century.  WTxtv^ 
he  had  cnjv/cd  that  sensation  long  cnov\gU, \\t  Vi'X  oiA^  Va-viit*^ ■»• 
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few  paces  either  way,  and  he  was  in  London  and  ihe  ninetecntli 
f-cntury  again  lo  his  heart's  conteiiL 

The  cfTecl  was  especially  good  when  the  evening  began  lo  fall. 
The  house  was  one  lo  be  seen  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  age  and  even  of  decay  about  it  which  suited  wilh  dun 
evening  clouds  and  "  btaclc  vesper's  pageanib."  VVhy  should  not 
Clement  Hope  feel  a  new  interest  in  such  a  scene,  familuir  as  it  was 
him,  and  in  the  odd  effect  produced  by  such  a  house  in  such  a 
neighbourhood  ?  Clement  was  only  loo  much  given  lo  Ihe  half- 
sensuous  enjoyment  of  any  idle  fancy,  and  he  had  often  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  throw  away  on  such  harmless,  indolent  delight.  He 
lingered  this  evening,  and  looked  long  at  the  house,  and  look  up 
positions  from  which  fresh  picturesque  effects  were  got,  and  studied 
the  scene  as  if  he  had  not  looked  on  it  before.  At  last  he  made 
quickly  for  the  house,  and  when  he  came  to  its  railings  and  gate  he 
saw  that  Mr.  Varlowe  was  walking  in  the  front  garden. 

The  livery-stable  keeper  was  falling  fast  into  years.  His  hair 
was  long  and  massed  about  his  head  ;  the  hair  was  perfectly  white ; 
his  moustache  and  beard  were  white ;  but  he  had  lost  hardly  any- 
thing of  his  dignity  of  bearing,  and  he  only  stooped  occasionally 
when  he  happened  to  have  been  for  some  long  time  sitting  in  his 
chair,  lie  walked  usually  upright,  with  a  soldierly,  resolute  air,  and 
shoulders  squared,  and  might  have  been  indeed  a  very  statuesque 
figure  but  for  that  curious  appearance  about  the  legs  which 
belongs  to  men  the  greater  part  of  whose  lives  has  been  passed  on 
horseback. 

An  odd  sensation  came  over  Clement  as  he  opened  the  gate  and 
saw  the  old  man  coming  down  the  gravel  walk.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
never  Sf^en  Mr.  Varlowe  before,  but  suddenly  began  to  be  struck 
with  the  strange  impression  of  a  likeness  to  somebody  he  had  seen 
elsewhere,  and  whose  identity  he  could  not  now  recall  Clement 
stopped  in  his  walk  up  the  garden,  and  looked  with  a  curious  half- 
puzzled  air  at  the  old  man,  exactly  as  one  looks  when  caught  by 
some  impression  of  unexpected  resemblance.  The  thought  that 
passed  across  Clement's  miod  for  the  moment  was  that  familiar 
thought,  "  Surely  I  have  seen  that  face,  or  something  very  like  it, 
before,"  and  then  the  momentary  confusion  became  all  the  more 
confused  in  the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  face  he  had 
been  seeing  every  day  since  his  boyhood. 

*'  You  seem  puzzled  a  bit,  Clem,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Varlowe  said  ; 
"  what  has  gone  wrong  with  you  ?  " 

"?fothing,  hxher,"  said  Clem ;  *'  onVy,'  ta  \  taiRt  ^3i^^  t  cjouVd  aot 
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help  thinking  that  I  had  seen  some  one  lately  who  reminded  nic 
of  you,  and  I  think  you  now  remind  mc  of  some  one  I  have  lately 
Keen." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  the  old  man;  **  a  good  many  men  erf  my  age 
about  London." 

"  But  not  a  good  many  of  yonr  figure  and  face." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  there  arc  somr,  anyhow ;  and  the  fewer 
there  are,  the  more  likely  you  would  be  to  nolicc  any  one  you 
chanced  to  see.  But  you  ha\*c  been  a  good  long  time  away,  Clem, 
and  I  have  been  mainly  anxious  about  you  now  and  then."  Mr. 
Varlowe  still  retained  a  good  many  of  his  northern  peculiarities  of 
speech. 

"  I  have  been  meeting  a  wonderful  m.nn,"  said  Clem. 

"Ay,  ay?  What  is  he  like,  now?  and  how  docs  he  come  to  be 
wonderful  i* " 

"  Well,  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  grand  scheme  for  founding  a  new 
colony  and  beginning  a  new  life  out  in  America." 

"  I  don't  believe  much  in  those  new  schemes,"  said  llie  old  man 
gloomily,  "  they  seldom  come  to  anything.  What  do  you  want 
leaving  old  England  ?  Let  her  people  stick  to  her,  that's  my  idea. 
Let  all  people  stick  to  their  own  soil  while  they  can,  Clem,  my  boy. 
Believe  me,  a  man's  never  so  liappy  as  when  he's  at  home." 

"But  all  men  can't  stick  to  their  own  soil,"  said  Clem,  "and 
some  have  no  home  to  keep  to." 

Mr.  Varlowe  looked  at  him  anxiously.  He  sometimes  began  to 
be  afraid  that  the  young  man's  natural  desire  to  see  the  world  was 
oppressed  by  his  confinement  at  home.  "  You  are  not  one  of  that 
sort,  Clem,  my  boy,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  a  home  as  long  as  you  like 
to  stay  there.'' 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Clem  hastily.  "  I  don't  mean  that.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  myself.  If  everybody  was  as  well  off  as  I,  there  would 
be  no  use  for  new  schemes  and  new  colonies.  But  when  you  have 
been  with  a  master  mind  like  Montana,  you  get  lo  think  very  little 
of  j*ourself,  and  your  own  ways,  and  your  own  emotions,  and  you 
begin  to  see  that  people  ought  to  work  for  others  and  think  for 
others." 

"  Vou  think  for  others,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  you  don't 
think  much  for  yourself;  you  always  think  for  me." 

Clem  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  when  he  had  to  acknowledge  to  his 
own  mind  how  small  a  part  in  liis  thoughts  his  fine  old  father  had 
played  for  many  and  many  an  hour  when  corneal c.&  "wX^iVv  CAYt\CiWax 
}'m)e  MeU$S3  Aquitaine.     This  was  the  ont  sccxtX  V^t  V^A^ot  w< 
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ventured  on  disclosing  to  Mr.  Varlowe,  and  llus  he  Iccpt  back  ooty 
because  be  feared  it  n-ould  distress  the  old  noan  by  making  him  think 
that  his  adopted  son  must  soon  find  new  ties  and  new  associations. 

"Then,  he  is  wonderful,  this  new  man?  Is  he  a  lecturer  or  a 
preacher  ? " 

"  Well,"  iaid  Clement,  "  he  is  a  lecturer  and  a  sort  of  preacher. 
but  I  have  not  heard  him  lecture  or  preach  ;  it  is  Iho  man  himself 
Wiho  impresses  me.  I  have  only  talked  a  few  words  with  him,  but 
they  made  me  feel  as  if  a  new  Ufe  ought  to  be  opening  out  to  me, 
and  as  if  I  ought  to  be  doing  something  great.  I  don't  mean,"  he 
added  quietly,  "  that  I  ought  to  be  doing  sometlung  great  ro>-self,  or 
that  I  could  be  doing  anything  better  tlian  I  am  doing,  but  that 
there  is  a  higher  purpose  in  life  when  one  gets  out  of  one's  onn 
small  concerns.  He  \s  a  man  who  makes  one  feel  ashamed  of 
troubling  himself  about  passing  and  personal  afiairs." 

They  were  now  walking  up  and  down  the  gravel  path.  This 
was  a  favourite  anmsement  of  Mr.  Varlowc.  He  liked  to  waJk  up 
and  down  in  the  evening  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  his  >-oung 
supporter ;  not  that  tlie  strong  slralght  figure  seemed  to  need  much 
support;  and  although  our  youth  was  of  fair  stature,  he  stood  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  elder  man,  who  leant  on  him  with  a  kind 
of  affectionate  semblance  of  weakness  requirmg  to  be  upheld. 

There  was  certainly  soraeUiing  about  Clement's  look  to-day 
which  still  puzzled  Mr.  Varlowc.  The  boy  did  not  seem  quite 
himself,  he  thought :  there  were  alternate  lights  and  shades  crossing 
his  face,  as  tf  some  vexation  had  its  turn  occasionally,  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  a  new  light  of  hope  and  of  elated  purpose.  Mr. 
Varlowe  had  been  so  long  a  widower,  aud,  never  having  had  any 
daughters,  had  had  so  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  women  or 
their  gossip,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  for  a  moment  to  think 
it  possible  Clem's  trouble  might  have  been  caused  by  some  daughter 
of  Eve.  Clem,  to  his  mind,  was  still  only  a  boy,  although  a  tall  and 
strong  boy,  and  Mr.  Varlowc  never  dreamed  that  the  lad  might 
be  in  love.  But  he  could  sec  well  enough  that  something  was 
troubling  Clem,  and  he  felt  uncomfortable  at  Uie  idea  of  anything 
being  hidden  from  him. 

"Something  is  tlie  matter  wttli  you,"  at  last  he  said  bluntly. 
"  You  seem  distressed  somehow.  You  are  taking  something  to  heart 
Conw,  out  with  it,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Let  me  know.  Vou  don't 
want  anymoncy.do  you?"  for  in  his  puzzled  moment  he  could  think 
uf  no  trouble  that  could  come  to  young  men  unless  the  want  of  money. 
"NOf" said  Clem  smiling,  "  I  doa'l  want wj tooxvc^  \  yi\i always 
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tc  care  that  I  have  enough  of  that.  Jndeed,  nothing  is  the  matter 
with  me  but  that  I  have  been  talking  to  Mr.  Montana,  and  that  he 
makes  me  feci  rather  ashamed  of  my  own  hfe  so  far.  I  have  been 
doing  nothing.  I  think  a  man  should  have  a  purpose,  even  if  he  Is 
not  ambitious  enough  to  want  a  career." 

"  Never  want  a  career !"  said  the  old  man  with  energy.  "  What- 
ever you  do,  Clem,  my  dear  boy,  never  want  a  career;  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  careers  ;  careers  are  the  niin  of  boys.  I  know 
people  who  went  heaven  knows  where  because  ihey  fancied  they 
ought  to  have  careers.  Don't  do  it,  Clem  ;  I  hale  careers.  What- 
ever we  talk  of,  let's  hear  no  more  of  that." 


Chapter  XI. 
"mvst  needs  to  the  to^ver?" 

[^■ould  be  superfluous  to  say  that  Clement  Hope  did  not  fail  to 
call  on  Mr.  Montana  at  the  appointed  time.  Montana  lived  in  one 
of  the  Piccadilly  hotels.  He  had  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  there, 
and  appeared  to  live,  according  to  tlie  familiar  phrase,  "regardless  of 
expense."  Outside  his  door,  on  the  first  floor,  waited  a  negro 
serving-man  who  had  once  been  a  slave,  and  who  had  afterwards 
fought  in  a  black  regiment  of  which  Montana  volunteered  to  take 
the  command.  The  negro  asked  Clement's  name,  and  on  hearing  it 
instantly  showed  him  into  a  brge  reception. room.  There  Clement 
saw  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  ser\*ant  or  attendant  of  some  kind, 
lounging  in  a  listless  sort  of  way  near  a  window  which  lookerl  on 
Piccadilly  and  the  park.  This  man  was  much  younger  than  the 
n^;ro ;  he  was,  in  fact,  a  lad  of  about  twenty.  He  was  of  a  complexion 
and  style  of  feature  new  to  Clement.  He  had  a  sallow,  dark* 
greenish,  oily  complexion,  and  long,  lank,  streaky  hair.  Clement 
assumed  that  he  was  a  foreigner  of  wmc  kind,  but  veniurud  to 
address  him  in  EngUsk  The  jxiuug  man  replied  in  a  kind  of  broken 
English,  and  with  a  sad,  sickly  smile  intended  to  suggest  a  welcome. 
He  explained  to  Clement  that  Mr.  >[ontaua  would  come  in  a 
moment,  and  that  Clement  was  meanwhile  to  vfoit  Then  the 
attendant,  or  whatever  he  was,  fell  back  into  the  window,  listless 
as  before. 

Clement  looked  round  the  room.     It  was  furnished,  of  course,  in 
the  usual  style  o(  a  West- End  hotel,  but  thcTCwctt  ;il  ^ta^  ■mMv^ 
appointments  added  wUkh  sp(>kc  uf  U»c  \ud\v'\d\iaUv.'i  u\.  '\Vi  •^faWsX 
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occupant.  There  were  masses  of  papers,  English  and  foreign,  blue- 
books,  and  reports,  and  one  tabic  was  almost  covered  with  unopened 
correspondence.  On  another  table  a  sword  was  lying.  Clement 
look  it  up,  and  with  a  sort  of  vague  curlosily  drew  it  from  its  shcalh. 
The  sword  was  dinted  in  many  places,  and  had  engraved  upon  the 
blade  the  words  "  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Richmond."  Many 
architectural  plans,  drawings,  and  even  models  were  scattered  about 
On  a  smaller  table  in  a  recess  was  a  careless  heap  of  watches,  jewelry, 
cliains,  trinkets  of  all  kinds,  and  money. 

Montana  came  in  while  Clement  still  had  the  sword  in  his  hand. 
Montana  entered  the  room  slowly,  with  his  usual  demeanour,  as  one 
rapt  in  a  reverie  or  a  dream.  He  did  not  look  at  Clement  till  he  wax 
([uite  close  to  him,  and  then  his  face  lighted  up  tvilh  the  sudden 
beaming  smile  which  had  fascination  for  so  many  of  his  admirers,  and 
even  went  far  to  dis-irm  his  enemies.  It  seemed  to  have  something 
special  and  personal  in  it.  It  seemed  to  say  to  the  one  on  whom  it 
lighted,  "  Vou  arc  the  person  I  specially  wished  to  see.  You  arc  the 
person  whose  presence  was  most  needed  at  this  moment  to  my  pur- 
I>oses  and  my  hopes." 

element's  heart  went  out  to  meet  this  gracious  smile.  Montana 
held  out  his  hand  in  a  cordial  fashion,  and  Clement  pressed  it  almost 
with  reverence.  But,  as  Clement  looked  into  Montana's  eyes,  the  same 
kind  of  puzzled  thought  perplexed  him  which  had  seized  him  when  he 
returned  home  that  evening  of  which  wc  have  just  spoken,  and  he  saw 
Mr.  Varlowc  in  his  garden.  *'  Have  I  not  seen  a  face  \*ery  like  thi 
lately?"  was  the  thought  It  so  dominated  Clement  for  the  moment 
as  positi^-ely  to  interfere  with  the  cordiality  of  his  reply  to  the  friendly 
greeting  of  the  great  leader. 

Montana  turned  to  the  attendant  and  said  a  few  words  to  him  ia 
a  tongue  which  Clement  not  only  could  not  understand,  but  which 
bore  no  resemblance  to  any  language  with  which  he  had  (he  least 
acquaintance. 

"  He  is  a  Red  Indian,"  said  Montana,  "an  Indian  of  the  plains ; 
the  Forest  Indians,  the  noblest  of  the  race,  are  gone.  1  brought 
him  a^Yay  from  the  territory  which,  by  an  odd  chance,  has  the  same 
name  as  myself.  There  was  a  massacre  of  the  Indians  in  Montana, 
a  massacre  which  they  said  was  provoked  by  the  Indians  themseh-es, 
and  I  saved  this  lad.  There  was  risk  in  it,  but  I  did  not  care.  He 
is  devoted  to  me.  He  goes  about  with  me  everywhere.  I  shall 
not  have  him  long." 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  Clement     He  saw  that  Montana  seemed  to 
vrmt  for  a  question. 
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"  He  will  not  live.     He  cannot  live  in  civiUzalion.     The  life  of 
cities  is  fatal  to  the  Indian,  and  thiit  lad  was  sickly  frotii  hla  birth. 
Anyhow,  the  Red  IndLin  docs  not  get  on  in  what  are  called  civilised 
parts  of  the  world,  and  iho  farther  nest  you  find  him  the  less  is  he, 
fit  to  breailie  our  fetid,  unwholesome  air." 

"  But  I  suppose,"  said  Clement,  "  you  will  uke  him  with  you  ta^ 
the  new  colony?" 

"The  new  colony,"  said  Montana  coldly,  *' cannot  be  built,  or 
even  begun,  in  a  day ;  in  the  meontiuie,  I  fancy  my  poor  lad  must 
die.  Bui  I  don't  see  mucli  to  regret  in  tliaU  I  don't  take  the 
common  view  of  death.  If  Uiere  is  no  purpose  in  life  I  sec  no  use 
in  remaining  in  it." 

Clement  hastened  to  say  that  such  was  his  own  sentiment  exactly. 

"The  man  you  saw  at  the  door,"  said  Montana,  "I  brought 
from  down  south.  I  Rot  him  away  by  what  we  used  to  call  the 
'  Underground  Railway  '  in  those  days,  an  organization  by  which  we 
managed  to  enable  slaves  to  escape  into  a  northern  State.  He  was 
with  me  for  a  while  in  the  war.  I  happened  to  save  his  life  once — 
there  was  no  risk  in  it  to  a  man  of  my  views,  because  I  then  did  not 
caie  whether  I  hved  or  not — but  he  chose  to  fancy  he  was  mightily 
indebted  to  mc,  and  he  would  not  leave  my  service,  I  am  sure,  for 
a  king's  ransom.  Well,  let  us  not  talk  any  more  about  myself,  or 
yourself,  or  any  individual  man's  trifling  adventures." 

Clement  felt  it  almost  like  a  rebuke  to  be  thus  invited  not  to 
talk  any  more  about  himself.  He  had  not  said  a  word  on  lliat 
subject,  and  indeed  had  said  very  few  words  of  any  kind.  But  he 
greatly  honoured  the  loftiness  uf  the  principle  which  Montana 
enunciated.  What  did  it  matter,  truly,  how  men  like  himself,  or  even 
men  like  Montana,  felt  or  acted,  wliilc  there  was  a  great  cause  in  the 
air?  Vet  he  was  glait  tliat  in  the  few  words  Montana  spoke  there 
had  been  even  a  casual,  and  of  course  unconscious,  reference  10 
Montana  himself  It  ser\-ed  to  show  what  high  purjioses  the  great 
leader  liad,  and  what  noble  deeds  of  personal  beneficence  and 
bravery  he  must  have  accomplished.  Then  they  talked  about  the 
Church  of  Tree  SouU,  and  the  kind  of  work  that  was  being  done  in 
the  East  Lnd— work  with  which  Montana  [irofessed  much  sympathy. 

Montana  moved  towards  the  table  where  the  letters  stood,  and 
placed  a  chair  beside  it  for  Clement,  and  invited  liim  to  sit.  Montana 
himself  sat  on  the  other  side,  and  took  up  some  of  the  letters  lliat 
were  piled  on  the  table.  Begging  Clement  to  excuse  him»  and  not  to 
consider  himself  in  the  way  if  he  veniutetl  \0  o\)evi  ^otovi  ^A  ^*iw\, 
MoDtuna  began  to  uppiy  himself  to  the  conUuU  0^  a.  Wnj, 
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Clement  sai  and  listened  and  waiclied  with  devoted  attention. 
He  felt  it  a  great  thing  to  be  thus  admitted,  as  it  nere,  to  the  private 
business  life  of  the  leader.     Montana  evidently  treated  him  as  one 
of  n  recognised  band  of  fullon'ers,  one  admitted  to  know  what  the 
chief  was  doing,  and  even  what  he  was  thinking  about.    As  he  opened 
this  or  that  letter  he  sometimes  told  Clement  in  a  word  or  two  what  it 
was  all  about,  and  commented  on  its  wisdom  or  its  folly,  its  relevancy 
or  its  iTTelc%'ancy  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view.     Suddenly  Clement's 
eye  fell  upon  the  letter  which  lay  next  under  Montana's  hand.     It 
was  addressed  to  Montana  in  a  woman's  writing.     Clement  thought 
he  snrcly  could  not  be  mistaken  in  that  hand.     Never,  oh  !  never 
K-ul  letter  or  line  been  addressed  to  him  by  that  hand,  and  )■«  he 
had  seen  it  ofien,  and  knew  it  well,  and  felt  sure  he  could  swear  to 
it  anywhere.     The  letter  to  Montana,  he  was  satisfied,  was  addressed 
by  the  hand  of  Mdtssa  Aquitaine.     Prol>ably  it  was  some  common- 
jiiut'e    message,   some   ordinarj-   invitation,  some   reminder  of   an 
rngftgctneuL     Vet   Clement  M'ould  have   longed   lo  see  any  such 
uustive  addressed  in  that  hand  to  htm.     For  a  moment  all  his  old 
love  flashed  up  within  him  again.     He  felt  that  his  cheeks  were 
growing  red  as  he  waited,  with  a  ncnous  anxietj*  which  he  could 
Iwnlly  concral,  for  the  moment  when  Montana  should  take  up  the 
letter,  open  i>,  and  read  iu    Luckily  for  him,  Montana  did  not 
nppCAT  to  observe  his  embarrassment.     Perhaps  Kfontana  n-os  not  in 
the  hsbit  of  observing  much  th.it  did  not  directly  concern  himself! 
Anvtthei  uiomcni.  and  Ntontana  had  the  letter  in  his  hand.     Hardly 
looking  M  the  superscription,  he  broke  tlie  seal  and  took  out  the 
enclosure.    \>'hatevcr  its  subject,  the  letter  w-is  not  a  brief  invitation, 
or  fum^al  reply,  or  reminder  of  an  engagement ;  it  was  not  a  lady's 
mere  line  or  two  of  civil  re^^uest  to  a  friend.     Pages  of  manuscript 
were  contained  in  that  envclo]tc.     Was  it  possible  Melissa  .Aquitaine 
could  ever  have  been  inlluenced  by  any  sense  of  duty  lo  pen  sn 
long  a  letter?    It  was  impossible,  Clemenl   felt  inclined  to  think, 
knowing  what  he  did  of  the  girl,  and  through  all  his  absurd  aflection 
for  her  Iwing  fully  conscious  of  her  weaknesses  and  her  ways.     Vet, 
as  he  saw  the  wTiiing,  which  he  could  not  help  seeing,  he  could  less 
and  less  doubt  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Melissa  Aquitaine. 

Montana  glanced  at  the  letter  and  threw  it  on  the  table,  "  There." 
he  said  to  Clcmcnl,  "  is  .nn  illustration  of  one  of  our  difiicultics. 
We  cannot  work  in  a  great  scheme  like  ours  without  the  help  of 
women,  and  yet  we  arc  every  moment  reminded  how  hard  it  is  lo 
Borfc  H'JlJi  them.  Their  emotions  carry  them  so  wildly  away.  I  am 
for  no  scheme,  in  all  my  ihoughi  of  the  \.oi\4'4  «li;\<i\*>v^^^^^>^^»si^^ 
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f^oes  not  keep  women  in  their  proper  place,  and  make  thtir  impulsive 
TiaiLires  subject  to  the  discipline  of  man.  They  are  great  for  work 
when  they  will  do  it,  hut  they  will  follow  any  emotion,  let  it  lead 
them  where  it  mil.  This  is  a  letter  from  a  girl — she  tells  me  she  is  a 
girl— who  declares  herself  most  anxio\is  to  aid  hand  and  heart  in  our 
scheme,  and  yet,  like  a  girl,  she  goes  in  a  moment  into  a  rha|>sody  of 
affection,  and  devotion,  and  extravagant  iove,  and  ail  the  rest  of  it." 
"  Extravagant  love  !  "  *Ihc  words  went  through  Clement's  heart, 
But  if  so,  then  it  was  not  Melissa  Aquitaine.  He  had  been  mistaken* 
in  the  handwriting.  "  Strange  1 "  he  said  aloud,  and  feeling  at  the 
same  time  a  keen  pang  to  think  that  none  of  this  experience  of 
woman's  readiness  lo  pour  out  her  aflection  Iiad  as  yet  in  any  way 
found  its  path  to  him ;  to  him  who  was  so  ready  to  receive  it,  so 
longing  for  it,  come  almost  from  where  it  might. 

**  Do  you  know  the  writer?"  He  held  his  breath  for  an  ansivcr. 
"  No,"  said  Montana  coldly.  "  I  don't  know  tlic  girl,  but  she 
leUs  me  she  will  write  again,  and  iliat  she  hopes  some  day  to  reveal 
herself  to  me.  If  I  knew  her,  I  would  tell  her  not  to  reveal  herself 
to  mc.  1  have  no  time  for  such  correspondence  as  this,  and  I  don't 
want  to  know  ihc  woman  who  can  turn  aside  from  a  great  path  to 
■waste  her  energy  in  silly  outpourings  of  love.  I  always  have  a  great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  thing.  J'.very  man  has  who  goes  into  any  great 
movement  It  is  one  of  our  difiiculiies.  The  girl  is  tlever,  appar- 
ently,.but  she  wants  discipline.  Voti  may  read  Iwr  letter,  if  you 
like,"  and  he  tossed  it  over  to  Clement.  "  There  is  nothing  personal 
in  that  sort  of  thing.  Emotional  girls  must  be  in  love  with  somebody, 
and  they  must  be  exposing  their  love." 

Clement  look  the  letter  in  his  band.  He  glanced  over  a  page  or 
two  and  then  put  it  down,  feeling  us  if  he  had  done  a  mean  act  in 
even  glancing  at  it,  anonymous  though  it  was.  He  could  hardly 
have  read  it  in  any  case.  The  characters  swam  and  danced  before 
him.  Yet  he  saw  enough  lo  see  that  it  was  a  wild  outpouring  of 
impassioned  love,  and  fra-ntlc,  almost  servile  devotion.  'Ihe  writer 
loaded  >tontanD  with  words  of  aflection  and  homage.  There  was 
love,  love,  love,  repeated  through  every  page.  It  never  could  b< 
Melissa  Aquitaine  who  \vrote  in  this  style  ;  and  yet  Clement  Hop 
felt  it  all  but  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  writing  he  looked  on  came 
from  Melissa  Aquitainc's  hand. 

"  There  are  women  of  a  di^'crcut  kind,"  said  Montana,  "wonien 
who  could  assist  us  and  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  us,  and  we  want 
some  such  women  just  now." 

"  You  know  of$vch  women  ? "  Ckmeial  wVcd  W\l  vtajXijujlLaW^^ 
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He  did  not  very  welt  know  nhaX  he  siid*  or  iriiy  he  said  it. 

wished  to  say  somcthiog. 

*'  I  ihiuk  I  know  of  one.  Site  liesitates  a  little  yet,  but  she  niU 
not  hcsilalc  in  the  eud.  When  woxV  Is  appointed  for  men  or  womait 
Ihc  one  fur  whom  it  is  appoinicd  must  do  it  Kow,"  said  Mootana, 
riling,  "  we  will  ^o  to  the  Ea^t  End ;  I  will  show  you  the  Church  ot 
Free  Sotitk,  and  wc  will  talk  over  our  plans  as  we  gu.  Do  you  like 
to  walk  ?  " 
'      "I  ain  very  luiid  of  walking." 

"  1  am  a  great  walker,"  said  Montana,  "  and  1  don't  care  about 
n  carriage  when  1  can  avoid  it.  1  like  (o  be  no  belter  than  U) 
neighbours." 

'Ilicy  set  out  for  the  Church  of  Free  Souk  It  was  a  long  n-alk, 
»nd  Montana  talked  a  good  deal  more  than  was  usual  with  htm. 
He  appeared  to  be  pouring  confidences  into  Clement's  ears,  and  yet 
Clement  did  not  seem  to  arrive  at  any  particular  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  going  to  do-  He  heard  n  great  many  maxims  and  phrases 
w  hich  for  !he  time  impressed  him ;  and  he  saw  Montana  now  and  again 
recoil  from  some  cxpUnalion,and  seem  to  shelter  himself  in  a  sort  of 
cavera  of  profound  thought  In  truth,  It  must  be  confessed  ttiat 
Clement  rt-tn:iiiicd,  as  regards  Montana's  general  organization  and 
Iminaliatc  purposes,  :il>out  as  wise  as  he  lud  been  before. 

*' Vou,  at  .ill  events,"  Momaiia.  suddenly  said,  "will  work  with 
us.     t  knew  that  from  the  first." 

**  I  will  work  with  you  all  I  can,"  Clement  answered  with  sonic 
hesitation,  fearing  lest  the  answer  might  lower  him  in  the  leader's 
eyes  ;  "  bnt  I  ha\L'  told  you  of  njy  father.  1  cannot  leave  him.  I 
cannot  go  out  with  you  just  yet." 

'•  U'c  arc  not  going  out  just  yet,"  said  Montana,  *'  nor  could  I 
ask  }OU  to  disregard  your  father's  wishes.  You  can  help  us  here  as 
well  as  there.  The  true  fullowcr  can  help  anywhere.  Above  all 
tilings,  you  must  have  faith.  Vou  must  trust  in  me  and  follow  me. 
I  nuy  not  yet  be  able  to  tell  you  all  1  mean  to  do.  But  you  must 
believe  in  me,  even  If  sometimes  you  have  to  follow  me  in  darkuess." 
.Stm»e  words  which  the  old  liver>*-sinble  keeper  had  often  read  to 
Iiim  came  involuntarily  up  in  Clement's  mind  :  "  He  who  followcth 
Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness."  But  he  did  not  venture  to  apply  them 
to  the  present  hour  and  the  present  leadership,  and  he  thought  it  all 
riyht  and  proper  that  Montana  should  not  reveal  his  whole  scheme 
and  organizalioii  at  once.  Besides,  this  proposed  reticence  fully 
accounted  for  a  certain  previous  vagueness  in  Montan.Vs  descriptions, 
and  wade  darkness  itself  clear— ihal  is  to  say,  ex^lamcd  to  Clement 
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why  ifontana  did  not  explain  himself.  The  denial  of  a  Tul!  confidence 
from  the  leader  only  made  the  follower's  confidence  all  the  fuller. 

While  leader  and  follower  are  on  their  way  to  the  Church  of  Free 
Souls,  we  may  say  that  that  institution  M-as  a  new  church  or  temple 
which  had  suddenly  arisen  in  London.  It  was  not  new  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  modem  structnrc.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  very  oldest 
buildings  in  the  very  old  quarter  where  it  stood.  It  had  gone  through 
many  changes.  It  had  been  a  Quakers' meeting-house,  a  Presbyterian 
place  of  worship,  a  corn  store,  a  niusic-liall  or  singing  saloon,  and  now 
it  was  converted  back  again  to  something  of  its  original  purpose  by  be- 
coming the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  Il  was  made  all  the  more  attractive 
lo  the  curious  from  distant  parts  because  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  at. 
It  stood  in  one  of  those  mazes  of  little  streets  which  run  off  Tower 
Hill,  and  from  which  every  now  and  then  you  get  glimpses  of  the 
round-topped  turrets  and  weathercocks  of  the  Tower  itself,  with 
occasionally,  on  a  clear  day,  a  flash  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Tool 
below.  The  Church  of  Free  Souls  had  been  for  some  lime  in  the 
occupation  of  a  sect  of  very  advanced  Dissenters  verging  on  lo  free 
thought.  Under  their  rule  it  had,  however,  its  regular  forms  of  worship, 
not  unlike  those  of  any  other  Xonconformist  chape!.  But  suddenly 
it  had  passed  into  the  care  of  a  minister  who  himself  had  wandered 
forth  from  the  Church  of  England  itself,  on  and  on,  away  and  away, 
into  extreme  freedom  of  opinion.  Under  his  inspiration  the  Church 
of  Free  Souls  grew  into  existence.  He  \vas  an  eloquent  man,  had 
been  a  very  fashionable  preacher  in  the  West  End  in  his  lime,  and 
the  mere  fact  ol  his  having  migrated  thus  far  eastward,  and  settled 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Minories,  and  almost  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Tower,  would  have  been  enough  to  lend  attraction  to  a  new 
ministration,  and  to  draw  a  crowd. 

Gradually  erchi-ds  were  drawn  to  the  Funday  services,  and  at 
certain  limes  it  was  difficult  indeed  lo  get  a  seat  there.  There  were 
no  \ycvn  or  divisions  or  inequalities  of  any  kind.  It  was  a  question 
of  first  romc,  first  served.  You  sal  where  you  could  ;  you  paid 
nothing  for  your  scat,  nnd  might  give  to  the  collection  artcr«'ards  if 
you  felt  inclined,  or  abstain  from  giving  if  your  sympathies  did  not 
lake  ft  practical  form.  The  church  was  now  h.indsomcIy  painted 
and  decorated  inside,  .and  was  hung  with  pictures,  not  professing  any 
great  accuracy  as  likenesses,  to  represent  all  the  eminent  religious 
persons  of  all  the  creeds  in  the  *-orld,  except  the  orthodox.  There 
were  Zoroaster,  whose  portrait  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  fancy 
hlteoess,  and  Confucius,  and  Socrates  and  Mihomtr.s  wv^  ■\cJwv<A 

;l,ej*den,  Hypam  and  Joanna  Southcott,  aTvA  tniTvv  ftV\\M  \t^&«sdV 
lot.  CO-     HO.  t8c4.  p  Q 
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sects  or  peoples,  and  eminent  public  men  and  women  who  bad  sup- 
ported new  movements  of  various  kinds.  The  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Church  of  Free  Souls  wa$  distinctly  eclectic  in  its  nature.  It  wii 
in  some  sort  a  principle  of  religious  averages.  It  assumed  a  certain 
portion  of  truth  and  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  in  all  faiths  evcrywhcie, 
and  it  struck  a  kind  of  average,  and  so  got^  or  professed  to  g^  a 
certain  prufit  out  uf  all  together.  The  preacher  usually  declined  to 
offer  any  set  opinions  of  hts  own,  and  sin^>ly  called  attention  lo  tbe 
*' flower  uf  good,"  ;iccording  tu  his  ovru  habitual  expression,  which 
"  hlossunied  in  every  failli."  He  was  impartial,  aitd  disdained  to 
Attribute  any  superiority  to  one  over  another.  On  Uiu  other  hand, 
he  iXHitivcty  declined  to  sec  any  particular  advantage  in  any  of  them, 
but,  culling  some  leaves  from  every  plant,  he  offered  them  to  bis 
congregation  that  they  might  infuse  all  together,  if  they  thought  ftt, 
and  so  make  a  sweet  kind  of  syrup  uf  their  unn  breiving  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  soul. 

The  minister  in  charge  of  this  temple  ^as  as  liberal  with  his 
pulpit,  or  we  should  say  his  platform-.for  he  disclaimed  and  contemned 
the  use  of  a  pulpit — as  he  was  with  his  religious  opinions.  He  ofiered 
the  advantages  of  an  audience  and  a  platform  in  his  temple  tu  any 
remarkable  iwrson  who  came  in  the  way  and  desired  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  such  a  crowd.  Many  an  eminent  stranger,  who  in  his 
own  country  would  as  little  have  expected  to  be  invited  to  address  a 
congregation  as  to  figure  on  the  tight-rope,  found  himself,  on  arriring 
in  London,  favoured  with  a  graceful  invitation  to  communicate  some 
thoughts  on  spiritual  matters  to  a  yearning  congr^ation  desirous  for 
all  forms  and  moods  of  truth  in  the  Church  of  Free  Souls,  near  Tower 
Hill.  The  audience  that  gathered  there  were  naturally  eclectic,  not 
10  say  motley,  in  ihcir  constiiution,  as  were  the  doctrines  to  which 
they  came  to  listen.  Great  ladies  from  the  AVest  End  came  in  their 
carriages,  and  were  interested  in  the  whole  alfair  almost  as  much  as 
if  it  were  Hurlingham  or  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Strangers  of 
almost  all  sorts  came,  regarding  the  church  as  one  of  the  s^hts  of 
London  whirh  ought  to  be  seen.  It  had  been  described  over  and 
over  again  by  the  correspondents  of  all  the  American  papers  from 
New  York  lo  San  Francisco.  Numbers  of  eager-eyed  mechanics 
from  tlie  East  End  came  and  sat  there  and  listened  earnestly,  hoping 
to  hear  something  which  might  fill  them  witli  better  and  brighter 
views  of  life  than  those  which  they  could  evolve  from  their  own  dull, 
hard  daily  experience.  Young  men  and  young  wxtmen  from  a  class 
just  one  degree  above  that  of  the  artisan  ;  young  men  and  young 
nomen  probably  who  atsiftted  in  the  poorer  kind  of  shops,  and  who 
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Fwere  noticed  smong  their  fellows  for  their  sober  ways  and  ihe  intense 
anxiety  with  which  they  looked  at  all  the  problems  of  life ;  these 
formed  a  goodly  part  of  each  Su^d.^y's  rongrcgation.  Some  deeply 
thinking  men  and  women  came  there  with  a  faint  hope  that  ihcy 
were  about  to  hear  something  which  really  might  open  on  them  a 
new  view  of  the  relations  of  life,  and  they  went  away  for  the  most 
part  disappointed. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  Clement  had 
not  been  there  before,  but  he  remembered  having  seen  Montana 
come  to  meet  them  when  the  girls  and  he  were  walking  round  the 
Tower  garden,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  now  that  Montana  was 
taking  the  shortest  way  to  bring  them  to  the  place.  At  least,  Montana 
now  certainly  brought  Clement  on  to  Tower  Hill  by  a  way  which 
appeared  to  Clement  to  take  them  a  little  out  of  their  road,  and  which 
did  afterwards  In  fact  oblige  them  to  retrace  their  &teps.  When  they 
came  to  Tower  Hill,  Montana  crossed  the  road  to  the  path  round 
the  railings,  and  tliere  began  to  pace  slowly  along  with  Clement, 
very  much  as  Clement  had  done  with  Gcraldine  and  Miss  Marion 
on  the  memorable  day  when  he  first  saw  Montana.  Not  many 
days  had  passed  since  ihat  day,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  Clement  that 
already  an  entirely  new  chapter  liad  opened  in  his  life.  They  walked 
round  and  round  by  the  railings,  Montana  talking  sometimes  in 
his  \-ague  oracular  way,  and  sometimes  remaining  silent  for  several 
minutes. 

Suddenly  Montana  said,  without  looking  at  Clement,  and  talking 
if  he  were  communing  with  himself,  '*  Yes,  there  are  women  who 
could  assist  a  work  such  as  mine." 

Then,  looking  round  at  Clement^  he  asked.  "  Have  you  known 
Miss  Kowan  long?" 

There  wa.s  a  tone  of  unwonted  eagerness,  or  at  least  something 

lotely  appro:tchiTig  to  eagerness,  in  llic  question,  which  was  unlike 
Lontana's  usual  way  of  speaking. 

,**  Oh  no,"  said  Clement,  and  he  felt  that  his  colour  was  deepening, 
\  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  witliin  the  last  few  days." 

".But  you  have  known  Miss  Aquitaine  for  some  time?" 
•.Clement  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  ati  unembarrassed  manner 
"when  he  answered  that  he  had  known  Miss  Aquitainc  and  her  father 
,for  along  time. 

jF     "  She  lia^i  not  the  some  force  of  character,"  said  >f  ontana.     "  She 

'^a  not  a  woman  to  aeate  a  career  for  a  man.    But  perhaps  you  think 

she  ia?  *"  he  suddenly  said,  changing  his  tone,  and  looking  at  Cletfteut. 
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"  No,"  said  Clement,  with  a  sudden  earnestness  which  was  forced 
from  him,  "  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  kind." 

He  did  not,  indeed,  think  so  any  more. 

"Come,'*  said  Montana,  "it  is  time  for  us  to  go  to  the  Church 
of  Free  Souls.  It  is  not  far  from  this;"  and  they  went  their  way  at 
once,  and  no  other  word  was  spoken  until  they  reached  the  place 


Chapter  XII. 
"the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star." 


I 


How  was  it  with  Melissa  Aquitaine  when  an  air  ground  out  on 
a  barrel  organ  could  bring  teara  into  her  eyes — she  who  had  never 
been  supposed  to  know  one  touch  of  sentiment  ?  The  air  that  now 
moved  her  thus,  and  made  her  put  down  her  pen  as  she  sat  writing 
in  her  room,  was  not  a  dirge,  or  a  s>ad  appealing  hymn,  or  a  piece  of 
melancholy  music  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  air  of  a  comic  song,  x 
vulgar  music-hall  song.  We  are  strangely  apt  to  fancy  that  melan- 
choly sensations  are  wrought  only  by  music  that  is  melancholy.  To 
the  vast  majority  of  people,  the  feeling  the  music  inspires  is  far 
more  often  one  of  association  than  of  art  Something  suggested 
by  the  air,  some  connection  which  is  in  our  memory  with  past 
time  or  a  lost  friend  it  is,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  strain,  which 
touches  our  heart,  and  strikes  "  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are 
darkly  bound."  The  village  lad  enlists  and  goes  to  the  war,  and  is 
killed,  and  his  sweetheart  is  made  melancholy  for  years  after  by  the 
first  sound  of  "  Tommy,  make  room  for  your  uncle,"  on  the  barrel 
organ,  because  he  used  to  whistle  it,  and  he  is  dead.  The  young  wife 
who  died  long  ago  used  to  arause  her  husband  by  rattling  off  on  the 
piano  the  inspiring  notes  of  "  Champagne  Charley,"  and  the  Charley 
of  that  day,  now  grown  a  middle-aged  man,  is  nude  instantly 
melancholy  by  the  sound  of  that  ridiculous  air,  although  he  could 
/hear  without  outward  sign  of  emotion  the  most  devotional  passage 
'  of  the  sublimest  oratorio,  or  the  soul-piercing  pathos  of  **  Che  faro 
scnza  Eurydice."  It  so  happened  that  a  common  music-hall  ballad 
now  touched  Melissa's  heart  and  made  her  eyes  wet.  It  was  some 
ballad  that  she  suddenly  remembered  having  heard  her  nurse  sing 
for  her  in  days  long  ago,  that  now  seemed  to  her  long  ago,  when  she 
was  still  a  child ;  days  not  particularly  delightful  or  romantic  in 
jlhemselves;  but  still,  da^-s  when  nothing  troubled  her;  and  now 

leihin^  was  troubling  her.  Sheused  to  1»  i4i5*^t6i.Uc\\v.\e child, 


now  to  occur  to  her  somehow.  She  bogan  to  doubl  whether  she 
had  been  exactly  all  that  she  might  have  been  to  those  around  her. 
New  fecHngs  coming  up  within  her  were  beginning  dimly  to  reveal 
to  her  the  possibility  of  other  people  having  feelings  too — a  matter 
which  had  not  previously  occurred  to  her  mind.  She  was  unhappy, 
poor  little  girl;  and  the  air  she  heard  grinding  itself  out  on  the 
barrel  organ  spoke  to  her  of  a  time  when  she  never  thought  of  either 
herself  or  any  one  else  being  unhappy.  So  she  put  down  her  pen 
for  a  few  moments  and  felt  the  tears  come  into  her  eyes. 

"What  a  fool  I  am  I  "  she  said  biitcrly  and  aloud,  and  she  went 
on  with  her  writing  again.  She  wrote  in  a  hurried  way,  rapid  by 
fits  and  starts,  and  then  stopping  for  a  long  time  to  think  over  what 
she  was  to  say  next,  and  tearing  up  a  good  deal  of  what  she  wrote, 
and  thrusting  the  torn  scraps  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  as  if  slie 
would  not  have  even  those  fragments  seen  of  common  eye.  She 
was  so  much  absorbed  in  her  work  thai  she  did  not  hear  the  sound 
of  a  quick,  light  tap  at  the  door,  and  tlien  the  opening  of  the  door 
itselt  Her  father  quietly  entered  the  room.  As  she  had  not  heard 
htm,  he  would  now  surprise  her  by  his  coming.  He  stole  behind 
her  chair  and  put  both  his  hands  over  her  eyes. 

Melissa  cried  out  at  once,  *'  Papa  1 " 

*'  How  did  you  know  it  was  I  ?  "  Mr.  Aquitaine  asked,  setting 
Melissa's  eyes  free  to  look  out  upon  the  world,  which  they  did  at 
that  moment  with  a  somewhat  startled  look  in  them. 

"  Oh,  I  knew  the  touch  of  your  hands  very  well ;  and  besides, 
there  was  nobody  else  who  would  come  in  such  a  way." 

She  did  not  seem,  lie  thought,  as  glad  to  welcome  him  as  he 
usually  found  her,  and  she  hurriedly  shut  up  the  blotting-book  in 
which  she  had  been  writing. 

"  \Vhat  have  you  been  doing,  Mel  ? "  lie  asked,  after  having 
given  her  a  loving  kiss. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  dear,"  she  said,  "  nothing." 

"Something,  surely.  What  have  you  got  in  your  book  ?  What 
have  you  been  writing  ?  " 

She  got  up  petulantly,  opened  the  book,  took  a  sheet  of  paper 
put,  and  began  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was  looking  on 
"with  perfect  good  humour,  and  did  not  even  appear  to  notice  tlie 
anger  that  n-as  in  her  face. 

"  I  do  believe,  Mel,"  he  said,  "  you  have  taken  to  writing  poclr)- ; 
come,  confess  you  were  trying  your  hand  al  nckw  ■,  iaX^vicw^VaNt 
aIocL" 
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'•  Ko/'  said  \relissa,  still  with  an  embarrassed  air,  '*  I  was  not 
u-riling  poeuy.  I  can't  write  poetry.  I  ran'i  wTite  anjthing  wonh 
IcNiking  at." 

•'An- essay  on  woman's  rights,  perhaps?  I  should  like  rrry 
much  to  have  a  look  at  it." 

"  You  know  I  don't  care  about  woman's  rights,"  said  Melissa^ 
"  or  woman's  wrongs  either." 

"Well,  I  never  lliought  you  did  much;  but  one  doesn't 
know  what  may  have  come  about  lately  under  the  guidance  of 
Montana." 

Melissa  looked  up  at  him,  a  sudden  light  of  wonder  in  her  eyes, 
and  then  slie  looked  down  again. 

"  No,'*  she  said,  "  I  have  not  advanced  in  woman's  rights  any 
farther  than  I  was." 

"Then,"  said  Aquitalne,  "it  must  be  a  novel.  You  are  beginning 
a  novel.  Jt  is  something  or  other  about  whicli  you  don't  feel  quite 
certain,  and  you  arc  afraid  to  have  it  seen  by  any  one  while  it  is  yet 
a  project.  Never  mind,  girl;  I  know  they  say  children  and  fools 
should  never  look  at  unfinished  work,  and  so  1  shan'i  ask  to  look  at 
yours.  Bui  I  have  no  doubt  ii  will  be  something  remarkable  when 
it  docs  come  out.  Only,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  verj-  long  piece  of  work, 
don't  you  know,  Melissa,  I  think  you'll  never  finish  it." 

*'  Do  you  think  I  am  meant  for  the  early  and  silent  tomb  ?  "  said 
Melissa,  with  an  attempt  to  be  lively. 

"  No,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  I  think  you  are  a  vcr)-  laxy  and  capri- 
cious little  girl,  and  that  whatever  you  begin  you  certainly  won't  hnish| 
if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  page.  If  that  were  a  letter,  now — I  dare  say 
you  could  finish  a  letter,  provided  it  were  not  too  long ;  but  I  despair 
of  your  e\'er  getting  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  first  volume  of  a 
romance.  Besides,  I  don't  know  what  you  would  do  for  a  hejo.  I 
don't  believe  anybody  is  a  hero  in  your  eyes,  not  even  I  myself, 
Mel,    Come,  confess  you  don't  think  me  an  heroic  figure." 

"Girls  don't  want  licroic  figures  for  their  fathers,"  said  Melissa. 

"  No,  I  suppose  ihey  don't.  It  would  be  rath tr  uncomfortable 
to  have  an  elderly  hero  alwap  hanging  about  the  house,  would  it 
not  ?    IJut  you  have  a  hero,  then,  for  your  love  romance  ?  " 

*'  I  am  not  doing  any  love  romance,"  said  Melissa.  "  How  can 
you  be  so  tiresome?" 

"Very  well,  girl,  let  it  be,"  said  the  good-natured  Aquitaine  : 
"just  now  I  want  you  to  do  some  less  attractive  business;  I 
ir.inf  you  to  come  with  me  and  make  one  or  two  calls." 

Melissa  m(*ve-A  uneasily  abouv  v\\e  iooto,  5C[\(i  %<\Vt  wwoa^  ^>v 


^ 
^ 
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tressed  as  to  the  fate  of  the  torn  paper  which  she  held  crumpled  in 
her  hand. 

•^  "  Vou  haven't  got  a  waste-paper  basket,"  said  Aquitaine,  ''and 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  your  rejected  MS.  My  dear,  you  must 
start  a  waste-paper  basket  instantly  if  you  are  going  in  for  the 
business  of  writing;  you  will  find  nothing  so  important  as  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  and  it  will  be  just  as  well  you  should  fill  it  yourself  in 
anticipation,  and  so  save  the  editors  and  publishers  the  trouble ;  they 
win  do  it  if  you  don't" 

"  I  haven't  a  waste-paper  basket,  and  there  isn't  a  fire,  and  the 
thing  is  neither  worth  destroying  nor  keeping."  Nevertheless,  she 
did  not  throw  away  the  paper  that  she  held  in  her  hand.  *•  Ver)* 
well,  dear,"  she  said;  "if  we  are  to  go  out,  I  shall  be  ready  in  a 
moment," 

"  In  a  moment  1 "  Mr.  Aquitaine  echoed.  "  Very  well ;  I  will  read 
a  few  of  the  newspapers.  1  have  not  begun  them  this  morning,  and 
your  moment  will  give  nie  lime  for  a  good  steady  read  through  the 
lot  of  them."  He  look  a  newspaper  and  settled  himself  down. 
Melissa  meanwhile  crept  out  of  the  room  in  the  quietest  way,  eager  to  __ 
get  to  her  own  chamber. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  n-as  too  unsiispirious  a  man  to  be  roused  to  any 
sense  of  distrust,  even  by  the  girl's  evident  emharrassment  He  tonk 
it  for  granted  that  she  had  been  writing  some  letter  which  she  did  not 
care  to  finish  when  once  she  \\-as  interrupted,  and  he  did  not  really 
fancy  that  she  was  starting  on  the  business  of  authorship.  ."V  man 
more  kcen-cyed  th.nn  he  might  have  thought  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  girl's  evident  determination  not  to  part  Aviih  the  torn 
paper  she  held  in  her  hand.  Uni  even  if  Aquitaine  had  suspected 
what  she  was  doing,  or  had  insisted  on  seeing  it,  it  ts  not  likely  that 
much  change  would  ultimately  have  been  made  in  the  conditions 
WTth  which  this  story  has  to  deal.  Melissa  was  a  resolute  little 
person,  sure  to  have  her  own  w.ny  in  the  end,  and  to  walk  whatever 
road  she  marked  out  for  herself,  no  matter  to  what  goal  it 
conducted. 

On  her  rapid  way  upstairs  Melissa  literally  ran  against  Gcraldinc 
Rowan.     Her  excitement  and  agitation  diH  not  escape  Miss  Rowan's 
I'notkc. 

"Wliither  arc  you  flying,  and  what  have  you  got  lu  your  hand, 
you  breathless  child?  "  (Jeraldine  said,  playfully  holdingthe  girl ; "  what 
lorn  document  is  that  ? " 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Melissa,  "  and  I  dot\\  ewe.  V  \s\^  tstrj 
ODC  would  not  frighten  and  torment  me.    NWaX  \%  vWo  Mi."^V«ia^ 
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what  I  write  or  whom  1  write  to  ?  I  am  not  sending  it,  anyhow— 
there ! "  and  she  tore  the  paper  into  scraps  ever  so  much  more 
minute  than  she  had  done  in  her  lir$t  excitement,  and  then  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"Something  is  going  terribly  wrong  with  you,  my  dear  little 
Kirl,"  Gcraldinc  said;  "and  I  am  a  very  determined  friend,  Melissa, 
when  I  want  to  be  a  friend  at  all.  Come  to  my  room,  or  1  will  go 
to  yoiLTS  ;  let  us  talk  for  a  moment  or  two.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  tell 
me  anything  if  you  don't  wish  ;  but  if  you  could  at  all  bring  yourself 
lo  make  me  your  confidante,  1  think  it  would  be  good  for  you.  I  am 
a  very  faithful  friend,  and  I  know  tliat  something  is  troubling  you 
lately  that  you  want  to  conceal.  Why  don't  you  speak  to  your 
father?" 

Melissa  was  now  allowing  herself  to  be  led  quietly  along  the  |j3s- 
jsagc  towards  Geraldine's  room.  Slie  made  no  answer,  and  was  only 
trying  lo  prevent  her  sobs  from  being  heard.  They  got  into  the 
room,  and  Gcmldinc  carefully  closed  the  door. 

"Why  not  speak  lo  Mr.  Aquilainc,  Melissa?"  she  said;  "he  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best  of  fathers  and  the  best  of  good  companions.  I 
should  icll  anything  to  such  a  man  if  I  were  you." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell/'  Melissa  murmured,  still  making  a  feeble 
effort  to  keep  up  her  defiant  manner. 

"But  such  a  change  hai  been  coming  ovtr  yon  that  everybody  can 
see — ever^-body,  I  think,  but  Mr.  Aquitaine;  people  never  notice 
their  own  family.  Girls  don't  burst  into  tears  at  being  asked  what 
tliey  have  written  without  some  reason  for  it.  Besides,  I  can  see 
that  something  is  distressing  you.  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Aquitaine,  or 
will  you  let  me  ask  Captain  Marion  to  speak  to  him  ?" 

"  No,"  said  ^ielissa,  "  nobody  shall  speak  about  mc  to  anybody. 
I  don't  choose  lo  be  spoken  abouL  If  I  have  anything  to  tell  1  will 
tell  it  myself,  but  I  could  not  talk  to  my  father  about  it,  Geraldinc. 
How  can  you  speak  in  such  a  way?  I  cannot  talk  to  hini.  I  cannot 
talk  10  anybody  about  it" 

"  Then,  tlicre  is  something  I  "  said  Geraldinc  quietly. 
"  Oh,  of  course  tliere  is,  if  you  wilt  have  it,  if  you  will  insist  upon 
it.  Of  course  I  know  you  have  been  wondering  about  this  for  ever 
so  long.  Well,  there  «  something.  I  am  a  ver)-  silly  girl,  tliat  every- 
body knows  ;  and  I  have  been  making  myself  more  silly  of  late  than  E 
do  believe  even  Providence  intended  to  make  me.  Ix)ok  here — yes,  I 
think  you  are  a  true  friend,  and  I  like  you— or,  1  don't  hate  you ;  not 
more,  at  least,  than  I  hate  moRt  peopb,  as  I  do.  I  don't  like  you, 
perhaips,  alihough  I  said  1  did  just  now  \  uiU,  I  don't  hata  ^icflx  more 
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than  t  hate  everybody.     I  like  you  better  than  the  rest  of  them,  than 

— I  don't  know  what.    Yes,  I  will  tell  you.    I  have  been "    Then 

she  stopped.  She  looked  curiously  into  Geraldlne's  face,  and  said, 
*'  I  wonder  what  you  will  think  of  me  when  I  tell  you  ?  and  I  wonder 
what  a  girl  like  you,  with  a  well-regulated  mind,  is  likely  to  say?" 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Geraldine,  "  I  have  not  a  well-regulated 
mind  ;  I  am  always  so  impulsive,  so  foolish,  and  speaking  out  my 
mind  too  freely ;  and  talking  to  everybody  as  though  I  were  his,  her, 
and  their  friend,  and  altogether  comporting  myself  in  the  most 
gushing  manner.  I  am  not  at  all  a  girl  of  a  well-regulated  mind. 
Sydney  Marion  is,  if  you  come  to  that  She  has  a  well-regulated 
mind,  but  I  should  not  expect  you  to  rush  into  confidence  with  her. 
I  rather  appeal  to  you  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  bond  of  sisterhood  of 
the  ill-regulated." 

Geraldine  was  endeavouring  to  make  the  matter  as  light  and 
easy  as  she  could. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Melissa,  "  I  am  in  love ;  tliat's  all." 

"  I  thought  as  much  j  but  is  that  all?" 

"  No,  that  is  not  all,"  said  Melissa,  "if  you  will  have  it  :  I  am 
in  love  with  a  man,  and  I  have  told  him  so." 

"  You  have  not  written  to  him  to  tell  him  so  ?  "  said  Geraldine. 

"  Haven't  I,  though  ?  "  Melissa  asked,  growing  defiant  and  saucy 
in  her  despair.  "  You  bet,  as  all  you  Americans  say^-don't  they  all 
say  '  you  bet '  ? — well,  then,  you  bet  I  have ;  yes,  I  wrote  and  told 
him  so." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A  NATIONAL  SCARE. 

A  FEW  years  after  Charles  the  Second  had  been  restored  lo  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  a  war,  disgraceful  in  its  origin,  and 
doubly  disgraceful  by  the  marked  incapacity  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, was  forced  upon  tiie  United  Provinces. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Dutcli^  their  commercial  rivalry  with  the 
English,  and  ilieir  superiority  In  every  department  of  trade,  were 
viewed  with  extreme  jealousy  by  our  inerchanls.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  commercial  predominance  we  could  not  obtain  by  superior 
industr)'  and  ability  might  be  attained  by  superior  strength. 
Charies,  who  thought  he  saw  a  prospect  of  filling  his  rapidly  empty- 
itig  ircasnr)',  :indl  wlio  hoped,  by  defeating  De  Witt,  the  Grand 
I'ensionarj',  lo  reinstate  the  young  Prince  nf  Orange  on  the  throne, 
and  thus  bring  the  States  to  a  dependence  upon  England,  bad  no 
objection  to  the  war.  His  brother,  the  Puke  of  York,  who  hated 
the  Dutch  l>ecause  they  opposed  a  new  African  company  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  and  who  wished  for  an  op|>ortunily  of  gaining 
distinction,  cordially  sided  with  the  war  patty,  and  did  all  in  Ms 
poner  to  rouse  the  languid  Charles  to  action.  Parliament,  acted 
upon  by  the  avidity  of  the  mercantile  clases,  voted  for  hostilities,  and 
were  generous  in  furnishing  supplies.  Satisfaction  was  demanded 
from  the  Dutch  for  imaginary  grievances  ;  redress  was  refused,  and 
war  declared. 

On  the  first  victorj*  of  the  English  navy — for,  in  the  earlier  engage- 
ments, fortune  was  auspicious  to  the  fleet  of  Charles  -France,  who 
had  no  desire  to  see  England's  dominion  over  the  seas  supreme, 
united,  in  spile  of  all  entreaties  from  ^^'hilehall,  ^vith  the  States- 
General.  A  third  enemy  now  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Denmark, 
with  a  double  dcalicig  whicli  plainly  indicated  her  conlcnipt  fur 
Charles  and  his  Govemracnt,  quickly  followed  the  example  of  the 
poliry  of  Versailles,  and  proved  a  most  irritating  thorn  in  our  side. 
Thus  alone,  England  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  siomi  lier  gtulty 
greed  had  raised.  It  was  easy  to  predict  the  end  of  this  unequal 
contest.  The  victory  of  July  25,  the  bombardment  of  Hrandaris, 
and  the  prizes  in  the  road  oi  Vive  wbich  \«k4  t&Wcxi  ^o^^^t  'E.t^s^viJcl 
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fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  soon  gave  way  to  Dutch  trtumplis. 
Before  the  fierce  dcteimination  of  the  HoHandcrs  fur  revenge, 
before  the  discipline  of  De  Ruyter,  and  before  the  counsels  of  De 
Win,  the  navy  of  Charles,  badly  officered,  badly  victualled,  and 
badly  manned,  had  speedily  to  change  its  offensive  proceedings  for 
ihose  purely  defensive.  Then  a  further  humiliation  liad  to  be 
accepted,  and  the  bully  had  to  play  tlie  suppliant  The  proud 
country,  but  a  few  years  before  the  leiror  of  Europe,  liad  now  need 
to  repent  her  rashness  and  sue  for  peace.  Negotiations  with  regard 
to  the  termination  of  hostilities  were  entered  into  at  Breda,  and  the 
proi)osals  of  Charles  discussed  by  the  assembled  French,  Danish, 
Butch,  and  English  plenipotentiaries. 

Meanwhile  De  Ruyter,  ignorant  or  regardless  of  these  diploraalic 
proceedings,  dclcrmmed  to  press  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  lie 
had  gained.  Thanks  to  Republicans  like  Algernon  Sydney,  who  had 
taken  up  their  abode  at  the  Hague,  and  who  were  among  the  bitterest 
foes  of  the  policy  of  the  English  Council,  the  Dutch  admiml  knew 
tiiat  his  enemy — with  her  captains  incompetent,  her  sailors  unpaid 
and  half-starved,  and  her  navy  greatly  reduced  in  strength— was 
incapable  of  effecting  any  formidable  resistance,  and  that  he  Iiad  only 
to  strike  rapidly  and  decisively  to  establish  himself  as  complete 
master  of  the  situation.  He  resolved  upon  icaclung  England  a 
lesson  such  as  she  should  not  easily  foigct,  and  to  give  her  a  fright 
such  as  she  h.id  not  experienced  since  the  days  when  the  "  Armada  " 
was  sighted  off  the  Lizard.  Accordingly  he  issued  orders  for  his  fleet, 
then  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  to  bear  up  towards  the  east 
coast  of  England,  nnd  to  blockade  the  Thames,  At  midday,  June  t, 
1667,  his  ships  quilted  their  moonngs,  and  once  again  in  ovir  history 
a  hostile  squadron  was  to  stand  out  to  sea  to  menace  our  shores, 

These  preparations  created  no  little  consternation  in  the  minds 
of  the  Council  M  Whitehall.  <'harlcs,  anxious  to  save  all  the  money 
he  ronid  for  his  own  pleasures,  and  feeling  assured  that  the  negotia- 
tions at  Ureda  would  be  salisfaciorily  settled,  had  taken  the  first 
opportnnity,  when  peace  was  proixtsed,  of  cutting  down  his  naval 
expenses.  He  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Vork,  as  I^rd  Admiral, 
not  to  keep  in  pay  such  third-rate  ships  as  had  been  ordered  to  be 
maintained,  to  discharge  all  men-of-war  which  required  considerable 
repairs,  and  to  lay  them  up  in  Portsmouth,  and  to  retain  "  only  a 
squadron  of  small  ships  lo  distract  the  enemy  and  disturb  their  trade." 
At  the  same  time  Sir  William  Coventry,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Ity,  was  instructed  to  request  the  Kav^  Comm%\OT\t^^  \^ 
the  crens  of  the  fire-ships  then  sVaXVotvtd  iV  VaxXsrosiNn'C? 
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Dover,  Harwich,  and  Chatham,  and  to  leave  ihcm  "  only  a  sufficient 
number  to  do  service,  or  at  the  most  so  many  as  may  suffice  to 
weigh  their  anchors." '  The  same  absurd  policy  of  disbandment 
and  teduclion  before  peace  was  definitely  assured,  was  also  adopted 
in  our  miliury  establishments.  The  garrisons  which  guarded  our 
ports  were  lU  supplied  with  ammunition,  the  forts  along  the  coast 
were  unprotected,  and  volunteers  for  active  service  discouraged. 
"  The  Dutch  arc  known  to  be  abroad,"  moans  chatty  Sam  Pep>'s, 
"with  eighty  sail  of  ships  of  war  and  twenty  fire-ships,  and  the  French 
come  into  the  Cliannel  with  twenty  sail  of  men-of-war  and  6vc  fire- 
ships,  while  we  have  not  a  ship  at  sea  to  do  them  any  hurt  with,  but 
are  calling  in  all  we  can,  while  our  ambassadors  are  treating  at  Bred^, 
and  the  Dutch  look  upon  tliem  as  come  to  beg  peace,  and  use  them 
accordingly." 

Wlieii,    however— tlmnks  to    the  escape  of  Frencli    prisoners 
from  Rodiellc,  and  to  the  return  of  fishing  smacks — it  Legan  to 
be  defmilely  ascertained  that  the  country  was  threatened  by  a 
Dutch   Invasion,  less  insane    measures  were  put   into  operatioQ. 
F.vcry  one  was  struck  with  anger  and  terror  ;  trade  wis  at  :i  stand- 
ilill,    and    outward-bound    inerthantmen    hastened    back    to    the 
nearest  English  port  for  shelter.     The  Council  roused  itself  to  action, 
l-ord  Arlington   sent  despatches  to  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  maritime   counties,  requesting  thera  to  giw 
orders  to  the  militia  of  their  respective  shires  to  "  be  in  such  a  readi- 
ness that  upon  the  shortest  warning  they  may  assemble  and  be  in 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  in  case  of  any  attempt  or  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy's  fleet ;  taking  care  in  the  meantime  that  the 
several  beacons  upon  and  near  the  coast  be  duly  watched  by  the 
respective  hundreds  in  which  they  are,  for  the  preventing  any  surprise 
or  sudden  descent  uf  the  enemy."    Tliey  were  also  to  present  an 
imposing,  even  if  hollow,  front  to  the  foe.     "  His  Majesty,"  con- 
tinues Arlington,  *'  commands  rue  particularly  to  mind  you  that>  in 
all  places  where  you  shall  be  obliged  to  make  head  or  appear  to  the 
enemy,  you  make  the  greatest  show  you  can  in  numbers,  and  more 
especially  of  horse,  even  though  it  be  of  such  as  are  othenvise  wholly 
unfit  and  improper  for  nearer  service,  horse  being  the  force  that  will 
mojt  discourage  the  enemy  from  landing  for  any  such  attempt." 
Fire-ships  were  hastily  collected  and  fitted  with  ingredients  from  the 
Tower ;  whilst  competent  men  were  to  be  pressed  into  the  service 
without  the  authorities  staying  for  warrants  or  orders.     "  The  time 


'  -Su*  Jh/trt,  Dfottitk.     Edilc^  bj  Wrt.  Cicen.    lAi^f  X\  MiA,  i^,  \^. 
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win  not  permit  the  observation  of  these  forms ;  pray  use  all  possible 
despatch,"  writes  Sir  W.  Coventry,  who  a  few  days  ago  was  suggesting 
reduction.  Along  the  coast  the  militia  were  rapidly  getting  under 
arms,  and  the  Deputy- Lieutenants  of  Kent,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  governors  of  the  different  forts,  were  arranging  the  best  measures 
for  defence.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Essex  was  ordered  to  send  to 
T-ee  such  of  the  troops  as  were  not  already  despatciicd  to  Harwich. 
Half  the  militia  of  Hertfordsbirc  were  ordered  to  Bamct.  Half  the 
militia  of  Surrey  were  marched  to  Southwark  and  Lambelh,  \Thitst 
the  other  half  were  commanded  to  hold  llienisdves  in  readiness  at 
the  shortest  notice.  The  men  of  U'iltshirc  and  Berkshire  were  sent 
to  protect  the  Isle  of  Wight,  those  of  Dorsetshire  to  Porlland  and 
Weymouth,  whilst  a  detachment  from  Hampshire  was  told  off  to 
Portsmouth.  At  Harwich  the  young  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with  a 
large  body  of  ihe  aristocracy  and  the  countrj'  gentr)',  was  on  guard, 
awaiting  the  anival  of  the  Dutch.  The  fortifications  along  the  coast 
were  under  the  special  inspection  of  Ihe  Duke  of  York.  Sir  Edward 
Spragg,  nicknamed  the  "  Irish  Papist  "  by  the  people  who  hated  him 
on  account  of  his  religion,  protected  the  Medway.  At  Gillingham  a 
strong  chain  was  thrown  across  the  river,  and  beyond  it  lay  the  King's 
ships.  To  complete  the  measures  adopted  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  orders  were  issued  that  no  accounts  should  be  printed  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  men-of-war,  nor  any  news  circulated  except  under 
directions  from  Govcronient,  "  such  a  course  being  dangerous  when 
the  enemy  are  masters  of  the  seas."  ' 

Undeterred  by  these  preparations,  the  squadron  of  Dc  Ruytcr 
re  up  towards  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  the  thunder  of  his  guns 
Id  be  plainly  heard  at  Harwich  and  Dover,  bombarding  some 
helpless  village  or  maritime  hamlet.  The  following  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Dutch  "  in  the  river  of  London,  and  in  the  haven 
of  Chatham,  and  the  Isle  of  Shcppey,"  is  from  a  curious  journal 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  amongst  the  Stale 
Papers.* 

I  "The  Dutch  fleet,"*  it  begins,  "set  sail  June  1,  1667,  under 
'command  of  Lieut. -Admiral  de  Ruytcr.  On  the  4th  a  heavy  storm 
arose  from  the  south-south-west,  by  which  some  ships  were  forced  to 
cut  their  anchors  ;  but  on  the  7th  they  again  came  safely  to  anchor 

i      '  Slale  Paftn,  DematU.     June  4-10,  1667. 

*     *  /lid.    June  I  J,  1667.     "  Description  of  (he  itticlc  mtde  \>f  the  Dutch  fleet 
en  the  Engliih  ships  in  Ihe  Thames  a(  Chalham  and  ihelileof  Sheppey,  am}  of  all 
Ibeir  pfoc«difip  from  June  1-13,  "R-i'-h  a  plan  of  ihe  Tbamcs  »Tid  »r  «»5y*vixv^rA 
the  titgifitmnK  " 
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before  die  river  of  London.  On  this  the  Admiral  put  out  a  sigcal 
for  all  the  principal  officers  to  come  on  board  and  hold  a  council  of 
w.ir,  liow  they  might  best  sail  up  the  river  of  London,  with  some  of 
ihc  lightest  ships,  to  sec  whether  they  could  there  take  some  of  the 
King's  ships.  Thereupon  on  Uie  gth  seventeen  ships  of  war,  four 
advice  boats,  and  four  fire-ships  sailed  up  the  river  Thames,  under 
command  of  Lieut-Admiral  Van  Ghent,  with  whom  went  dc  Wtl  as 
deputy  of  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  General,  in  the  ship 
'  Agatha.'  Tlie  same  evening  they  arrived  between  Quccnsboroogh 
and  Gravesend,  but  there  being  noUiing  to  be  done  there,  on  the 
loth  they  came  back  to  Queensborough,  where  De  Ruyter  had  sent 
some  ships  to  support  them. 

"Having  returned  to  the  river  of  Rochester,  conquering  the 
tsland  of  Shcppcy  and  Queensborough,  a  stronghold  lying  thereon, 
they  thought  good  to  attack  the  fort  of  Shccrncss,  which  the  English 
were  beginning  to  make,  a  little  while  before,  for  defence  of  the 
pasugc  to  Rochester  and  Chatham.  Our  cannons  so  stormed  the 
place  that  the  enemy  left  it,  before  Colonel  Polman,  who  had  been 
sent  for  by  some  messengers,  had  arrived.'  Our  people  found  there 
an  entire  royal  magazine,  with  heavy  anchors  and  cables,  and 
hundreds  of  masts.  Our  people  took  on  board  the  ships  as  many  of 
the  cables,  masts,  and  round  woods  as  they  could,  and  they  also 
acquired  fifleai  heavy  pieces,  shooting  balls  of  i8  lbs. ;  the  rest  was 
destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  and  the  magazine  burnt.  The  damage 
done  to  the  English  at  this  island  was  estimated  at  more  than  four 
tons  of  gold.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  islam].  Every  one  was 
strictly  forbidden,  on  pain  of  heaNy  punishment,  to  injure  the 
inhabitants  in  life  or  goods." 

Shecrncss  in  the  bands  of  the  Dutch,  Dc  Ruyicr  pursued  liis 
victorious  progress  by  sailing  up  the  Medway  to  bombard  Chatham, 
and  lo  .ittack  the  King's  ships  riding  at  anchor,  to  guard  the 
invulnerable  chain  that  had  been  thrown  across  the  river. 

"On  the  lath,"  continues  the  Dutch  journal,  "the  wind  being 
cast-north -cast,  the  Holbnders  sailed  before  the  tide  about  four  miles 
up  the  river  of  Chatham,  under  command  of  Thomas  Tobias.  There 
they  made  a  severe  attack.    Reforc  their  coming  the  English  had  sunk 


•  "June  I  ith.— This  morning  Trtt  [ship-builJcr  lo  the  .Ailnairalty]  wril«  d( 
word  ihat  Shcfirncss  is  lost  la^l  night  after  two  or  three  bouts'  dispute.  The 
enemy  hath  posscucd  tiimtcir  of  that  place;  which  is  vciysad,  and  pats  lu  in 
great  fears  of  CbithitD." — rtpyi'  Diary. 

"  Sheemus  Fort  wu  not  lo  posture  of  dcfcnc*,  for  the  which  Sir  R.  Sfimg  h 
maeh  hlMmed."    ^^  Lonl  Cotmmy.^Siatf  /*efitrt,  D»matu,  J^ne  15.  1667., 
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there  seven  fire-ships,  and  enclosed  the  river  with  a  thiclc  and  heavy 
iron  chain  running  on  pulleys,  which  tunicd  on  wheels.  Six  of  their 
ships,  distributed  in  good  order,  lay  before  tbe  chain ;  at  the  one  end 
Uy  four,  and  at  the  other  end  two  stout  frigates,  which  crossed  the 
n-aicr."  And  now  humiliation  was  to  be  in  stoic  for  the  English. 
"U'lLh  more  than  niorla.1  boldness,"  the  journal  goes  on  to  record, 
'*  the  Dutdi  mode  an  altaLk  against  all  these  dangers.  Captain 
Brakcl  oflTctcd  himself,  and  attacking  with  Iiis  frigate  an  English 
frigate  called  the  'Jonathan'  of  forty  guns,  look  it  and  burnt 
another  English  frigate  by  aicans  of  a  firc,-ship  ;  then  the  other  four 
shi]>5  were  left  by  their  comrades,  the  crews  in  confusion  sprang 
overboard,  and  our  people  took  the  ship  '  Royal  Charles,'  fitted  lo 
bear  one  hundred  pieces  of  rannon,  and  with  thirty-  two  guns  on  bujrd  : 
il  was  forraeriy  commanded  by  the  English  Admiral  Monk.  Noilnng 
more  costly  has  been  made  in  England,  and  it  must  have  cost  almost 
100,000  dollars  in  the  gilding  alone.  They  also  took  the  'Cliarles 
Ihe  Fifth,'  which  with  two  others  of  the  largest  ships,  the  '  Matthias ' 
and  *  Castle  of  Honingen,'  are  burnt.  The  chain  was  burnt  into 
pteccii,  and  all  within  it  destroyed  and  annihilated  :  ^u  tliat  ihc 
Enghsh  lost  the  Admirals  of  the  red  and  white  6ag,  besides  uthers  of 
ihcir  largest  ships,  as  the  '  Royal  Charles,'  the  '  Royal  Oak,'  the 

•  Loyal   lx)ndon,'  the   '  Royal  James,'  which  they  had  sunk,  the 

*  Matthias/ the  'Charles  the  Fifth,"  the  'Castle  of  Honingen,'  and 
two  stout  frigates,  the  one  named  the  'Jonathan';  besides  two 
other  large  ships  and  a  good  number  of  fire-ships,  which  they  had 
sunk  to  stop  the  passage.  On  lind  our  people  did  not  do  much,  for 
all  was  in  commotion}  and  the  English  vdxh  ij,ooo  men  came  against 
Ihem  in  arms ;  so  the  Dutch  abandoned  the  places  which  they  had 
taken  and  came  again  \vith  their  shij-s  into  the  river  Thames.  Vicc- 
Admiral  Van  Ghent  was  personally  present  throughout,  and  with 
other  brave  heroes  of  our  fatherland  manfully  forwarded  this  great 
work.  God  keep  ihem  hencefortli  and  give  them  yet  more  success 
in  their  actions,  that  beloved  peace  may  again  descend  from  heaven 

Htopon  tis,  and  pride  be  put  down." 

^B  The  Dirrchanls'  hhtpi  t1>«y  wjll  bum  ;  oh  tell 

^^L^  How  first  be  should  gimid  his  own  shores  well  I 

^^^^^L  For  rumour  nrpoils  oil  tlie  country  over, 

^^^^^P  That  the  nolfw^s  bitrncd  In  his  own  cover. 

^K   This  version  of  England's  defeat,  though  written  by  the  enemy, 
IS  substantially  true,  and  amply  borne  out  by  the  rest  of  the  corre- 
jSpondence  before  us.    Letter  after  letter  was    despatched    ftom 
;hatharo  to  WTi;teha/(,  and  all  told  the  same  sad  ^a.\t  ■.  v\vt  \iuvOcv  V*A. 
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foTCfd  the  chain  at  Chalham,  had  with  little  opposition  burned 
of  the  finest  ships  in  the  English  navy,  and  had  carried  off  the  "  Royal 
Charles,"  the  pride  of  the  fleet,  as  a  trophy  to  Holland.'  Yet  the 
victory  of  the  Dutch  is  not  such  a  ruattcr  of  surprise,  when  we  learn 
how  ill  supplied  the  English  were  with  the  means  of  resistance. 
"  You  may  wonder,"  writes  Captain  Neville  to  his  brother  at  Rome,* 
"our  block  houses  did  so  little  service  against  the  Dutch;  but  their 
Captains,  being  questioned,  are  come  off  well,  ha\'ing  made  it  appear 
that  they  have  long  since  made  their  defects  known  to  the  Council. 
Some  wanted  guns,  some  pla<forms  to  mount  them  upon,  and  carriages, 
others  bullets,  others  had  bullets  too  big  for  their  guns.  The  answer 
from  the  Council  was,  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themselves,  for  the 
pcacebeing  as  good  as  concluded,  they  would  not  order  any  more 
money  to  be  issued."  The  honour  and  fame  of  his  kingdom 
were  trifles  utterly  beneath  the  notice  of  the  idle  and  voluptuous 
Charles.  "Sir  H.  Cholmly,"  WTitcs  Pepj*s,  "came  tome  this  day 
and  tells  me  the  court  is  as  mad  as  ever,  and  that  the  night  the 
Dutch  burned  our  shijw  the  King  did  sup  with  ray  I^dy  Castlemainc, 
at  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth's,  and  they  were  all  mad  in  hunting  of 
a  poor  moth." 

The  country,  hove\'er,  did  not  regard  this  national  disgrace  with 
ilic  indifference  of  the  Court.  Apart  from  the  shame  which  ignoble 
defeat  must  ever  occasion  in  the  patriotic  and  the  high-minded, 
Englishmen,  impoverished  and  defenceless,  knew  not  to  what  bitter 
ends  the  Dutch  might  yet  press  the  victory  they  had  gained.  "  Was 
England,"  men  asked,  "  which  had  wrecked  the  Armada,  only  to  have 
escaped  the  Spaniard  to  become  the  \ictim  of  the  hated  Dutchman?  " 
The  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  and  the  tamper  of  the  people 
was  in  one  of  its  ugliest  moods.  "  The  members  of  the  Council," 
Pepys  tells  us,  *'  were  ready  to  fall  together  by  the  ears  at  the  Council 
table,  arraigned  one  another  of  being  guilty  of  the  counsel  that 
brought  us  into  this  misery  by  laying  up  all  the  great  ships.'* 
Clarendon,  the  Ixjrd  Chancellor,  who  had  advised  the  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk, the  fortifying  of  the  useless  Tangiers,  and  the  marriage  with  the 
sterile  C;»lherinc  of  Portugal,  had  his  windows  broken  and  his 
trees  cut  down;  a  gibbet  was  painted  upon  his  gate,  "and  these 
three  words  v.-x\i,  *Thrcc  sights  to  be  seen,  Dunkirke,  Tangier,  and  a 
barren  Quccne.' "  The  sailors,  whose  pay  was  in  arrears,  and  who 
heard  of  their  King  bvishing  vast  sums  upon  the  ladies  of  his  harem, 

'  St»ttPafien,I>emt3tie.    S«  Leticn  to  Lord  Cotiwajand  StrJ.WUUimioti, 
June  14  tnd  15,  ififi?, 
*  /fiJ.    /line  »,  1667. 


tcned  to  desert  to  the  Dutch,  whilst  their  wives  walked  up  the 
streets  crying  out  in  front  of  the  offices  of  the  Navy  Commissioners. 
"This  comes  of  your  not  paying  our  hus*iands,  and  now  your  work 
is  undone  or  done  by  hands  that  understand  it  not ! " 

In  the  Ciiy  men  knew  not  wliich  way  to  turn,  so  paralysed  were 
ihey  by  fear  and  confusion.  "  The  merchants  arc  undone,"  writes  one 
John  Rushworth.'  "  Our  great  bankers  of  money  have  shut  up  iheir 
shops.  People  are  ready  to  tear  their  hair  off  their  heads.  Great  ina. 
portunily  hath  been  used  at  Wliitchall  for  a  ParHaracnt,  and  more 
jjarticularly  by  Sir  George  Savillc,  but  nothing  will  pre\*ail ;  there  is 
one  great  gowniiian  against  it,  and  all  the  bishops  and  papists,  and  all 
those  who  have  conjured  and  cheated  the  King.  News  came  this  day 
to  the  King,  that  the  French  arc  come  from  Brest  and  appear  before 
^taie  Isle  of  Wight ;  some  at  court  give  out  that  they  are  friends  and 
not  enemies.  \Vc  expect  the  Dutch  as  far  as  Woolwich.  People 
are  fled  from  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  with  their  families  and 
children.  We  arc  betrayed,  let  it  light  where  it  will."  The  agent  of 
Lord  Conway  takes  the  same  desponding  view  of  matters^  and  thus 
writes  to  his  master ; '  "  Upon  the  first  attempt  of  the  Dutch  at 
Chatham,"  he  says,  dating  his  letter  from  London,  "  here  was  such 
an  astonishment  upon  men's  hearts,  that  every  one  went  to  his  gold- 
smith to  recall  his  monep,  but  they  were  all  sent  back  empty- 
landed,  and  the  King  was  forced  to  set  forth  a  declaration  to  save 
'the  said  goldsmiths  from  being  so  much  persecuted  as  they  were. 
Since  that,  people's  hearts  are  a  little  better  settled,  though  we  still 
lie  under  the  same  prejudice  of  uncertainty  as  before.  As  to  matter 
of  peace  from  Breda,  'tis  written  that  the  common  people  in  Holland 
are  so  satisfied  since  the  late  loss  and  disgrace,  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  us,  that  they  talk  no  more  of  peace,  but  on  such  high  terms  as  I 
hope  wc  arc  not  yet  so  low  as  to  submit  unto  them,  though  I  confess 
c  are  lower  already  than  I  did  ever  fear  to  see  poor  England,  and 

?n  such  a  strait  as  wc  know  not  scarce  how  to  help  ourselves 

Never  was  England  brought  to  such  an  extremity,  never  so  benumbed 
with  such  a  lethargy,  tlut,  seeing  our  enemies  w  watchful,  so  pro- 
viding, and  at  last  so  provided,  we  still  were  so  resolvedly  blind  as 
not  to  endeavour  the  prevention  of  those  miseries  which  almost 
every  eye  could  have  easily  foreseen  ;  but  the  observation  of  llie  old 
heathen  takes  place :  Quos  JupiUr  i-u/i  pfrdae  prim  dcmmfat. 
However,  after  all  this  complaint  I  will  yet  hope  that  God  wdl  have 

II  StaUPapirt,  DimesHe,    See  Lcltert  to  Lord  Conwty  \tA  SirJ.WiUUniMfti, 
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mercy  upon  us,  and  that  nc  uiay  once  more  be  in  a  capacity  to 
defend  ourselves  and  to  lerrily  our  enemies." 

As  is  always  the  case  when  cUsasier  oveilakes  either  a  nation  or 
an  individu^,  rumour  exaggeiatud  Ihc  evil  It  began  to  be  reponed 
that  not  only  h.^d  tlie  Dutch  burnt  Ciiatliain,  but  that  they  had  also 
burnt  Queensbo rough,  Gravescnd,  Harwich,  Colchester,  and  Dover; 
that  the  French  were  massing  tlieir  forces  at  Dunkirk  for  the 
invoiiion  of  England;  Otat  there  were  traitors  not  only  in  the  Council, 
but  amongst  the  troops  drawn  \x\'-  to  defend  our  shores;  and  that  the 
Ring,  disgusted  and  intimidated,  liad  fled  from  his  throne  and  gone 
no  one  knew  whither.  ^  The  contents  of  the  Slate  Papers  of  this 
lime  reveal  to  us  the  agitation  thai  prcrailcd  in  the  provinces. 
"  When  we  heard,"  writes  one  Watts  from  Deal  to  Sir  J.  Williamswi,' 
"  (he  Dutch  were  gone  up  the  river,  and  some  of  our  best  ships  fired 
by  them,  and  the  'Royal  Charles'  in  tlitir  possession,  and  little  or 
no  opposition,  the  common  |»eoijli:  and  almost  all  others  ran  mad, 
some  crying  out  we  were  sold,  others  that  there  were  traitors  in 
the  Council  ;  then  the  loss  of  Dunkirk,  the  dividing  of  the  fleet,  the 
disbanding  of  the  anny,  the  non-payment  of  the  seamen,  and  pcr- 
miliing  so  many  merchant  ships  to  go  out  of  the  land,  and  several 

other    things  were    called  in    question None  abuse    their 

judgment  so  much  as  to  blaspheme  his  most  Sacred  Majesty,  but 
desperate  outcries  against  some  great  persons  who  they  commonly 
name-     I  have  several  times  been  in  great  dauger,  desiring  them 
out  of  their  passion.     Most  eminent  people  of  tliis  place  hare  srat 
their  goods  to  Sandwich  or  Canterbury."    As  at  Deal,  &o  at  Hull. 
^'\Vc  are  here  much  terrified,"  writes  Charles  Whittington,'*  "at  the 
unexpected  news  of  the  Dutch  firing  four  of  our  great  ships  and 
taking  one,  and  ten   more  being  in  great  danger;  and  some  do 
not  Slick  to  say,  things  were  better  ordered  in  Cromwell's   time, 
for  then  seamen  had  all  their  pay,  and  were  not  permitted  to  swear, 
but  were  clapped  in  the  bilboes;  and    if    the  officers  did,   they 
were  turned  out,  and  then  God   gave    them  a  blessing  to  them ; 
but  now,  all  men  are  for  making  themselves  great,  and  few  mind 
the  King  and  the  nation's  interest,  but  mind  plays  and  women,  and 
fling  away  much    money  that  would   serve   to  pay  the  seamen. 
This  is  the  seamen's  discourse."    One  Ctntham  thus  makes  moan  from 
Lowick :  "  Lord  '.  that  jt  was  possible  that  after  the  lirst  tidings  of 
.t  -       .-......, 

<  Statt  Pafert,  Pcmiitie,    Sec  Letters  lo  Lord  Coavajr  and  Sir  Jf.  WiUiuiuoK 
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ffbfr  IDutch  fleet  coming  out  upon  some  dcsperati^  design,  no  plat- 
^Jbrnis  were  raised,  nur   sufficient  tanuon  mounted,   nor    soldiers 
sent  to  make  a  considerablu  defence  !     Haw  strangely  were  all  gur 
cuunciUors  lulled  into  a  dead  sleep  of  security,  that  nothing  leSvS 
than  :>o  mortal  a  blow  and  irreparable  a  loss  could   awaken  them. 
Must  we  be  the  first  that  ate  registered  to  posterity  for  casting  or 
giving  aft-ay  our  prinLi|»aI  anns,  both  of  offence  or  defence,  while 
we  treat  with  a  numerous,  malicious,  armed,  and  active  enemy?" > 
From   Lowestoft  and  Aldborough,   people  were   hastily  removing 
their  goods  into  (he  interior.     At  Yarmouth  the  sailors  were  much 
enraged,  and  "  every  one  talks  at  a  strange  rate,"  whilst  the  drums 
were  beating  for  voluotccTs  to  enlist  under  Lord  TottTisheud.    At 
l^yoo,  "the  news  of  the  burning  of  our  ships  by  the  Hollanders 
causes  strange  discourse."    At  Hull,  the  people  "  were  alllicted  but 
not  daunted,  and  care  was  taken  to  suppress  intestine  enemies  and 
lepulbc   invaders."      At   ^V'hilby,  "all  were  much  perplexed  thai 
the  Dutch  vaiMjiir  so  publicly  in    the  Thames."     At  Newcastle, 
**  people  were  at  their  wits'  ends,"  and  gave  uj>  the  place  as  lost. 
Chester,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Nonconformists,  "  was  much  per- 
plexed.    Some    said   we    were    asleep,   or    should    have    fortified 
ourselves,  knowing  the  enemy  near.     All  concluded  that  there  was 
treachery  in  the  business,  and  hoped  the  contrivers  would  receive 
the  reward  due  to  those  who  betray  King  and  country.'    At  Mine- 
head,  "  the  loss  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  was  resented  as  tha 
greaiest  dishonour  that  ever  the  King  and  kingdom  lay  under, 
especially  when  discourses  and  preparations  vers  but  of  peace." 
At  Plymouth  **  the  news  of  the  Dutch  fleet  lying  in  the  Thames 
niake&  many  look  sadly."    Throughout  the  corresj>ondcDcc,  anger, 
astonishment,  fear,  patriotism,  and  a  longing  for  revenge  arc  ujiper- 
mosl  in  the  different  writers'  breasts.     Bristol,'  owing  to  the  number 
of  disaffected  persons  it  harboured,  appears  to  have  been  the  only 

I  port  which  showed  itself  favourable  lo  tiic  enemy. 
Fortunately  for  England,  De  Ruyter  failed  lo  take  advantage  of 
the  victory  he  had  gained  and  the  panic  he  had  created.  The  forti 
of  Graveocnd,  Tilbury,  and  the  Tower,  ill-supplied  with  ammunition 
and  out  of  repair,  alone  stood  between  him  and  London.  Had  he 
issued  orders  for  his  ships  to  sail  down  the  river,  nothing  could  have 
pccvcntcd  the  capital  from  falling  into  his  hands.  These  inblructLons 
happily  for  us— whether  he  feared  the  vessels  sunk  off  Blackwall  to 
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hinder  his  progress,  or  whether  he  objected  lo  trusting  his  fleel  withb 
a  narrow  channel,  or  whether  he  rated  too  highly  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  mihLia  drawn  up  to  defend  the  coast,  or  whatever  was  the 
reason — De  Ruyler  failed  to  give.  Taking  ad^-aotage  of  the  ebb,  he 
droppctl  down  to  the  buoy  of  the  Nore,  much  to  the  surprise  and 
relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,' 

This  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Dutch  restored  the  nation  lo  its 
senses,  and  plans  of  defence  Mere  discussed  on  all  sides,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  humiliation  of  the  past  from  being  repeated.  At  such 
a  crisis  the  impoverished  slate  of  the  exchequer  bec.ime  bitterly  felt, 
and  crushed  all  energy  and  activity  at  their  very  outset  Nothing 
fuuld  be  done  for  want  of  ready  money.  The  men  in  the  dockyards 
were  so  mutinous  at  their  wages  not  being  forthcoming,  tliat  at 
Chatham  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  could  only  persuade  three  workmen 
out  of  a  body  of  eleven  hundred  lo  do  any  business.'  Ships  that 
ought  to  have  been  put  at  once  in  commission  were  lymg  still 
untouched  in  docli,  because  the  Nai-y  Conunissioners  had  no  funds 
for  the  necessary  repairs  and  fittings.  Unpaid  sailors  went  loafing 
Rboui  the  quays  or  singing  in  com[)anie&  up  and  down  the  slreel^ 
vowing  they  would  descit  to  France  or  lo  Holland  unless  they  had 
iheir  due.  MerchanLs  and  comractors  declined  to  supply  any  more 
goods  to  the  government  unless  their  past  accounts  vrere  settled. 
It  was  evident  to  ihc  Council  ih.it  the  first  step  was  to  raise  sup- 
plies, as  without  money  all  talk  of  defensive  measures  was  but  waste 
of  time.  The  loyaJty  of  Ihe  people  of  all  grades  was  therefore 
jppealed  to.  A  circular  was  drawn  up,  nominally  by  the  Kiog> 
asking  for  help.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  instructed  to  make  its 
contents  kno«-n  to  the  legal  profession  ;  the  Lords-Lieutenant  were 
lo  be  the  channels  of  communication  with  the  aristocracy  and  the 
landed  gentry;  whilst  the  .'Vrthbithoji  of  Canterbury  was  to  appeal 
to  the  clcrg)','  "  because/'  said  the  pious  Charles,  "  you  arc  lo  deal 
wiih  a  sort  of  persons  endued  with  discTction  and  ingenuity,  who 
camiot  forget  what  tenderness  we  have  for  lliem.  wlut  care  lo 
protect  and  support  ihem,  and  how  much  their  interest  and 
welfare  is  involved  in  ours."  In  this  begging  letter  all  Io>'al  subjects 
were  enjoined,  "  owing  to  the  insolent  spirit  of  our  enemies,"  lo  make 
"a  voluntary  liberal  advance  of  what  sums  of  money  they  can  afford 
by  way  of  loon  towards  the  supply  of  oui  present  and  pressing 

■  Stale  Papsn^  DamtstU.    S<e  Letters  to  Lord  CoBWiy  tnd  Sir  J.  WiUtam wn« 
Tuae  j6,  1667. 
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l«cca$iQns  in  this  Uroe  of  public  danger  ; "  nor  did  His  Majesty  doubt 
"  but  that  your  endeavours,  which  wc  assure  oursclf  you  will  engage 
to  the  utmost,  will  meet  with  so  much  loyalty  and  prudence  in  them 
as  easily  to  produce  what  we  reasonably  expect,  a  speedy  and 
cheerful  compliance  with  our  necessities  in  this  so  important  a 
juncture  of  aft'airs."  ' 

When  the  squire  and  poor  vicar  were  appealed  to,  it  was  not 
probable  that  so  wealthy  a  corporation  as  tliat  of  the  East  India 
Company  would  escape.  Accordingly,  a  circular  was  addressed 
to  the  directors,  applying  to  them  *'  for  a  present  lOl^Il  of  j^'20,000 
for  the  use  of  our  navy ; "  and  ''  such  is  the  importance  of  this 
conjuncturt.-,  dial  we  cannot  think  you  will  wonder  if  we  be  mort; 
than  ordinary  pressing  in  this  desire,  in  which  you  m-III  do  us  a  very 
seasonable  service ;  and  we  assure  you  it  shall,  upon  occasion,  be 
readily  remembered  to  the  advantage  of  your  Company,  in  any  its 
concerns  wherein  you  slmll  have  need  of  our  royal  favour  and 
protection." '  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  urgency  with  which  he  pressed 
these  appeals  for  pecuniar)*  aid,  the  King  declined  to  set  an  example 
of  economy.  His  Court  was  as  extravagant  and  luxurious  as  ever. 
I  Though  he  demanded  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  his  mvy 
j  and  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  against  the  enemy,  he  had  always 
'the  means  at  hand  to  reward  a  favourite  or  to  enrich  a  mistress, 
Surrounded  by  a  terrible  distress,  with  provisions  scarce,  and  coal 
at  five  pounds  a  cluiidron,  the  establishment  of  the  Court  was  a 
byword  for  waste  and  iniquitous  profusion.  "  God  forgive  us  all  I " 
sighs  Pepys.  "It  was  computed  that  the  Pariiament  had  given  the 
King  for  this  war  only,  besides  all  ]jrizcs,  and  besides  the  j^zoo,ooo 
[which  he  was  to  spend  of  his  own  revenue,  to  guard  the  sea,  above 
;£'5,ooo,ooo  ami  odd  ;^ioo,ooo,  which  is  a  most  [irodlglcus  sum. 
It  is  strange  how  everj-body  do  nowadays  reflect  upon  Oliver  and 
|>commend  him,  what  brave  things  he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour 
princes  fear  him  ;  while  here  a  prince,  come  in  with  all  the  love  and 
prayers  and  good  liking  of  his  [wople,  who  have  given  greater  signs 
of  loyalty  and  willingness  to  serve  him  with  their  estates  than  ever 
was  done  by  any  people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  is  a  miracle 
what  way  a  man  could  devise  to  lose  so  much  in  so  little  time." 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  worthless  sovereign  then  on  the  throne,  the 

loyalty  of  the  nation  declined  to  be  appealed  to  in  vain.     The 

II      Ordnance  Commissioners,  who  had  previously  lent  j£,"4o,ooo,  added 

^Kto    the    loan    another  ^20,000.      Tlie   Ix}ndon    citizens  offered 
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;^  10,000  to  be  spent  entirely  on  fottif>'ing  Gravesend,  Tilbmjr, 
\Vooiwich,  Shcerness,  and  other  places  on  the  Thames ;  and  Prince 
Rupert,  assisted  by  Lord  Craven,  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  pro- 
ceedings. Instructions  weregiA-en  to  fill  the  magazines  at  Green<vicfi 
and  Blackball  with  ammunition.  Vessels  heavily  laden  with  stortes 
were  sunk  off  "VN'oolwich  and  Blackwall,  whilst  between  Woolwidi 
and  London  Bridge  were  ^stationed  ^'  70  bUlanders,  70  or  80 'smacks, 
and  337  other  ships,  some  great,  some  less,"  for  the  protection  of  the 
river'  It  appears  that  the  owners  of  these  vessels  strongly  objected 
to  their  shipping  being  pressed  into  the  King's  ser\-tcc  n-ithout  com- 
pensation, and  demanded  a  month's  pay  in  advance.  They  were,  how- 
ever, politely  inrormcd  by  Sir  W'm.  Coventry  that  **  the  King  hath 
taken  other  men's  ships  and  sunk  them,  and  may  take  theirs  also  in 
this  case,  as  justly  as  the  others.  The  intention  at  present  Is  only  to 
usL'  them  to  protect  the  river  Thames  ;  if  ihcy  be  used  further,  there 
will  be  opportunity  of  timely  notice  of  it,  and  the  owners  in  tliat  case 
will  have  all  reasonable  satisfaction."  ^  Besides,  added  Sir  William, 
the  proprietors  of  these  vessels  should  remember  that  thetr  ships  were 
taken  up  for  the  defence  and  security  of  their  own  intert'St  as  well  as 
that  of  others  in  the  river.  With  this  con<;o1atinn  the  murnidring 
owners  had  to  content  themselves. 

During  the  bst  few  days  a  westerly  breo^te  sprang  up,  and  a 
heavy  fog  liung  like  a  shroud  over  tlic  mouth  of  tlic  Thames.  The 
watchers  consequently  failed  to  detect  the  position  of  the  enemy,  Inil  It 
was  rumoured  that  the  Dutch  flats  were  hovering  about  the  casl  coul, 
awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  effect  a  landing.  Consequently, 
great  excitement  prevailed  at  the  ports  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
De  Ruytcr's  vessels.  At  Harwich,  several  troops  of  horse  and  conv 
panics  of  militia  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  artion,  whilst 
rolliers  disguised  as  men-of-war,  with  jack,  ensign,  and  pendant,  were 
laid  across  the  arm  of  the  sea  firom  Landguard  Fort  to  the  tide 
beacon,  with  holes  rut  in  their  stems,  ready  to  be  suiifc  in  case  of  the 
enemy's  appranch.  At  Ipswich  vessels  were  anchored  in  front  of  the 
harbour,  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  bottom  at  the  first  intimation  ofa 
Dutch  invasion.  Y.irmoulh  was  ready  for  any  emergency.  "  We  have 
here,"  writes  Sir  William  Doyle}'  to  .Sir  Peter  Glenne,^  "  4,000  foot 
and  five  troops  of  good  liorse  ;  if  tlie  enemy  land,  we  resolve  to  sally 
with  1,000  foot  and  four  troops,  to  trj- their  metal  upon  the  Downs.  U 
they  attack  us  by  boats,  we  are  j^repared  to  make  our  defence  to  the 
utmost.      A  good  ship  is  ready  at  the  boom  to  be  sunk,  if  there  be 

'  Statt  riip<ri,  Di>mtttt'(.    June  IJ-18,  16C7. 
»  /h'J.     June  iq,  1667. 
*  JiiJ,    June  23,  t&bi. 
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'oft ;  two  more  are  ready  to  be  sunt  at  ihc  pier  head  Our 
^uns  are  fixed,  our  lie:iTls  are  up,  and  I  :iiu  confident  there's  many 
of  the  oflicers  and  sotdiers  wish  the  Dutch  were  in  the  road.  In 
jny  whole  life  I  never  saw  so  much  ready  resolution  in  men  as  I  find 
here."  As  the  fog  lifted,  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  had  not  sailed 
northwards  ;  for  the  present,  tlie  object  of  the  Dutch  was  to  prevent 
the  English  fleet  from  holding  communication  with  London  ;  hence, 
■when  the  wind  was  easterly,  they  anchored  in  the  'I'hames,  knowing 
that  ships  could  not  wcil  come  from  north  and  south,  but  when  the 
wind  changed  to  the  west  ihey  lay-to  between  Harwich  and  the 
Norih  Foreland. 

After  a  fortnight's  inactivity,  it  became  evident  that  the  Dulcli 
tpere  meditating  vigorous  measures.  Part  of  the  fleet  stood  out 
!o  sea,  and  sailed  northward,  to  intercept  the  fleet  of  Sir  Jeremy 
Smith,  then  on  the  north-eastern  coast;  the  remainder,  after  hover- 
ing ofl"  Harwich,  by  a  clever  roanoeu\Te  cast  anchor  dose  to  I>and- 
guaid  Fori,  *'a  way  our  great  sht[>s  never  used  lo  venture."  In  the 
uncertain  light  of  a  summer  night,  and  under  cover  of  their  guns,  the 
Diltch  landed  over  2,000  men,  with  a  strong  body  of  pikes.  Lord 
Suffolk  at  once  miirched  down  to  meet  the  foe,  and  a  severe  engage- 
ment ensued.  Meanwhile,  a  party  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
Dutch  ran  along  the  beach,  and  attempted  to  scale  Lahdguard  Fort 
;-They  came  briskly  up  with  their  cutlasses  drawn,  crying  deridlngly, 
in  allusion  to  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  "Peace I  peace!"  They 
were,  however,  met  with  a  severe  fire,  and,  (hough  for  well-nigh  an 
hour  they  repeated  assault  after  assault,  were  continually  repulsed. 
Al  last,  discouragcil  and  demoralised,  they  ran  away,  "  leaving  some 
of  their  ladders,  their  hand-grcnatlcs,  and  a  case  of  very  handsome 
pistols  ;  and  as  the  ships  saw  ihcm  within  the  fort  in  the  Salt  Roads 
they  bestowed  upon  them  a  bullet  welcome."  Nor  was  the  forre 
opposed  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  more  successful.  From  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  to  two  in  the  morning  the  English  and  the  Dutch  were  hotly 
engaged  one  with  the  other,  neither  .side  gaining  any  pronounced 
victory,  until,  the  dawn  bre.iking,  .ind  the  tide  floating  their  boats,  the 
enemy  thought  it  prudent  lo  beat  a  retreat,  and  run  off  to  their  ships. 
The  loss  of  the  Knglish  was  trifling,  but  that  of  the  Dutch  severe.' 
Thus  rcpuUcd,  the  enemy  turned  their  bows  towards  Aldborougli 
ly  ;  here  nine  ships  cast  anchor,  whilst  the  remainder  sailed  south* 
•'ards.  And  now,  during  the  rest  of  the  month  of  July,  we  hear  of 
the  Dutch  fleet  appearing  at  \*arious  places,  causing  the  greatest 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants,  yet  seldom  acting  upon  the  aggressive.  Vw 
'  S/aftPa/trs,  DcmetfU,     July  2-^,  Hi6-]. 
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a  time  they  sailed  about  the  Sledway  and  Bardsey  sands,  being,  we  zx^ 
told,  ''  quiet  neighbours,  though  still  having  an  aching  tooth  gainst 
Harwich."  Then  ihcy  appeared  off  Plymouth,  where  De  Ruyter 
attempted  to  land  and  steal  some  sheep,  but  was  compelled  to  retire, 
as  the  coasts  were  well  guarded.  After  this  they  anchored  in  Bigbury 
Bay,  forcing  all  the  militia  in  Cornwall  aud  Devonshire  to  rise  in  arms 
to  defend  the  coast.  Then  steering  eastwards,  the)'  burnt  two  small 
vcisels  at  Torquay,  and  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  "  when  the  people 
took  alarm."  Once  more  they  took  up  their  old  moorings  at  the 
mouth  of  ihe  Thames,  where  an  engagement  ensued  between  the 
Dutch  under  De  Ruyter  and  the  English  under  Sir  Edward  Spragg 
and  Lord  Craven,  in  which  the  former  were  worsted  The  English 
commanders  ^vere  accused  of  not  having  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunity  in  pursuing  the  enemy,  but  \'indicated  their  inactivity  by 
attributing  all  the  blame  to  the  high  winds  tliat  were  then  blowing 
dead  in  their  teeth.  *'  Else,  had  the  weather  been  favourable,  they 
would  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  squadron."  This 
affair  was  the  end  of  hostilities.  On  August  a4,  1667,  the  peace 
with  Holland,  France,  and  Denmark  was  proclaimed.  It  was 
received  throughout  the  country  with  great  rejoicings.  The  national 
dtrligiit  IS  plainly  evinced  by  the  bulletins,  amongst  the  State  papciSj 
from  the  different  ports  in  the  kingdom,  when  it  became  de&nitely 
known  that  the  treaty  of  Breda  had  been  signed.  At  Weymouth, 
*'  the  peace  as  it  were  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and  made  them  rich  in 
thought,  though  their  purses  are  empty,  for  the  town  is  exceedingly 
poor."  At  Lynn  "the  bells  have  hardly  Iain  still  since  the  news  of 
peace."  At  Deal  the  peace  was  solemnly  proclaimed  "  with  arms 
and  trumpets,  and  a  procession  of  magistrates  and  soldiers/'  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  mob  and  the  thunder  from  the  guns  of  Walmer  and 
Sandonn.  News  of  similar  rejoicings  were  despatched  to  London 
from  Newcasde,  Yarmouth,  Margate,  Dover,  and  the  chief  ports 
in  the  Channel  It  was  hoped,  at  last,  that  peace  would  usher  in 
a  reign  of  prosperity,  and  the  Parliament  tlial  was  about  lo  be 
assembled  redress  the  grievances  of  the  past. 

We  know  who  was  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  late  misdeeds. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  was  then  the  best  hated  man  in  ihc 
kingdom.  To  his  couascl  were  attributed  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the 
stoppage  of  the  seamen's  wages,  the  disgrace  at  Chatliani,  and  the 
unsuccessful  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  appease  the  people,  and  commanded  to  resign  the  seals.  His 
dismissal,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  the  national  hale.  On  the 
wecting  of  Parjiament  he  was  iro\)eac\\c4,  aivd  %wi\ttvc«  of  banish- 
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ment  passed  upon  him.  Among  the  State  Papers  of  this  period  there 
is  the  following  vituperative  epitaph  on  the  fallen  statesman  \  of  the 
numerous  bitter  attacks  of  which  Clarendon  was  the  subject,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  severe  and  scurrilous'  : — 

rriJr,  Idst,  ainbllion,  and  the  people's  haK. 
The  kingdom's  broker,  the  niin  of  the  State, 
Duukiik's  sad  loss,  diviilrr  of  the  Fleet, 
Tangicn'  compounder  for  a  barren  sheet. 
The  shrub  of  gentry  cuuTied  to  the  Crown. 
His  dauehcer  to  the  tieir  lias  tumbled  down; 
The  grand  adronter  of  the  noble  lie& 
Gco\elLng  in  din  as  n  jiist  saciitiee. 
To  pleftte  an  ofTendcd  king.     Abuied  n«lton, 
Vi'lto  could  believe  thi^  tiidden  altersltun? 
God  U  leveoged  too,  Tor  the  iionef  he  took 
From  aged  Paul's  to  make  n  rest  for  the  rook.' 
Those  cormorants  of  State,  as  well  is  he, 
We  more  than  hope  in  the  same  plight  to  see. 
tio  on,  great  Prince,  thy  people  do  rejoice  ; 
Methink  I  hear  the  kingdoca'i  total  voice 
Applauding  (his  day's  action  to  be  such 
As  toasting  t>\  the  Rump,  or  beating  of  the  Dutch. 
Now  look  upon  thy  withered  cavalien, 
That  for  leward  have  nulliiiig  bad  but  tean ; 
Thanks  to  this  Wiltshire  hog,'  son  of  tlic  spittle, 
Had  they  been  looked  oq,  he  bad  had  hut  Uttle, 
Break  up  the  coffers  of  the  hoarding  ttiief, 
There  milUong  will  be  found  to  make  him  chief. 
I  have  said  enough  of  linsey-wolsey  Hide, 
His  tacrilege,  ambitioD,  Intt,  and  pride. 

ALEX.    CHARLES    EWALO. 


'  Stait  fa/^ri,  Vomtttit.  August  31.  1667.  See  also  the  Pre&ce  to  the 
Calendar  of  this  leign  by  Mrs.  Green. 

'  Cbrendon's  nevr  huuse  near  St.  Jatnea's  was  nicktiamed  Duokirk  House, 
"  from  the  general  opinion  of  his  having  agood  bribe  for  the  selling  of  that  town," 
and  was  panly  built  with  the  stones  of  St.  PasVi  Cathedral,  lately  gutted  by  the 
great  fire, 

*  Clarendon  was  the  son  of  Heoiy  Hyde,  of  Dintoo,  Wiluhire, 
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THERE  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  dreamed  of  Fairjiand.  Net 
in  childhood  only,  xvlien  life  is  so  new  and  strange  that  all 
]ile.isant  things  seem  possible,  do  we  long  in  the  pauses  of  our  noisy 
play  for  wilder  adventures  than  have  hitherto  befallen  us,  and  eerier 
wonders  tlian  any  we  liavc  rhanced  upon  in  forest-glade  or  fern- 
brake.  Ixing  aftenvards,  when  we  have  grown  less  credulous  of  joy 
mid  ceased  to  wonder  greatly  at  anything,  the  old  wish  will  return  as 
the  children  crowd  around  our  knees  in  the  fitful  firelight  to  listen 
to  the  old  stories.  Then  it  seems  ihat  wc  once  stood  on  the  verj- 
borJcrs  of  the  enchanted  realm,  and  might  well  have  claimed  cousin- 
ship  with  Queen  Mah.  It  is  well  that  we  cannot  find  our  way  back 
into  her  kingdom,  where  niir  jp-a^'c  fires  would  only  awaken  the 
merriment  of  the  elves,  and  nur  worldly  wi.s.dom  be  the  butt  of  their 
tricksome  mocker)*.  Uc  doublless  feel  more  at  ease  in  our  human 
homes,  and  if  Titania  were  to  fall  in  love  with  us,  we  might  ask  only 
for  a  "  peck  of  provender/'  or  something  asworthless.  Vet  the  name 
of  Fairj'Iand  falls  soltly  on  our  ears  as  if  it  had  been  an  early  distant 
home,  and  all  Hen's  of  it  afVccts  us  strangely^  like  the  soui^d  of  &  for- 
gotten bng\iage,  first  heard  from  the  lips  of  some  fond  old  nurse  who 
has  long  been  dead, 

Such  news  will  come  to  us  at  times  through  the  prattle  of  children, 
rtie  music  of  Mozart,  and  some  of  Mr.  Morris's  tales;  and  in  old 
German  pictures  we  now  antl  then  catch  a  glimpse  of  familiar  facet, 
on  which  our  mortal  eyes  never  rested  before.  Or  who  has  e\'*r 
gazed  long  on  Botticelli's  "Spring"  without  feeling  that  he,  too,  has 
entered  that  enchanted  garden,  and  might  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
those  airy  dancers  had  not  his  eyes  been  too  dim  with  the  world's 
dust  and  tears?  To  all  of  us  in  different  ways  the  tidings  come  of  a 
dream  world,  ever  near  and  ever  distant,  a  land  of  greener  wood 
walks  and  calmer  seas,  of  nobler  action,  it  may  be— at  least,  of  fuller 
satisfaction  than  ours. 

//  is  this  Jonging  for  a  life  with  con^vv\ons  \e%9t  VfUL\&cnv»(vi  ihan 
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flioseto  which  we  are  subjected,  for  nn  existence  in  which  thought 
might  be  raore  easily  embodied  in  action,  and  every  fanq-  realised  as 
soon  as  ronceived,  that  lends  a  cliarni  in  the  legends  of  the  people 
and  the  lighter  imaginings  of  the  poets.  Here  nature  always  seenas 
to  hint  of  a  beauty  which  she  never  fully  unveils,  and  to  promise  a 
joywhirfi  she  is  unable  to  bestow.  She  saves  her  sweets  till  after 
dinner, "when  our  appetites  are  gone,  or  doles  them  out  to  u^  iWth  a 
chat)'  hand.  Nay,  she  mixes  gall  with  her  sugar,  and  wormwood 
with  her  honey,  and  on  our  high-tides  solemnly  rewards  us  with 
gilded  farthings,  which  wc  foolishly  miatakc  for  gold  till  they  grow 
dim  beneath  our  too  eager  fingci^.  How  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  all 
we  desire  were  granted,  if  all  wc  possess  were  ^-hal  it  seemed  when 
it  was  still  only  a  wish  ?  rhiloso])hers  .nnd  theologians  may  find  a 
thousand  good  reasons  why  this  is  not  so,  but  it  is  surely  natural  that 
we  should  at  times  long  to  escape  into  a  land  where  it  might  be.  .So 
we  turn  to  our  songs  and  our  story-books. 

Vet,  as  we  grow  older,  wc  become  half  impatient  and  wholly 
ashamed  of  such  dreamings.  U"c  hide  the  "  Karthly  Paradise  "  more 
carefully  from  onr  friend  than  the  last  heterodox  review  from  our 
clerg^inan ;  and  when  wc  bave  abstracted  a  volume  of  fairy  tales  from 
the  nurscr)-,  wc  pretend  lo  be  deeply  interested  in  solar  myths.  And 
to  confess  the  trnth,  often  as  we  sigh  for  those  flights  of  fancy  which 
used  to  be  so  easy  and  so  sweet,  it  is  seldom  wc  can  quite  enjoy 
them.  The  wings  of  imagination  have  grown  weak  and  heavy  with 
long  disuse.  It  is  but  rarely  they  will  bear  us  even  a  little  niiy  into 
the  realm  of  wonder,  and  then,  like  chiclcens  that  have  fluttered  over 
tlie  fencc^we  are  glad  enough  to  return  lo  the  barn-door.  Even  of  a 
summer  holiday,  when  leafy  shadows  play  across  the  open  page,  we 
feel  then;  is  something  unreal  in  all  these  glories  and  terrors ;  the 
dwarfs  do  not  delight  nor  the  giants  frighten  us  as  they  used  to  do  ; 
The  prince's  achievements  have  lost  theii  ancient  gloss,  and  the 
princesses^ah,  they  are  as  lovely  as  e\'er;  but  somehow,  they  remind 
OS  of  no  li\ing  maiden-;  now. 

fiy  what  strange  chance  are  creeds  abolished  or  retained  ?  We 
certainly  donot  cling  to  the  most  beautiful,  for  I'nck  and  his  merry  and 
graceful  crew  vanished  long  before  the  churchyard  ghost,  which  may 
still  be  met  stalking  down  secluded  country  lanes ;  nor  to  the  most 
reasonable,  for,  except  in  our  dreamiest  moods,  we  scornfully  reject  the 
slightest  hint  of  witchery,  and  yet  find  no  difiicuUy  in  believing  that 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  last  new  novel  *'  married  and  lived 
Tiappily  e\-er  after"  the  conclusion  of  tl\c  l\md\o\virwt,m^Wi.v  '^c* 
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sceptical  as  we.  They  doubted  whether  any  perfect  happiness,  or 
I  nobleness,  or  love  were  to  be  found  here ;  and  as  their  hearts  yearned 
H  for  them,  they  pictured  a  realm  of  marvels  amid  which  those  greater 
H     wonders  might  appear  less  incredible. 

^  That  is  the  secret  of  the  tv-hole  ctiivahous  poetiy  of  the  middle 

'  ages.     If  the  passions  they  delighted  in  were  strongly  and  delicately 

\^-     painted,  tlie  readers  and  hearers  of  those  days  cared  Utile  for  the 

B     probability  of  llie  tale.    Even  if  we  suppose  that  they  accepted  ever)- 

~      stor)-  of  dragons  and  sorcerers  with  the  unwavering   faith  which  we 

arc  accustomed  to    bestow  only    on  the   Bank   of    England,  they 

doubtless  knew  far  better  than  we  the  Hmils  that  nature  has  set  10 

ihe  physical  powers  of  horse  and  rider,  and  saw  that  these  were 

frequently  transgressed.     To  them  this  mallcreti   but  Htile.     Their 

hearts  were  full  of  the  love,  the  valour,  or  the  purity  of  the  hero ;  and 

if  the  writer  could  only  make  them  believe  in  these  and  see  clearly 

in  his  character  what  they  dimly  feh  in  their  own,  ihey  cared  little 

to  question  the  means  by  which  ic  was  done. 

In  the  chivalrous  romance  of  Mediaeval  Germany — the  courtly 
epic,  as  it  is  called  by  the  critirs— iliis  spirit  is  very  plainly  visible. 
The  knights  and  ladies  of  Wolfntrn's  I'arzival  are  no  [>ortraits  of 
those  who  surrounded  Imn,  but  pictures  of  what,  in  their  best  hours, 
ihej*  desired  to  become — not  by  any  means  perfect  men  when  tried 
by  any  code  of  morality,  but  only  perfectly  ourselves.    Thus  each  of 

•  the  principal  characters  is  a  realised  ideal ;  the  differences  between 
them  are  those  of  original  bent  and  power  of  character  which  deter- 
mine what  each  thinks  best,  not  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  attainment 
of  it.  The  interest  of  the  poem,  it  is  true,  centres  in  the  develop- 
B  ment  of  the  hero's  mind  ;  but  this  development  consists  almost 
exclusively  in  the  expansion  of  his  knowledge  and  the  elevation  of 
his  aims,  l-'rom  the  hour  in  which  he  is  knighted  to  that  in  which 
he  is  cast  with  shame  from  the  palace  of  the  San  Graal,  he  is 
constantly  what  at  the  moment  he  desires  to  be.  Then,  it  is  true,  a 
deep  self-despair  falls  upon  him,  but  it  is  because  a  ucm*  ideal  has 
dawned  on  lus  tniaginatiun,  to  whicli  knightly  valour  and  courtesv 
:Uanc  cannot  attain.  He  is  like  a  mariner  who  has  dropped  his 
compass  into  the  ocean,  a  man  who  has  lost  all  his  aims  before  liii 
life  is  half  spent,  lie  is  left  as  it  seems  hopelessly  without  light  and 
guidance.  But  of  the  Apostle's  bitter  cry,  '*  When  1  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  me,"  of  the  fevered,  futile  effort  to  attain  a 
clearly  visible  good,  to  obey  a  moral  law  whose  authority  we  do 
not  question,  he  and  the  other  heroes  of  these  romances  know 
nothing.     The  incidents,  loo,  serve  onV^  ^^  ^^  wa  ^tid  d«v^v 
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TTie"varied  qualities  of  the  hero's  characcer ;  none  check,  thwart,  or 

^^pcrvcrt  them. 

^P  The  same  is  true  of  the  more  genial  if  less  powerful  Hartniann, 
the  stor>- of  whose  "Poor  Henry"  is  known  to  English  readers  by  Mr. 
Longfellow's  "  Golden  Legend."     Here  the  one  object  of  the  earlier 

^HKKt  is  to  depict  the  love  of  the  heroine,  her  half  childish,  half 

^^naidcn  love  for  one  who  is  nobler  ihaii  she,  and  yet  needs  her  help. 
In  order  to  do  this  fully  he  braves  a  dozen  Jmpossibililics,  and  he 
has  succeeded.  Yet,  wlial  is  it,  after  all,  but  the  dream  which  many  a 
maiden  has  silently  cherished,  carried  out  in  an  imaginative  reality, 
with  an  uUcr  disregard  of  cver)lhtiig  that  renders  the  realisation  of 
such  dreams  impossible  amid  the  stubborn  conditions  of  our  human 

^Jife? 

^P  The  aim  of  Gottfried's  "Tristan"  is  similar,  though  the  love 
here  delineated  is  of  a  very  difiVrent  character.  All  that  youthful 
lover  ever  dreamed  of  passionate  delight  is  here,  with  just  enough 
of  sadness  to  render  it  the  dearer.  The  old  poet  let  his  pen  fall 
before  he  came  to  the  moment  when  a  swift,  sudden,  merciful  death 
snatched  the  lovers  away,  ere  the  kisses  had  grown  chiller  or  the 
hand-touch  colder ;  let  us  hope  that  a  still  greater  may  continue 
what  he  has  so  worthily  begun  in  the  "  Sailing  of  the  Swallow."  But 
the  moral  ?  To  Gottfried  and  his  readers  it  becuicd  that  the  magic 
wine  cup  might  sufficiently  excuse  the  passion  of  Tristan  and 
Isolt.  Like  all  the  great  niedia;val  poets,  he  desires  not  to  portray 
men  and  n-omen  as  they  arc,  but  a  single  pas<iion  as  it  might  be 
when  isolated  from  llic  rest  of  life  ajid  all  impeding  conditions,  and 

^^thus  allowed  freely  to  grow  and  blossom.     The  impossibility  of  the 

^Btale  at  once  freed  it  from  the  charge  of  immorality. 

1^^        Such,  then,  wab  the  object  of  liicse  poets — to  escape  from   the 

*  modifying  conditions  of  ihc  real  world,  to  paint  every  character  or 
Jiassion  in  its  essential  truth,  and  to  surround  il  wltJi  the  circum- 
stances tliat  would  place  it  in  the  intenscst  light.  Of  all  modern 
Englisli  wTiters,  Shelley  hits  the  greatest  and  Fielding  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  tlicna.  If  we  imagine  their  system  carried  out  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  of  life,  we  have  the  plan  of 
the  "  Divine  Comedy."  Surely  no  criticism  can  be  blinder  tlian  that 
which  sees  in  the  '*  Inferno  "  an  outburst  of  personal  spite  or  party 
malignity.  In  no  poem,  the  xsthctical  premises  being  once  granted, 
do  all  the  parts  follow  with  a  more  cogent  necessity.  The  torments 
which  have  so  often  been  blamed  as  too  material  are  only  the  exter- 
nal shadows  of  the  passions  they  punish,  thevt  vtT-^  TiiV^axt  ■wa^t 
visible  and  palpable  to  sense.     They  aie  nox  gtaTiA,\stc%.MW  »iw  vft. 
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itscir»  vile,  and  it  is  liert:  stripped  of  all  its  nu5lu,;UMi  placed  in  » 
woiU  tlml  in  a  minor  of  itself.  Dante  may  have  erred — be  doulxlns 
did  otxasioiwlly  err  in  his  jiidgmcnl  of  single  characters,  but  ibc), 
being  us  lie  conceived  them,  could  find  no  other  doom,  than  lh& 
Nay»  they  are  su  doomed  uov  and  here*  though  ibe  modifyifl£ 
conditions  mid  varying  interests  of  life  prevent  l})cir  puoi&bniem 
front  bci  oroin]^  ^o  api>arcnt,  or  being  so  complete. 

And  here  wc  nuiy  iiolicc  U)e  truly  wonderful  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  rcoUU  to  our  mind  the  story  of  Irancesca  in  the  ^t 
pavsimiate  inunicni  of  Iscult's  love  ;  thus  gaining,  as  it  were,  a  back- 
grotmd  of  eternal  ni^hl  for  his  sunny  picture,  and  placbg  in  strong 
contrast  the  two  nuble&t  imaginative  embodiments  the  Middle  Ages 
have  left  us  of  a  sensuous  love,  both  of  permanent  significance  and 
both  pure  and  true,  though  Dante's  is  the  deeper  and  more  uoiveml 
truth. 

U'liat  has  been  said  of  his  Hell  is  equally  true  of  his  Purgatoo' 
and  Paradise.  It  is  not  strange  llut  so  many  readers  should  find 
llic  latter  insipid.  It  is  only  he  who  lias  climbed  the  tteary  steps  of 
the  mountALU  of  purification,  and  lasscd  through  the  cleansing  Arc,  that 
cAii  hope  to  unJc^^tand  its  joys.  Nor  docs  the  jxjct  attempt  to  tell 
ti»  in  what  the  blciiiicdness  of  the  redeemed  consists,  except  in  so  far 
AS  he  himself  could  understand  and  partake  of  it  .^Vnd  what  could 
till  ])ortion  of  eternal  happiness  be,  save  the  continuation  of  the  one 
iinscltifch  gladness  he  had  known  liere,  tliat  whicli  arises  from  the 
contemplation  of  truth  and  beauty,  the  will  and  the  love  of  God? 
Muchin  the  "Divine  Comedy  "ofcoursBOwesit^exteroaJ  form  to  the 
popular  theology  of  the  poet's  day ;  but  what  lends  it  its  enduripg 
value  is  the  fact  that  he  repeats  nothing  upon  hearsay.  Nor  does 
he  start  any  question  merely  to  show  the  subtilty  of  his  intellect. 
AH  the  doubts  that  Beatrice  solves  have  been  in^ttlcrs  of  the  deepest 
spiiiliial  moment  to  him  ;  n;iy,  when  wc  jiondcr  lhcn»  long  enough, 
nc  tind  that  they  are  the  very  diDiculties  that  haunt  us,  and  must  for 
ever  haunt  every  earnest  nun,  whatever  his  creed  or  the  language 
in  which  they  may  be  expressed.  While  dwelling,  as  no  other  poet 
has  t\tx  done,  on  the  phenomena  ot  spiritual  life,  and  leudiiig 
then]  all  a  strictly  catholic  form,  he  seizes  on  what  is  broadly 
human  in  each,  and  so  restates  it  in  his  verse  as  to  render  it  at  once 
comprehensible  to  every  reader  whose  mental  experience  has  em- 
braced the  condition  itself.  To  those  who,  like  ^''ollai^c,  have  no 
interest  in  such  nutters,  the  whole  must  of  course  appear  as  dull  and 
meaningless  as  the  warmest  hues  of  Titian  (b  the  cploui-blind. 

This  implies  a  poetical  genius  which  the.  earh'er^  G:er(nan,  poets 
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£d  DOl  possess.  Such  tales  as  "  Tristan "'  and  "  Poor  Henry"  needed 
no  intcrjfrctalion,  since  they  treated  of  feelings  which  blossom  anctv 
in  the  springtide  of  every  generation.  Gut  poets  who  dealt  n-ilh 
matters  more  abstruse,  and  whu  employed  a  form  which  remo%-ed 
them  to  a  distance  from  all  human  experience,  were  obUged  to  seek 
for  a  new  means  of  impressing  them  on  their  hearers'  hearts  and 
imaginations.  Hence  their  symbolism,  which  differs  widely  from 
allegory.  In  the  latter,  the  characters  are  but  the  maslt.s  of  abstract 
ideas  ;  the  belter  it  is,  the  more  transparent  tliese  will  be  ;  and  such 
shadows,  though  they  may  amuse  our  ingenuity,  cannot  greatly  interest 
our  feelings.  The  virtues  and  vices  are  too  unreal  to  excite  a  sigh 
or  a  tear.  It  is  only  when  the  poetical  talent  of  the  writer  makes  us 
forget  the  hidden  meaning  that  we  are  moved  by  the  "  Fairy  Queen  " 
and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  But  an  action  or  character  docs  not 
cease  to  be  real  when  it  becomes  symbolic.  Those  who  bcc  in  the 
brazen  serpent  a  type  of  Chriit  do  not  therdbrc  believe  that  it  was 
nevtrr  lifted  up. 

Wolfram's  *'  Paralvai  '"  may  furnish  us  witli  some  instances  of  this 
planner  uftrt-attuent.  An  as^iiraliun  after  a  perfect  holiness  of  heart 
and  Hfc  has  never  been  a  popular  jKissiuii  in  any  age  or  countr)* ; 
nor  was  it  Hkely  to  become  more  generally  intelligible  by  being  cm- 
bodied  in  the  story  of  a  quest  for  the  San  Graal.  A  great  part  of 
Pariival's  historj'  was  therefore  likely  to  seem  dull  and  wearisome  to 
the  reader,  or  to  amuse  him  only  by  its  scenery  and  incidents.  To 
avoid  this,  the  poet  constantly  endeavours  to  recall  such  moments  of 
our  common  human  experience  as  may  illustrate  what  lies  beyond  its 
limits.  The  muthcr  of  the  hero,  being  anxious  to  fchield  liim  from 
the  dangers  of  b.itt!e,  withdrew  with  him  to  a  lonely  castle  amid  the 
hills  and  woods.  While  caring  in  alt  oiher  respects  for  his  gentle 
nurture,  she  concealed  from  him  the  very  n.inics  of  war  and  chivalry. 
ut  one  spring  morning  he  chanced  to  meet  tlirce  knights  riding 
down  a  forest  glade,  with  arras  that  gleamed  and  glistened  in  the 
sunshine.  Astonished  by  iheir  splendour,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
worshipped  them  as  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  significance  of  all  this  is 
loo  obvious  to  require  comment.  On  his  error  being  explained  to 
him,  he  hastened  to  his  mother  and  demanded  the  means  of  being 
made  a  knight.  She  dared  not  refuse  his  request,  but,  hoping 
,t  ill  usage  might  drive  him  back  to  her,  she  sent  him  forth  in  a 
,'8  dress.  Could  there  be  a  more  touching  picture  of  the  way 
iD-wIucbahoaic-nuriured  boy  enters  the  world,  with  a  heart  that 
I>eat&  io^^h  with.^eaeioub  ambition,  and  yet  clad  in  so  urvseco^i.l^  -a. 
gad>?.  He -made  (00365,  as  well  ht  mi^Vit^  v:\d  \^^  'Ve&x.  qS.'^'s:.^^ 
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instructed  him,  not  unly  111  ihc  use  of  arms,  but  in  courteous 
behaviour.  One  of  his  precepts  was  thit  the  youth  should  no  longer 
ask,  in  his  simple,  childish  way,  the  meaning  of  every  neir  thing  he 
happened  to  see  or  hear.  Parri\-al  treasured  these  things  in  his 
heart,  and  became  a  great  and  famous  knjght.  But  long  a/tenrards^ 
when  he  sat  at  the  tabic  of  the  knights  of  the  San  Graal,  he  forbwe, 
in  deference  to  those  teachings,  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  wonders 
that  were  revealed  to  him,  and  was  next  morning  dismissed  from  the 
castle  with  shame  ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  wlh 
God,  and  except  a  man  be  as  :i  little  child,  he  can  in  no  wise  beloi^ 
to  that  goodly  fellowship. 

Thus  a  great  part  of  the  charm  which  this  poetry  possessed  for 
its  earliest  readers  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  brought  the  incidents  of 
their  own  indi\'idual  lives  into  a  connection  with  the  leading  idea  of 
the  tale,  and  thus  lent  them  a  fuller  and  deeper  significance.  They 
found  in  the  adventures  of  the  hero  the  clear  expression  of  what  in 
their  own  experience  had  been  so  sweet,  although  so  short  and  dim, 
as  >'0uthful  lovers  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  poets  for  words  that  nwy 
justly  portray  their  own  emotions.  Nay,  do  not  boys  and  girls,  who 
are  just  beginning  to  guess  new  meanings  in  each  other's  eyes,  still 
delight  in  rciinding  the  loved  one  in  the  hero  of  each  foolish  favourite 
tale  ? 

The  employment  of  such  symbolism  as  has  been  above  described 
made  great  demands  on  that  kind  of  imagination  which  creates  tales 
and  incidents,  and  with  this  the  Middle  Ages  were  peculiarly  gifted. 
In  this  respect  their  whole  sj-stem  of  thought  seems  to  have  differed 
most  strikingly  from  our  own,  for  the  influence  of  scholasticism  as  a 
mental  discipline  was  conhncd  almost  entirely  to  the  schools  and 
cloisters.  When  rf-r  desire  to  understand  a  thing,  we  reduce  it  to  its 
component  parts,  and  state  the  results  of  our  inquiries  as  a  moral 
precept  or  a  natural  law.  Then,  exactly  the  opposite  process  was 
pursued.  No  law  or  precept  was  fully  acceptable  until  it  had  been 
clothed  in  at  least  an  imaginative  form,  and  could  thus  be  compared 
with  tlie  other  parts  of  the  spiritual  or  materbl  world.  In  all  that 
lias  to  do  with  religion  this  contrast  is  most  apparent.  Now,  there 
is  nn  talc  so  lovely  but  we  must  pull  it  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  what 
little  grain  of  fact  or  doctrine  it  may  contain  ;  then,  every  text 
blossomed  into  a  story.  Robert  of  Sicily  is  only  such  an  amplifica- 
tion of  "  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalted 
them  of  low  degree ; "  and  the  words,  '*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  haVe  done  it 
unto  hfe,"  vtre  the  origin  of  a  Hundted  \e^tnd«,  ttt  ■wMcK  the  best 
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known  are  Uiose  lold  of  St.  Eluabcth  of  Hungary  and  Si.  Francis 
of  Assia. 

The  failure  of  this  creative  power  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  decay  of  mcdix^'al  poetry.  Some  of  the  later  writers  com- 
|K}sed  simple  allegories  ;  some  adopted  an  entirely  mechanical  system 
of  symbolism,  in  which  certain  trees,  (lowers,  or  even  colours  stood 
for  the  Virgin  or  the  saints.  Others  endeavoured  to  excite  a  stupid 
wonder  by  exaggerating  the  adventures  of  their  hero,  and  e\'cn  in 
this  they  displayed  but  little  invention  or  skill.  Indeed,  the  process 
was  generally  very  simjile.  \i  Launcelot  had  been  represented  as 
staying  three  knights  single-handed,  the  next  singer  of  Tiistram, 
determined  that  he  shotild  not  be  outdone,  would  tell  how  he  dro\c 
!«ix  before  him  ;  while  a  third,  in  rc-tcUing  LauncelDt's  hi^^lory,  would 
luieily  turn  the  three  into  a  thirteen.  Thus  the  chivalrous  romances 
unk  into  the  contempt  in  which  Cluucer  most  justly  held  them. 

But  during  the  life  of  that  poet  a  new  spirit  was  awakening  iu 
urope.  The  Renaissance,  with  its  joy  iu  the  simple  warmth  and 
nshine  of  hfe,  its  delight  in  the  strength  and  skill  of  men  and  the 
.ce  and  beauty  of  women,  in  action  and  lassion,  in  all  that  can 
satisfy  the  senses  or  the  intellect,  lud  dawned,  like  a  .spring  morning, 
on  the  world.  Its  poets  found  the  worn-out  forms  of  medieval  art 
ready  to  their  hands.  Their  German  predecessors  were  unknown 
in  the  lands  on  which  the  new  sun  was  first  to  rise  ;  nay,  even  in  their 
own  they  were  falling  into  an  undeserved  neglect.  Itul  the  old  .iioties 
were  still  told,  and  one  of  these  Ariosto  wove  into  the  brightest  of 
all  epics,  a  tale  full  of  life  ;uid  motion,  of  colour  and  music  :  no 
i.astlc  of  the  San  Graal,  it  is  true,  but  in  very  deed  an  earthly 
radise. 

At  first  sigiil,  no  two  poemi  can  appear  more  entirely  different 
lan  **  Parzival "  and  "  Orlando  Furioso."  The  one  an  A  Ipine  height, 
ed  by  tempest,  too  often  a  mere  sterile  waste  01"  rock  and 
Voldly  ghltcring  snow,  whose  grand  projiortions  are  best  seen  from  a 
distance,  yet  with  scjittered  plots  of  the  sweetest  wild  flowers  ;  the 
other  an  Italian  garden,  bright  with  varied  blossoming,  with  statues 
and  fountains,  and  long  ilex  avenues  of  coo]  and  flagrant  shade.  In 
cllttcal  respects  tlie  same  contrast  is  preserved.  In  the  one  the  nioun 
lain  air  is  chill  and  bracing ;  in  the  other  the  sunshine  has  all  the  soft, 
delicious  charm  of  a  summer  afternoon.  Vcl  ihey  have  this  impor- 
tant point  of  resemblance :  both  are  dream-worlds,  visions  of  a  state 
of  life  and  society  that  never  has  existed,  and  never  can  exist  on  our 
earth.  The  one  is  the  dream  of  the  Middle  Ages,  full  of  heroic  tfto^L 
and  lofty,  if  vague,  As^itA\\i>v\ ;  the  other  that  0?  \^^e  ^AXva^asasvw:, 
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fervid  with  0»e  keen  joy  of  sense  and  anion,  and  luxurious 
inten-als  of  the  dreamiest  repose  :  but  the  later  and  greater  poet  fled 
as  far  from  the  realm  of  reality,  with  all  its  necessary  limitations  and 
conditions,  as  Wolfram  had  done,  though  he  treated  his  fairybnd  less 
seriously  than  the  German  did  his  more  spiritual  paradise. 

The  Reformation  had  passed  over  England  before  our  country 
produced  a  second  poet  who  was  able  to  learn  the  best  lessons  of  the 
Italians.  The  ethical  tone  of  the  "  Arcadia"  and  the  "  Fairj-  Queen" 
is  therefore  higher,  and  in  this  they  approach  some  of  the  earlier 
romances  more  closely ;  but  they  have  less  freshness,  vivacity,  and 
sunny  charm  than  tlic  Italian  poem,  and  are  even  more  unreal  The 
very  emotions  they  portray  have  become  dreamier,  as  well  as  more 
cliaste  and  courtly.  'Hic  wild  and  wayward  passions  of  men  are  here 
beatified  ghosts,  very  lovely,  but  very  pale  and  still.  These  works 
are,  indee<1,  as  far  removed  from  reality  a?  it  seems  possible  for  any 
true  poem  or  romance  lo  be  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  that  very  reason 
that  actual  interests  are  sometimes  forced  upon  us  by  the  writers  in 
a  way  that  is  not  quite  poetical. 

The  distance  which  separates  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  on  ihe 
one  hand,  from  Arioslo  and  Spenser  on  the  other,  is  in  many  respects 
greater  th.aii  that  which  divides  the  earlier  pocls  from  Shakespeare. 
Both  in  the  "  Decameron  "  and  the  "  Canterbury  Talcs  "  we  find  the 
same  dcliglit  in  the  facts  of  life,  the  same  clear  eye  for  realistic 
detail,  which  distinguished  the  Knglish  drama  of  the  F,lizal}cthan  age. 
To  the  great  writeni  of  both  periods  the  world  around  theui  was  full 
of  interest  ;  llicy  had  no  desire  to  escape  from  it,  nor  were  the)' 
inclined  to  reject  anything  It  contained  as  common  or  unclean.  They 
looked  upon  life,  and  saw  that  it  was  very  good.  Hut  the  interest 
which  was  awakened  by  the  manners  and  actions  of  men  was 
aftenvards  concentrated  on  their  characters  and  passions.  While  the 
latter  were  at  first  employed  only  to  explain  the  former,  Ihe  former 
were,  during  the  later  period,  chiefly  vahied  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  latter. 

This  development  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  we  find  in  Boccaccio,  and  still  more  frequently  in  Chaucer, 
many  traces  of  a  personal  leaning  towards  the  later  manner.  The 
description  of  the  pilgrims,  the  quarrel  between  the  Reeve  and  the 
Miller,  the  Wife  of  Bath's  prologue,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  incident* 
of  the  way,  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  v>i  the  Kli?-ibethan  dramatists. 
Nay,  each  of  the  talcs  is  appropriate  to  the  person  tn  whose  mouth 
il  is  put,  or  in  some  sly  way  a  pleasant  satire  upon  him ;  most  illus- 
UMe  the  narrator's  individ\ia,\ity,  by  %\\o.'w\ti;5.  tt'c\  'wViv  svkVSww  hi« 
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tmngination  chiefly  loved  to  dwell  But  the  time  had  not  yet  romc, 
nor  was  the  talc  the  form  in  which  the  subtleties  of  character  and 
passion  could  be  adequately  treated. 

That  was  the  task  of  our  great  dramatists,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
icy  appraichcd  it  was  one  of  the  most  singic-mindcd  honesty. 
Masters  as  they  are  of  all  the  secrets  of  dramatic  effect,  their  one 

I  object  seems  to  he  to  understand  the  whole  of  human  life.  They 
flare  the  giddiest  height  ;  they  shrink  appalled  from  no  abysmal 
Qcpth ;  they  turn  in  disgust  from  no  reality,  however  foul  or  mean. 
It  is  this  intellectual  courage  which  lends  their  work  lis  high  moral 
tone  and  its  manly  vigour.     With  an  unerring  instinct,  whith  reminds 

I  one  of  Dante's  dicacription  of  the  purihcd  wit! — 
I  E  fallo  fora  non  fare  a.  suo  scnno, 

each  writer  seems  to  have  turned  to  that  part  of  life  which  especially 

■interested  him,  and  which  he  was  therefore  peaiUarly  qualified  lo 
treat  ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  sharp  voices  of  llie  groundlings  recalled 
him  if  ever  he  ventured  into  regions  where  he  was  not  a  master. 
Hence,  even  if  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  lost,  llie  drama  of 
his  age  would  still  present  ns  with  a  singidariy  elevated,  conipre- 
^Mumsivc,  and  faithful  picture  of  human  life. 

^B     But  lo  that  master  all  the  liighcst  gifts  of  his  dramatic  contem- 
^Btorarics  were  united,  and  tlial  union  produced  a  quality  for  which 
we  have  no  name,  because  it  is  unique  in  literature,  but  which  \vi% 
been  called  his  judgment,  his  sanity,  llic  "  wholeness  of  liis  world- 
vision."    Of  all  our  later  writers,  Fielding  is  probably  the  sanest;  the 
true  pro|K)rtions  of  life  arc  more  dearly  mirrored  in  "  Tom  Jones  " 
than  in  any  other  modern  Knglish  book.     There  is  no  exaggeration 
in  the  tale,  and  no  distortion.     But  in  Fielding's  case  this  perfect 
^vbalance  of  mind  is  gained  by  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  spirittial 
^pUture  of  man,  and  all  his  grander  and  more  tragic  passion  ;  while 
Shakespeare,  whose  mind  embrace^  all  the  emotional  possibilities  of 
humanity,  is  equally  just  in  his  estimate  of  the  comi>arative  value  of 
each.     His  calm  arises  from  no  ignorance  of  the  bitterness  of  human 
life,  and  from  no  desire  wilfully  to  ignore  i(,  but  from  an  equally 
clear  knowledge  of  the  sweet  llut  counterbalances  it.     He  abstains 
irom  enthusiasm,  not  because  he  is  incapable  of  feeling  it,  but 
because  he  sees  above  and  beyond  its  aims,  and  is  able  to  assign 
^jo  each  of  them  its  proper  place.     Vet.  this  poet,  who  held  all  the 
HfealiKes  of  life  with  a  firincr  grasp  than  any  other,  almost  alone  of 
^we  dramatists  of  his  age  ventured  into  Xhc  aW  cueVawX^i^  \t-g.Qw  \ 
mnd  it  is  only  through  him  th-tt  tlic  avctagt  Uft^V\s\vxn;>xv  <A  \.«i-^^ 
*  FFa 
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knows  anything  of  the  dreamlaud  of  the  Re iiats sauce.  For  ilie 
stories  of  the  romance  writers,  thou^li  unreal,  had  not  been  untrue  ; 
nay,  they  embodied  important  truths  that  could  not  be  otherwise 
cpressed.  We  arc  more  than  we  seem,  and  each  of  our  natures 
itaios  a  possibility  of  good  and  eWl  that  is  not  adequately  mirrored 
in  our  actions.  Our  lives  are,  indeed,  the  records  of  our  characters; 
but  the  Images  are  sadly  blotted,  and  wnlien  in  a  crabbed  style  and 
hand.  We  «-ould  fain  appeal  from  tliem,  and  believe,  with  >[[. 
Browning,  tljat — 

AU  the  woild's  coatsc  thumb 

And  fii^[cr  failed  lo  plamb. 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  m&io  accoont ; 

All  ittstincis  itmn^turc, 

All  purposes  umure. 

Ttut  weigli«d  not  u  bU  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amouot : 

Thonghu  hardly  to  be  packed 

IdIo  a  narrow  acl, 

Faocics  that  btukc  thrwigh  language  and  escaped  : 

All  I  could  never  be, 

Atl  men  ignwcd  in  me. 

This  t  was  wonh  lo  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  our  finest  imaginings  which 
are  most  apt  to  be  thus  lost,  our  highest  ideals  which  it  is  most 
frequently  impossible  to  realize.  Happy  is  he  who  has  not  at  times 
had  reason  to  feci  that  his  actions  have  been  a  caricature  of  his 
inttntions,  that  the  tragedy  has  become  a  farce  in  the  playing. 
Hence,  advantageous  as  it  might  be  if  the  wish  of  Bunu  were 
fuliillcd,  and  wc  could  indeed  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  truths 
of  a  far  deeper  significance  might  be  teamed  if  we  could  but  see 
others  as  they  see  themselves,  since  even  the  noblest  lives  arc  only 
a  grand  coni  cption  imperfectly  worked  out  in  a  base  material. 

This  incongruity  bctivccn  our  internal  and  our  external  life  is  a  fact 
that  was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  romance  poets,  and 
they  consequently  allowed  their  highest  aspirations  and  their  airiest 
fancies  to  mould  to  themselves  fitting  forms  of  the  lighter  substance 
of  imagination.  In  this  they  were  but  doing  what  every  youth  who 
indulges  in  a  day-dream  still  docs.  Only  the  selfish  desire  for  a 
personal  distinction  or  satisfaction,  which  is  the  foundation-stone  of 
every  casllc  in  the  air,  becomes  in  their  writings  the  aspiration  of 
knighthood.    Their  poetry  Ls  the  day-dream  of  an  age's  culture. 

But  of  its  culture  only.    It  Mas  for  the  refined  alone,  for  knights 

and  nobles,  for  courtiers  and  scholars,  that  "  Tristan  "  and  "  Poor 

}hnry,"  "  Parzival "  and  *'  Orlando  Furioso,"  Uic  "  Fairy  Queen  " 

Ami  lite  *'  Arcadia,"  were  wrillcu.     K%  evcr^  vNaA^  cqbimx^  q^  Va3mi& 
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)ting5,  every  ideal  picture  of  it  must  contain  some  human  truth  ;  and 
riosto,  being  the  greatest  poet,  allows  this  clement  a  greater  weight 
in  any  of  the  otlicrs.     It  is  chicSy  for  this  reason  that  he  alone 
'among  the  wrilcrs  whose  names  wc  have  associated  with  his  has 
attained  a  lasting  popubrity  among  the  lower  classes  of  his  own 
fellow-counlrjmcn.    But  by  its  nature  a  class  is  also  sectarian,  and 
its  narrowness  is  apt  to  become  still  narrower  in  such  an  im.tginative 
picture.     Thus,  when  we  turn  from  these  poems  to  Grimm's  "  Fairy 
Tales,"  the  romance  world  of  ihc  German  peasantry,  wc  are  at  once 
strijck  by  the  difference  of  their  tone.    Tlie  whole  scale  of  virtues 
and  vices  is  changed.     The  qualities  which  are  intended  to  excite 
our  highest  admiration  in  the  one  arc  almost  entirely  absent  from 
the  other.     Love  and  fighting  are  the  chief  subjects  of  the  courtly 
;ts  ;  how  small  a  part  they  play  in  the  popular  stories  I  The  hero, 
it  is  true,  frequently  marries  a  princess,  but  her  kingdom  Is  evidently 
considered  as  important  a  gain  as  her  person.     And  when  love 
really  is  there,  how  diflerent  is  its  cliaracter !    Then,  wliat  are  wc  to 
say  of  the  utter  absence  of  religion  from  the  dream  world  of  the 
peasantry,  except  where  a  few  saintly  names  have  slipped  in,  as  if 
show  that  it  was  no  feeling  of  reverence  that  prompted  its  ex- 
clusion?   In  the  tales  that  Miss  Gonzenbach  has  written  down  from 
the  lips  of  Sicilian  peasant  women,  and  in  some  other  Southern 
)Uections,  it  is  true,  both  love  and  religion  play  a  somewhat  greater 
■part ;  but  still,  they  are  far  from  occupying  the  place  which  they  do  in 
chivalrous  romance.    It  is  no  explanation  of  this  to  say  that  the  popular 
stories  owe  their  origin  to  an  age  long  prior  to  Christianity,  for  that  is 
probably  also  true  of  many  incidents  in  the  courtly  poems,  and  in 
both  cases  they  must  have  been  so  modified  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  hearers'  scntiraenls,  or  they  could  never  have  become  or  remained 
lopular. 

The  class  spirit  that  inspired  so  much  of  the  romances  has  long 
been  dead,  and  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  a 
considerable  exercise  of  the  imagination,  to  realize  the  charm  which 
many  passages  in  ihcm  must  have  had  for  their  earliest  readers. 
Now  ihey  arc  a  mere  weariness  to  all  but  the  bistorir.-U  student,  and 
ihey  arc  so  frequent  as  to  make  llic  whole  region  that  was  once  so 
fair  seem  little  more  than  a  sandy  waste,  with  here  and  there  an 
oasis  where  the  fresh  waters  of  human  feeling  flow  and  the  frailest 
flowers  of  poetry  can  therefore  bud  and  blossom.  It  is  this  sectarian 
sentiment  that  has  condemned  so  many  of  these  poems  to  forget- 
^^ulncss.  Our  inability  to  sympathise  with  fce\m%'5  m\&  ■mtAw?;^  cfv 
^Hbe  hcTotf,  nthtr  than  a  disbelief  in  lhc\i  adNtt^Vusw,  ca.'iV^  "Ca^ 
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dim  shadow  of  unreality  over  their  stories.  Mr.  Tennyson's  *'  IdytTs 
of  the  King "  have  proved  conclusively  that  the  tales  themselves 
have  vitality  enough,  when  a  modem  ethical  sentiment  is  substituted 
for  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Shakespeare's  world-wide  vision,  and  the  just  estimate  of  com- 
parative values  which  was  its  most  precious  result,  enabled  liim,  in 
all  his  mature  works,  to  seize  on  the  simply  human  fact  or  emotion 
that  is  tuirrored  in  every  passing  show  of  life,  and  his  imagioattrc 
comedies  therefore  remain  as  fresh  as  they  were  on  the  first  day  of 
their  representation.  We  are  hauuted  by  no  scepticism  when  we 
read  of  Ariel  or  Caliban,  and  the  words  of  Miranda  and  Ferdinand 
still  ficcm  as  true  and  frct>h  as  if  they  had  been  spolien  under  the 
trees  of  Hyde  Park  or  on  a  scat  in  Kensington  Gardens  ;  only, 
they  are  apt  to  remind  us  more  frequently  than  modern  novels  do  of 
our  own  youthful  dreams.  For,  by  being  freed  from  the  restrictions 
of  other  interests,  and  allowed  freely  to  grow  as  its  own  nature 
directs,  love  itself  gains  a  mure  universal  significance,  and  a  greater 
resemblance  to  each  of  the  forms  under  which  it  appears.  Yet, 
there  is  not  one  love,  but  many — that  of  Viola  is  different  from 
Miranda's,  though  it  is  in  its  own  way  as  true  and  free.  For  that 
message  to  Olivia— like  Ferdinand's  log-carrjing— hard  as  it  was  lo 
bear,  only  served  to  call  out  and  to  show  the  whole  sweetness  and 
puiity  of  the  passion.  Indeed,  in  the  "Tempest"  Shakespeare 
approached  almost  the  symhollsm  of  Wolfram,  Is  not  evert-  pure 
maiden's  girlhood  passed  in  something  very  like  that  "uninhabited 
island"? — surrounded  as  she  is  by  eerie  voices  and  wonders,  and 
seeing  no  man's  face  but  that  of  her  fatlier  and  an  ugly  monster, 
(In  which  little  comedy  her  father's  elderly  friends  have  to  play 
the  part  of  Caliban,  and  do  it,  let  us  ho|>c,  u'ith  as  little  peevish- 
ness  as  may  be.)  Docs  not  her  lover  sliU  come  to  her,  led  and 
heralded  by  fairy  miLsic,  from  thai  mysterious  outer  world,  a 
veritable  spirit, 

A  IhiDg  divine,  for  notliUig  iuIuiaI 

She  ever  law  xo  noble  ? 

And  how  ready  she  is  now  as  then  to  become  the  stranger's  stirety, 
if  Prospero  should  have  or  feign  a  doubt,  trusting  at  once  and 
entirely  her  own  Instinct  rather  than  his  experience,  and  the  wisdom 
she  has  hitherto  followed  so  bHndly  I  Or,  to  turn  to  the  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  which  of  us  has  not  seen  some  Bottom 
pillowed  on  Tttania's  knees,  and  unable  lo  find  any  occupation  for 
her  cU-es  save  that  of  scratching  his  ears  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  because  ihc  cmoV\oTi^  VXvax  w«  tft\i\%3ttd  w.  these 
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comedies  rorni  such  an  essential  part  of  liuiiiaji  nature  as  cm  never 
^^bccome  obsolete,  tliat  we  arc  so  ready  to  yield  to  Uicir  spell.     Even 
^nrhen  wc  feel  most  deeply  the  truth  of  the  old  romances,  wc  feci 
also  that  It  is  only  half  a  tmth.     Thank  God,  there  are  and  will 
always  be  loyalty  and  devotion,  Io\e  and  aspiration,  in  the  world  ; 
^Kand  yet  they  form  but  a  small  part  of  our  lives,  and  that,  not  only 
^^ because  we  fail  in  carrying  tlicm  perfectly  into  iwacticc,  but  because 
other  interests  and  emotions,  as  rca]  and  as  important,  arc  opposed 
them.     When,  therefore,  wc  enter  an  intellectual  world  where 
llhis  is  not  the  case,  wc  feel  that  our  moral  centre  of  gravity  has  been 
kchaoged  ;  nay,  that  though  it  may  be  grander  and  lovelier,  it  is  also 
narrower  and  less  varied  than  ours.     But  in  Shakespeare's  imagina- 
tive comedies  this  is  not  the  case.     The  true  proportions  of  life  are 
preserved,  though  its  dimensions  ate  enlarged.     Whenever  he  has 
iwelt  on  one  set  of  facts  and  emotions,  he  hastens  to  insist  with 
'cqtial  earnestness  on  the  opposite.     Thus,  in  his  art  an  Ariel  implies 
a  Caliban,  and  the  clowns  the  fairies.     Between  these  extremes  the 
other  characters  move,  tending  this  way  or  thai  as  iheir  nature  may 
direct;  but  the  just  baLince  is  always  preserved ;  and  this  is  true,  not 
only  of  those  plays  in  which  spirits  of  the  lighter  order  appear,  but 
^Mif  the  others  which  resemble  them  in  tone,  such  as  "  TweUlh  Night  " 
^tud  "  As  You  Like  It." 

^K     We  need  not  therefore  regret  the  fairyland  uf  oui  childliood.     If 

^Krc  have  outgrown  its  joys,  we  may  £nd  a  brighter  and  more  varied 

^P|dicam>world  in  Che  forest  walks  of  Arden  and  the  city  in  Illyria. 

The  elfen  breezes  pass  for  ever  through  thcin,  fragrant  with  the  scent 

■of  unlinowii  flowers,  and  musical  with  the  echoes  of  distant 
Bainslrclsy.  On  the  stormiest  night  the  moou  shines  full  and  clear 
Dli  the  wood  near  Athens,  and  through  the  weariest  day  the  enchanted 
Island  preserves  its  spdls.  Nor  can  we  ever  grow  loo  old  or  loo  « i&e 
to  sock  refreshment  and  repose  there. 

CHAKLES  CKAM. 
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WILD  HORSES  AND  KANGAROOS, 


I\  a  previous  article  devoted  to  a  description  of  life  on  a  cattle 
station/  wild  horses  and  kangaroos  irere  rnlroduced,  with  a  half- 
promise  that  they  should  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter  to  themsel\'es. 
\w  redemption  of  that  implied  promise,  I  herewith  invite  the  reader 
to  return  with  me  to  the  mountain  countrj-  where  the  cattle  roamed 
literally  upon  a  thousand  hills,  and  fattened  upon  rich  blue  grass. 

Almost  impossible  as  it  seems  that,  in  a  vast  grazing  continent 
like  Australia,  Ihc  land  ran  be  overfed,  it  yet  remains  a  fact  thai 
overstocking  is  one  of  the  evils  of  pastoral  pursuits  in  the  colonies. 
•Squatters  are  not  different  from  other  human  beings  in  their  haste  lo 
nnjuire  riches,  and  they  pay  the  usual  penalty  of  often  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg-*.  The  wily  pastoralist  crowds  his  run 
with  more  sheep  or  cattle  than  it  can  bear,  the  fine  wild  herbage 
disappears,  the  land  becomes  im|K)vcrishcd  ;  and  he  sells  his  vested 
inlercRls,  and  moves  farther  afield  to  repeat  the  process.  Greater 
care  is  now  being  exercised  in  the  preservation  as  well  as  acquisidoR 
of  the  n.itural  grasses  ;  squatters,  learning  wisdom  by  the  misfortunes 
iif  others,  arc  becoming  convinced  that  the  pastures  require  rest,  and 
that  wasteful  consumption  must  be  avoided.  Amongst  the  wastefol 
ronsumcrs  arc  (o  be  included  the  few  wild  creatures  peculiar  to  the 
rountry.  The  worst  arc  the  kangaroos,  which  exist  cver>-where. 
Upon  the  nm  of  which  I  now  write,  the  wild  horses,  the  "  brombies  " 
of  the  previous  article,  were  unfortunately  prominent  in  the  categor}^of 
nuisances;  and  as  they  are  the  nobler  animal,  of  them  mil  thrst  speak. 

For  a  «hile  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  shooting  down  the 
friend  that  one  learns  so  soon  and  so  injly  to  love.  By  comparison 
with  such  an  act,  the  shooting  of  a  fox  seems  lo  mc  an  absolute 
virtue.  But  the  wretched  aboriginal  has  lo  be  "improved off"  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  make  room  for  the  white  man;  and,  as  the  wild 
horse  eats  an  abundance  of  gra.ss,  and  dispossesses  the  bullocks  of 
their  lawful  food,  is  it  not  but  fair  and  needful  that  he  too  must  be 
removed  ?  It  is  a  clear  necessity.  Besides,  horse-flesh  is  ridiculously 
cheap  In  Australia. .  [  have^seen  a  horse  sold  for  thirty  shillings.  He 
'  See  Cof^/#i"(w'i  Afaifarin*.  ^troairj  \^\^ 
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was,  doubtless,  a  sony  sample  of  unadorned  framei^ork,  and  M*as  as 
aged  as  ihe  fancy  liked  to  make  him  ;  but  he  was  capable  ofsonie  work, 
couM  be  spurred  into  a  canler,  and  might  at  a  remote  period  be  fed 
into  something  lilte  condition.  Not  a  month  ago,  I  sold  a  very  pass- 
able little  haclc,  that  would  carry  a  lady,  that  had  no  vice  whatewr, 
and  that  would  carry  my  eleven  stone  thirty  miles  easily,  for  five 
pounds  ;  and  I  did  so  to  secure  a  serviceable  bugg)'  horse,  good  for 
side-saddle  and  general  hack  work,,  for  ten  pounds.  It  may  be  there- 
fore aunniscd  thai,  taking  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  grass  he 
consumes,  and  the  trouble  of  taming  and  getting  to  market,  the 
cheapest  use  to  wliich  the  "  bromby ''  can  be  put  is  to  shoot  him. 
Vet,  again  I  must  say  it,  the  idea  is  even  now  revolting;  and 
Trmembering  the  difticulty  there  is  of  obtaining  good  remounts  for 
India — not  very  far  off,  in  these  days  of  rapid  steaming — it  is  a  pity 
indeed  that  these  roaming  herds  cannot  be  more  largely  utilise4l  for  the 
service  of  man. 

I      There  are  not  many  stations  probably,  out  of  this  one  district 
under  review — large,  however,  as  a  European  kingdom — where  these 
animals  are  to  be  found  in  any  quantity ;  but  the  bimtcr  whose 
icquaintnnce  I  made  had,  during  the  two  years  previous  to   my 
Acquaintance  with  him,  shot  3,ooo  horses.     The  station  at  the  same 
lime  broke  in  as  many  as  it  required  for  its  own  purposes ;  out  of 
T70  upon  the  roll  of  disposable  horses  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  84  had 
Iwen  captured  wild,  and  converted  into  liardy,  game,  docile  creature?, 
and  many  others  had  been  sold  in  different  parts  of  the  country-. 
Our  Horsc-liuntcr  iras  a  fine  rider,  of  course,  and  a  famous  shot 
ith  the  rifle.     Heart  and  soul  he  loved  the  sport  of  the  affair,  the 
ursuit,  and  the  capture  ;  while  he  found  his  profit  in  the  hides,  for 
which  he  obtained  six  shillings  each,  and  the  hair,  whirh  fetched 
nincpcnce  per  pound.     lie  would  set  forth  on  an  expedition  with 
pack  horse  laden  with  provisions  and  other  camping-out  necessaries, 
and  attended  by  a  mounted  black  boy  or  two.     Marking  and  guiding 
himself  by  the  tracks  along  the  ridges,  lie  would  by-and-by  espy  the 
distant  mob,  consisting  of  from  six  to  twenty  animals,  and  dibmount»to 
approach  from  tree  to  tree  until  within  range.     In  the  mob  there  is 
always  a  master,  and  sometimes  there  will  be  a  second  stallion,  strictly 
kept  in  a  subordinate  position.    The  patriarch  in  times  of  danger 
takes  the  lead  in  the  mad  gallop  for  liberty ;  but  until  things  become 
serious,  he  is  invariably  found  in  the  rear. 

The  hunter  prefers  a  range  of  two  hundred  yards;  can  sometimes, 
rhcn  cover  is  good,  sneak  to  within  half  that  distiTvtt  •,  \i\iX  «%  ^Vtts. 
ifks  not  hM8  to  do  his  best  at  three  liyn6nd  ^aid^.   "ft^^  ■*t*\^'^  S*  ~ 
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short  Snider  rifle,  hiindy  to  carry  slung  over  his  shoulder»  wTicn 
mounlcd.  FrcqiKiiUly,  getting  two  horses  iii  a  liac>  he  &ends  a  buJloi 
tlirouglt  butli,  and  it  i&  no  uDcoiiiinoii  thing  for  the  second  struck  to 
fall  ut  gncc,  and  for  the  first  to  gullup  fifty  yards  bcfure  dru}>ping. 
When  sport  is  conducted  under  favourable  conditions,  he  cautiously 
follows  up  the  herd,  riding  by  circuitous  ways  to  the  ridge  where  his 
judgment  tells  him  the  frightened  animals  have  passed.  Un  several 
occasions,  when  fortune  lus  been  very  high,  he  has,  tu  pursuing  this 
policy,  and  by  always  keeping  to  leeward,  been  able  to  kill  every 
member  of  the  family.  The  attendant  blackfellows  skin  the  slain,  and 
the  hides  are  packed  forthwith  upon  spare  pack  liorses  brought  for 
the  purpose.  The  llorse-hunter  upon  this  particular  station  enjoys 
a  kind  of  monopoly.  He  is  not  in  the  employment  of  the  firm,  but 
his  the  shooting  on  the  understanding  that  he  gives  them  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  horses  captured  alive ;  and  they  are  only  loo  glad  to  get  the  work 
done  on  these  terms,  because  the  "  brombies,"  in  addition  to  their  grass- 
devouring  powers,  are  credited  with  seriously  disturbing  the  stock. 

'llie  mnning-iii  of  herds  for  taming  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
most  exciting  occupation,  and  the  pace  at  which  tlie  OiH;ration  is 
effected  would  give  the  rcd-deur  hunting  men  of  Exmoor  precisely 
the  sensations  they  love.  Considerable  preparations  are  made 
beforehand.  If  possible,  a  bit  of  ground  in  a.  hollow,  from  ivlijch 
several  spurs  of  range  diverge,  is  selected  for  the  trap-yard.  From 
this  a  "  lane "  is  formed  about  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  of 
strips  of  calico  stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  or  of  saplings  and  boughs, 
arranged  to  convert  the  "yard  "  into  a  cul-de-sac.  The  beaters  are 
dispersed  in  several  directions  by  their  chief,  and  draw  a  cordon 
around  the  herd  to  be  driven.  The  patriarchal  hoise  soon  snuffs 
danger  from  afar,  and,  cantering  lightly  around  his  wives  and 
children,  starts  them  in  the  direction  where  the  coast  seems  clear ; 
the  shouts  and  whips  of  the  beaters,  nevertheless,  artfully  and  surely 
heading  them  towards  the  funnel-slwped  pass^ige.  One  man  is 
sufficient  to  ])ut  them  at  tlicir  mettle  ;  Uie  other  beaters  take  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains  on  cither  side,  to  prevent  deviation  from  the 
desired  course.  The  '•  drive  "  generally  means  hard  racing  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  partly  down  stony  ridges  and  precipitate  gullies  Uiat 
no  man  would  face  unless  his  blood  were  up  to  fever  heat  and  his 
horse  well  proven  and  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  At  the  moment, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  1  felt  that  I  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  been  able  to  follow  such  a  chase.  But  1  had  spent  loo  many 
years  of  my  Ufc  in  the  roar  of  Temple  Bar,  and  too  keenly  rcmcin- 
hcrcd  the  demands  of  family  Ives  lo  u«,\c  to^  u«tV  m  \.\v<i  ^clous 
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uil,  nliiuh,  aAcr  all,  could  unly  bt:  indulged  in  by  thoroughly 
trained  slock-ridcra.  ^Vbert,•fo^e,  I  wisely  reined  in,  to  the  open 
disgust  of  my  fretting  marc,  who,  like  myself,  listened  to  the  receding 
thunder  of  the  flying  hoofs  and  the  crashing  of  the  timber,  echoing 
up  and  down,  until  the  whole  was  magnified  into  sounds  resembling 
the  headlong  career  of  a  fugitive  host. 

The  herd — so  thorough  .ire  the  precautions  taken— seldom  gain 
the  liberty  they  so  gallantly  seek.  Their  very  speed  is  their  doom. 
The  horse  is  loo  high  in  character  to  crafiily  double  or  sneakingly 
nm  to  earth.  From  the  moment  the  patriarch  swings  to  the  head  of 
his  column,  the  line  is  straight  and  the  headlong  charge  impetuous, 
let  the  obstacles  be  what  they  may.  The  dispositions  of  the  beaters 
are  too  well  chosen  to  admit  of  subsequent  swerving,  and  before 
the  herd  arc  aware  of  the  treachery  intended  they  are  charging 
down  the  last  ridge,  avoiding  the  white  canvas  on  the  trees,  and  on 
that  account  suddenly  brought  up  in  mad  confusion,  in  ihc  strongly 
stockaded  iul-dc-iac,  across  the  uiouih  of  which  massive  rails  are 

■  quickly  slij>|>ed  by  a  man  vvlio  has  been  lying  in  ambush  for  the 
purpose.  The  capUircd  horscii  arc  at  ficbt  frantic  ;  they  plunge  and 
leap  around  tlicir  narrow  bounds,  borbcs,  marcs,  colts,  and  ftllics, 
squealing,  biting,  fighting,  and  kicking  at  the  idlings  of  massivi; 
logs  nine  feet  high.  *i"he  largest  number  ever  run  into  the  y.ird 
after  this  fashion  Wiis  forty  ;  but  twelve  is  a  fair  average. 

Having  thus  got  the  game  in  a  tr.ip,  the  question  arises  how  to 
get  them  out.  If  they  are  very  wild,  they  are  left  to  their  own 
reflections  for  a  couple  of  days,  to  grow  lame  upon  hunger.  When 
the  Horse-hunter  deems  it  advisable  to  consummate  his  capture,  he 
and  his  assistants  lasso,  throw,  separute,  aud  hobble  the  animal  they 
select.  It  is  surrounded  by  men  who  religiously  keep  at  ii  nou- 
^^  kicking  distance,  and  brought  out— dragged  out,  if  resistance  is 
^■offered — inlu  a  group  of  t^uict  horses :  decoys,  colonially  termed 
"coachers."  Mounted  men  arc  near,  ready  tu  fly  llic  whip,  and  so, 
spile  of  struggle  or  anger,  the  helpless  hursc  sooner  or  later  makes 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  succumbs,  accompanying  the  coachers 
submissively  to  the  head  station  yards.  Sometimes  a.di£ferent  plan. 
is  adopted.  The  selected  broraby  is  fastened  by  a  halter  to  a  tame 
brother,  and  both  are  led  away  by  a  horseman.  TliJs  operation 
must  be  performed  with  caution,  for  the  plunging  of  the  captive  is 
apt  to  bring  both  horses  to  tlw  dust,  demanding  of  the  horseman  a 
quick  eye,  hand,  and  heel,  and  that  most  essential  acquirement  for  a 

Ilidcr— the  art  of  being  thrown  convcnienUy. 
\      In  a  surprisingly  short  I'miQ  these  bromVvt*  axe  ^^\\&  Wfttvia^iV:- 
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The  tarn '*wid''u  Lm^/kjf\^d  nfc  hones  as  with  cattle  in  tbe 
;  tlvy  ac  Ac  fBageqrflf  oaoe  AaBOibcated  Jimnak  mn 
It  if  giiiiriMi  tfoi  te  siie  of  tfhis  — luuuj  laoe  is  stiD 
Of^ojmfknMMpaBdfrccdoaintlkeBOaBtKm.  About  thhty  years 
agpa  ifaeep-ovncr  in  cbe  distnct,ihac  beiig  no  dKuing  to  do, 
■oefc  it  ialo  hb  bead  10  breed  bocscs^  and  ooe  of  liis  endres  of  Anb 
breed  got  awajr,  to  gallop  before  long,  pghspa,  over  the  grave  of  hu 
muter,  -who  was  boried  in  tbe  kmdf  taager,  The  traant  was  a 
4lMmnil,aad  the  majority  of  tbe  brambles  I  mv — a  hondred  atkast, 
wild  and  tame — were  of  ihai  colour.  The  arciage  height  would  be 
fifteen  hands ;  and  there  were  horses  or  all  colours.  The  chestnut 
was  a  three-qoarter  Arab,  and  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  he 
took  a  couple  of  thoroughbred  colts  with  him.  Others  also  must 
have  escaped  about  the  time  of  the  stud-owner't  death,  for  now  and 
then  an  old  bromby  has  been  shot  bearing  the  familiar  brand  of  the 
Mud.  There  arc  two  or  three  veteran  horses,  supposed  to  be  five- 
and'twcnty  years  old,  occasionally  seen  in  distant  ranges,  but  the 
majority  ^ot  arc  evidently  of  the  third  generation. 

The  brombics  at  first  show  a  tendency  to  buck,  though,  when  the 
tr4ining  is  not  hurried,  Ihcy  arc  cured  of  that  vice,  which,  in  nine 
rsKes  out  of  ten,  is  due  to  the  stupidity  of  the  trainer.  Tlie  most 
lowdy  horses  on  the  station  were  certainly  not  brombics. 

The  running-in  process  is  not  carried  on  without  losses.  The 
drives  are  ortcn  fatal  to  the  favourite  horses  ridden  by  the  hunters ; 
many  brombies  gallop  till  they  drop,  and  others  die  of  broken  hearts 
soon  aHer  their  capture.  In  their  stAte  of  freedom  they  are  always 
in  raring  condition,  and  it  is  scarcely  an  extravagance  to  say  that 
Ihcy  gillop  like  tlic  wind.  Although  three  thousand  hides  have  been 
in  $o  $hott  M  space  accounted  fot  \yj  mv  <t«h4,  vVt'W.oiwV.vmvtt^th* 
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tiumbcr  of  brombies  now  at  large  scenis  railier  to  increase  ilian 
dimmish  :  the  only  effect  of  the  slaughter  is  to  drive  lliem  into  the 
inaccessible  ranges  and  upon  other  runs.  SoinetiniL-s  the  brombies, 
ftmorously  inclined,  wander  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  head 
station.  At  dewy  dawn  one  morning,  riding  out  to  an  early  drafting, 
I  saw  a  magnificent  brown  stallion  looking  longingly  over  the  fence 
of  the  breeding  mares'  paddock,  and  the  men  told  mc  that  a  week 
before  he  had  leaped  over,  and,  being  chased,  had  leaped  back  again,_ 
like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

The  same  inveterate  ill  luck  which  has  always  pursued  me  in 
sports  and  expeditions  about  which  I  am  cnthusiagnc,  followed  me 
here.  The  Horse-hunter  was  good  enough  to  put  himself  to  v.\si 
trouble  to  give  me  the  chance  of  shooting  a  wild  horse ;  borrowed  a 
pretty  little  rifle  from  a  squatter  eighteen  miles  distant ;  and  had 
himself  travelled  over  a  hundred  miles  to  accompany  me.  But  I 
seemed  to  bring  him  ill  luck  too. 

It  was  a  superb  morning  on  which  we  started  The  first  laughing 
Jackass  was  making  game  apparently  of  the  grey  streaks  in  the  east, 
as  we  strapped  on  our  tin  pannikins,  put  our  cold  beef,  bread,  tea,  and 
ammunition  into  the  saddle  pouches,  slung  qui  rifles,  and  rode 
cheerily  out  of  the  home  paddock.  In  five  minutes  we  were  in  the 
forest,  our  horses'  hoofs  and  legs  wet  with  the  dew  they  brushed  at 
every  step^all  creation,  as  yet,  silent  If  at  any  time  of  the  day  the 
bush  is  awakened  by  melody,  it  is  during  the  morning  and  evening 
hours,  and  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  lack  of  bird  music,  from  the 
sweet  fluting  of  the  magpie  to  the  discordant  shriek  of  the  gold-crested, 
high-crested  cockatoos,  bound  for  a  foray  amongst  somebody's  mai^e. 
The  atmosphere  was  perfect  as  atmosphere  upon  this  earth  can  be  ; 
the  surroundings,  endless  vistas  of  refreshing  green,  shot  with  bars  oi 
gold,  and  toned  with  shadows  where  the  fast-gathering  sunbeams  had 
not  touched. 

Up  the  ridges,  along  the  crests,  down  into  the  valleys  we  ambled 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  conversing  in  undertones,  and  looking  for 
recent  bromby  occupation.  And  it  so  happened  that  my  eye  dis- 
covered the  first  mob.  AVe  were  by  this  lime  fairly  in  the  mountains, 
and,  rising  to  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  I  caught  sight,  in  a  verdant  bot- 
tom five  hundred  yards  off,  of  a  fine  chestnut  stallion,  three  mares, 
and  two  foals.  With  a  "  hist "  to  the  Horse-hunter,  I  reined  in  ;  he 
did  the  same.  We  quietly  dismounted,  armed,  tied  up  the  horses, 
and  crqjl  stealthily  onwards.  The  brombies,  suspecting  no  harm, 
leisurely  crojjped  the  herbage.  As  we  paused  to  KcoKosAMt  A^*^  ^"^"^ 
siiuck  athn-art  thew  and  showed  thtm  to\ie  s^Vaw^'  ^tt^^^^sAa»'**" 
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id  Udd  ai  «c&  filial 
ttd  flMvcncnts  ucc 
:flf  AcflMiHMcn  b&  SbKBg  bob  tm 
uiiftn  to  wnun  A  couple 
e  fiH^id  o^  bst  *****^*  of  ooBcealBieBti 
nc  HoneJi^Ma^  viib  tnw  cosrtt^, 
10^  and  1  loM  die  apgaOMtiXf — ihecmljr 
sood  oae  I  kad  iSat  dK^-tir  Hiacciaoc  DcooeediBg  fron  iwltiMfarion 
of  Ihc  liiliMi  TWfc^^MKw  Acyi(jRu,»hen  opcof  the  fillw* 
bc^ao  lopan  hcrvagrip  the  ni^«f  vteai  ffae  wa«  a  miurfcable 
copf.  The  oU  feKow  ftl^fafly  aAUed  at  her,  and  the  gruul  crest 
aad  oottfaskcs  tail  ■rtcafcd  tigr  the  mo  went,  logeliier  vriih  the 
yanj  "wf^-tj^  ol*  li^  liole  one  to  its  dim,  eiectu^f  caused  the; 
fioger  lo  reUa,  and  the  tngger  lo  rowun  anpresL 

The  iiorsebcmer,  icry  foyq Ij, was  »oi  to  be  so  fooled, 
be  fired  The  fbais  cantered  to  the  £inber  side  of  the  aures, 
Msrc*  stood  at  attentioOf  the  are  faoied,  ion-feet  apart,  erect,  a 
model  for  an  equestrian  statue,  tootuag  suipascd,  and  curiously 
turning  to  where  the  Uue  smoke  nirted  aiDOi^gst  the  trees.  Tor  a 
tnocDcnt  Uie  hapfiy  fanuly  remained  so  laotiodiless  iliat  they  might 
lave  been  pliotographed ;  and  an  iocompatable  photograph  th^ 
would  have  made.  All  was  changed  with  the  oack  of  the  second 
shot,  which  was  not  slow  in  coming.  The  liide  mob  t)ien  took 
alarm,  went  away  first  at  a  Irol.  then  at  a  swift,  graccrful  lund  gallop, 
and  were  lost  amongst  the  timber  of  the  opposite  lidge.  The  Horse- 
hunter  afterwards  declared  that  his  an\iciy  to  show  me  what  he 
could  do  spoiled  his  aim.  Of  his  abiiit}*  with  the  title  I  had 
conviiKing  pcrsorul  cv'idence,  but  he  had  been  out  of  practice  for 
a  coujile  of  months,  and  we  next  rKiy  discovered  that  the  cartridges 
he  now  tried  lor  tlif  first  time  did  not  suit  the  rifle.  'I'wo  days  later, 
lie  raiiic  in  with  six -and  twenty  horse  hides  from  his  own  gun.  For 
my&cif,  I  was  not  sitrprisecl;  it  was  not  the  first  lime  I  h.id  gone 
about  oppresbcd  with  the  conviction  thai  1  was  the  Jonah  of  an 
cxpcditiim.  Nor  was  I,  in  truth,  at  heart  sorry  lo  see  that  comely 
group  gallop  away  unhurt. 

In  the  course  of  the  ilay  we  lighted  a  dozen  inoljs.  The  fir$t 
wan  the  ftm.illcst :  the  largest  contained  seventeen  animals,  old  and 
young.  'I'imc  after  time  the  kangaroos  spoiled  the  sjjort  by  bounding 
from  us  OX  the  hick  of  time  towards  tlic  horses  we  liad  by  patient 
labnnr  st.ilkcd.  The  latter  mu<it  luvc  long  .-igo  lii-en  familiarised 
Willi  these  uncouth  in-irsupiah  ;  but  the  hop,  skip,  jump,  and  thud  of 
the  high'fl\frti  nh'iys  alarmed  ^hcm^  av^d  \i  vVxty  A\4  tvov  a.v  ot«e 
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eoimp,  they  were  kept  enough  on  the  aleit  to  get  the  heiter  of  its. 
As  the  day  advanced,  we  found  that  the  liorses  liad  left  the  green 
glades,  and  were  standing  meditating  in  the  ridges,  generally  upon  an 
eminence  from  which  ihcy  could  receive  prompt  warning  of  an 
approaching  intruder. 

I  Our  one  success  was  the  shooting  of  a  small  *'  nuggety  "  chestnut 
mare.  She  was  one  of  twelve,  amongst  which  there  were  two  horses— 
ihe  chief,  a  massive  upstanding  bay  fit  for  any  warrior's  charger;  and 
the  other,  a  compact,  showy  roan.  The  I  loise  hunter's  bullet,  at  lonf; 
range,  entered  between  the  ribs,  as  she  was  moving  at  a  walk  nearer 
,lo  her  fellows.  She  gave  a  snort  of  pain,  reared,  and  began  to 
plunge.  The  bay  and  the  roan,  fright  and  anxiety  visible  in  every 
action,  trotted  up,  pawing,  and  snifting  the  blood-dappled  grass. 
Another  shot  was  quickly  fired  at  Ihe  roan,  which  was  hit,  as  it 
seemed,  in  the  shoulder,  but  not  badly;  and  then  the  lot  galloped 
at  full  speed  out  of  range.  The  poor  little  marc  lagged,  however, 
behind  in  sore  distress,  and  the  rest,  soon  slackening  speed,  wheeled 
with  tails  streaming  out  and  heads  boldly  up,  and  (rotted  hack  to 
their  wounded  companion.  If  ever  dumb  creatures  expressed  pain- 
fid  sympathy  and  hopeless  bewilderment,  that  did  they.  They  tried 
to  urge  on  the  mare,  the  big  bay  especially  giving  her  an  encouraging 
lead,  and;  finding  no  response,  alti-ays  reluming  and  circling  round 
her.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  by-and-by,  making  a  long 
detour  to  come  down  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  I  espied  the  death- 
'Stricken  mare  standing  trembling  under  a  tree.  The  remainder  had 
winded  us  as  we  descended  the  ravine,  and  made  into  the  hills, 
where  halfa-iuile  distant  we  could  hear  them  neigh,  and  sec  them 
pause  in  close  company,  facing  the  spot  where  the  chestnut  trembled 
on.  Before  we  could  carry  out  our  merciful  intention  of  putting  her 
out  of  her  misery,  the  bullet  tinishcd  its  work.  She  sunk  to  her 
ees,  and  rolled  over  dead.  She  appeared,  xvhen  first  I  saw  her 
under  the  hunter's  aim,  glossy,  plump,  and  bright  with  strength  ; 
during  the  twenty  minutes  which  intervened  between  then  and  the 
final  hall  under  the  iron  hark  she  had  apparently  been  transformetl 
into  anoiher  creature.  Her  coal  liad  become  rough,  licr  tail  and 
mane  were  drooping ;  the  arch  was  gone  from  the  neck,  t!ic  linilK 
were  feeble,  and  her  very  Resh  had  shninUn.  She  ]irewnled  the 
difference  between  a  lii^ottriie  one  would  love  to  fondle  and  cherisli, 
and  a  miserable  weed  fit  only  for  the  knacker's  shambles. 

The  llorse-lumter  was  much  mortified  at  missing  the  rn;ni,  which 

e  had  known  for  four  years  past  as  a  mischievous  to^vic  vVvaX  Va-O*. 
once  pcrformctJ  the  wojiderful  feat  of  sciamWxTi^  awi  \t^v*Tv^  w«' 
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tlift  trapyarj  rcncci  and  had  three  times  been  the  meaia  of 
astUc  mobs  that  were  thundering  straight  for  ijie  cyi-de-sac  Tbe  \a^ 
bay  was  aJso  a  uolorious  individual— a  darmg  and  artful  fircfaooter, 
parading  jauntily  along  tbe  paddock  fences  to-day,  giving  the  alooB 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  to-morrow,  and  at  all  times  an  impertiiient 
meddler  with  legitimate  sport.  My  guide  was  quite  depressed  at  tbe 
rciuUs  of  his  shooting,  and,  before  we  remounted,  gave  a  striking 
proof  of  liis  skill  as  n  marksman.  A  couple  of  kangaroos  hod  been 
watching  us,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  measured  paces. 
Uc  aimed  at  one  (the  "old  man"),  nhich,  probably  by  acddeni, 
though  it  seemed  by  design,  simultaneously  dropped  tu  its  fofefect 
'Hie sportsman  whistled  and  shouted,  "  Now,  then:  get  up,  old  boy!" 
and— this  must  have  been  a  mere  coincidence  too— the  kangaroo 
ou  the  instant  stood  erect  on  its  hind  legs,  and  received  the  bullet 
clean  in  the  centre  of  the  chest,  tumbling  over  vct)-  much  dead 
Still,  the  shooter  refused  to  be  comforted.  "  Only  to  think,"  he  said,  as 
we  Jogged  up  the  next  ridge,  "that  I  once  shot  twenty-seven  without 
moving  from  a  tree  on  tliis  very  ridge" — an  exploit  which  I  subsequently 
heard  verified  by  an  eye-witness.  He  had  managed  this  by  putting 
u  common  device  of  liis  own  into  practice  ;  had  begun  by'  crippling 
a  mare,  with  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  tlie  horses  around  her. 

.My  Horschunter,  I  found,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  tn  the 
COtuitry  around  for  skill  in  catching  and  shooting  wild  horses  and 
scalping  kangaroos.  He  was  tlie  Nimrod  of  the  district,  gave  hti 
mind  tu  the  calling,  and  made  it  pay.  The  bromby  nature  he  had 
closely  studied,  and  knew  its  manners  and  customs.  Of  this  I 
M'itnessed  a  curious  incident.  We  had  with  difliculty  stalked  a  mob 
of  brombies,  only  to  be  annoyed  by  seeing  that  they  were  too  Hir  in 
:m  open  ^ladc  for  the  rifie.  Pausing  at  the  last  bit  of  cover,  he 
whistled  an  imitation  ufa  horse's  neigh  so  nmcli  like  tlieoriginal,  tliat, 
looking  another  way  at  the  time,  I  fancied  it  was  one  of  our  own 
animals.  The  brombies  were,  for  the  moment,  deceived  also;  the 
ntob  stood  still,  gazing  wondcrin^ly  rigfit  and  left,  and  the  leader 
moved  in  a  dignified  manner  a  few  steps  towards  us.  Something 
llien  opened  his  eyes  to  the  deception,  for,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  he  suddenly  swerved  round  and  took  away  his  companions  in 
furious  stampede.  I  learned  from  the  Horse-hunter  that  when  the 
patriarch  of  a  mob  is  shot  down  the  second  stallion,  if  there  is  a 
second  amongst  them,  screams,  rushes  at  his  once  successful  but  now 
prostrate  rival,  and  worries  him,  dog-like,  with  his  teeth,  as  if  the 
sudden  remembrance  of  animosities  and  humiliations  prompted  him 
to  add  to  the  death-agonies  of  the  cVvicfvain  whose  wilt,  during  life. 
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he  dared  not  oppose.  The  hunter  naturally  takes  advantage  of  (his 
unseemly  exhibition  of  rage,  and  lays  the  rivals  side  by  side. 

The  kangaroos  in  the  district  had  been,  and  indeed  are,  very 
iroubtesorae,  and  my  companion  in  the  hunt  after  brombies  had 
raadc  a  good  deal  of  money  by  sca.lp-h anting.  After  the  passing  of 
the  Marsupials  Destruction  Act,' a  number  of  young  feltows  bought 
horses  and  equipments,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  devoted 
themselves  to  shooting  the  universal  pest  At  first  the  local  boards, 
acting  imder  the  statute,  fixed  the  rate  of  pay  at  M.  per  scalp,  and 
the  price  was  remunerative  to  a  good  sportsman.  During  tlie  month 
previous  to  my  %*isit,  one  of  the  partners  who  was  the  receiver  for  the 
locality  accepted  3,500  scalps,  which,  being  counted  and  entered  to 
the  credit  of  the  scalpers,  were  burnt  according  to  custom.  The 
time  had,  however,  arrived  when  the  necessity  for  destroying  the 
kangaroo  was  not  so  great.  The  drought  had  driven  ihetn  in  during 
the  previous  years,  but  as  the  grass  and  water  became  abundant  they 
had  retired  and  spread  over  the  country.  Tlie  rate  was  thereupon 
reduced  to  dd.  per  scalp,  and  this  leaving  little  profit  over  expenses, 
most  of  the  hunters  had  packed  their  baggage  and  left  the  district, 
as  far  as  they  cared,  to  its  fate.. 

The  head  stockman  on  the  station,  one  of  the  prettiest  riders 
after  stock  I  have  seen,  was  however  allowed  the  privilege  of  spending 
his  spare  time  in  scalp-hunting,  and  in  six  months  he  handed  in 
scalps  which  were  paid  for  to  the  extent  of  ^^140.  Living  as  he 
did  on  the  spot,  the  entire  cost  to  him  could  not  have  been  more 
than  j^40.  The  rest  was  good  pocket-money  for  a  roan  of  his  class. 
The  sport  should  goiwsDmething,  moieover.  There  are  no  elements 
of  danger  or  hairbreadth  escapes,  as  with  that  romantic  American. 

•  •  This  Act  has  been  in  operation  three  years,  but  for  (be  firtl  eighteen  months 
the  people  of  the  district  took  no  inlercst  in  it.  Manr  things  are  done  with  a  ituti 
in  (he  Colonies,  and  when  it  was  found  thai  ^cjilp-huntinc  would  pay,  isomctliing 
in  the  nature  of  a  rush  look  place.  Though  at  first  &/.  wai  offered  for  Kangaioo 
and  yt,  for  the  smflller  Marenpisls  the  rale  dropped  a%  I  hare  deicribcd,  and 
since  the  aliove  u-as  written  I  ^nd  thai  lhc4ct  is  Incoming  a  dead  letter.  Tie 
English  reader  will  reali^  what  pMls  llie  MarsiipiaU  are  «hcn  I  stale  thai 
during  tl»c  year  and  a  half  when  scalping  was  brisk,  35,890  scalps  were  paid  for 
by  Iheofiicial  receiver,  and  of  these  30,000  came  from  Ihe  tun  to  which  ihfs  and  a 
prcviou  article  apply.  The  money  was  raised  by  aisc^jmcDls  fixed  by  a  local 
board— so  much  for  iheep  and  so  much  for  catilc.  Twenty  head  of  caule  were 
equal  ia  assewmcnt  to  100  sheep.  It  is  generally  hcJd  tiiat  a  kangaroo  e^its  as 
msch  grass  as  a  sheep,  aad  destroys  as  much  as  it  eats,  through  the  knowing 
maoaer  ia  which  it  picks  out  the  best  berbage.  Ia  Queensland  aloa«  a  miUion  of 
skioi  must  have  bren  washed.  The  bead  !td):k[nt&  -^\kA  lo  %V\n  "lVv^  "  t^  x»vT\r 
and  Deter iid  any  <iiffxiilty  ia  »*Ilirg  thetn  it  air.  ^i«  doicR. 
I  PL.  eci.    so.  tSo4.  G  G 
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scalphtinttng  the  accounts  of  which  used  to  take  away  our  boyish 
bre.iih.  Vou  require  a  quiet  honsc  ui^cd  tu  the  guii,  and  a  piece  thai 
will  hit  hard  and  sliool  straight ;  and  you  must  never  ror;get  to 
approach  your  game  ag;un5t  ihe  wind.  Kangaroos  have  a  knowing 
scent,  aud  you  had  better  remain  at  home  if  you  neglect  this  pte- 
caution.  Uctter  the  creatures  saw  than  sinelt  you.  In  the  one  case 
ihey  would  probably  stand  and  gaxe  inquiringly,  until,  all  too  late, 
they  would  have  an  eud  put  to  their  inquiring  for  evermore  i  in  the 
other,  they  would  be  up  and  away,  not  leaving  their  tails  behind 
them. 

.  DeUberolion,  too,  in  every  movement  is  necessary  in  di^oiountiog  \ 
\vk  allowing  the  horse  to  stroll  slowly  fon\ard,  you  keeping  discreetly 
by  the  saddle  Qap;  and  in  giving  him  at  the  proper  moment  a  poke 
in  the  ribs  to  accelerate  his  walk,  leaving  you  a  clear  shot  If  possible, 
you  should  manceuvre  to  get  two  or  three  kangaroos  in  a  line,  Ua  ihe 
.\.\A  cartridges  sent  home  will  despatcli  a  couple  as  dlcctually  as  one. 
The  Horse-hunter  ta  one  day  killed,  or  cflcctually  crippled,  three  at 
one  shot  in  the  morning,  and  five  at  one  shot  in  the  evening,  and  a 
very  indifferent  marksman  on  another  occasion,  by  a  miraculous 
stroke  of  luck,  bagged  \z  aJult  kangaroos  with  two  barrels,  besides 
three  or  four  babies  that  hopped  out  of  the  dead  mother's  pouch, 
and  were  despatched  with  a  stick.  The  best  Uiing  in  scalp-bunting 
done  by  the  Horse-hunter  was  last  winter ;  he  went  out  at  daylight, 
and  returned  an  hour  after  dark  with  ;o  empty  cartridges  and  75 
scalps  depending  from  his  saddle-bow.  This  was  altogether  unpre^ 
cedented  luck,  however,  but  he  often  handed  to  as  man/  as  60  to  the 
pfficial  receiver,  as  the  [H'oduce  of  a  day's  shooting.  It  must  iiot  be 
overlooked  that  there  is  work  as  well  as  pleasure  in  this  ^port,'wfaic^ 
means  continual  mautiting,  loading,  and  cutting  oiT  the  ears  together 
with  the  strip  of  skin  connecting  them.  Fifty  yards  is  a  sensible 
range  for  kangaroo  shooting,  but  on  moonlight  nights  the  scalp* 
hunters  can  lessen  that  distance  by  one-fifth.  My  own  experience 
has  been  that  a  bounding  kangaroo  is  a  better  mark  than  a  stationary 
one.  If  it  is  a  side  shot,  you  should  aim  two  feet  ahead  ;  if  the  anifpal 
is  Iea]iing  towards  you,  by  firing  low  you  will  break  its  legs,  even  if 
the  breast  be  missed. 

REDSPINKER. 
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THE     ENTREMESES     OF 
CERVANTES, 

N  the  "Grand  Sultana  "  one  of  the  minor  characters— while  declai- 
ing  that  the  thaulu  of  the  public  are  due  to  a  certain  "Alonso 
Martinet,  upon  whom  God  be  meiciful,"  for  liis  substitution  in 
comedies  of  dances  which  alike  entertain  and  delight,  for  Entremeses — 
speaks  of  the  latter  in  no  cuniplimentary  terms,  as  '*  hungry,  thievish, 
and  becudgdled."  These  terms, however,  are  intended  rather  todefame 
the  subject  of  the  pieces  than  to  bring  the  pieces  themselves  into  dis- 
grace. For  their  matter  was  almost  always  taken  from  what  are  known 
a&  the  lower  classes,  and  highly  respectable  people  rarely  appear  in 
them.  As  Lope  said,  in  his  *'  Art  of  making  New  Comedies,"  mtrcmes 
de  Rey  jaatds  se  ha  vt'ifo.  Such  a  sight  would  be  as  uncanny  as  the 
appearance  of  a  prince  or  archbishop  in  a  farce  of  the  present  day. 
Eniremeses  were  so  called  first  by  Timoneda,  and  succeeded  the  old 
jujsos  or  passages  taken  from  some  favourite  author.  They  were 
interiudes,  short  pieces  playing  about  twenty  minutes  at  the  longest, 
which  have  now  long  ialien  out  of  fashion.  They  used  formerly  ip  be 
^introduced  between  the  acts  of  a  comedy^  or  between  the  Loa  and 

10  Auto  in  a  religious  play.  In  this  respect  they  resembled  die 
^chorus,  which  filled  up  the  intervals  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  They  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  Spain,  but  were  frequent  also  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  I'umbling  and  rope-dancing  appear  to  liave 
been  their  representatives  in  our  own  country.  The  satntU,  or  farce,  is 
now  their  nearest  cquiv^dcnt.  They  were  always  more  or  less  comic 
iu  character,  and  were  written  iu  a  $im])le  popular  slylc,  to  relieve  the 
audiem:c  from  the  mental  cxluustlun  into  which  they  were  supposed 
to  be  cast  by  following  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  characters  in 
the  principal  comedy.  As,  however,  they  bore  no  relation  to  the  main 
piece,  it  might  have  been  Imagined  a  priori  that  they  would  rather 
cAnfu&e  than  assist  the  spectators  in  their  attempts  to  understand  or 
remember  the  invob  cd  and  intricate  relations  which  almost  invariably 

Itend  ihe  dev-elopment  of  a  Spanish  plot-     But,  bays  a  &pa,T^\\  ctv-wc, 
iTic-w  jWC  c/-ihe^catcst  .service  to  a  comtAv, 'wYvttVw  x^*^ 
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good  or  bad — for,  if  it  be  good,  diey  act  as  niogs,  enabling  it  to  soar 
still  higher,  and,  if  it  be  bad,  they  act  as  crutches,  which  at  Ica&t  will 
prevent  it  from  falling  to  the  ground.  In  a  word,  they  make  the  good 
better,  and  the  bad  they  make  not  to  appear  so. 

The  Enlremeses  of  Cervantes  are  by  many  preferred  to  hii 
Comedies.  They  are  not,  it  is  the  general  and  perhaps  correct  opinion, 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  those  of  his  successors.  They  arc  cer- 
tainly free  from  thut  tedloiisness  which  is  a  contraband  axticle  in  the 
custom-house  of  popular  opinion.  Nor  is  the  wit  of  Cervantes 
cramped  in  them  by  the  fetters  of  rhyme.  Though  poetry  of  some 
kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  ever)'  one  of  the  nine  whicli  he  wrote,  jet 
two  only,  by  no  means  the  best,  are  written  entirely  in  metre.  'Hiese 
arc ''The  Klection  of  the  Alcaldes  of  Uaganzo,"  and  "The  Bull/ 
Widower,"  composed  chiefly  in  hcndecasyllabics,  of  a  far  less  subhiue 
sort,  however,  than  those  with  which  the  reader  of  his  comedies  is  too' 
well  acquainted,  lor  the  matter,  though  thieves  and  cudgelUngs  enter 
frequently  enough  into  the  interludes  of  Cervantes,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  constitute  the  sole  or  chief  interest.  They  are  merely 
adminicular  dues  p.-iLd  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  fiui  iu  every  one  of 
iheni  may  be  found  some  instructive  moral.  "The  Bully  Widower," 
for  example,  which  is  a  countcr])art  of  the  "  Matron  of  Ephesus,"  wiU 
sliovv  that  inconstancy  is  not  exclusively  a  feminine  attribute.  Tliei 
"Judge  of  Divorce"  will  show  some  of  the  inconveniences  of 
matrimony,  and  the  wisdom  of  /Esop's  old  frog,  who  refused,  though 
thirsty,  to  hop  down  into  the  well,  because  he  could  not  clearly 
see  his  way  out  again.  The  "Jealous  Old  Man  "  introduces  us  to  a 
ranholo,  the  dupe  of  a  married  Rosine,  and  the  *'  Election  of  the 
Alcaldes"  is  a  just  and  excellent  satire  on  the  Dogberries  and  Bridoi- 
sons,  petty  magistrates  who  make  themselves  ridiculous  when  they 
are  incapable  of  showing  tlieniselves  unjust. 

The  "Spectacle  of  Mar\'els'*  is  shown  by  a  puppet-player,  bis 
wiftf,  and  a  small  musician.  Arriving  at  a  country  village,  ihc-y  present 
themselves  before  the  Governor,  the  Alcalde,  the  Alderman,  and 
the  Clerk.  Two  of  these  officials  have,  as  frequently  in  Spanish 
farces,  comic  names.  The  .A.lcalde  is  called  "  Blessed  Cabbage  Head, 
and  the  Clerk  "  Night  Crow,"  names  which  fit  their  respective  con- 
ditions as  well  as  Fidele's  suited  with  her  faith,  and  Pistol's 
with  his  fierceness.  The  puppet-player  advises  his  wife  to  put  an 
edge  to  her  tongue  on  the  stone  of  Hattery,  and  she  compliments  the 
Governor,  who  is  ilie  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Deluge  of  Se\-ille." 
Tliey  obtain  leave  to  present  their  show  ihat  right  at  the  nuptials  oC 
the  .4/dcfn»n'.daoght<;T.     The  pvipptV-vU-sct  v^QVav>«s*.Q  ihe  ctfccL 
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that  the  "Spectatlt:  of  Marvels  "  was  toiiipos'ril  by  the  wise  Tontonclo, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  ''  dolt,"  who  wore  his  beard  to  his  waist, 
under  such-and-such  parallels,  rhombs,  stars,  and  constellations ;  and 
that  it  is  remarkable  in  being  invisible  to  all  who  have  any  taint 
in  their  blood  of  illegitimacy  or  Jewish  proselytism — common  infir- 
mities, as  he  calls  them,  of  the  day.  The  Alcalde,  who  has  four  fin. 
gers  of  far  of  a  rank  old  Christian  on  the  four  sides  of  his  pedigree, 
is  quite  confident  that  for  him,  at  all  events,  no  iola  of  ihe  entertain- 
ment will  be  invisible,  or  even  indistinct.  Equally  confident  is  his 
daughter,  whn  wishes  she  was  assure  of  going  to  heaven  as  of  seeing 
the  show.  Iv]unlly  confident  are  all  the  other  officials.  Not  one 
of  ihcni  has  been  "bom  among  the  mallows" — a  Spanish  phrase  for 
a  low  cxlraciion.  llie  show  commences.  "  Here,"  sa)'s  the  showman, 
pointing  to  a  blank  sheet.  "  wc  see  the  most  valiant  Samson  a-piilllng 
down  the  pillars,  and  here  we  behold  Hcrodias  a-dancing  the  zara- 
^band  and  the  chacona."  Upon  the  latter  of  these  performances,  the 
calde— who,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  always  desires  10  say  what  is  best, 
ut  seldom  succeeds  in  doing  it — makes  a  remark  ludicrously  out  of 
season.  l*rom  tiuie  to  time  this  same  dignitary  waxes  wroth  with 
e  siuall  musician,  and  once  tlireatens  to  throw  a  bench  at  him 
"Solely  for  his  snrKillness.  Other  sights  succeed,  mostly  of  a  savage  sort. 
There  is  a  dreadful  dark-brown  bull,  with  horns  like  an  awl.  There 
e  a  couple  of  dozen  of  ravening  lions  and  honey -devouring  bears, 
Imaginary  animals  with  the  might  of  Hercules,  and  each  brandishing 
an  apocryphal  sword,  lastly,  there  is  a  flock  of  rats  directly 
descended  from  those  in  Noah's  ark,  blue,  black,  and  marbled ;  one 
of  which  the  biide,  not  content  with  seeing,  declares  has  bitten  her 
knee,  and  uuplores  help  from  heaven,  since  there  is  none  on  earth. 
The  ifinodmfnt  is  the  entrance  of  a  quartermaster,  with  commands 
10  the  Governor  to  billet  certain  soldiers.  As  the  new-comer  is 
inablc  to  see  anything  whatever  of  the  marvels  on  the  sheet,  he  is 
exploded  with  hisses,  like  Satan  on  tiis  return  from  Paradise.  Not 
approving;  of  this,  he  beats  the  olVicials,  and  a  general  bccudgelling 
sues,  in  which  the  Alcalde  docs  not  forget  his  grudge  against 
e  diminutive  musician.  This  cntrcmcs  perhaps  suggested  to 
iron  his  comic  opera  of  the  "  Faux-Prodige,"  or  the  "Robe  of 
issension."  Here  a  servant  prevents  the  marriage  of  his  master's 
rcclhcart  to  anotlier  man,  by  exhibiting  to  him  the  old  black  gown 
of  an  alguacil.  The  m.igic  robe  he  declares  to  be  of  a  beautiful 
e  colour,  and  enriched  with  marii'ellous  embroidery,  but  both 
»  broidery  and  its  redness  can  be  seen  only  b'j  \\\to  o^  'sWasfc. 
zffojiccd  the  conduct  is  without  rci>roach.     ll  vjaa  vV\\^  N«rj  \o\a 
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wliich,  shoxiTi  tn  Chudiiis,  caused  the  murder  of  Messaliiu.  Tfie 
Tival  of  his  msstCT  sees  nothing,  and  inroniinenily  repudiatw  the 
malrh.  rirnn  has'  written  a  fnl!  hnrmony  on  the  theme  of  Cen3nt^s, 
and  Tiot  the  IW5t  nuislral  of  his  variations  Js  that  in  which  Baliror- 
nos Oic  senant,  purely  on  account  of  this  wondrous  robe,  falls  into 
jicril  of  being  torn  to  pieces  as  a  common  pest  by  all  the  women  qi 
ihc  neighbourhood.  Hut  (here  is  nothing  in  Piron  to  compensate  for 
tljc  excellent  fooling  of  Cervantes,  when  he  makes  the  Alcalde,  who 
was  so  determined  to  believe  in  the  unreal,  end  by  disbelieving  in  the 
real.  He  is  Obstiniite  in  the  opinion  that  the  quartermaster  has  bwn 
sent  V>y  ilie  wise  Tontonclo,  whom  he  threatens  n-ith  two  huDdicd 
lashes  for  his  untimely  interference ;  nor  is  he  to  be  ousted  from  the 
idea  by  the  repeated  asseverations  to  the  contrary  of  the  sbowmatt 
Chanfalla  and  his  wife.  He  is  in  the  condition  of  Macbeth  on  the 
lilasled  heath— with  hini  "nothing  Is  but  what  is  not" — or  of  the 
prince  in  one  of  his  caialcpltc  attacks  in  Tennyson's  Tale.  It  seems 
likely  that  Cervantes  wrote  this  and  every  other  of  his  cntrenicses  with 
a  further  and  less  open  design  than  that  of  merely  administering  to 
the  delight  of  a  theatrical  audience.  And,  as  a  sentence  is  a  cheveril 
glove  to  a  good  wit,  so  all  the  farces  of  Cer\*anles,  and  especially 
this,  may  be  stretched  into  n  wider  significance.  It  may  be,  and 
has  been,  interpreted  as  a  satire  on  Lope,  "  that  monster  of  nature  " 
an  idea  which  is  supported  by  the  reply  of  the  cobbler  to  the  Careful 
Guardian,  an  enlrcmcs  to  be  considered  hereafter,  when  that  gentleman 
had  impronscd  a  metrical  composition  on  his  mistress's  pallcns, 
commencing,  "  Pattens  of  my  bowels."  "These  verses  sound  so  well," 
.said  the  cobbler,  "  that  ihcy  seem  to  be  Lope's,  as  indeed  is  cvcrj-- 
(tiling  good  or—appearing  so."  But  if  wc  set  about  to  find  more 
tmeaning  iJian  meets  the  ear  in  Cervantes'  entrcmescs,  there  arc 
plenty  of  Chanfallas  in  every  generation — men  who  make  their  profit 
or  amusement  out  of  an  ever-rredulons  public,  by  goods  that  grow 
only  in  the  misty  g.irdcn  of  the  worid  of  dreams.  Tyll  Eulenspicgel 
was  a  representative  of  a  large  class  of  Chanfallas  when  he  filched 
the  boor's  green  cloth  by  persuading  him— not,  indeed,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  parson — that  it  was  blue. 

The  entremeses  are  commonly  concerned  with  some  human 
weakness.  As  vanity  and  superstition  were  the  subject  of  the 
"  S]>cclacle  of  Marvels,"  so  superstition  and  deceit  are  that  of  the 
"Cave  of  Salamanca."  This  Circc  is  grounded  on  the  well-worn 
theme  of  woman's  infidelity.  A  deluded  husband  is  regretting  his 
enfoTctA  absence  for  a  while  from  a  wife  whom  he  considers 
superior  to  Portia  and  Lucrece.    The  ^\fc  \».  xiox  'mmavb^  '■«*. 
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anfl  tears  and  fainting  fii^.  Htr  words  are  tender  and  affeclionate 
as  those  of  iHe  women  in  Terence.  As  soon  as  he  has  gone  oni, 
a  sacristan  and  a  barlier,  ihe  rcspvrtivc  acIuUcrcrs  of  mistress  and 
maid,  come  in.  A  student  of  Salamanca  also  forms  one  of  the 
party.  A  buck-basket  lias  been  previously  sent  by  a  pimp  of 
a  Ti*asherwoman,  full  of  chickens,  pasties,  fniit,  and  wine  for  (he 
evening  cntertainrnt-nt.  In  ihe  midst  of  ihcir  amu-^ement,  while 
The  maudlin  minister  is  darning  l»i  ibc  sound  of  a  guitar  with  hii 
sacred  petticoats  tucrcd  about  hi:j  middle,  a  knocking,  ominous  as 
that  in  Macbeth,  is  heard  at  the  door.  The  husband  has  returned. 
'J'hc  student  is  packed  into  the  straw  house,  and  the  barber  and 
sacristnn  occupy  conjointly  the  coal-hole,  which  was  apparently  at 
that  period  a  space  sitii.itcd  in  the  cock-Iofi.  To  afford  time  for 
this,  the  faithful  and  most  cautious  wife  is  meanwhile  making  all 
sorts  of  inquiries  of  her  husband  at  the  door.  "  Who  arc  you  ?  What 
was  I  doing  when  yon  went  nway?  What  mark  is  there  on  one  of 
myshoulders?  Whacisthcnameofouimaid-ser\'aJit?"  Thehusband, 
!>eing  allowed  at  last  to  enter,  is  congratulating  his  wife  on  her  extreme 
precaution,  when  an  unhtcky  moan  is  heard  from  Uic  student,  who  is 
half  suffocated  by  a  heap  of  straw  which  has  fallen  on  him.  The 
«-ife  hastens  to  explain  that  she  has  given  him  lodging  there  for 
charity's  sake,  and  the  student  plays  mto  her  hands  with  a  stratagem 
from  which  the  piece  derives  its  name.  He  has,  he  says,  learned 
the  magic  art  in  the  cave  of  Salamanca,  a  mysterious  place  which 
also  enters  into  the  comedies  of  Alarcon.  If  the  husband  cares  to 
see  a  Bpecimen  of  his  powers,  he  will  instantly  produce  two  de\*ils  in 
the  shape  of  a  barber  and  a  sacristan  wirfi  a  basket  full  of  dainties. 
A  piece  of  needless  profanity,  in  which  Cervantes  seems  to  have 
delighted,  is  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  maid-scr>ant,  who  inquires 
whether  the  devils  arc  baptised.  The  devils  sup  ■with  the  party,  tlic 
l»arbcr  tearing  witness  that  qvcz)  the  inhabitants  of  hell  arc  tunncntcd 
by  hunger.  The  reader  of  Dante  will  recall  the  obscn-atiuns  of 
Sta,tius  about  the  appetite  of  those  in  purgatory.  The  farce  concludes 
after  the  approved  fashion  mth  rctai-as  de  niir  majiw.  To  show  how 
often  Cer\antcs  stole  from  himself,  as  Settle  accused  nr)-den  of  doing, 
a  sentiment  of  the  irreverent  maid-servant  must  be  quotetl :  "My 
barber  knows  for  my  purpose  as  much  I^itin  as  Antonio  dc  Nebrija, 
and  more."  This,  the  reader  may  remember,  has  been  expressed  in 
other  words  both  in  the  mmedy  of  the  *'  Ifonsc  of  Jealousy"  and  in 
**pt)n  Quixote." 

~    "         '     "        entertaininc  of  the  cxxtccwerjis' \^ '^t "  W 


Mtirical  dialogue  in  which  nothing  is  concluded  Four  couples— 
aa  old  man,  a  soldier,  a  surgeon,  and  a  porter,  with  their  respective 
wives— seek  for  divorce  i  memA  d  thoro.  The  women's  complaint  is 
in  every  case  the  same.  One  of  them  calls  her  husband  a  bag  of 
bones,  another  calls  hers  a  stick,  a  third  is  of  opinion  tliat  in  wetl- 
r^ulaied  states  marriages,  like  leases,  should  dctennine  or  be  renew- 
able every  three  years.  The  husbands  on  their  side  declare  that  if, 
as  the  law  supposes,  the  wife  lives  under  thu  power  of  the  husband,  the 
husband  .Tiauredly  dies  under  the  power  of  the  wife.  '*  W'Hy,  then," 
they  ask,  "  should  not  a  divorce  be  granted,  if  we  arc  unwilling  to  die 
with  them,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  live  witli  us?  "  "  If  that  were 
sufficient  reason,"  replies  the  judge,  "  an  infinite  number  of  people, 
ittfinitisimos,  would  be  for  shaking  the  yoke  of  matrimony  off  their 
shoulders."  rinally,  these  watches  that  will  not  keep  time  are  to  be 
regulated  on  some  other  day ;  and  a  dance  with  a  sun;^,  of  which  the 
burden  is  that  the  worst  agreement  is  better  than  the  best  tlivorce. 
concludes  the  scene. 

The"  Jealous  Old  Man  "is  cut  out  of  the  same  cloth  with  the  novel 
of  the  "Jealous  Lstreraadoran."  Even  the  names  of  the  respective 
protagonists,  Caaizares  and  Carrizales,  closely  resemble  each  other. 
The  eflcct  of  c«I  which  the  first  luscious  pages  of  this  talc  were  Hkely  to 
produce  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  bitterness  of  its  conclusion. 
Bul  the  entremes  possesses  no  redeeming  corrective  quality.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  wholly  immoral.  As  two  out  of  Cervantes'  inter- 
ludes turn  upon  successful  adultery,  we  may  well  suppose  tliis 
subject  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  audience.  The  same  taste  prevailed 
in  England,  as  the  reader  of  the  Spatator  is  well  aware,  in  the  bar- 
barous time  of  Addison.  The  Christian  public  of  his  day  found  in 
the  violation  of  the  marriage  vow  an  inexhaustible  well  of  mirtb. 
It  is  dit!icult  to  determine  how  many  grave  and  reverend  gentlemen 
suffered  this  injury  in  plays  of  the  Georgian  era.  No  country  squire 
came  up  to  town,  according  to  Addison,  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
jealous  old  man  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  fifteen.  He 
has  married  her,  he  says,  for  her  innocent  societj'  onlyj  he  is  not 
destitute  of  understanding,  or  desirous  of  seeing  the  other  world  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  he  would  fain  pass  with  her  the  vespers  of  his 
life.  He  has  none  other  friend  but  her,  whose  soft  hands  he  hopes 
may  arrange  his  pillow  and  close  his  eyes  in  death.  Their  ages  arc 
indeed  widely  divergent ;  but  if  he  has  none  of  the  fire,  he  has  also 
none  of  the  inconstancy,  of  youth.  He  is  indulgent  and  charitable. 
His  wife  has  trinkets  in  abundance,  and  she  is  confused  by  the  many 
diffci^nt  colours  of  her  robes.    S\\c  w  \>eUw  die^^e^  >^\Ms\^\j*\wv-\«d, 
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the  window  of  a  rich  silversmith  holds  not  rarer  jewels  than  she. 
<at  more  could  the  mind  of  woman  desire?  The  old  man  dreams 
happiness.  True,  he  loves  his  wife;  true,  he  is  jealous  of  her, 
Jealous  of  the  sun  which  shines  upor  her,  jealous  of  the  gown  which 
falls  upon  her,  jealous  of  ihe  air  which  touches  hev.  He  adopts 
sundry  precautions  for  her  welfare,  and  she  calls  him  a  savage  bar- 
barian. He  tries  to  contribnte  to  her  security  by  the  exclusion  and 
condemnation  of  gossips  of  her  own  sex,  and  she  inveighs  against 
him  as  a  wolfs  mouth,  a  scorpion's  tongue,  and  a  den  of  malice, 
Alas  !  all  his  solicitude  is  to  little  purpose.  A  female  neighbour — 
he  hates  the  word  female  neighbour — a  lady  on  whom  Cervantes  has 
bestowed  the  not  incongruous  name  of  Nettle,  an  evil  female  friend, 
who  hides  more  wickedness  than  the  cloak  of  night — in  one  word,  a 
Celestina — brings  to  hint  one  day  some  stamped  leather  tapestry 
|jon  which  are  pamted  the  paladins  of  Chailcmagne.  She  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  this  work  of  an  at  a  sacrifice,  10  release  her  son  from 
prison.  So  she  says,  but  her  mouth  is  full  of  lies.  The  good  old 
gentleman  gives  her  a  doubloon,  but  will  not  deprive  her  of  the 
tapestry.  She  unrolls  it,  however,  to  shon-  liim  the  beauty  of  the 
figures,  and  while,  with  what  little  sight  remains  to  him,  he  is 
admiring  it,  a  g:illant  enters  behind  it  into  his  wife's  room.  The 
adulterer's  esca{>c  is  facilitated  by  throwing  a  basin  of  water  into 
ejes  already  too  nearly  blind.  We  may  imagine  the  shouts  of 
laughter  with  which  the  elegant  taste  of  a  virtuous  public  received 
this  incident.  Nor  is  the  advancement  of  morality  and  the  refomia- 
lion  of  the  age,  the  drama's  true  business,  solely  dependent  in  this 
entremes  on  such  incidents  as  these.  There  is  a  little  tiny  girl,  so 
young  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  dress  herself,  but  yet  an  accomplislicd 
liar.  She  is  the  niece  of  the  unhappy  protagonist,  of  whom  she 
speaks  as  a  wicked  old  sorcerer,  and  advises  his  being  drowned  in 
the  well  and  afterwards  buried  in  the  stable.  Net  altogether  without 
reason  is  it  said  of  her  in  the  play  ihat  Satan  speaks  in  her  mouth. 
This  same  wren  of  nine  asks  Mistress  Nettle,  the  female  neighbour — 
to  give  her  no  worse  a  name — to  bring  her  also  a  little  friar  for  her 
own  diversion.  The  piece  concludes  with  a  disturbance  of  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  innocent  wife,  who,  on  being  accused  by  her 
husband,  is  naturally  loud  in  recrimination,  followed  by  tlie  entrance 
of  a  policeman  and  the  inevitable  musicians.  The  whole  interlude 
is  little  more  than  a  justification — nay,  canonization — of  domestic 
depravity  and  dishonour. 

The  "  I'cigned  Biscayan"  deals  with  the  same  wcuow,  o^  v»ivA^ 
MS  the  novel  of  the  "Feigned  Aunt."    T\iete  "w  au  txttWwx  xwii-j^ 
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\\\  ii,  ilimigh  drawn,  like  The  Iribiite-raoney  of  \*«j>a«in,  from  art 
unsavoury  roniitiodily.  Il  showi  the  hiter  hit.  and  may  \a.\t 
been  wriiten  m  the  idle  hope  of  restraining  the  greed  of  thai 
folk,  in  no  ii'roe  or  place  few,  who  pride  themwlves  on  reaping 
a  rich  liarvesi,  however  dishonourably,  from  the  folly  and  weakness 
of  those  of  whom  they  profess  themselves  the  friends.  A  gentleman 
who  is  anxious — more,  indeed,  for  hU  atnuscmcnt  than  for  any  moral 
purjKJSe  —to  put  a  trick  upon  a  mu^r  trraHa^  or  rocotte  of  Senile, 
introduces  to  her  a  friend  of  his  who  jjretends  to  be  a  Biscayan, 
mimicking  the  bad  Spanish  of  that  country,  whereof  we  have  \ 
sample  set  in  the  mouthof  oncof  Don  Quixote's  earliest  antagornsts, 
He  is  described  hyhia  friend  as  a  buffalo,  with  a  face  like  that  ofcMic 
fiwalLowing  .t  pill,  a  little  of  an  ass,  something  of  a  fool,  and  a  hit  of 
a  drunk.ird,  This  fellow  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  con- 
federate, in  our  nc«*spapers  of  the  ]>rescnl  day,  just  come  up  from 
the  country  to  enjoy  himself  in  town,  with  a  handful  of  counterfeit 
sovereigns,  which  he — ^good,  simple  man  I — shows  as  part  of  iJie  inr 
heritanrc  left  him  by  an  old  aunt.  Him  tlie  cocolte  incontinenllj- 
determines  to  skin  like  a  cat.  She  lends  him  ten  crowns  on  :i  chain 
worth  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  chain  is  false,  but  a  facsimile  of 
it  in  gold  has  been  previously  tested  by  :i  jeweller  at  the  liisoayan's 
request.  Tlic  cocolte  inquires  about  the  false  chain  of  ilie  jeweHer, 
who,  supposing  it  the  same  with  that  he  had  seen,  declares  it,  without 
further  evamin-ition,  to  l>c  genuine  twenty-two  carat  gold.  Sr«on 
after  the  Biscaj-an,  under  the  pretext  of  having  received  a  summons 
to  attend  his  father's  death-bed,  a-^ks  for  the  chain,  offering  the  ten 
crowns  which  had  been  lent  In  him,  with  some  interest.  The  lidy 
produces  the  chain,  which  he  at  nncc  deHares  to  l>e  false,  ahd  not 
thai  he  had  left  with  her.  The  lady's  asseverations  and  oaths  are  to 
little  ptirpmc,  and  she  is  only  saved  from  lieing  carried  before  the 
justice,  from  whom  she  cnn  of  cmiree,  owing  to  her  profession,  only 
expect  injuslice,  by  a  forfeit  of  her  ten  crowns,  a  gift  of  six  more  to 
the  policeman,  and  a  supper  to  all  the  actors  in  the  piece.  Cenantes 
has  generally  observed  the  unil>'  of  action  in  his  entrem«es,  httt  in 
thiR  it  is  broken  by  an  episode  which,  though  it  has  no  connection 
with  ihe  main  story,  gives  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
wriiten.  A  pritpnatka  or  royal  edict  was  published  in  January  i6ii 
by  Philip  I  IT.  against  the  use  of  coaches,  which  had  l>een  brought  6ver 
from  Flanders  by  the  Princess  Marguerite,  wife  of  Don  Juan.  A 
lady  friend  of  the  leading  lady  of  the  interiude  speaks  of  this  tnlfcr- 
dicrion  with  no  lliile  dismay.  Ft  is  true  She  allows  thai  riding  on 
horseback  has  fallen  into  disuse,  smtt  sidowft  voviv^c.igCOitk'w.^^atVvi 
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ihemselves  up  in  n  coach  like  picrcs  of  nurat  in  a  pasty,  and  thai 
when  the  bnrf-galleys  fail  them  they  will  agstn  talce  to  riding  like 
ihtir  hoTimirabic  anrcstor';.  Hut  it  U  vcn-  hnrd  that  Women  like 
henclf  should  not  be  allowetl  to  ride  seated  m  the  poop  of  a  carriage, 
filling  it  from  side  to  side,  and  staring  at  cverjbody,  how  and  when 
•and  where  ihey  will.  She  is  only  consoled  by  her  friend's  reply, 
that  she  will  be  still  able  to  walk  the  sirecis  in  her  mantle  of  Sevillian 
crape,  and  her  new  clogs  with  their  silver  lines,  walking  and  mincing 
as  she  goes,  like  the  daughters  of  Zion  in  Isaiah's  prophecy  ;  nor, 
she  is  assured,  will  flics  be  Minting  to  snch  excellent  honey.  The 
musicians  come  in  at  the  end,  like  the  down  at  a  Christmas  i>anto- 
mime,  with  no  better  excuse  than  this :  "  We  have  heard  cver)'thing, 
and  here  we  are."  The  burden  of  the  concluding  ballad  is  that  the 
best-advised  woman  knows  little  or  noUiing. 

Hardly  more  complimenLiry  arc  the  lines  which  end  the  interlude  of 
the  **  Careful  Guardian,"  informing  us  that  women  always  choose  what 
is  worth  the  least.  In  this  graphic  and  witt)*  sketch  a  kitchen  scullion, 
the  very  cleanest  in  the  scullion's  calendar,  is  wooed  by  a  soldier  and 
a  sub-sacristan,  a  shabby  sub-sacristan  and  a  knamh  soldier  with 
ragged  robes  and  scarf  and  spy-glass.  The  ecclesiastic  has  given 
her  a  large  quince-jam  box  crammed  with  the  parings  of  the  sacred 
wafers,  white  as  very  snow,  besides  half  a  dozen  wax  candle-ends, 
also  white  as  ermine.  The  militar}-  suitor  has  nothing  to  offer  her 
save  tears  and  sighs  and  sobs.  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  add  that 
the  kitchen  vestal,  with  the  strong  common  sense  of  ber  sex,  prefers, 
under  these  circ^imstanccs,  the  goii»Ti  to  the  sword.  Bui  the  soldier 
will  not  quit  her  door.  Like  the  gardener's  dog,  as  the  Spaniards  say, 
he  cannot  eat  the  cabbage  himself,  but  he  will  lake  care  that  nobody 
else  eats  it.  He  turns  in  succession  out  of  the  street  in  which  the 
star  of  his  perdition  shines,  a  boy  begging  charily  for  the  oil  lamp  of 
Santa  I.ucia's  image,  a  vendor  of  cambric  lace  and  ribbons,  of  whom 
the  scullion  would  fain  purchase  some  edgings  for  shins,  and  a 
cobbler  who  brings  her  some  pallens,  of  which  the  gallant  soldier 
is  fain  to  take  charge,  offering  tlic  cobbler  an  old  looili-pick  as  a 
security.  Thus  docs  he  prevent  the  gnats  entering  the  cellar 
wherein  is  the  sweet  Htpior  of  his  content  Finally,  to  avoid  a  fight 
between  her  two  inamorait^  the  maid-servant  determines,  after  the 
exact  fashionable  amount  of  modL-st  maidenly  hesitation,  in  favour 
of  the  sub -sacristan,  who  has  previously  presented  her  with  a  sort  of 
schedule  declaratory  of  his  love,  and  dated  the  6th  of  ^^ay  i6i  i^thc 
day,  perhaps,  on  which  the  interlude  was  wnttet\ — ^Vtvtw.t'^.V'iV^^ 
heattf  hfs  understanding,  his  memory,  and  Vvs  N^i^\.    T^t  ^c^^ 
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place  in  the  piece  is  necessarily  preserved  by  ihe  soldier's  resolra 
not  to  quit  liis  station  before  his  mistress's  house,  remindbg  ihe 
reader  in  this  respect  of  a  play  once  offered  to  Rich,  the  manager 
of  Covent  Garden,  in  which  any  violation  of  the  same  unity  was 
eflectually  precluded  by  the  protagonist  being  tied  lo  the  leg  of  the 
table  during  the  nliole  entertainment. 

Tlie  action  of  the  interlude  of  ihe  "Election  of  the  Alcalde"  or 
Mayor  of  Daganzo  passes  in  a  coriMstor^'  assembled  and  met  together 
in  the  town  hall  of  Uiat  country  village.  }lerc,  before  the  local 
magnates,  four  candidates  for  the  yearly  ofSco  declare  solemnly  their 
respective  qualiBcations.  The  names  of  these  and  their  examiners 
may  be  quoted  as  samples  of  the  custom  in  Spain  as  in  England  of 
that  time,  of  coining,  with  little  or  no  change,  proper  out  of  common 
names.  The  former  are  Ham,  Crag,  Trog,  and  Vapours;  the 
latter  Sneeze,  Carob,  Pandore,  and  Hoof  The  candidates  for  the 
"  varc,"  as  Dryden  calls  it  in  bis  description  of  Sir  Stingsby  Bethel, 
are  all  country  bumplcins,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Frog,  of 
little  understanding.  In  the  same  condition  are,  with  the  exception 
of  their  forcuiuu,  Mr.  Hoof,  the  haclielor,  tlie  examining  com- 
mittee, to  one  of  which  body  we  arc  indebted  for  the  information 
that  heaven  can  do  what  it  pleases  without  any  one  being  able  to 
oppose  it,  especially  when  it  rains.  During  the  examination  Mr. 
Vapours,  a  man  who  can  mend  a  shoe  tike  a  tailor,  confesses  tliat  he 
is  unable  to  read,  nor,  as  he  baxsts,  can  it  be  proved  that  any  one  of 
the  Slock  of  the  Vapours  had  ever  so  little  judgment  as  to  set  himself 
to  Icam  chimeras  of  this  kind,  which  carry  men  to  the  stake  and 
women  to  the  Jlouse  of  Correction.  He  knows,  however,  matlers^of 
fiiT  more  exceeding  profit,  as,  for  example,  all  the  four  prayers  (what- 
ever  those  maybe),  which  be  gets  through,  as  he  tells  us,  half  a  dozen 
times  every  week.  Mr.  Ham  knows  his  letter?,  and  lias  been  engaged 
for  three  months  in  learning  the  alphabet,  which  indeed  he  hopes 
thoroughly  to  master  in  about  five  more.  He  professes  himself  an 
excellent  ploughman,  and  no  poor  Uacksmiih.  I^Ie  can  shoot  with  a 
cross-bow  like  Cicero,  and  were  it  not  that  he  aims  a  trille  too  much 
tOH'ards  the  left,  not  a  single  bird  would  sing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  all  this  he  adds  the  negative  qualifications  of  being  neither  deaf 
nor  blind.  Such  exceptional  recommendations  for  the  oRice  of 
mayor  are,  of  course,  extremely  desirable,  but  the  council  are  un- 
willing to  make  their  election  till  they  have  heard  the  vinues  of 
the  remaining  candidates.  Mr.  Crag,  in  his  own  opinion,  can  lend 
laws  to  L>i:urgus,  and  can  afford  to  treat  the  famous  Bartulus  in  a 
way  that  calls  down  upon  him  the  anxmadvciivo^  ol  >Xv&  cW^va. 
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Moreover,  he  has  over  five  dozen  wine  navours  stamped  upon  his 
palace,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  asked  to  test  ajar  of  wine,  declared 
it  tasted  of  wood,  leather,  and  iron.  When  the  jar  was  exhausted, 
0.  small  piece  of  wood  with  a  leather  thong  and  key  attached  was 
found  at  the  bottom.  This  man-cllous  instance  of  keenness  of 
judgment  is  recorded  also  in  the  second  part  of  *' Don  Quixote."  The 
reader  will  remember  how  Sancho,  on  tasting  some  Tsine  ol  Ciudad 
Real,  was  moved  to  declare  to  Tome  Cecial,  the  knight  of  the 
bachelor,  Sanson  Carrahco,  his  great  and  natural  instinct  as  a  taster 
of  nines,  how  by  smell  alone  lit;  could  tell  their  country,  lineage, 
flavour,  a{jc,  with  all  other  matters  appurtenant  to  them ;  and  no 
wonder,  indeed,  fur  had  he  not  on  his  father's  side  two  of  the  most 
excellent  judges  of  wine  in  all  La  Mancha?  On  a  day  they  \i*eTc 
asked  their  opinion  of  a  certain  butt.  One  tasted  the  butt,  the  other 
merely  smelt  it.  One  said  it  tasted  of  iron,  the  other  lliat  it  smelt 
of  leather.  The  owner  said  the  cask  M-as  clean,  the  liquor  un- 
adulterated. Time  went  by,  the  wine  was  sold  and  consumed,  when 
lo !  on  washing  out  the  butt,  a  scnall  key  was  found  hanging  by  a 
leather  thong.  Though,  in  a  more  civilised  country  and  in  a  later 
lime,  such  a  qualification  as  this  would  have  at  once  made  a 
magistrate  of  Mr.  Crag,  it  was,  in  the  barbarous  period  in  which 
Cervantes  wrote,  considered  insufficient.  The  last  candidate,  Mr. 
iTOg,  appears— a  man  with  such  a  remarkable  memory  that  he  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  famous  ancient  ballad  of  "Alva's  Dog" 
without  missing  a  word.  This  was  a  fellow  absurdly  unfitted  for 
magisteiial  functions.  lie  was  for  having  the  usual  thin  vare  of 
office  changed  into  a  stout  sapling  of  holm-oak,  two  fingers  in 
breadth  at  the  least,  so  as  not  to  bend  with  the  weight  of  a  purse  of 
ducats,  or  other  heavy  bribes.  He  was  for  making  magistrates  civil 
and  courteous,  and  not  allowing  them  to  dishononr  with  harsh 
words  the  unfortunate  man  brought  before  them  by  his  crimes.  He 
thought  the  magistrate's  insolence  sometimes  more  painful  than  the 
cruelty  of  his  sentence.  Power,  he  said,  should  not  destroy  politeness, 
nor  shcKild  the  prostration  of  the  prisoner  give  birth  to  pride  and 
arrogance  m  his  judge.  Sucli  another  madman  mms  this  Mr.  Frog  as 
Don  Quixote,  when  he  gave  his  advice  to  Sancho  about  to  exercise 
authority  in  the  island  of  Baralaria.  "  Do  not,  my  son,  ill-treat 
with  words  him  whom  it  is  thy  duty  to  chastise  with  deeds.  For  the 
unfortunate,  the  pain  of  punishment  is  sufficient  without  the  addition 
of  insult.  Consider  the  accused  set  before  thy  foot-stool  as  an  un- 
happy man,  subject  to  the  depraved  conditions  of  our  common  nature, 
*nd  ai  far  «  m^y  be,  without  injury  lo  Vi^s  i^Ntx^iTs.'sV^w  'CwjV^Vv^ 
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him  long-suflTcriiig  and  compassionate.  All  the  attributes,  indeed,  of 
God  are  et|ua],  but  His  attitbule  of  mercy,  in  such  eyes  as  ours,  is 
more  excellent  and  illustrious  than  His  attribute  of  juslicc"' 

Mr.  Hoof,  the  president,  is  about  to  give  his  vole  in  &vour  of 
this  last  candidate^  when  there  is  an  irruption  of  gipsies  and  num'el- 
lous  gipsy-girls,  which  prorogues  the  business  of  the  election  till  the 
morrow.  'ITie  gipsies  proceed  to  the  concluding  dance  and  song^* 
but  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  sub-sacristan,  who  takes 
upon  himself  to  fmd  fault  with  their  unseemly  procrastination  of  judi- 
cial procedure.  Mr.  Frog  is  indignant.  "  What  devil,"  he  cries,  "  has 
donned  your  tongue?  AVho  brings  you  here  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  justice?  Are  you  going  to  govern  the  State?  Busy  yourself 
about  your  church  bells  and  your  own  affairs,  and  don't  be  foradvising 
our  nilers,  who  know  better  than  we  what  they  ought  to  do.  \i  they. 
are  bad,  pray  to  God  for  their  improvement ;  if  good,  beseech  Him 
that  we  may  never  lose  them."  Well  may  one  of  the  judges  say  that 
Mr.  Frog  sings  better  than  a  dying  swan.  Without  longer  deby  a 
blanket  is  provided,  and  the  wTetchcd  ecclesiastical  meddler,  though 
he  threatens  excommunication  to  ever>-  one  who  touches  a  hair  of 
it,  is  lightly  tossed  up  to  the  stars.  He  leaves  the  chapter  in  sadness, 
but  with  increased  sagacity,  determining  to  sew  up  his  mouth  with  a 
couple  of  cobbler's  ends  for  the  future.  Here  is  a  verse  translated, 
which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  songs  which  conclude  the  en- 
tremeses.  It  is  sung  by  one  of  the  marvellous  gipsy-girls  while 
dancing  :  "  As  the  winds  change,  and  as  the  boughs  change  also, 
which,  naked  in  winter,  are  clothed  in  summer  time  ;  so  we  too  will 
change  out  dances  ever>-  moment,  for  in_  women  changing  there  is 
nothing  new  nor  strange."  The  song  is  urittcn  in  the  usual  octa\ 
measure,  the  rest  of  the  piece  bciug  in  easy  hcndccasyllabics.  The3 
subject  is  little  likely  to  lose  interest  for  us,  so  long  as  our  petty 
purochial  meetings,  say  for  the  choice  of  a  churchwarden,  are  distin- 
guialicd  by  their  present  generosity,  couric;^,  and  intelligence. 

The  puns  and  verbal  errors,  which  constitute  much  of  the  humour 
of  all  the  interludes,  are  in  this  exceptionally  fretjncnt.  Mr.  L'arob  is  a 
near  relation  uf  souic  of  Shakespeare's  clowns,  in  defying  the  mailer  fctf 
a  tricksy  word,  and  a  direct  ancestor  of  Mrs.  ISfalaprop  in  his  parts 
speech.  As  for  the  puns,  they  are  more  permissible  in  a  farce  than  in' 
the  mouth  of  Hamlet  who  complains  of  being  too  mudi  i'lJiesun.orof 
Shylock  when  he  declares  his  impious  daughter  damned  for  quittmg 
her  dam. 

Iti  the  other  versa  interlude,  called  tlie  *' Bully  Widoft-er,'  the 
pUyci  oi  the  titJe-role  is  odo  Ttamv^oa,  &  Kinssat  aoQ.\«vit^  »n 
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our  of  collusion.  He  is  introduced  loudly  and  bitterly  lamenting 
the  death  of  PericoDO,  his  partner,  and  that  of  all  his  bully  band. 
Her  age  was  thirty-two  years  for  her  friends  and  neighbours,  but, 
as  a  tualter  of  iact,  she  was  fifty-six.  She  was,  however,  able,  with 
a  woman's  address,  to  convert  curls  of  silver  into  curls  of  gold. 
The  issues  iii  her  arms  and  legs  made  her  a  very  Araiijuei  ;  she  had 
five  true  teclii  and  a  do^en  false  ones,  but  wiijial  was  green  as  a  jujube 
tree,  and  healthy  as  a  wild  peax.  Tauiarisk-water  nould  have  kept 
her  alive,  if  she  had  only  followed  her  physician's  advice  and  dnink  it 
regularly  for  seventy  years.  To  Tiajujiago.s,  owing  to  her  power  of 
beguiling  the  public  of  pence,  she  was  a  well  of  gold,  a  mine  of  Potosi. 
>ut  she  has  left  him,  alas  !  for  ever,  and  gone — and  this  is  the  worst 
it — he  cannot  imagine  where.  He  is  unable  definitely  to  declare  her 
veaue  in  that  other  life.  In  his  sorrow  he  appears  on  the  stage  in  deep 
mourning.  Cer^'a^tes  seems  to  have  intended  a  satire  on  this  very 
proper  and  sensible  token  of  respect  far  the  dead,  which  at  once 
iriches  the  honest  haberdasher,  and  goes  far  to  console  the  lamenting 
widow  with  the  conviction  that  her  chance  of  getting  another  husband 
is  in  no  degree  lessened  by  her  wearing  another  gown  made  in  the 
latest  fashion.  ''  What ! "  says  this  ruffian  Trampagos,  with  a  sense  of 
the  manners  of  good  society,  and  some  sittings  of  erudite  allusion, 
which  the  reader  unaccustomed  to  the  Spanish  rogue,  as  he  i$  re- 
flectcd  in  Spanish  noveb  and  plays,  will  much  admire — "  tvhat  1  am  I  a 
caynum,  a  carib,  a  cannibal,  a  barbarous  Zoilus,  a  troglodyte,,  an  an- 
thropophagite, or  a  Polypheme,  that  I  should  attire  myself  in  any  other 
in  a  time  of  such  ousiortune  ?  "  Therefore  is  this  sun  of  ras- 
aJity,  covered  with  a  shadow  and  cloud_  of  baize  ;  he  has  luin^  _his 
two  lamps  into  limbecks,  and  weeps  more  than  half  a  dozen  washer- 
omen.  Only  a  fencing-bout  can  lessen  his  pain,  and  he  is  about  to 
Ipplythis  anodyne  to  himself  with  Che  assistance  of  one  of  his  buffers 
or  roughs,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  c^  three  ladies. 
These  are  the  Misses  Stray,  Spruce,  and  Watcrwagtail.  Encouraged  by 
Uicir  arguments,  he  seeks  among  them  a  successor  to  the  peerless 
Pcricuna.  Some  slight  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  is  unfortunately  the 
result.  Miss  Spruce  is  moved  to  compare  the  face  of  the  Water- 
wagtail  to  a  quince  with  the  quartan  ague,  a  compliment  which 
that  lady  retorts  by  declaring  that  the  complexion  of  Miss  Spruce— 
a  maiden,  a^  we  arc  eUcAhcre  informed,  swxelcr  scented  than  the 
laDgc-Qower— is  litUe  if  at  all  superior  to  ^  mass  of  ill-kiicaded 
,ougtu  -  a"  hurlyburljf  eiisues,  and  a  policeman  or  dog-tick — one  of 
many  synonyms  in  Spanish  slanj^-^jipears  in  the  distance;  but, 
fsTxamju^os,  be  .wll  not  ^'^neak,  fpi  Uc:-\i^\xt%Ti'^%>^\%!>^itA. 
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Fiunlly  the  widower  sc-Iects  Miss  Spruce  10  supply  the  place — vac.inl, 
alas !  but  a  single  afternoon — of  the  accompUshed  Pericona.  The 
nuptials  are  to  be  celebrated  at  once,  and  the  bereaved  one  pledge^ 
without  any  apparent  sorrow,  his  whole  suit  of  mourning  for  a  sack 
of  wine.  After  the  smell  of  the  wine  come  the  musicians,  and 
one  Escorraman,  a  well-known  character  to  the  student  of  Queveda 
He  enters  on  the  stage  in  a  convict  dress  and  with  chains  about  him, 
having  escaped  from  the  galleys  and  made  a  vow  to  hang  both  bis 
raiment  and  his  fetters  on  the  holy  walls  of  a  certain  hermitage, 
as  Horace  hung,  metaphorically,  his  ivei  weeds,  after  escaping  ship- 
wreck from  tlie  love  of  PjTrha,  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  the  great 
God  of  Sea.  This  guest  dances  several  figures,  eacli  one  of  which 
has  now  becume  a  matter  of  antiquarian,  if  any,  interest,  and  tlie 
hero  of  the  piece  congratubtes  himself  that  his  marriage  feast  has 
been  better  celebrated  than  that  of  Orlando. 

This  interlude  is  distinguished  by  its  vivacity,  and  the  leading  part 
is  especially  worthy  of  competition  among  the  Farandula,  the  old 
Castilian  name  for  a  company  of  actors.  It  is  plentifully  salted  with 
slang,  and  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  novel  of  Rinconete  and 
Cortadillo  33  the  early  dramatic  sketch  of  Milton  to  "  Paradise  Lost" 
As  a  drama  it  is  not  defective;  the  incidents  arc  amusing  and  not  dis. 
connected.  The  pearls  are  pretty,  and  they  are  happily  strung,  his 
not  here  as  in  some  of  Cervantes'  pieces,  where  the  events  have  no 
greater  natural  relationship  thaji  the  figures  which  sometimes  meet 
on  a  sign-board,  or  the  diverse  commodities  which  decorate  the  shop 
window  of  a  village  grocer.  The  whole  piece  is  compact  of  knavery, 
and  there  is  no  soup^&n  of  antagonistic  hon£sty  to  spoil  it,  like  (he 
pepper  in  the  cream  tarts  of  Bedreddin. 

"  What  devil  has  donned  your  tongue  ? "  asks  Mr.  Frog  of  the 
!(ub-sacristan  in  the  "  Election  of  the  Alcalde"  in  the  little  village  of 
Toledo ;  and  the  saine  <iucstion  is  asked  with  at  least  equal  reason  in 
the  "  Two  Talkers."  He  of  whom  it  is  asked  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  Arib-totclian  Doctor  Pancrace  in  "  Le  Martage  Forrtf  "  of  Moli^re. 
As  PancracCj  by  the  various  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
drives  Sganarellc  to  despair  and  casting  of  stones,  so  docs  his  pre- 
decessor Orlando  make  Sanniento  or  Vine-shoot,  in  the  hope  thai 
one  babbler  may  cure  another,  introduce  him  to  his  wife.  The 
lightest  touch  sets  off  Orlando  Ukeanalarum  bell.  On  the  merest  hint 
from  Sanniento,  he  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing.  He  is  pei^ 
sistcnt  as  a  tly  on  a  hot  aAemoon  of  August.  He  dilates  upon  the 
three  faculties  of  the  soul.  Alexander  the  Great,  the  loiters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  Catiline  conspiracy  of  Terence,  the  virtues  of  wine,  tfae 
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clve  peers  of  France,  and  Queen  Penlhesilea.  The  unhappy 
hearer  at  last  desires  him  to  go  to  the  devil.  "Devil,  wid  your 
orship/*  replies  Orlando,  "  and  your  worsliip  said  well.  For  ihe 
evil  tempts  us  mtJi  sundry  temptations,  and  of  these  temptations  ihe 
flesh  is  the  greatest.  Flesh  is  not  fish  ;  fish  is  phlegmatic.  The  phleg- 
matic are  not  choleric  ;  choleric  is  one  of  llic  four  dements  of  which 
man  is  composed  ;  the  others  are  blood,  phlegm,  and  melancholy. 
Melancholy  is  not  joy,  for  joy  consists  in  the  having  of  money. 
Money  makes  the  man  ;  men  arc  not  beasts  .  .  ."  And  upon  this 
Sarroiento  introduces  him  to  his  wife.  That  garrulous  lady  makes 
loud  lamentation,  what  lime  she  cannot  get  in  a  word.  "  He  shall  be 
my  gue^t,"  s:iys  the  now  exultant  Sanniento,  when  requested  to  remove 
jiiui  in  five  miimlcs, — "  he  shall  be  my  guest  for  seven  yc.irs."  Where- 
Ipon  his  wife  displays  the  colours  of  defeat  by  hanging  out  her 
,e  and  faints  away.  \\\  Alguacil,  who  is  almost  as  much  a 
ity  as  a  musician  in  an  entremes,  comes  in  search  of  Orlando, 
ho  has  added  petty  larceny  to  loquacity,  to  his  multitude  of  words 
sin.  The  husband  hides  him  under  some  mats.  The  wife,  sup- 
posing her  rival  toliavc  bctn  removed,  resolves  to  give  herself  wordy 
tisfaciion  for  her  compulsory  silence.  '*  Silence  1  said  your  wor- 
lip,"  cries  the  inepressible  Orlando,  poking  his  head  from  under 
,e  mats,  "and  your  worship  said  well.  For  silence  has  ever  been 
'.tisert  by  the  wise,  and  these  sometimes  speak,  and  sometimes  are 
ilcnt,  seeing  that  there  is  a  time  to  be  silent  and  a  tiine  to  speak, 
ihI  silence  gives  consent,  and  consent  .  .  .  ."  But  here  the  wife 
considers  it  necessary  to  commence  dusting  the  mats.  Orlando  lifts  up 
a  waihng,  which  belniys  him  to  the  Algiiacil,  who  is  prevented  from 
rrying  him  off  to  prison  only  by  his  promise  to  cure  the  Alguacil's 
i^'ife,  who  unhappily  is  also  sick  of  the  same  infirmity,  hypertrophy  of 
the  tongue,  'ihe  interlude  concJudes,  of  course,  with  the  inalienable 
music  and  obbligalo  rhymes,  wherein  an  epitaph  is  composed  for 
Orlando,  to  the  effect  that,  when  dead,  he  will  not  be  so  silent  as  he 
was  talkative  when  alive.  An  opera,  "  Les  Bavards,"was  represented 
some  few  years  back  at  the  JloufTes-Parisiens,  with  the  music  ot 
.Offenbach,  wbirh  .idlicred  pretty  closely  to  this  entremes. 
\  Of  the  two  remaining  farces  which  have  been  printed  with  the 
entremescsof  Cervantes,  the  "  l^risonof  Se^'ille"  and  Ihe"  Hospital  of 
Ihe  Ill-humouTcd,"  there  has  been  much  critical  doubt  as  to  the 
paternity.  The  latter  is  the  more  worthy  of  him.  It  represents  the 
examination  by  a  Rector,  Doctor,  and  Secrelar)-  of  certain  ill-hu- 
moured, whimsical  hypochondriacs,  poiirUos,  for  admisuon.  \.q  \y\'£. 
hospital  esL-iblisbert  in  their  behoof.  The  vauova  \iw!-.w.\a  ^m&  "w. 
roL.  cci.    so.  1804.  H  n 
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succession  before  the  boarJ.  One,  wilh  the  familiar  nonie 
Canizares,  is  sick  of  (he  sight  of  man,  and  becomes  moth  eaten  at 
the  appearance  of  an  individual  who  insists  on  wearing  slippers  in  ihe 
dogdays.  This  person,  it  turns  out,  has  been  appointed  to  an  offke 
for  which  Caiiizares  nas  himself  a  candidate.  Another  patient  \\ 
unable  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  because  of  certain  ill-conoeivcd 
couplets  in  some  Christmas  carols,  which  seem  to  have  been  in 
Cervantes*  time,  as  in  our  own,  about  equally  compact  of  irreverence 
and  absurdity.  The  Rector  remarks  (hat  probably  the  author's  brains 
were  frozen  by  the  season  of  their  composition.  Another  |utient  i^ 
outraged  by  those  who  cat  with  bibs.  For  this  ])aticnt  the  Rector 
recommends — it  is  not  easy  to  sec  on  what  thcnii>cutic  principle— a 
clyster  of  poets'  brains.  But  the  Secretary  objects  tliat  of  these  there 
arc  not  in  all  the  world  enough  tu  fill  lulf  a  nutshell.  The  next 
patient  is  aggrieved  because  a  pretty  girl  has  fallen  in  love  wth  .i 
Uiid-headed  gentleman  wearing  an  cyc-glass.  Then  comes  one  lifting 
up  his  \'oice  against  large  noses,  whicti  occupy  the  whole  of  a  narrcw 
street,  and  necessitate  handkerchiefs  not  unlike  a  ship's  sails.  This 
patient  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  wdl-known  satire  of  Que\'edo. 
At  last  a  marncJ  couple  appears.  Curiously  enough,  they  cannot 
agree.  "  Black  eyes  are  all  the  fashion,  and  v\\s  wife  has  blue,"  sap 
the  husband.  "  Your  mouth  is  as  wide  as  a  portable  oven,"  rejoins 
the  wife.  'Hicn  the  Doctor  becomes  ill-humoured  at  the  bad  taste  of 
the  woman  who  has  wedded  a  man  like  a  beetle,  and  is  elected  to 
the  hos[)ital  by  the  Rector,  who  in  his  turn  becomes  ill-humoured  at 
this  want  of  sense  in  the  Doctor,  and  is  elected  by  the  Secretary.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Secretary  elects  the  blue-eyed  wife,  who  has  become  ill- 
humoured  at  the  want  of  respect  shown  by  hhn  to  his  Rector.  And 
the  Secretar)',  becoming  ill-humoured  at  the  calmne«  with  which  the 
hiisband  contemplates  his  wife's  condition,  is  in  his  turn  elected  by 
llie  husband,  who,  remaining  alone  like  j^farius  at  the  ruins  of 
Cartluige,  consoles  himself  with  the  concluding  song  to  the  usual 
guitar  accompaniment.  Part  of  this  song  is  an  admirable  exponent 
of  the  philosophy  of  indilTerentism.  The  burden  is,  *'  Let  none 
become  ill-humoured  at  the  actions  of  others."  "  lafe,"  sings  the 
solitary  husband,  "  is  like  a  game  at  cards,  in  which  each  has  his  own 
value,  great  or  small,  and  plays  his  oi\ti  ]>art.  I.ei  us  therefore 
allow  everyone  to  live  after  his  own  fashion,  however  mistaken  it 
hiay  seem  to  us.  I-et  lhecomi>anion  of  those  that  feed  on  barley" — 
an  elegant  Oriental  equivalent  for  an  ass — "  boast  himself  to  be 
dnmken  with  the  waters  of  Hippocrene"  The  original  here  makes 
use  of  an  expression  more  powerfvA  \juv  Xt-ss  icttuv.    '■'■  \jtf». «.  •wi^jtsani 
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w\  the  fece  nf  a  fiend  imagine  herself,  with  the  aid  of  rouge  and 

pearl-powder,  to  be  an  angel Follow  my  example  :  when  I  find 

two  men  fighting  in  the  street,  I  lock  up  my  sword.  I  do  not  annoy 
myself  because  the  situcy  astrologer  lies  in  his  almanac.  Let  it 
Tain  on  my  new  shoes  in  the  noon-day  sunshine,  a  marvellous 
mishap  !  I^t  my  coat  prove  a  misfit  after  ray  tailor  has  cabbaged 
half  my  cloth.  Let  my  comedy  be  a  success,  or  let  folks  say  it  is 
Tubbish.  Let  them  come  to  see  it,  or  let  them  keep  oway.  Let 
them  listen  to  it  in  silence,  or  diatter  incessantly,  I  shall  nut 
become  ill-humoured,  nor,  though  they  call  me  a  &att  dried  cofl-flsli, 
put  a  conclusion  to  my  content."  This  character  of  a  Roger 
Bontemps  of  Spain  is  excellently  amplified  by  a  companion  of 
Cervantes  in  Serilte,  Ruii  de  Alarcon,  in  his  famous  comedy  of 
"  Don  Domingo  de  Don  Bias."  Don  Domingo  abounds  in  other 
eccentricities  such  as  eating  only  when  hungry,  and  not  because  a 
clock  strikes,  drcs^iing  for  comfort,  and  not  for  fashion  ;  bttt,  on  one 
occasion  when  the  Prince  has  invited  htm  to  take  part  in  a  bull- fight, 
he  uses  almost  the  same  words  a^  the  character  (|Uoled  in  the 
Kntremcs  :  "  In  wh.it  have  I  offended  him,  itial  lie  should  wish  to  see 
me  rolling  on  the  ground?  The  maii  who  exi>oses  hU  life  without 
necessity  is  a  fool.  To  avoid  all  risk,  I  never  attempt  to  make  peace 
between  two  street  brawlers.  Why  should  I  interfere  with  a  bull  who 
has  done  me  no  liann  ? "  He  is  not,  however,  deficient  in  courage 
when  the  pundonor  requires  it,  as  the  sequel  shows. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  *'  Prison  of  Seville,"  an  entremes  of  tlic 
genre  picaresque,  conaijls  in  its  representation  of  the  manners  and 
custom:,  of  criminals,  in  letters  of  ancient  slang  which  it  is  seldom 
easy  to  decipher.  Familiarity  with  this  slang,  of  which  there  are 
many  instances  in  the  works  of  Cervantes,  was  the  only  passport  into 
La  Ifam/sa^  or  the  Fraternity  of  Bullies.  He  who  excelled  ui  il  was 
called  Black,  to  a  novice  the  name  of  Hltite  was  given.  A  very 
short  sample  of  it  will  probably  suffice  Uie  most  inquisitive.  Here  is 
tlie  description,  set  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  comrades,  of  the  first 
character  in  the  "Prison  of  Seville."  He  was  "  llic  little  ciovkii  of 
giants,  Murcians,  early  risers,  bristles,  pumpkins,  eagles,  eaglets, 
tricks,  jests,  discoveries,  lights,  nccdle-makers,  and  sliuc-horns."  All 
these  terms  have,  of  course,  a  second  intention.  Bristles,  for  instance, 
are  thieves  provided  with  knives ;  needle-makers  are  burglars,  men 
who  make  a  hole  in  a  wall  cither  to  get  in  or  to  get  cut  ;  and  shoe 
boms  are  the  servants  of  the  society.  The  interlude  gives  a  lively 
account  of  certain  curious  preliminaries  lo  a  ct\tn\vvsX^  f(.t^M\,\Q».. 
Thejf  are  treated  in  a  grapliic  style,  anO  wete  ?\o\^\i>!k^y._'Cft<:tftV^V^^ 
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The  reader 
where  all  incon 


the  author's  own  experience  as  an  eye-wiincss. 
remember  that  it  was  this  very  prison  of  Seville, 
veniencc  holds  its  scat,  and  where  every  unhappy  ootsc  nukes  its 
h-ibitation,"  vhich  knew  Cervantes  for  one  of  its  inmates  at  the 
close  of  the  i6th  ccDtur)*,  and  w^  tlie  birtb  place  of  the  renowned 
Don  Quixote.  The  curtain  rises  to  the  confused  noise  of  fetters 
and  guitars.  Paisano,  the  protagonist,  and  two  of  his  associates,  lacn 
whom  he  honours  with  the  appellation  of  Galictan  jackdaws,  are  dis- 
rovcred  singing  songs  concerning  their  captivity,  in  a  spirit  venr  far 
difl'erent  from  that  of  the  daughters  of  Zion.  Tire^l  of  music,  they 
next  occupy  tlicir  leisure  with  cards,  staking  such  garments  as  they 
possess,  till  at  last  one  unhicky  wight  is  all  but  reduced  to  the  cariicsi 
fashion  of  apparel.  *'  If  I  lose  this  bout,"  he  cries,  bewailing  his 
ill-fortune,  "  nought  remains  for  me  but  to  retire  to  iny  ranch, 
and  amy  myself  with  a  fig-leaf."  Enter  the  Alcalde  to  read  Id 
Paisano  his  sentence  of  death  ;  lie  is  politely  but  urgently  requested 
by  the  condemned  one  not  to  jnteimpt  the  deal.  The  worthy  magis- 
trate is  shocked  at  such  disgraceful  levity.  At  last  he  is  permitted 
to  read,  what  time  Paisano  calmly  continues  shuflling.  Little  con- 
cerned is  he,  indeed,  about  his  fate,  either  in  the  present  or  the  futnir. 
*'Me  tvy,"  he  says  in  his  own  reverent  language,  '*  me  ivy  a  p<rtKrHat 
ccnel  Sanpitcmo"  Two  ladies,  whom  lie  compliments  with  the  title 
of  bujarras,  come  to  see  him  for  the  last  time.  One  of  these,  his 
latest  love,  he  leaves  as  a  legacy  to  a  surviving  friend.  "  When  I 
give  up  my  soul,"  says  he,  "  let  her  give  up  her  body."  The  other 
lady  he  also  endeavours  to  console  witl;  the  offer  of  a  substituted 
husband  ;  but  she,  with  a  woman's  forethought,  has  already,  he  finds 
to  his  extreme  disgust,  provided  herself  with  such  an  article.  This 
is  an  excellent  but  ancient  piece  of  humour.  In  the  next  scene 
Paisano  appears  clothed  in  the  condemned  dress,  the  white  gown  of 
charit)',  with  a  cross  in  hla  hand,  surrounded  by  alt  his  fellow- 
prisoners — as  many,  says  Cervantes,  as  can  be  got  on  the  stage — 
holding  lightefl  cindles,  and  singing  litanies  in  a  loud  voice.  The 
chief  of  these,  after  some  little  modest  dispute  as  to  who  is  the  chief, 
makes  Paisano  what  the  I'Vench  call  a  compliment  de  coitdole- 
an(e.  The  condemned  replies  with  proper  courtesy,  alluding  inci- 
dentally to  some  kind  offices  which  he  would  have  performed  for 
the  magistrate,  lawyer,  and  others  concerned  in  his  condemna* 
lion,  had  he  once  escaped  from  the  purgatory  of  the  gaol  to  the 
heaven  of  the  highway.  These  posthumous  benefits  he  is  compelled 
to  delegate  to  his  successor.  At  the  last  moment  he  is  reprieved, 
solely,  apparently,  to  introduce  tV\c  TtiM4\c,  atiA  "ftv*;  «>'^l(,,  wA  ^t 
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dance,  and  the  noisy  mirth,  and  the  fleering  jollity  which  furms,  as 
the  reader  h.is  perhaps  observed,  the  established  end  of  an  cntremes. 
C<.'r\'antes,  like  Dryden,  had  his  Dalilahs  of  the  stage,  and  these 
conclusions  were  of  them.  But  he  managed  generally  to  keep  clear 
of  the  final  cudgelling,  which  he  expressly  condemns,  not  only  in  the 
Grand  Sultana,  but  by  a  passage  in  his  novel  of  the  "  Colloquy  ot 
the  Two  Oogs,'  in  which  Berganza,  one  of  the  dogs,  having  entered 
the  service  of  a  stage  manager,  becomes  a  great  mtremista,  and  with 
a  bridle  of  selvage  is  taught  to  attack  any  obnoxious  character. 
'■  So,"  says  he  to  his  companion  Scipio,  "  as  these  interludes  usually 
end  in  cudgellings,  they  used  to  hiss  me  on,  and  I  attacked  and  ill* 
treated  everybody  indiscriminately,  lliereby  causing  no  little  laughter 
among  the  JlUteraie,  and  making  much  money  for  my  master." 

If  these  customary  conclusions  were  an  integral  part  of  these 
minor  pieces  of  Cervantes,  and  not  mere  tags  and  gagii  to  please  the 
groundlings,  they  might  account  in  some  degree  fur  the  oblivion  into 
which  his  interludes  have  long  since  fallen,  an  oblivion  of  whicli 
tlie  cause  is  not  easily  ascertained.  Even  though,  with  Don  Bias 
Nasarre,  wc  regard  all  the  dramatic  works  of  Cer^'antes  as  |)arodics 
of  the  stage  plays  of  his  time,  the  forte,  felicity,  and  fire  of  these 
dwarf  burlesques  will  be  none  the  less  apparent.  Sancho  may  liavc 
been  intended  as  a  mock  of  squires,  hut  he  is  none  the  less  amusing. 
True,  there  will  not  be  found  in  any  of  these  entrcmescs  that  inane 
and  exaggerated  imitation  of  low  actions  and  vulgar  words  which,  as 
some  ill-natured  critics  a.ssert,  is  alone  able  to  awake  the  interest  of 
the  vast  majority  of  a  modern  audience.  But,  m  revanche^  we  shall 
hear  &implc  and  iamiliar  lang\iage.  and  taste  in  its  purity  the  old  and 
true  Castilian  idiom.  The  plots,  though  slight,  are  novel  and  instruc- 
tive, the  character  is  carefully  distinguished,  the  dialogue  naturally 
expressed.  Wise  saws  and  modern  instances,  witty  proverbs  and 
maxims  of  morality,  meet  the  attentive  eye  on  every  page.  The 
cntremcscs  of  Cervantes  will  bear  examination,  and  not  mike  u$ 
wonder  in  a  second  reading  what  we  could  find  in  them  in  the  first  to 
admire.  Fine  and  white  and  well-coined,  like  the  money  which  the 
iotig-bcarded  old  man  gave  to  the  barber's  brother,  Alcouz,  for  his 
daily  supply  of  mutton,  they  will  not  appear  on  after  inspection  as 
clipped-round  leaves.  Their  subjects  are  light  but  valuable,  their 
workmanship  small  but  exact.  They  resemble  those  engraved  gems 
of  the  once  famous  Pyigoteles,  of  whom  we  now  know  nothing  save 
that  to  him  alone  was  accorded  by  Alexander  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting his  august  features  on  rings  of  rubyjor  ama^^^X^tiS  wi'^kj-k^-u 
0T  cawclian. 
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D EG  EN  ERA  TION. 

IT  cannot  b«  g^iinsaid  that  a  survey  of  Ihe  6etds  of  life  around  us 
impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  the  general  tendencies  of 
living  nature  gravitate  towards  progression  and  iroprovcmcnt,  and 
arc  modelted  on  lines  which,  as  Von  Bacr  long  ago  rcroarlted,  lead 
from  the  genera)  or  simple  towards  the  definite  siiecial  and  complex. 
This  much  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  ordinary  courses  of  life 
substantiate  the  aphorism  that  progress  from  low  grades  and  humble 
ways  is  the  law  of  the  organic  universe  that  hems  us  in  on  every 
side,  and  of  which,  indeed,  we  ourselves  form  part.  The  growth 
of  planl-lire,  which  runs  concurrently  with  the  changing  seasons 
of  the  year,  impresses  this  fact  upon  us,  and  the  history  of  anima] 
development  but  repeats  the  tale.  From  seed  to  seed-leaf,  from 
seed-leaf  to  stem  and  leaves,  from  simple  leaves  to  Huwer,  and  from 
ilowcr  to  fruit,  there  is  exhibited  a  natural  progress  la  plant  existence, 
which  tcsti6es  eloquently  enough,  by  analog)-  at  least,  lo  the  existence 
of  like  tendencies  in  .ill  other  forms  of  life.  Similarly,  in  the  animal 
host,  progressive  change  is  seen  to  convert  that  which  is  Uterall/ 
at  first  "  without  form  and  void  "  into  the  definite  stiucture  of  the 
organism.  A  minute  speck  of  protoplasm  on  the  surface  of  the  ^g 
— a  speck  that  is  indistinguishable,  in  so  far  as  its  matter  is  con- 
cerned, from  the  mattrits  of  the  animalcule  of  the  pool — is  the  germ 
of  the  bird  of  the  future.  Day  by  day  the  forces  and  powers  of 
development  weave  the  protoplasm  into  cells,  and  the  cells  into  bone 
and  muscle,  sinew  and  nerve,  heart  and  brain.  In  due  season  the 
form  of  the  higher  vertebrate  is  evolved,  and  progressive  change  is 
once  more  illustrated  before  the  waiting  eyes  of  life'Scicncc.  But 
Ihe  full  meaning  of  most  problems  which  life-science  presents  to 

I  view  is  h.ird3y  gained  by  a  merely  cursory  inspection  of  what  may  be 
called  the  normal  side  of  things.  The  by-paths  of  dcvelopmeot— 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  its  beaten  tracks— reveal  guiding  clue* 
and  traces  of  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  progress  in  question  kis  come 
to  p.iss.  So,  nlso,  the  side  avenues  of  biology  ojicn  up  nciv  phases  of, 
it  may  be,  the  main  question  at  issue,  and  may  reveal,  as  in  the 
present  fnsfnnce,  an  interesting  tcvctw  \ci  vVc  ?L"vy:tVs  -wee  a^  fitst 
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deem  of  sole  and  [varamount  importance.  For  example,  a  casual 
siudy  of  the  fects  of  animal  development  is  well  calculated  to  show 
that  life  is  not  all  progress,  and  that  it  includes  retrogression  as  well 
as  advance.  Physiological  history'  can  readily  be  proved  to  tend  in 
many  cases  towards  backsliding,  instead  of  reaching  forwards  and 
upwards  lo  higher  levels.  This  latter  tendency,  beginning  now  to 
be  better  recognised  in  biologj*  than  of  late  years,  can  readily  be 
shotvn  to  exercise  no  unimportant  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
animals  and  pl.mts.  In  truth,  life  at  large  must  now  be  regarded  as 
existing  between  two  great  tendencies — the  one  progressive  and 
advancing,  the  other  retrogressive  and  degenerating.  Such  a  view  of 
matters  may  ser\e  lo  explain  many  tilings  in  living  histories  which 
have  hitherto  been  rt^rded  as  somewhat  occult  and  dinkult  of 
iludon  \  whilst  we  may  likewise  discover  that  tlic  coexistence  of 
progress  and  retrogression  is  a  fact  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
lucid  opinions  and  teachings  concerning  the  origin  uf  living  things 
which  we  owe  tu  the  genius  of  Darwin  and  his  disciples. 

A  fundamental  axiom  of  modern  biology  declares  that  in  the 
development  of  a  living  being  wc  may  discern  a  panoramic  unfolding, 
more  or  less  complete,   of  its  descent.      *'  Development   repeal.«s 
descent "  is  an  aphorism  which  cultured  biology  has  everywhere  writ 
large  over  its  portals.     Rejecting  this  view  of  what  development 
teaches,  the  phases  through  which  animals  and  plants  pass  in  the 
course  of  tlieir  progress  from  the  germ  to  the  adult  stage  present 
themselves  to  view  as  simply  meaningless  facts  and  useless  freaks  and 
vagaries  of  nature.     Accepting  the  idea — favoured,  one  may  add,  by 
every  circumstance  of  life-science  — much  lliat  was  before  wholly 
inexplicable  becomes  plain  and  readily  understood.    And  the  view 
thai  A  living  being's  development  Js  really  a  quick  aJid  oflcii  abbre- 
viated summary  of  its  evolution  and  descent,  both  receives  support 
from  and  gives  countenance  to  tlic  general  conclusion  that  life's 
forces  lend  as  a  rule  toivards  progress,  but  likewise  exhibit  retrogres- 
sion and  degeneration.    If  a  Uving  being  is  found  to  begin  Its  history, 
as  all  animals  and  plants  commence  their  existence,  as  a  speck  of 
living  jelly,  comparable  to  the  animalcule  of  the  pool,  it  is  a  fair  and 
logical  inference  that  the  organisms  in  question  have  descended  from 
lowly  beings,  whose  simplicity  of  structure  is  repeated  in  the  primitive 
nature  of  tlie  germ.     If,  to  quote  anolher  illustration,  the  placid  frog 
of  to-day,  aAer  passing  through  its  merely  protoplasmic  stage,  apjiean, 
before  us  in  the  likeness  of  a  gill-brca thing  fish  (Fig.  i),  the  assump- 
tion is  plain  and  warranLiblc  that  the  frog  race  has  descended  from 
some  primitive  fish  stock,  whose  likeness  is  ityxoAucfci  m'Oa  ^t 
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or  less  exactness  in  the  tadpoles  of  the  ditdies.     Or  if,  to  cite  y 

another  example,  ninn  and  his  neighbour  (quadrupeds  (Fig.  a),  birds, 

.--^^  and  reptiles,  which 
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never    breathe   by 
gills  at  any  period  of 
their  existence,  are 
found   in   an  early 
stage    of    develop- 
ment    lo     possess 
.    "gill-arches"    (^ 
,  such  as  wc  naturally 
expect  lo  see,  and 
such  as  wc  find  ia 
\  the     6shes     thcni- 
J  selves,   the   deduc* 
■'■'■■  tion      Uiat      these 
higher  animals  ore 
descended  from  gill. 
bearing  or   aquatic 
ancestors  admits  of 
no  denial.     On  any 
other    theory,    tlw 


existence  of  gill-arches  in  the  young  of  an  animal  tvliich  never 
possesses  gills  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  inexplicable  freak  of  nature— 
a  dictunn  which,  it  is  needless  lo  remark,  belong?  lo  an  era  one 
might  well  term  prescienlific,  in  comparison  with  the  "sweetnets 

and  light  "  of 
these  latter  days. 
Hanging  very 
closely  on  the 
aphorism  respect- 
ing development 
and  its  meaning, 
is  another  bio- 
logical      axiom, 

well-mgh  as  important  as  the  former.  If  de\'elopment  teaches 
that  life  has  been  and  still  is  progressive  in  its  ways,  and  thai 
the  simpler  stages  in  an  animal's  history  represent  the  conditions 
of  its  eatUcst  ancestors,  it  is  a  no  less  stable  proposition  that  at 
all  stages  of  their  growth  living  beings  are  subject  to  the  action  of 
outward  and  inward  forces.  Every  living  organism  lives  under  the 
jHayaud  dominance  of  force*  acUT\gu\«m  \v^^(3a\  '«\\.Vova.v,  uvl-«Kwh 
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it  is  enabled  to  modit'y  and  to  utilise  by  Its  own  Inherent  capabilities 
of  action.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  old  problem  of  the  living  being  and  its 
surroundings  applied  to  the  newer  conceptions  of  life  and  nature 
which  modern  biolog)*  has  revealed.  The  living  thing  is  not  a  sublc 
unit  in  its  universe,  however  wide  or  narrow  thai  sphere  may  be.   On 

>thc  contrar)',  it  exists  in  a  condition  of 
Continual  war,  if  one  may  so  put  it, 
tietween  its  own  innate  powers  of  life 
and  actiun,  of  living  and  t)eing,  and  the 
ph\-sical  powers  and  conditions  outside. 
This  much  is  now  accepted  by  all  scien- 
tists. Differences  of  opinion  cenainly 
exist  as  lo  the  share  which  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  living  being  plays  in  the 
drama  of  life  and  progress.  It  seems, 
however,  most  reasonable  lo  couclude 
that  two  |>arties  exist  to  this,  as  to  every 
other  bargain ;  and  regarding  the  animal 
or  plant  a^  plastic  in  its  nature,  we  may 
assume  such  plasticity  to  be  modified  on 
the  one  hand  by  outside  forces,  and  on 
the  other  by  internal  actions  proper  to 
the  organism  as  a  living  thing.  Examples  of  such  tendencies  of 
life  are  freely  scattered  everywhere  in  n.ature's  domain.  For  instance, 
wc  know  of  many  organisms  which  have  continued  from  the  remotctit 
ages  to  the  present  time,  without  manifest 
change  of  form  or  life,  and  which  appear  before 
us  to-day  the  living  counterparts  of  their  fos- 
fiiliscd  representatives  of  the  chalk  or  it  may  be 
of  Silurian  or  Cambrian  times.  The  lampshells 
(Tn-ebraiu/a)  of  the  chalk  exist  in  our  own  seas 
with  well-nigh  inappreciable  differences.  The 
IJu^ula  or  UnguUUa  ( Kig.  3,  a\  another  genus  of 
these  animals,  has  persisted  from  the  Cambrian 
-igc  (*.  (")  to  our  own  times,  presenting  little  or 
no  change  for  the  attention  of  the  geological 
chronicler.  The  curious  king-crabs  or  Limuii 
(Fig.  4)  of  the  West  Indies  are  likewise  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  with  little  or  no  variation, 
from  very  early  ages  of  cosmical  history  ;  and 
of  the  pearly  nautilus  (Fig.  S)— now  remaining 

as  the  only  vxisiing  four-gilled  and  exteinaW'y  aV\t^t&.  cviVCwIftisv — 
the  same  reamrk    holds  good.      The    &s\\«,  \\VtwsA,   m^ 
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without  Oieir  |iaiallel  instances  uf  bck  of  change  and  aJteraUoQ 
ihroughoul  long  ages  of  time.     The  weU-known  case  of  tlie  genus 

Beryx  presents  us  «iih 


a  fisli  of  high  organitt- 
UoHi  found  living  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  which  pos- 
sesses fos&il  repre^enu- 
itves  and  ^csimUes  in 
ihcclialk(Fig.5).  From 
thelaucr  period  to  the 
therefore    undergone    Ultlc 


jtresent    day, 


Fic.  J.    Bhtx. 

[he    genus    Seryx 


has 


modification  or  change.    The  sanic  remark  certainly  holds  good 


FlCI-  6  AMD  T-     ICIITIIVOtAVICt  AKO  PlESIMAL'IIIK- 

of  many  of  those  huge  ^'dragons  of  the  prime"  (Figs.  6  and  7), 
which  revelled  in  the  seas  of  the  trias,  ooUtc,  and  chalk  epoclis — 


Vmi.  I.    Pe^AiY  Nautiu-s. 

developed  in  immense  numbers  in  ih«e  tTaa  ot  e&tvV'i  HUtoty^  but 
disapp€iTin<r  for  ever  from  ihe  \vsu  ot  \mtv%  ^\unli,^  w.  -Oa*  <NsAfc  «1l 


Dtgeturatwn. 

me*rTetaceotts  age,  and  exhibiting  liitit*  or  no  diangc  during  iheir 
ivlalivcly  brief  Iilstory. 

Such  cases  of  stability  amidst  conditions  which  might  nell  have 
favoured  change,  and  which  saw  copious  moditicalion  ant!  progression 
in  other  groups  of  animals,  might  at  first  sight  be  r^arded  as  present- 
ing a  serious  obstacle  to  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development  on 
which  the  whole  theorj'  of  evolution  depends.  As  such  an  obstacle, 
the  scries  of  facts  in  question  was  long  regarded  ;  as  such,  these  facts 
are  sonierimes  even  now  advanced,  but  only  by  those  who  imperfectly 
appreciate  and  only  partially  understand  \vhat  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion teaches  and  what  its  leading  idea  includes.  Even  Cuvicr  him- 
self, when  advancing  the  case  of  the  apparently  unchanged  mummies 
of  Egyptian  animals  against  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  descent,  failed — 
possibly  through  the  imperfectly  discussed  stage  in  which  the  whole 
question  rested  in  his  day — to  understand  that  the  very  facts  of 
preser\'at!on  revealed  in  tlie  monuments  of  Egypt  testified  to  the 
absence  of  those  physical  changes  which  could  alone  have  affected 
the  animals  of  the  Nile  land.  But  the  fulk-r  consideration  of  that 
iheorj'  of  nature  which  credits  prt^rcssivc  change  as  the  usual  way  of 
life,  shows  us  that  it  is  no  part  of  evolution  to  maintain  either  that 
living  beings  must  needs  undergo  continual  change,  or  that  they 
must  change  and  modify  at  the  same  rate.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Darwin,  in  his  classic  work,  mainiains  exactly  the  opposite  propo- 
sition. There  are,  in  fact,  two  great  factors  at  work  in  living  nature^ 
a  tendency  to  varj-  and  change,  and  the  influence  of  environments  or 
surroundings.  Given  the  first  tendency,  which  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
dispute,  the  influence  of  the  second  is  plainly  enough  discernible  in 
bringing  to  the  front  eitlier  the  original,  primitive,  or,  as  it  might  be 
named,  the  parent  form,  or  the  varying  forms  which  are  produced  by 
modification  of  the  parent.  As  it  has  well  been  put :  *'  Granting  the 
existence  of  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  variations,  then, 
whctherlhe  variations  which  are  produced  shall  survive  and  supplant 
the  parent,  or  whether  the  parent  form  shall  survive  and  supplant  the 
variations,  is  a  matter  vdiich  depends  entirely  on  those  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  the  struggle  for  existence.  If  the  surrounding 
conditions  are  such  that  the  parent  form  is  more  competent  to  deal 
with  them  and  flourish  in  them  than  the  derived  forms,  then  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  tlie  parent  fon«  will  maintain  itself,  and  the 
derived  forms  vrill  be  exterminated.  But  if,  on  the  conirar)-,  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  be  more  favourable  to  a  derived  than  to  the 
parent  form,  the  parent  form  will  be  LWtirpaied,  and  the  derived  fono. 
will  take  ifs/jJflcc.    In  tJic  first  case,  there  w\\\\m;  t^o  "^TOigii^ftvrtx^Tai 
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chioge  ol  structure,  through  any  imaginable  serin  of  ages  ; 
second  jibcc,  there  will  be  modJBcatioa  and  change  of  fonn.* 
the  same  end  Danrin  himself  leads  us.  In  one  or  two  very  preguM 
passages,  the  author  of  the  "  Theorj'  of  Natural  Selection"  v«y  pbialy 
indicates  vhy  progression  should  not  be  tmivcrsal,  and  why  ccrlui 
beings  remain  lowly  organised  whilst  others  attain  to  the  summit  aod 
pinnacle  of  their  respective  organisations.  "  How  is  it,"  says  Dn^ 
win,  "  that  throughout  the  world  a  multitude  of  the  lowest  Jbcni 
still  exist?  and  how  is  it  that  in  each  great  class  some  forms  ore  £u 
more  highly  de\'eloped  than  others?  Why  have  not  the  more  h^Uy 
developed  forms  ex*er%'where  supplanted  and  exterminated  the  lower? 
Answering  his  own  queries,  Darwin  says  that  natural  selccrion  by 
lucans  includes  "  piogressive  dcvdoprocnt— it  only  takes  advantage,' 
he  remarks,  **  of  sudi  variations  as  arise  and  ore  beneficial  to  each 
cnature  under  its  complex  relations  of  life.  And  it  may  be  asked, 
what  advant.t^e,  a.s  fiir  as  n;^  can  see,  would  it  be  lo  an  infusociaa 

aniroalcule-~lo  an  intestinal  worn 
— or  even  to  an  earthworm,  lo  be 
highly  organised?  If  it  were  no 
ad\-aniage,  these  forms  would  be 
leA,  by  natural  selection,  anin»- 
proved  or  but  little  improred, 
and  might  remain  for  ages  is 
their  present  lowly  ooodiliob 
And  geolc^  tells  us  that  mxm 
of  the  lowest  foima,  bb  the 
r'oraminifcra  (Fig.  9),  infiisoru, 
ind  rhizopods,  have  reioaiaed 
lor  an  enormous  period  in  seirty 
their  present  sute.     But,"  adds 
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beings  now  tanked  as 
with  thcii  really  wood 

Thus  one  of  tbi- 
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apparetitTy  diverse  bodies  being  really  modelled  on  the  one  and  the 
same  type — is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  witli  difTerent  con- 
ditions, or  vith  various  conditions  acting  di^erently  upon  unlike 
constitutions,  wc  expect  to  find  extreme  differences  in  the  rank  to 
which  the  members  of  a  class  may  attain.  Jn  the  class  of  fishes  we 
find  the  worm-like  clear-bodied  lancelet  of  an  inch  long  associated 
with  the  ferocious  shark,  the  active  dogfish,  or  the  agile  food-fishes  of 

r  table.  But,  as  Darwin  remarks,  the  shark  would  not  tend  to  sup- 
t  the  lancelet,  their  spheres  and  their  conditions  of  existence 
ing  of  diverse  nature.  The  same  reraarlc  applies  to  many  other 
classes  of  living  beings.  So  that  lowly  beings  still  live  as  such 
amongst  us  nnd  preser^'e  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  race,  firstly, 
because  the  conditions  of  life  and  theii  limited  numbers  may  not 
have  induced  any  great  competition  or  struggle  for  existence.  On 
the  *'  let  well  alone "  principle  we  may  understand  M-hy  some 
animals,  such  as  the  lancelet  itself,  have  lagged  behind  in  the  race 
after  progress.  Then,  secondly,  as  Danvin  remarks,  favourable 
v.iriations,  by  way  of  l>cginning  the  work  of  progress,  may  never 
have  appeared — a  result  due,  probably,  as  much  to  hidden  causes 
within  the  living  being  as  to  outside  conditions.  \V*c  may  not  fail 
to  note,  lastly,  that  the  simpler  and  more  uniform  these  Litter 
conditions  are — as  represented  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  for 
example — the  less  incentive  is  there  for  the  progress  and  evolution 

the  races  which  dwell  in  their  midst. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  introduction  to  the  subject  of  degeneration 
.nd  its  results  is  in  its  way  necessary  for  the  full  appreciation  of  the 

bion  in  which  degeneration  relates  itself  to  the  other  conditions  of 
;e.     From  the  preceding  reflections  it  becomes  clear  that  three 
possibilities  of  life  await  each  living  being.     Either  it  remains  primi- 
tive and  unchanged,  or  it  progresses  towards  a  higher  type,  or,  last 

all,  it  backslides  and  retrogresses.    As  the  first  condition,  that  of 

bility,  is,  as  already  noted,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine 

f  descent,  so  are  the  tivo  latter  conditions  part  and  parcel  of  that 

theory.     The  stable  state  forces  the  animal  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  or 

it  has  been  in  all  times  past ;  the  progressive  tendency  will  make 
it  a  more  elaborate  animal ;  and  the  progress  of  degeneration  » ill,  on 
the  other  hand,  tend  to  :>implify  its  structure.  It  requires  no  thought 
to  perceive  tliat  progress  is  a  great  fact  of  nature.  The  development 
of  every  animal  and  plant  shows  the  possibilities  of  nature  in  tliii 
direction.  But  the  bearings  of  degeneration  and  pbpiological  back- 
sliding arc  not,  perchance,  so  clearly  seen  \  hence,  to  this  latter  a&^ecx 
novi  speri.illv  direct  out  au«t\Uox\. 
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Thai  certain  ftnlmals  degeoeraie  or  retrogress  m  iheir 
meiii  before  our  eyes  to-day,  is  a  statement  9itsccpt3>le  of 
familiar  illustration.     No  better  illustrations  of  Uus  statement  cu' 
found  than  those  derived  from  the  domain  of  parasitic  existence, 
an  animal  or  plant  attaches  itself  partly  oi  nlioUr  lo  acuthcr 
being,  and  becomes  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  Ixt 
support  and  nourishment,  it  exliibits.  as  a  rule,  rctrogressic 
degeneration.     Tlic  parasitic  "guest"  dependent  on  its 
^lodging  alone,  or  it  maybe  for  both  board  and  lodging,  is  in  a  faznrm 
lo  become  degraded  in  structure,  and,  as  a  rule,  exhibits  degradanoa 
of  a  marked  kind,  ivhete  the  association  has  persisted  safficienilf 

Parasitism  and  servile  depen 
very  much  in  structtiral  lower 
analogous  instances  of  mental  depend* 
ence  on  others  act  in  ourselves  The 
destruction  of  characteristic  indtndu* 
atit}'  and  the  eattnctioD  of  p^soulitr 
are  natural  results  of  that 
association  wherein  one  form 
absolutely  dependent  on  another  for 
all  the  conditions  of  life.  A  life  of  v- 
tadimcnt  exhibits  similar  results^  and 
organs  of  movement  disappear  by  the 
law  of  disuse.  A  digestive  system  is 
a  su|>criluity  to  an  animal  U'hich^  tike 
Fic  lo.    CoMHOK  T.jrtwo«ji  (7"«wM   a  tapeworm  (Fig.  lo),  obtains  its  food 

t«iiHiiq-     I.  Til*  ncdd  cxtrcnuigr,  nwg-  '■  \      o  /' 

niScd,  UMwing  h«A»  {«),  and  kikIwid  readv-madc  m  the  very  kitchen,  so  to 
J.  A  jiilnt,  bnt«iy  magnified,  vhwirtu  spcak,  of  its  hofit   I  Icuco  the  lockofa 

the   hr.in«hin;  "ovaiy,"  Jii  which  tlis        . 

nuianMii.rxKiufciK.hjijinlArc  maimed.    dlgCStlVC  apparatus  foilO'n'S  the  lUUjMK 

of  a  free  commiss-iriat  by  the  parasite.    Organs  of  sense  are  not  r 
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sary  for  au  attached  and  rooted  animal;  these  laltcr^  tliereforc^ go  by 
ihc  hoard,  and  (he  nervoxis  sysicm  \v%«\t  \>ccovft«^TOa6M«i«iwrA  iiwsn^ 
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degradation,  wholesale  n.nd  complete,  is  the  penalty  the  parasite  has 
to  pay  for  its  free  board  and  lodging;  and  in  this  fashion  Nature  may 
be  said  to  revenge  the  host  for  the  pains  and  troubles  wherewith,  like 
the  just  of  old,  he  may  be  tormented.  Numerous  ]ife-hi$tories  testify 
clearly  enough  to  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  observations. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  histoiy  of  Sacntlina  ( Fig.  1 1  j  a),  which  exists 
as  ft  bag-like  growlh  aiiached  to  the  l>odies  of  hermit  crabs,  and 
sends  rool-hke  processes  into  the  liver  of  its  host  No  sign  of  life 
exists  in  a  sacculina  heyoTid  mere  pulsation  of  the  sac-like  body, 
into  and  from  which  water  flows  by  an  aperture.  Lay  open  this 
sac,  and  wc  shall  find  the  animal  to  be  a  bag  of  eggs  and  nolliing 
more.  lUu  trace  the  development  of  a  single  egg,  and  one  may 
derive  therefrom  lessons  concerning  living  beings  at  large,  and  open 
out  issues  which  spread  and  extend  far  afield  from  sacculina  and  its 
kin.  Each  egg  of  the  sac-like  organism  develops  into  a  liiile  active 
creature,  possessing  three  pairs  of  legs,  generally  a  single  eye,  but 

'exhibiting  no  mouth  or  digestive  system — parasitism  having  affected 
the  larva  as  well  as  the  adult.  Sooner  or  later,  this  larva — known  as 
the  wrtf////«j(u)— will  develop  a  kind  of  bivalve  shell;  the  two  hinder 

'pairs  of  limbs  are  cast  off  and  te- 
placed  by  six  pairs  of  short  swimming 
feet ;  whilst  the  front  jyair  of  limbs 

►develops  to  fonn  hvo  elongated 
organs  whcrtby  the  young  sacculina 
will   shortly  attach   itself  lo  a  crab 

'•'  host."      When     ihe    latter    event 

'ha{^en$  the  six  pairs  of  swimming 
feet  are  cast  oft,  liic  body  assumes 
i(s    sac-like    appearance,    and    the 

^saccuhna  sinks  into  its  adult  slage-- 

Fa  pure  example  of  degradation  by 
habit,  use,  and  wont.  So  also  with 
certain  near  neighbours  of  thcsc 
crab-parasitcs,  siidi  as  the  Lerncana,! 
vhich  adhere  lo  the  gills  of  fishes. 
Beginning    life    as    a    thtec-lcggcd 

•  *' iiauplius,"  the  lemean  rctiogre:sscs 
ftnd  degenerates  to  become  a  mere 
elongated  worm,  devoted  to  llie  production  of  eggs,  and  exhibiting 
but  little  advance  on  the  sacculina.    There  are  dozens  of  low  crus- 
taceans which,  like  sacculina,  a^ord  cxan\yile^  o?  w\\vt\:)\s  Vfl\i>Ott^\*t 
r«  acd  locomotive  in  the  days  of  ihctt  >ou\.\\,  \i\iv  vjWOh,  \Qs\x\t 
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eye^,   legs,  digestive  tiystciu,  and  jU   the  oidinan-    belongings 
animal  life,  *'  go  to  the  bad,"  as  a  natural  result  of  participating 
in  what  has  been  n-ell  named  '*  tlie  vicious  cycle  of  parasilisiiu* 

Plainly  marked  as  are  the  foregoing  cases,  there  are  yet  other 
familiar  crustaceans  which,  olUiough  not  ))arasites,  as  a  rule,  never- 
theless illustrate  animal  retrogression  in  an  excellent  manner.  Sudi 
are  the  sca-acorns  {Ba/ani),  which  stud  the  rocks  by  thousands  at 
loA-watcr  mark,  and  such  are  the  barnacles  (Ftg.  13),  that  adhere  10 
floating  timber  and  the  sides  of  ships.  In  the  development  of  sea- 
arom»  and  barnacles,  the  first  stage  is  essentially  like  that  of  tht 
Kacculina.  Tlie  young  banmde  is  a  "  naiiplius,"  three-legged,  free- 
swimming,  single-eyed,  and  possessing  a  mouth  and  digesiivf 
apparatus.  In  the  next  stage  we  again  meet  with  the  six  pairs  nd* 
swimming  feet  seen  in  saccuUna,  with  the  enormously  developed 
front  pair  of  legs  serving  as  *'  feelers,"  and  with  two  '*  magnificeni 
compound  eyes,"  as  Danvin  describes  the  organs  of  vision.  The 
mouth  in  this  second  stage,  however,  is  closed,  and  feeding  is  there- 
fore impossible.  As  Darwin  remarks,  the  function  of  the  young  bar- 
nacles "at  this  stage  is  to  search  out  by  their  weU-de\'cloped  organs  ot 
sense  and  to  reach  by  their  active  powers  of  swimming  a  proper  pbce 
on  which  to  become  attached,  and  to  undergo  their  final  ractanwr- 
phosis.  When  this  is  completed,"  adds  Dar^vin,  "  lliey  are  fixed  for 
life  ;  their  legs  arc  now  converted  into  prehensile  organs  ;  ihey  agiin 
obtain  a  well-construcled  moulli,  but  they  have  no  anlcnnx,  and 
their  two  eyes  are  now  reconverted  into  a  minute,  siugle,  simple  eye- 
spot."  A  barnacle  is  thus  simply  a  highly  modified  crab-like  animal 
wliich  fixes  itself  by  its  head  to  the  floating  log,  and  which  "kicks  its 
food  into  its  mouth  with  its  feet,"  to  use  the  simile  and  description  of 
biological  authority.  Tlie  devclo]jmcnt  of  its  "shell"  and  st-ilk  arc 
matters  which  do  not  in  the  least  concern  its  place  in  tlic  animal  series. 
These  latter  are  local  and  personal  features  of  the  barnacle  tribe.  For 
in  the  "sca-acorns,"  which  pass  through  an  essentially  similar  dcvelop- 
lent,  there  h  no  stalk;  and  the  animal,  after  its  free -swimming  stage, 
simply  glues  its  head,  by  a  kind  of  marine  cement  of  its  own  manu- 
facture, to  tlic  rock,  develops  its  conical  shell,  and  like  the  barnaric 
uses  its  modified  feet  as  means  for  exercising  the  commissariat 
and  nutritive  function.  It  is  true  that  in  some  respects  the  adult 
hamaclc  may  be  regarded  as  lower  than  the  young,  and  therefore 
as  a  degenerate  being.  Thus,  it  is  lower  when  eyes,  feelers,  and 
movements  are  taken  into  account.  In  other  respects  the  adult  may 
be  considered  of  higher  organisation  than  the  larva.  These  higher 
trails  we  may  logically  enough  MxpV'^s.e  \c\««w:^a  vVvt  ?\*?cf\;iN.i&sM«», 
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Mhich  adult  baraacle  life  has  made  on  its  OTm  account.  Bur,  on  tlie 
whole,  degradation  and  retrogression,  if  not  so  fully  exemplified  as 
in  the  sacculina,  is  still  plainly  enough  illustrated  in  barnacle  History. 
When  wc  further  reflect  that  even  such  high  crustaceans  as  prawns 
and  allied  forms  begin  life  each  z%  a  "  nauplius "  or  under  .in  allied 
guise,  wenot  only  merely  discovc  the  common  origin  of  all  cnistaccnns 
in  some  form  re[frescnted  by  the  "nauplius"  of  to-day,  but  we  also 
witness  the  possibilities  of  development  which  have  pLiced  slirimits, 
prawns,  &c.,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  class,  and  nhich,  conversely, 
have  left  the  barnacles  and  sacculinas,  ihrovigh  the  action  of  dege- 
nerative changes,  amongst  the  groundlings  of  the  group. 

'ITie  assumption'of  a  sedentary  life,  whether  parasitic  in  nature, 
like  that  of  sacculina,  or  whether  it  is  represented  by  mere  attachment 
and  fixation  to  some  inorganic  thing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  barnacles, 
is  therefore  seen  to  opcrateinthe  direction  of  producing  degeneration 
of  the  animal's  constitution.  The  tendency  of  such  habit  is  towards 
simpli6cation'of  structure,  and  not  towards  that  progressive  advance 
and  evolution  which,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  crustacean  races,  have 
^evolved  from^thc  relatively  simple  "  nauplius"  of  llie  jiast  the  crabs, 
)bslers,  shrimps,  and  prm-ns  of  to-day. 
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rm.  17.    Stvloi-s. 

Ftrif.  f»how»lh«SiyIop»,  liicuiliiK,  widi.n  ihe  boOy  &r  thcb«;  and  Ftj.  2  thowt  Ui«  Sij'lops 
renwred  (wm  Um  body  ot  lu  hoM.) 

In  groups  of  the  animal  scries,  however,  both  nearly  allied  to 
le  crustacean  class,  and  far  removed  from  it  in  structure,  equally 
Interesting  and  often  rurious  examples  of  dc^taiia,\\ox\.Kvvj\it^Q\ssA.. 
The  rhis  of  in'vct^,  and  the  nearly  tcUkA  po\yt*/vaKVi&vcv^ '^^ 
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miic^  spiders,  anO  scorpions  as  it^  rcpresoiiuttvc-,  nuhitjcr  in  thctr 
rnnks  instances  of  degraded  and  dqjcncrate  forms.  Amongst  ihe 
insecU  which  ate  |xirasitic  in  habits  a  notable  absence  of  wnp  )s 
discemlMe,  and  this  latter  want  is  seen  even  in  those  cases  in  whidt 
one  sex  nlone  of  a  |)articvilar  insect  species  assuincs  the  habit  iu 
question.  An  excellent  illustration  of  such  a  fact,  and  also  of  dw 
extreme  modification  of  form  whitli  may  3ccomi>any  the  degeneracy 
ol'  highly  organised  animals,  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  inseca 
collectively  known  as  Strcpsiptera,  and  of  which  the  genus  Siybps'\» 
the  best-known  example.  The  male  Stylops  (Fig.  13,  *)  is  an  actiw 
insect,  possessing  a  single  pair  of  wings.  These  wings  are  dif 
hinder  pair;  the  front  pair  being  represented  by  a  pair  of  twisinl 
organs  (»'),  which  illustrate  wing. degeneration,  possibly  through 
disufte.  Both  males  and  females,  as  they  leave  the  egg,  are  small, 
artive,  six-legged  beings  {r,  d)^  which  crawl  about  on  the  bodies 
of  bees.  Canned  into  the  hive,  the  young  5t)'lops  behave  like 
the  proverbial  vi|>cr,  injuring  the  community  which  gives  tbetn 
:»hcUcr  by  boring  their  way  into  Ihe  bodies  of  larv.il  or  iiUiwi 
bees.  Here  the  young  stylops,  casting  their  skin,  become  in 
the  lan-al  interior  sluggish,  footless  grubs.  Each  possesses  s 
mouth,  small  jawSj,  .and  a  digestive  sj-stem  of  simple  cunstnictioa 
Meanwhile,  bee- development  progresses ;  and  as  the  larval  bee 
passes  thraugh  its  chr)-sa,lis  sLite  with  its  stylops- lodger  contained 
in  its  interior,  the  latter  thrusts  the  front  extremity  of  its  body  from 
betn*een  two  of  the  hinder  body-segments  of  the  bee.  Then  the 
male  stylops,  undergoing  development  in  this  position,  becomes  the 
winged  insect  (.r)  and  passes  into  the  world.  The  female  stylops  (.'), 
on  the  other  hand,  remain  in  ilieir  places  on  the  bees.  They  undei^ 
but  a  slight  change  of  form,  jiersisting  .is  mere  sac-like  bodies  (^, 
without  legs  or  digestive  system  {b).  and  develop  in  their  interior  the 
eggs  from  which  succeeding  generations  of  stylops  will  be  produced 
Such  a  case  of  absolute  degeneracy  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  facts  that  it  is  limited  to  one  sex  alone,  and  that  the 
free-winged  males  of  stylops  are  as  highly  organised  as  most  of  their 
neighbour  insects. 

The  class  of  the  spiders  {Arachnido)  offers  collective  examples  of 
degeneration  and  retrogression,  which  show  how  large  numbers  of 
animals  m:iy  acquire  loweir  characters,  contrasting  with  the  ht^et 
phases  to  which  other  members  of  their  cla^s  have  attained.  The 
mites  and  ticks  ha^'e  unquestionably  originated  from  tbe  same  root- 
stock  as  the  spiders  and  scorpions.  The  development  of  the  two 
grovpa  pro\(t9  this  mxich.     BmI  vA\V\s\  \\vt  Xa-WRt  ^.xvvn^  Vcwe 
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minced  to  a  higli  complexity  nf  oiganisaiion,  the  mites  and  ticks 
hftve  degenerated  into  [larasidc  forms — or  ai  least  exemplify  beings 
which,  first  attaining  a  respectable  rank  in  their  own  series,  have 
certainly  not  advanced  upon  ihnt  rank.      Many  of  the 
mites,  however,  cxhiliii  well-iiiarke*!  degeneration.     Only 
on  the  h)-[)othcii3  of  sweeping  rcirogression  can  we  account 
for  the  singular  and  anomalous  condition  in  which  a  cer- 
tain harmless  mite,  named  Demoiiex  JoUUuhrum  (Fig.  14), 
tends   its  existence.     This  mite    inhabits  the   sacs  or 
>U)cles  of  die  human  skin  at  the  sides  of  the  nose.     It 
is  a  minute  worm-like  animal,  [Assessing  eight  degenerate 
nidimenis  of  legs,  and  a  thoroughly  rudimcntarj-  siructnre 
in  other  respects.    Mere  parasitism  has  denuded  the  animal 
of  ivell-nigh  everyaltributeof  its  Arachnidan  character,  and  (nu«Bi6e.i). 
^^as  left  it  in  a  condition  analogous  in  many  res]>ecls  to  sacculina 
^Hilseir.     Of  the  equally  curious  LinguatuHna  |Fig.  15)  inhabiting  the 
^W*  frontal  sinuses  "  or  forehead  spaces  of  dogs,  M-ulves,  horses,  and 
sTiccp,  the  same  remark  holds  good.     The  body  here  is  thoroughly 
wonn-likc  in  shape  {1^,  <),  and  a  digestive  ami  nervous  system  are 
to  be  enumerated  among  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  organism.     But  not 
even  the  nidiments  of  legs  are  to 
be  perceived,  although  the  mouth 
bears  certain  apologies  for  the  ap- 
pendages i)roper  to  that  region  in 
^Klhe  mite  and  spider  class,     ^'et  the 
^^"oung  I.ingnatulina  (a)  exactly  re- 
sembles the  early  form  of  the  mites, 
[t   possesses  two  pairs  of  jointed 
|imt>s,  and  certain  style- like  organs 
taining  lo  the  mouth.    There  is 
lus    the    clearest    evidence    that 
j'ngtiatTtlina  is  a  degraded  animal. 

[t  is  the  degenerate  descendant  of  a  free  living  and  apjurently  four- 
legged — or  it  may  be  eight-legged — ancestor  :  and  its  further  history 
seems  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  canses  of  its  retrogression.  Fqr  the 
four-legged  larva  of  linguatuUna  escape  whilst  still  within  the  egg 
from  the  nose  of  the  dog  or  sheep  host  whii  h  has  harboured  their 
parents.  Received,  along  with  food,  into  the  body  of  the  hare  or 
rabbit,  the  larval  being  liberates  itself.  From  the  rabbit's  digestive 
system  it  bores  its  way  through  the  tissues  to  the  lvvct,xhN\^\5TOmv'5ivwt 
one  s^Tongiy  of  the  simikr  migrations  of  llr\e  cmVr^-o  Vxv'^^'"^-    ^"^ 
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swimming,  ladjxilc-likc  lan-a  (Fig.  17,  5),  tcUs  us  in  the  same 
I  brcaiti  that  there  must  have  been  retrogression  and  degeneration 
from  an  active  conditiGn  to  produce  the  sac-like  adult  state.  The 
assertion  that  the  youthful  sea-squirt,  moreover,  possesses  first  a 
rod-like  body— called  the  nclocJwni  {V\g,  17,  n) — only  found  besides 
in  the  young  of  vertebrate  animals,  is  also  to  be  taken  as  implying 
the  superiority  of  ascidian  infancy  to  sea-squirt  nsaturity.  And 
when  it  is  added  that  the  elderly  squirt  wants  the  sense-organs  and 
nervous  cord  which  the  larva  possesses,  it  may  well  be  argued  that 
sheer  degeneracy  of  habit  and  atnicture  can  alone  account  for  the 
sweeping  transformations  which  mark  the  phases  of  ascidian  life 
history.  Thus  it  is  matter  of  sober  natural-history  fact  that  a 
sea-squirt  larva,  of  all  invertebrate  animals,  is  the  only  being  that 
possesses  organs  and  parts  proper  to  the  young  vertebrate  or  to  the 
a/{uit  form  of  one  lower  vertebrate  in  particular.  This  adult  is  the 
little  fish  known  as  the  lancelet,  which,  in  the  relative  simplicity  of 
its  o:^aDisation,  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  poor  or  sea-squirt 
rcbtions  of  the  vertebrates  than  any  other  fish. 

The  fact  of  vertebrate  and  sea-squirt  relationship  is  worth  dwell- 
ing upon,  because  the  topic  unquestionably  presents  one  with  a 
common  point  of  \4ew,  whence  a  survey  of  the  higher  development, 
evolution,  and  progress  of  the  vertebrates,  and  a  view  of  tlie  degene- 
racy and  retrogression  of  the  sea-squirts,  may  best  be  obtained. 
Revelling  in  the  freedom  of  its  early  life,  the  Iar\'al  sea-squirt — 
presenting,  as  already  noted,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  tadpole  of 
the  frog,  in  its  backbone,  its  ncrve-systcm,  and  its  breathing- sac,  or 
modified  throat — ultimately  settles  down.  Like  the  youthful  barnacle 
somewhat,  the  young  sea-squirt  attaches  itself  to  a  stone  or  shell  by 
the  suckers  with  which  nature  has  proWded  its  head.  Then  suc- 
ceeds the  disappearance  of  the  tail,  with  its  backbone  and  its  nerve 
cord,  and  the  body  itself  soon  assumes  the  sac  like  shape  that 
betokens  the  mature  ascidian  character.  The  outer  skin  becomes 
tough  and  leathery,  and  develops  the  «//w/«^  which,  by  biological 
■bight,  wc  should  expect  to  find  in  plants  alone.  Then  succeeds  the 
fuller  formation  of  the  gitl-sac  or  brcatliing  chamber,  and  of  its  neigh- 
bour compartment,  which  receives  the  cfTctc  water  of  respiration  to  be 
ejected  by  the  second  mouth  of  the  sac-likc  body.  The  eye  of  the 
larva  likenise  disappears,  and  all  that  remains  to  the  adult  ascidian 
is  a  nerve  mass,  called  by  courtesy  llic  "  brain,"  and  which  scn-es  to 
regulate  the  few  acts  that  mark  the  placid  and  rooted  existence  of 
the  race.  Attention  has  been  recently  directed  in  a  si^ec\a.V  to%e^t«s. 
to  the  resemblance  whfch  exists  between  Vt\e  e^e  ol  ^tVw*^^  ^a»- 
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squirt  and  that  or  vertebrates— a  statement  to  be  taken  along  «ith 
that  which  conversely  declares  Uie  unlikeness  of  the  ascidian  eye  to 
that  of  all  other  invertebrate  animals.  It  is  matter  of  fact  that  the 
chief  jKirts  of  the  eye  of  a  vertebrate  animal  grow  inwards  as  dex'clop- 
ments  from  the  skin,  and  unite  with  an  outgrowUt  from  the  braia 
Thisoutgrowlh  forms  the  retina,  a  nervous  network  of  the  eye,  wheretm 
the  images  of  things  seen  are  duly  received  fur  transmission  to  brain 
and  sensorium.  Now,  In  invertebrate  animals  Uic  retina  is  formed  from 
the  skin-layer.  This  latter  method  of  growth,  it  has  !>een  remarked, 
is  a  perfectly  natural  one.  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  as  the  retitu 
is  to  be  affected  in  the  discharge  of  its  duly  by  light  rays,  it  should 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  body  where  llie  light-rays  fall.  In  the 
vertebrate,  and  in  the  sea-squirt  larva,  the  retina,  on  the  contnin'. 
forms  away  below  the  skin  surface,  and  grows  outwards  from  the 
brain.  Why  is  this  so?  Professor  Ray  I^nkester  maintains  thit 
because  the  ascidian  larva  is  perfectly  transparent,  the  light-ra>s  pa» 
through  to  its  brain  eye,  and  thus  give  rise  to  sensations  of  sigllt. 
Hence,  if  the  original  and  primitive  vertebrate  animal  or  rootstock 
were  like  the  larval  sea-squirt,  as  we  suppose  it  to  have  been,  its 
body  would  be  transparent,  and  its  eye  or  eyes,  sit\iated  on  its  braia, 
would  receive  light-rays  through  its  clear  body.  But  as  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  vertebrate  race  proceeded,  the  tissues  became  firmer  and 
denser.  By  "natural  selection" — or,  in  other  words,  by  the  ctcf- 
tisc  of  .iccommodating  jjowcr  to  function— the  eyed  region  of  the 
brain  would  lend  to  grow  more  and  more  toward  the  body's  surface, 
to  receive  the  rays  of  light.  As  development,  therefore,  proceeded, 
the  mode  of  growth  of  ilie  vertebrate  eye  would  be  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  its  new  surroundings.  Thus,  to-day,  the  vertebrate 
eye  grows  from  witliout  inwards,  because  light-rays  strike  naturally 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bod)-.  But  it  likewise  giows  from  within 
outwards  as  well,  because  of  the  ancestral  and  hereditary  tendencies 
which  c.nuse  it  to  repeal  in  the  individual  growth  the  passage  to  the 
suT&ce  it  had  to  make  in  the  evolution  of  the  race.  If  one  might 
add  a  suggestion  to  such  an  uxpLanatiuit,  it  would  consist  tn  an 
endeavour  to  account  for  that  aflinity  between  brain  and  outer  sur- 
face of  body  which  we  sec  to  exist.  Why  the  brain  should  grow 
outward,  as  it  docs  in  eye,  ear,  and  nose  likewise,  to  connect  with 
the  body's  surface,  and  su  tu  funu  organs  of  sense,  is  plain  enough, 
Wc  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  bniin  itself  is  formed  from  ihc  outer 
layer  or  cpiNast  of  the  larva,  and  from  the  same  layer  which  de\'eIops 
into  the  skin.  Brain  and  skin,  to  begin  with,  arise  from  the  same 
layer.    Hence,  before  even  \\\c  toslUci  at  c'jcs  U\\^  Vi\s<i  ^wn»&ia«dx 
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e  affinity  of  the  skia  layer  aad  the  ncn'Oiis  system  is  a  fact  worth 
noting.  It  is  this  truest  of  relationships  which  may  reasonably 
enou(;h  explain,  not  merely  why  the  sense  organs  arise  from  the  skin 
surface,  but  also  why  the  brain  grows  oumards  to  meet  with  the 
.structure  to  which  it  is  so  near  akin. 

Degeneration  of  a  very  pronounced  kind  thus  accounts  fur  the 
eculiariiies  of  sea-squirt  structure  to-day.  The  case  of  ascidian 
retrogression  is  likewise  the  more  interesting,  seeing  that  its  reverse 
idc  is  that  of  progressive  evolution  and  development  of  the  highest 
rnis  of  life  the  existing  world  knows.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
te  in  i»issing  that  th«  possibilities  of  development  may  include 
igeneraiion  of  a  very  marked  type,  along  with  progressive  evolution 
of  equally  pronounced  kind.  The  category  of  life's  extension  includes, 
in  fact,  many  possibilities  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  of  most  un< 
likely  kind  ;  and  amongst  these  {JOssibUities,  that  of  extreme  dcgcnc* 
ration  is  by  no  means  the  least  notable  as  an  element  in  inducing  the 
material  variety  of  life  we  behold  in  the  animal  and  plant  worlds  of 
to-day.  The  list  of  causes  which  lead  to  the  degeneration  of  Jiving 
beings  includes,  however,  othcrfajihions  of  producing  retrogression  than 
by  fixation  arid  parasitic  habits,  and  0]X'rat(;s  in  different  ways  upon 
organisms  of  varied  structure  and  social  or  biological  rank.  Changes 
in  food  and  feeding  may  thus  accomplish  degeneration  and  induce 
pb)'siological  backsliduig  of  the  most  typicaldcscription.  It  is  a  famiUar 
fact  that  the  animal  organism  is  of  relatively  higher  nature  than  the 
plant,  scemg  that  the  animal  frame  can,  as  a  rule,  feed  upon  and 
build  up  its  tissues  froui  organic  or  living  matter  only.  Animals,  in 
other  worils,  demand  the  substance  of  other  animals  or  of  plants,  or 
of  both  combined,  as  a  necessity  of  their  commissariat  arrangements. 
Plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  specially  constructive  and  elaborative 
in  iheir  feeding.  They  build  up  from  tlie  non-living  matters  around 
em^-carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  minerals — the  tissues  o( 
their  living  bodies.  They  "transubstantiate"  this  non-living  matter 
into  living  tissue ;  and  the  verdant  tints  of  spring,  the  full  glory  of  the 
summer's  blossom,  or  the  mellow  niddiness  of  autumn's  fniits,  re- 
presents, each  in  its  way,  the  result  at  once  of  the  plant's  constructive 
chemistrj-  and  of  the  elaboration  into  living  m.ntter  of  the  inorganic 
materials  of  air  and  soil  around. 

The  animal  frame  therefore  presents  us— amid  exceptions  to 
the  abo\-c  nile  in  both  animal  and  plant  series — with  relatively 
greater  complexity  of  organs  and  tissues  than  tlie  plant  body 
presents.  This  statement  simply  re  echoes  what  commotvv^icjt 
obsen^ttV'P   diily   demonstrates.      Vlencc,  \>.  Xftw  \>t    *   -c^^vw^ 
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enough  inference  tliat  whatever  causes  lend  to  bring  the  uiioul 
feeding  nearer  in  type  to  Uiat  of  the  plant  will  tend  to  sUDpUT; 
animal  structure,  and  so  to  produce  retTOgression  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  animal  type.  Many  animals  are  thus  known  to  develop 
ehiorophyil^  or  the  green  colour  we  see  characteristically  in  e^-oy 
leaf  Through  the  combined  operation  of  this  green  colour— cither 
^  singly  or  aided  by  Oic  leaf  protoplasm — and  the  action  of  light, 
H  plants  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  as  tix^x^  schodboy 
^H  knows,  and.  retaining  the  carbon  to  aid  in  tlic  formation  of  starch, 
^1  set  free  the  oxygen,  ivhich  thus  rclums  to  the  atmosphere,  and  it 
H  welcomed  by  the  animal  hosts.  Tlie  hydra,  or  common  &csh-water 
^H  |>olype  (Fig.  iS),  many  animalcules,  and  certain  \vomi5  of  a  low  type 
^1  possess  this  chlorophyll.  Like  dishonest  manufacturers,  they  seem  to 
H  have  infringed  the  patent  rights  of  the  plant  to  elaborate  this  green 
^B  »  a  colour.    And  it  is 

H  I    y(  i  II  ^^  longer  matter 

I  In  )  { /  \      II    [\  \  ^^    theor}',     but 

H         1  I  vJti  /      J     J      1/     /      hlV'J  1    (   )       "cermined    fact, 

I        I  \fa  I  {    t    i    /I    I       ■  (\<^ /    /  '*"*   ^^^'^  ^"*° 
^V  I  \\  il  i  }  y      \  t  /     I        Iff    h'^"''^  /     animals  are  cap- 

^K  I  )  Mrr^     V  V  /.-^  r    /      ^^'^   '''"*'    *•** 

^^^K  V*^''HSCJ  N^i?yy|\  /  y^  plants,  of  absofb- 

y  y^'"'^  \^^^ ^-^^""^  "*S  carbonic  add 

V/  — usually  a   fatal 

Fia.  i>.    Hvca«-    (In  brnhVuTfiyoanc  hydra  arc  leinHnud     gas   lo  the  animal 
bixMiag  rrcwn  ihc  ivde  of  ibe  pinnt )  ^  .       . 

constitution — and 
of  elaborating  starch  therefrom  like  tlieir  plajit  neighbours.  Thus  a 
simpler  mode  of  feeding,  obviating  the  necessities  of  animal  existence 
in  ilie  way  of  digestive  apparatus,  has  apparently  led  to  the  simplifica- 
tion of  structure.  Degeneration  has  followed  in  the  worms  just 
mentioned,  as  the  result  of  their  imitation  and  acquirement  of 
vegetative  powers  of  feeding ;  and  it  is  probable  that  other  altera- 
tions  in  the  way  of  dietar>-.  of  less  sweeping  character  than  that 
just  mentioned,  ivill  affect,  in  like  retrogressive  fashion,  the  animal 
constitution. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  degeneration  known  to  us 
illustralc  the  total  disappearance  of  digestive  apparatus  even  in 
some  beings,  in  which,  as  in  the  stylops  already  mentioned,  one 
sex  becomes  retrogressive  whilst  the  other  sex  remains  structurally 
fully  developed.  Such  a  case  is  illustrated  by  the  males  of 
those  remarkable  organisms,  the  Jiotifcra,  or  "  wheel  animalcules  " 
^Fi^.  19).    These  minute  cteatuTcs,  mha,\i\l\T>%  wn  C?«n,V 'w^Vfttv  ta*y 
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T)«  desiccated  and  dried,  and  revived,  on  the  application  of  moifiliire, 
many  times  In  succession.     But  in  their  ordiruTy  existence,  and  in 

^Vthc  details  of  their  structure,  the   "wtieel  animatcutes"  present 
details    equally    interesting   with    their    exhibition   of   "  potential 
vitality."      The   female  animalcules  possess  a  complete  digestive 
system,  a  set  of  water  vessels,  a   nervous 
ganglion,  and  other   belongings ;    but   llieir 
[kirtners    are    decidedly    inferior    creaturcb, 
since  their  digestive  system  becomes  totally 

^—abortive,  whilst  in  size  the  males  are  likewise 

^Har  excelled  by  the  lady  roufers.    How  this 

^Bticgc-ne ration  and  disappearance  of  digestive 

^Bftpparatus  and  the  inferiority         -'.^^l.'i 

^Bof  size  have  been  produced  '^ 

in  the  male  rotifers  way  be 
a  matter  regarding  which 
difference  of  opinion  will 
certainly  exist  in  biological  1 
minds.  The  fact  that  retro- 
gression is  here  illustrated, 
however,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Ii  may  also  be 
added  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  extreme  develop- 
ment of  the  function  of 
perpetuating  the  species, 
and  the  extraordinary  fenUily  of  production  witnessed  in  these 
animalcules,  may  satisfactorily  account  for  the  abrogation  of  diges- 
tion in  favour  of  reproduction.  Thus,  to  the  other  causes  of  degene- 
ration in  animal  life  and  structure,  wc  may  append  that  which  takes 
P origin  from  the  extreme  or  excessive  development  of  one  function 
over  another.  Physiological  development  in  one  direction,  over- 
stepping the  natural  and  ordinary  limits,  runs  concurrently  with 
destruction  of  life's  equilibrium,  and  naturally  tends  to  produce 
degeneration  and  simplification  of  other  organs  and  oilier  duties  of 
life 

How  far  the  theorj'  of  degeneration  we  have  thus  briefly  discussed 
lay  be  applied  in  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  animal  structure, 
remains  as  a  task  for  the  future  of  biology  to  satisfactorily  determine. 
Possibly  the  corrections  which  the  future  of  every  hypothesis  cnrries 

I  with  it  may  be  many  and  sweeping.     The  deductions  and  iutttwiKsSk 
jre  e.Trrsrf  from  .1  sMdyof  degeneration  to-Aa'j  TOa.'^  ^iC^i^^w-t  N«. 
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falsified  by  the  higher  and  newer  viens  of  the  lU'tuunow  of  bicdoguaf 
science.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  i.how  tlut,  even  to  a  cunofy 
review  of  the  doctrine  of  dc(;cncration  and  retrogression,  many  phases 
of  living  histories  become  theoretically  \Axin  ;  and  it  argues  hapcfally 
for  ihc  correctness  and  value  of  the  doctrine  before  us  that  it  ha<>,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  logically  pursued,  fitted  conijiactly  and  harnio* 
niously  enough  with  ascertained  facts  and  witli  received  views  of  tlic 
origin  of  animaU  and  plants.  That  higher  fonns  of  life  than  tbe  sea* 
sfiiiirt  and  insect  race  arc  by  no  means  exempt  from  ihc  influence  of 
retrogressive  change  is  an  observation  worth  noting  at  the  close  of 
our  researches.  Wc  know,  for  instance,  of  lowly  structures  In  shdl- 
hsh  life  appearing  in  the  midst  of  highly  organised  frames.  A 
mussel,  a  cockle,  or  an  oyster,  whose  early  development  runs  in  parallel 
lines  to  that  of  the  snail  and  whelk-class,  is  nc^■erthe]css  esteemed 
less  highly  organised  than  the  latter.  The  mussel  or  oyster-tribe 
possess  no  head  :  the  snails  and  their  allies,  as  every  one  knows,  not 
merely  exhibit  a  well-developed  head,  but  have  that  extremity  pro> 
Wded  with  eyes,  tentacles  or  feelers,  and  other  addenda  of  the  front 
region  of  the  animal  body.  Hence  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
mussel,  headless  and  inclosed  in  its  shell,  and  possessing  relatively 
little  interest  in  the  afifairs  of  the  outer  world,  is  ai)  example  of  a 
degenerated  type  of  molluscs.  The  mussels  and  their  relations 
stand,  in  fact,  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  development  in  this 
respect  from  those  well-known  molluscs  tlie  cuttlefishes.  In  these 
creatures,  the  tendency  to  head-development — or  what  Professor 
Dana  calls  "  cephalisoition " — reaches  its  maxirauD),  as  any  one 
may  readily  enough  suppose  on  looking  at  an  octopus  or  scjuid, 
with  its  great  head,  its  enormous  eyes,  and  its  nerves  massed 
together  to  form  a  brain  inciosed  in  a  kind  of  skull.  Even 
as  compared  with  the  earlier  cuttlefishes — whose  shells,  under  the 
nameof  anamonilcsand  the  like,  we  find  fossilised  in  large  numbers — 
the  squids  and  cuttles  of  to-day  present,  in  the  extreme  development 
of  head,  a  noteworthy  advance.  Thus,  whilst  the  one  moHuscan 
tribe  of  mussets  and  their  neighbours  lias  degenerated  and  gone  lo 
its  own  lowly  place  in  the  series,  other  groups  starting  on  an  equal 
fooling  have  advanced,  and,  through  progressive  evolution,  have 
produced  those  Iiigher  manifestations  of  molluscan  life  that  teem  in 
the  seas  of  to-day.  Even  amongst  the  vertebrate  animals  wc  meet 
with  examples  of  degenerative  tendency  which  are  not  so  easily 
explicable  as  the  foregoing  illustrations.  Ju  most  snakes  only  one 
lung  is  fully  developed  as  a  rule,  the  companion  organ  being  rudi* 
nicntary  nn6  degenerate.    1t\  \m>is,  \\\c  t%-vtti^wc«\%  (n*gn«  ue 
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similafly  developed  on  one  side  only.  How  degeneration  should 
be  thus  jwrtial,  and  atfcct  one-half  of  an  aniinal's  fromet  so  to  speak, 
is  \-ery  bard  to  discover.  External  conditions  of  life  and  the  in- 
fluences of  surroundings  could  apparently  [wssess  little  effect  in 
inducing  such  aa  unsyni metrical  retro^jrcssion  of  parts.  Most 
probably  we  shall  fitid  tltc  solution  of  such  conditions  to  exist 
within  the  operation  of  some  dccp-scatcd  law  of  the  living  constitu- 
tion, and  in  ihc  effects  of  that  Ijw  in  moulding  or  even  contorting 
the  animal  frame. 

It  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  biological  science,  as 
pursued  amougst  us  today,  that  its  studies  arc  of  far-reaching  order, 
and  lead,  as  the  results  of  their  natural  extension,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  fields  of  thought  often  widely  removed  from  the  original  topic 
which  interests  the  reader,  llic  present  subject  of  degenerative 
i-hanges,  regarded  ai  part  and  panel  of  the  living  constitution,  tan 
readily  be  showTi  to  possess  applications  far  removed  from  zoolog)' 
and  botany,  and  extending  into  the  most  intimate  spheres  and  phases 
of  human  history  itself.  Degenerative  change  in  human  tissues  is 
medically  symptomatic  of  very  many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
Tissues  and  organs  d^enerate  in  individual  animals,  as  animal  frames 
retrogress  in  iheir  entirety.  Cells  retrograde  and  fibres  degenerate 
in  our  bodies,  just  as  the  sea-squirt's  frame  exhibits,  as  a  whole,  a 
universal  physiological  backsliding.  Nor  may  many  of  our  diseases 
alone  be  esteemed  mere  examples  of  d^eneration  affecting  our 
titnies.  The  termination  and  decline  of  life  itself,  and  the  age  that 
really  "  melts  in  unperceivcd  decay,"  are  in  reality  examples  of  natural 
degeneration  also.  The  decline  of  existence  is  laj^ely  a  retrogression 
of  structure.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  really  "green  old 
age,"  any  more  than  we  can  speak  of  "  the  sere  and  yellow  "  of  the 
autumnal  leaf  as  imiuting  the  verdant  nature  of  the  spring  blossom. 
Nay,  stranger  still  is  it  to  discern  that  the  full  flush  of  life's  vigour  is 
acconi]»inied  by  degenerative  changes  as  typical  as  those  which  mark 
life's  decline.  For  every  tissue  wastes  as  it  works;  and  cells  degenerate, 
die,  and  are  cast  off  from  every  surface  and  tissue  of  out  frames  as 
ihe  natural  result  of  living  and  beiiig.  "  Generally  speaking,"  i>ays 
a  writer  in  discussing  the  degeneration  of  human  tissues,  **  those 
parts  which  live  most  slowly  arc  those  of  which  the  duration  is  the 
greatest,  and  in  which  there  is  conactiueiitly  the  least  frequent  change. 
Of  t)ic  exuviation  of  epidermic  structures  en  maise—%  process 
altogether  tom|>arablc  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf— we  have  striking 
examples  in  the  entire  desi]uauialion  of  serpents,  vVwi  vvvcyAvvty^  <sl\. 
ihc  />ftinr.%'c  ill  birds,  .ind  the  shedding  ot  \\\t  \\mt  w  tsra-TOwcaSsa.'. 
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and  in  the  shedding  of  Uii:  aiUkrs  of  the  stag  vre  have  an  example 
of  the  exu\iation  of  a  highly  organised  and  vascular  part,  wUch 
periodically  dies,  and  which,  being  external,  is  cast  off  eniirt  '  What 
means  all  this,*  says  Sir  James  Paget, '  but  that  these  organs  have 
their  se%'crnliy  appointed  tissues,  degenerate,  die,  are  cast  away,  aad 
in  due  time  are  replaced  by  others,  which  in  their  turn  are  to  be 
developed  to  perfection,  to  live  their  life  in  the  ranture  slate,  and  to 
be  cast  olT?'"  And,  again,  the  same  high  authority  remarks  ibst 
"  it  is,  further,  probable  that  no  part  of  the  body  ts  exempt  from  the 
second  source  of  impairment ;  that,  namely,  which  consists  m  the 
natural  death  or  deterioration  of  the  parts  (independent  of  the  death 
and  decay  of  the  whole  body)  after  a  certain  period  of  their  life.  It 
may  be  proved,  partly  by  demonstration,  and  partly  by  analogy,  that 
each  integral  or  elemental  pari  of  the  body  is  formed  for  a  certain 
natural  period  of  existence  in  the  ordinan,-  conditions  of  active  life, 
at  tlie  end  of  which  period,  if  not  previously  destroyed  by  outwanl 
force  or  exercise,  it  degenerates  and  is  absorbed,  or  dies  and  is  cast 
out ;  needing,  in  either  case,  to  be  replaced  for  the  maintenance  of 
health.''  To  these  weighty  words  we  may  lastly  add  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Carpenter,  who  remarks  that,  "  when  the  adult  type  has  once 
been  completely  attained,  every  subsequent  change  is  one  rather  of 
degeneration  than  of  development,  of  retrogression  rather  than  of 
advance." 

Degeneration  is  thus  an  invariable  concomitant  of  life.  So  £u 
from  being  in  any  way  an  abnormal  phase  of  living  action,  it  is  seen 
to  bo  as  natural  a  process  for  living  beings  to  retrogress —  wholly,  as 
we  have  seen  in  some  cases,  or  partly  in  others — as  it  is  for  them  to 
develop  and  advance.  And  what  is  thus  undoubtedly  true  of  the 
individual  man  or  other  animal  is  no  less  so  of  the  race.  *'  Buried 
civilisations  '  are  by  no  means  unknown  ;  extinct  culture  is  an  archaeo* 
logical  fact ;  the  decline  and  fall  of  nations  is  matter  of  history. 
May  not  these  things  be  likewise  explained  as  a  part  of  that  wide 
theory  of  life  wljich  regards  even  the  highest  interests  of  man  as 
lying  within  the  operation  and  snay  of  causes  which  mould  his 
physical  organisation  ?  If  this  notion  be  accepted,  then  is  the  idea 
of  degeneration  as  a  normal  phase  of  life  rendered  still  more  feasible 
and  plain.  Reaching  to  the  individual  and  to  the  species  as  well ; 
extending  and  including  in  its  scope  the  lowly  organised  as  well  as 
the  higher  being ;  affecting  one  group  or  class  lightly,  and  influencing 
another  well.nigh  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  progress, — we  find 
degeneration  and  retrogression  to  be  numbered  among  the  stem 
rcsJ/fiw  of  existence.    And  no  \vs^  c\tM\Y  *^*  IotcCoVj  xbv|  -w^.  ^J*Ki^, 
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the  truly  natural  place  of  degeiicmtion  in  our  own  plij-stcal  history  : 
since,  as  physiology  leaches  and  daily  experience  declares,  not  an 
action  is  wrought  or  a  thought  conceived  without  the  presence  of 
change  and  decay  of  tissue — a  process  this  which,  limited  in  early 
life  by  progressive  growth  and  by  development,  at  last  comes  in  our 
latter  da>'S  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  in  time  to  dissipate 
our  energy  and  substance  into  the  nothingness  of  physical  and 
corporate  extinction. 

The  philosojihy  of  biolog)-,  however,  may,  in  conclusion,  be  found 
to  point  out  to  us  that  the  subject  of  degeneration,  whilst  treating  of 
a  powerful  factor  in  modifying  the  living  form,  yet  possesses  a 
favourable  aspect  in  relation  to  progress  and  evolutioa  Hiyh 
authority  in  matters  biological  may  be  found  for  the  statement  that 
degeneration  is  really  a  result  of  progress,  that  it  is  dependent  on 
high  development,  and  that,  whilst  it  simplifies  the  living  being,  "  it 
produces  the  same  eftect  as  difierenliation,  for  it  leads  to  variety  in 
form."  Thus  there  is  a  kind  of  evolution  and  progress  inseparable 
even  from  degeneration  itself.  For  the  retrogression  may  in  itself 
lead  to  variety  and  change,  and  111  due  lime  such  variety  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  new  and  higher  developments.  So,  likewise,  wc 
are  reminded  that  reduction  and  degeneration  of  some  parts  may 
proceed  contemponneously  with  the  higher  development  of  others, 
with  the  total  result  of  perfecting  the  organism,  and  of  evolving  a 
higher  type  of  structure.  The  degeneration  of  a  frog's  tail  is  in 
reality  a  feature  of  its  higher  type  as  compared  with  its  tailed  friends 
the  newt?  and  salamanders.  The  disappearance  and  reduction  of 
the  tail  which  the  young  crab  possesses  is  a  chief  reason  why  we 
c«eem  the  crab,  whose  body  is  all  head  and  chest,  a  higher  animal 
than  the  lobster  or  prawn  with  head,  chest,  and  tail  complete.  'I'he 
1  degeneration  of  the  "  outside "  gills  of  the  Alpine  salamander's  young, 
^B 'which  never  have  access  to  water,  is  not  a  mark  of  inferiority  but  of 
^^  supcrioriiy  ;  it  is,  in  reality,  the  casling-off  of  the  old  or  larwtl  and 
aquatic  characters  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new  and  higher  features 
of  the  land  animal.  Even  the  degeneration  of  human  structures— 
the  modification  of  the  tail  which  early  human  existence  exhibits, 
and  of  muscular  suucturea  well  developed  in  lower  life — are  no 
proofs  of  inferiority,  but  are  evidences  of  superiority  in  ourselves. 
Thus,  even  in  the  great  work  of  evolving  higher  races  out  of  the 
lower,  10  degeneration  much  is  owing  for  its  aid  in  repressing  larval 

I  characters  and  the  structures  which  belong  to  lower  existences. 
Whilst  progressive  evolution  develops  the  great  tree  of  life,  ?.%'.iivA'«. 
Mc/i  branch,  chtiies  k  with  \erdure,  and  tx^ani^  t^A\  WqswssCi'^s- 
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ib  degeneration  which  lops  the  worn  and  aged  steins,  prunes  the 
weakly  foliage,  trims  the  budding  growths,  and  so  directs  and  moulds 
the  outlines  of  the  organic  whole.  It  is  to  evolution  and  pr(^iets 
that  the  world  of  life  largely  owes  hs  forward  march.  But  hardly 
less  is  the  deltt  of  gratitude  due  by  the  living  hosts  to  degenenttire 
change  and  retrogression  which,  though  stem  and  ofltimes  cnielin 
their  ways,  nevertheless  mark  wisely  and  well  the  pathways  of  life, 
and  prevent  the  useless  and  weak  from  cumbering  the  ground. 

ANDREW  WIl-SON'. 


Spherical  Dust. 

IN  ihe  course  of  a  rather  famous  controversy  between  Pasteur 
and  Poiichet,  carried  on  not  merely  by  means  of  words  but 
by  actual  research,  Pouchet  discovered  thai  some  of  the  microscopic 
egg-like  particles  found  in  .atmospheric  dust  remained  unaltered  in 
siie  and  shape  when  kept  for  some  time  at  .a  red  heai  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and,  therefore,  argnpd  that  they  are  mineral  particles,  not 
organic  structures. 

Dr.  Fhipson  confirms  this,  and  finds  that  ordinary  Gnc  dust  con* 
tains  not  only  small  angular  particles  of  sand,  but  also  rounded,  egg- 
shaped  or  globular  siliceous  particles,  lie  heated  micrococci  and 
diatoms  (microscopic  siliceous  vegetables  that  walk  about  in  water), 
and  found  that  they  do  not  retain  their  forms  after  such  treatment, 
but  that  the  remains  of  fossil  species  of  these  creatures  resist  the 
action  of  heat  and  retain  their  forms,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
minute  siliceous  hodles  found  in  the  atmosphere  are  also  fossil ;  that 
they  are  micrococci  of  another  age. 

This  appears  to  me  a  rather  far-fetched  explanation,  and  I  venture 
to  offer  the  following,  which  is  much  simpler,  and,  I  think,  more 
probable : — 

We  know  that  when  flints,  or  fragments  of  rock  of  any  size  or 
hardness,  arc  swept  along  by  water,  and  thus  shaken  up  together,  tliey 
become  rounded,  as  wc  see  llicm  on  the  sca-bcach  or  bottom  of  a 
running  stream.  Siliceous  dust  particles  arc  but  pebbles  of  smaller 
size,  that  are  more  or  less  stirred  and  rolled  together  as  they  are 
swept  along  by  the  wind.  As  the  same  particles  settle  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  are  blown  up  again  and  a^ain,  and  backwards  and 
forwards,  there  must  be  among  them  many  that  have  existed  as  dust 
for  years  or  even  ages,  and  thus  have  become  as  completely  rounded 
as  the  pebbles  of  our  chalk-6int  shingle. 

I  A  patent  ii-as  secured  in  America  about  twelve  years  ago  for 
pulverising  fuel  by  agitating  ordinary  coal-dross,  or  "  slack  "  in.  a. 
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the  collision  of  particles  with  each  other.  The  result  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fine  dust  composed  of  spherical  or  nearly  spherical 
grains.  If  coal  dust  can  be  thus  shaped  in  a  few  minutes,  sand  doit 
may  be  in  a  few  years. 


Inverted  Photographs  op  thb  Suv, 

ABOUT  seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Nasmylh  announced  that 
"  the  bright  surface  of  the  sun  consists  of  separate,  insulated, 
individual  objects  or  things^  all  nearly  or  cx.ictly  of  one  definite  siw 
and  shape,  more  like  that  of  a  willow-leaf  than  anything  elst"  J 
here  quote  Sir  John  Herschel's  description,'  who  proceeds  to  slate 
that  these  "  arc  evidently  the  immediate  sources  of  the  solar  light 
and  heat,"  and  that  "  we  cannot  refuse  to  look  upon  them  as 
ergafiisnis  of  some  peculiar  and  amazing  kind  ;  and  though  it  would 
be  too  daring  to  speak  of  such  organisation  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  life, )  et  we  do  know  that  vital  action  is  competent  to  develop  both 
heat,  light,  and  electricity."  In  ncrschcl's  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy" 
these  M'illow  leaves  are  pictured  most  definitely  as  geometrically 
regular  and  uniform  bodies,  "  crossing  one  another  in  all  directions, 
like  what  are  called  spills  in  the  game  of  spillikins." 

'Il^is  extraordinary  discovery  was  presently  questioned,  and  these 
still  more  extraordinary  spcculatiODS  were  refuted  by  other  ob5er\a- 
tlons;  and  the  appearances  upon  which  they  were  based  were  describefl 
as  resembling  "  rice-grains,"  "  crystals,"  "  flocculi,"  "  granulations," 
"  straws,"  *'  things,"  "  bits  of  white  thread,**  "  cumuli  of  cotton  wool," 
*•  clouds,"  "  excessively  minute  fragments  of  porcelain,"  '*  untidy 
circular  masses,*'  "  things  twice  as  long  as  broad,"  "  three  limes  as 
long  as  broad,"  "  ridges,"  "  waves,"  "  hill  knolls,"  &c.  5:c. 

Here  was  disagreement  among  doctors,  with  a  vengeance,  not  on 
any  abstract  conclusion,  or  profound  metaphysical  quibble,  but  on 
what  was  visible  to  diflTerent  pairs  of  eyes  aided  by  telescopes.  Such 
conflicting  testimonies  demand  the  intervention  of  some  unimpeach- 
able \vitness.  This  has  been  obtained  by  making  the  sun  drav  hii 
own  portrait. 

The  difficulty  of  doing  this  has  been  considerable,  on  account  cf 
the  excessive  glare  of  light  dazzling  the  salts  of  silver  as  it  dazzles 
our  eyes,  and  producing,  under  ordinary  exposure,  a  blurred  round 
blotch,  such  as  we  see  when  we  dare  to  blink  at  the  noonday  sun. 

The  indomitable  Janssen,  who  perilled  his  life  by  escaping  in  a 
baUoon  from  besieged  Paris,  and  then  travelled  half-way  round  the 
'  FaniUar  T^tunt  an  Scknii  lie  SwfcjitU.v^V 
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globe  in  order  lo  sec  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which,  after  all,  the  cruel 
doudsconcealed  just  at  the  critical  moment,  has  with  characteristic 
perseverance  obtained  his  revenge,  and  compelled  the  sun  to  give  his 
own  endencc,  in  the  form  of  nmgnificent  pictures,  that  have  settled. 
the  willow-leaves  and  many  other  solar  phantasies.  When  I  saw 
these  at  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  last  year,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  a  small  chuckle,  seeing  that  they  strikingly  confirm  my  theo- 
retical conclusion,  published  eleven  years  ago,  that  these  mysterious 
mottlings  are  tongues  of  veritable  flame,  bending  over  in  various  di- 
rections according  to  the  direction  of  the  rushing  cyclones,  and  other 
solar  storms,  that  eternally  rage  in  the  solar  atmosphere  above  them. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  magnificent  pictures,  M.  Janssenhas  had 
to  devise  special  apparatus,  that  shall  limit  the  exposure  to  measur- 
able, but  almost  inconceivably  &raall,  moments  of  time,  such  as  the 
ten  thousandth  part  of  a  second,  or  even  shorter  periods. 

In  the  course  of  tliese  struggles  witli  tJie  sun  he  has  made  a  very 
cLinous  photographic  discovery*. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  photography  a  "negative"  picture  is  first  obtained,  and  a  "positive" 
printed  from  it.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  primary  fact 
upon  which  photography  is  based,  v'n.  that  when  certain  salts  of  silver 
are  exposed  to  light,  they  become  darkened  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  such  exposure.  Hence  in  the  direct  pictures  the  lights  are  repre- 
sented by  shade  and  the  shade  by  lights  A  picture  from  this  negative 
re\*erses  the  ights  and  shades  again,  and  thus  gives  the  resemblance 
tu  nature. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  experience  of  photographers  ]  but  M.  Jiinsbcn 
fmds  that  if  the  exposure  of  his  sun  pictures  is  continued  beyond  the 
time  for  obtaining  the  best  result,  the  negative  image  gradually 
becomes  fainter  and  indistinct,  then  nearly  disappears.  By  still 
further  exposure  a  new  picture  comes  into  existence,  a  positive 
picture  with  the  spots  black,  and  the  face  of  the  sun  bright,  and  the 
minor  details  shown  as  when  viewed  in  a  telescope.  Uy  further 
exposure  after  this  a  second  neutral  st.)ge  is  reached. 

He  lias  further  applied  this  principle  to  terrestrial  photography, 
and,  after  exposures  of  from  one  to  three  hours,  obtained  direct 
positive  pictures  of  landscape;*.  A  pii:turc  of  the  Park  uf  Mcudon 
thus  produced  shows  the  sun  as  a  white  spot  on  a  dark  sky.  From 
these  positives  he  obtains  other  positives  by  similar  protracted 
exposure,  and  negatives  from  negatives. 

The  interest  of  these  discoveries  is  purely  philosophical,  n.-a 
practical  j>hotogrjf hie  advantages  being,  at  ^irsfif ,  o\»\5i\Tv:i)^'?SR. 
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Casks  Singing  their  own  Densities. 

''T*'HE  accurate  weighing  of  gases  for  the  determination  of  lUeir 
•*■  specific  gravities  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  operation,  in  spite 
of  all  the  devices  th.it  have  been  invented.  A  new  and  curious  one 
lias  lately  been  proposed  by  Herr  Ooldschmidt,  \vho  extorts  from  tbe 
gas  a  vocal  declaration  of  its  own  density,  by  simply  filling  a  tube, 
first  with  air,  and  then  \vith  the  gas  or  vapour  to  be  tested,  striking 
the  tube  when  thus  filled,  and  recording  the  note  emitted. 

Having  obtained  this  record,  and  stated  the  number  of  vibrations 
due  to  each  note,  all  that  remains  to  be  done,  according  to  Hcrr 
Goldschmidtj  is  to  divide  the  number  of  Wbraiions  of  the  air  by 
the  number  of  the  gas,  and  the  square  of  this  quotient  expresses 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  that  of  air  being  unity. 

I  may  add,  that  the  number  of  vibrations  due  to  dl  the  notes 
of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales  has  ah-eady  been  determined 
and  tabulated  ;  for  llie  determination  of  the  intcnncdialc  tones,  I 
presume  thai  a  siren,  or  instrument  producing  Uie  same  tone  as  the 
gas  by  successive  impulses  that  can  be  counted,  would  be  required. 

Arsenical  Wall  Paplrs. 

SINCE  the  printing  of  my  February  notes  on  the  fattening  of 
pigs,  &c.,  by  arsenic,  I  have  met  with  the  record  of  a  strikbg 
example  of  its  action  on  human  beings.  Some  years  ago  Kopp,  the 
celebrated  German  chemist,  was  engaged  in  producing  those  splendid 
coal-tar  dyes  which  are  obtained  by  boiling  aniline  with  dry  arsenic 
add.  He  found  that  he  gained  22  lbs.  in  tea  weeks,  without  detri- 
ment to  liis  general  health,  and  that  he  lost  this  additional  weight 
when  he  left  off  these  researches.  The  same  effect  is  ubser^-ctl  on 
the  workmen  engaged  in  the  works  where  rosaniline  colours  arc  made 
in  wholesale  quantities. 

A  well-known  Birmingliam  firm,  at  whose  works  arsenical  ores, 
Jtc,  were  smelted,  and  a  great  variety  of  very  odorous  gases  poured 
forth  (sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  a  speciality),  was  continually 
subject  to  actiuus  for  nuisance,  on  the  ground  tliat  they  were 
poisoning  their  neighbours.  Tlieb  principal  wilncss  on  these  trials 
was  a  man  living  on  the  works  (a  watclnnan,  if  I  remember  rightly), 
who  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  there  was  a  lean  and  hungry 
Cassius,  but  after  some  years  of  service  became  a  FalstalT. 

I  have  long  held  very  heretical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poisoning 
by  arsenical  wall-papers,  even  going  so  far  as  to  believe  that,  if  they 
hA\e  any  effect  at  al\,  \\  is  b«i\eficial,  on  account  of  the  powerful 


dUinfectant  pruiterties  of  tcr>-  small  quaulltics  of  arsenic  and  of 
arsenical  vapours.  1  only  refer,  however,  to  smoodi  papers,  and 
lualce  a  total  exception  in  regard  to  green  arsenical  y?(j£j£  papers  that 
arc  so  thickly  and  so  loosely  loaded  with  the  pigment  that  it  nijiy  be 
bnxshed  ofi  as  mechanical  dust,  and  thus  taken  into  the  lungs  in 
considerable  quantities  at  once,  and  quite  irregularly. 

If  it  is  fairly  fixed  on  what  is  called  "  satin  paper,"  it  only  caines 
away  by  very  slow  volatilization,  the  quantity  being  beneGceptly 
r^ulated  according  to  the  s.initary  requirement  for  it,  Le.  increasing 
with  the  warmth  of  the  weather  and  consequent  liability  to  infection. 

As  an  example  of  the  material  upon  whicb  wall-papex  panics  are 
based,!  quote  the  following,  which  "  went  the  round  "about  two  years 
ago.  "  Fifty  samples  of  wall-paper  recently  examined  were  found  to 
contain  arsenic,  either  as  arsenite  or  aceto-arsenite  of  copper.  Some 
papcri  with  green  iigures  were  found  to  be  free  from  arsenic^  while, 
as  a  rule,  the  higher-priced  qualities  contained  the  poiscMi  in  the 
largest  qoanUties.  A  room  of  the  tuodciate  dimensions  of  16  feet 
square  and  9  feet  high,  would  be  covered,  if  the*e  papers  were  used, 
with  umameDUl  surfaces  containing  fiooxs^  graios  to  more  than  8oz. 
of  poisonous  matter."  .   ,:,  . 

These  statements  of  fact  are  probably  correct,  tut  the  bugbeax  to 
be  invoked  by  them  is  simply  ridiculous.  As  nobody  proposes  to 
eat  the  wall-paper,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  quantity 
of  poisonous  matter  Jixai  upon  it  amounts  to  S  oz.  or  S  lbs.  The 
question  is,  How  much  is  likely  to  come  off  in  such  wise  as  to  be 
5^'allowed  or  inhaled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  room  ? 

We  all  know  that  green  arsenical  wall-papers  continue  green 
for  many  years,  from  which  fact  wc  may  fairly  infer  that  some  of  the 
arieuical  pigment  still  remains.  Let  us  suppose  that  at  the  cud  of  seven 
years  the  paper  on  the  room  above  described  retains  onc'cighth 
of  its  original  quantity,  thai  the  other  7  oz.  have  volatilized  at  an 
average  rate  of  1  oz.  per  annum,  or  jj^  of  an  ounce  per  day.  As  the 
cubic  capacity  of  such  a  room  is  2,154  feet,  each  foot  of  air  would 
receive  sjrs'rr.i  P*'^  ^^  ^^  ounce  per  day,  and,  therefore,  if  the  vcn- 
tilatiou  were  only  sufficient  to  renew  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  once 
in  twenty-four  houib,  thiswouM  be  its  normal-degree  of  saturation. . 

A  full-grown  man  inhales  about  100  cubic  fct:t  of  air  per  1:4 
hours.  Thuj,  even  if  he  were  living  in  such  a  room  during  the 
whole  34  hours  of  every  day.  he  cxu&t  be  then  impriscaed  above  22 ^ 
years  in  order  to  inhale  one  ounce  of  arsenic,  at  kast  ninc-tcntbs 
of  which  M-ould  be  exhaled  without  absorption.  This  gi^«5  225 
yexTfi  for  the  absorption  of  one  Ovmcc,  t-t  4«,e>  ■y«w%^  "A  V*.  \v«a  ^t^ 
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the  room  12  hours  of  each  day.  The  Styrian  peasant  eats  an  ounce 
per  annum,  and  believes  that  his  health  is  improved  thereby. 

A  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  or  other  hydrocarbon  vapour  thai  we 
may  breathe  with  impunity  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  germs  of  deadly 
infection.  Arsenic  vapour  appears  to  act  similarly.  The  absence 
of  cholera,  which  has  distinguished  Birmiogham  and  other  brass- 
working  towns,  is  popularly  attributed  to  copper;  and  copper  belts 
were  made  and  sold  as  safeguards  against  cholera. 

I  think  it  far  more  probable  that  the  immunity  which  these 
pLiccs  have  enjoyed  is  due  lo  arsenic.  Ordinary  copper  usually 
contains  small  quantities  of  arsenical  impurity,  and  the  other  con- 
stituent of  brass — zinc — a  considerable  quantity.  The  arsenic  is  so 
volatile  that  every  brass  foundry  must  emit  some  amount  of  arsenicftl 
vapour,  and,  besides  this,  gaseous  arsenical  compounds  must  be 
evolved  in  the  "  pickling "  and  some  other  operations  connected 
with  the  brass  workings. 

If  I  lived  in  New  Orleans  or  other  focus  of  fever  horrors,  I  would 
envelop  myself  to  a  certain  extent  in  arsenical  fumes,  by  covering 
my  walls  with  highly  charged  arsenical  papers,  furnishing  my  roomt 
with  arsenical  upholstery,  and  carrj-ing  arseniurctted  pocket-handker- 
chiefs ;  carefully  obscr\-ing  the  effect  in  order  to  stop  short  of  the 
first  warning  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisonbg.  TTiis  is  easily  done, 
as  they  gradually  appear,  and  are  not  difficult  to  recognise.  The 
only  probable  inconvenience  would  be  the  burden  of  additional  fat — a 
burden  which  could  be  thrown  off  on  leaving  the  pestiferous  locality, 
as  Kopp  threw  off  his  on  ceasing  to  boil  aniline  over  arsenic  acid. 

Having  confessed  so  much  of  heresy,  I  vAW  go  one  step  Rin her, 
and  hereby  suggest  that  fever  hospitals  should  be  supplied  widi 
regulated  quantities  of  arsenical  vapours.  This  idea  may  be  experi- 
mentally tested  without  any  risk  to  the  health  of  either  patients  or 
attendants. 


Seilf-lvminous  Railway  Carriages. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  past  month  (March)  I  rode  from  WjUesden 
to  Charing  Cross  in  a  London  and  North-Wcstem  Railway 
carriage,  thesidesandroofof  which  were  painted  with  luminous  paint. 
The  experiment  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  so  far  successful ; 
though  the  amount  of  light  given  out  by  the  painted  surfaces  was  less 
than  the  preliminary  announcements  of  the  invention  would  lead  most 
persons  to  eitpccl. 

I  may,  however,  venture  to  say  that  the  light  is  sufficient  for  the 
pnctica)  purpose  of  JUuminwng  tt\t  c&tc\»%w  4>xravit  vVv^vr  </«y-/iW; 
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pass^es  through  ordinar)-  innnels,  though  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  unreasonable  people,  whose  delicate  organisations  and 
habits  of  superiority  require  perfection  cvery-where ;  who  must  have  a 
banquet  when  they  dine,  must  be  provided  with  full  daylight  at  all 
times  and  places,  and  cvcr>ibing  else  to  order.  Such  people  have 
so  much  regard  for  themselves  that  they  need  no  consideration  from 
anybody  else,  and  therefore  may  be  left  aside. 

Although  unable  to  readj  I  could  sec  everybody  and  every  other 
object  in  the  carriage  in  a  sort  of  ghostly,  artificial  moonlight  of  beau- 
tiful violet  colour ;  the  same  as  is  emitted  from  heated  fluor  spar,  and 
to  which  the  adjective  "  fluorescent "  has  been  given. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  '*  Grotto  Azzuro"  at  Capri,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  though  but  a  faint  and  faded  resemblance  of  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  this  cavera  In  both  cases  the  luminosity  is  due  to  a  sort 
of  second-hand  h'glit  The  grotto  is  a  cliamber  or  cavity  in  a  grand 
perpendicular  sea  cliff,  with  an  opening  so  small  that  a  boat  can  only 
enter  from  the  titleless  sea  when  there  is  no  swell,  and  then  the 
occupants  of  the  boat  must  lie  down  while  it  passes  through  Uiis  little 
arch.  Presently  the  boat  is  floating  in  a  cavern  with  dome-shaped 
roof  of  considerable  height  and  dimensions,  and  no  other  floor  than 
the  deep  blue  sea.  The  amount  of  light  that  enters  by  the  entrance 
is  but  nominal,  the  general  illumination  of  the  cavern  being  due  to 
the  radiation  from  luminous  water,  the  luminosity  of  which  is  the 
second-hand  sunli^-ht  which  it  receives  from  outside.  The  effect  is 
indescribably  beautiful,  the  intense  depth  and  brilliancy  of  the  ultra- 
marine glow  50  far  exceeding  anything  else  to  which  it  may  be 
compared. 

The  light  in  the  carriage  was  the  same  in  kind  though  very  different 
in  degree.  Here,  instead  of  the  sea,  it  was  the  paint  that  had 
absorbed  and  transferred  the  outer  sunlight.  If  we  go  on  improving 
this  luminous  paint  as  other  things  have  been  improved  after  their 
first  introduction,  the  passage  through  railw.iy  tunnels  will  become 
quite  sensational,  and  sesthetically  enjoyable. 

As  it  is,  some  interesting  observations  may  be  made.  By  com- 
paring the  illumination  of  the  carriage  while  in  daylight  with  the 
fluorescence  in  the  tunnels,  1  was  able  to  recognise  the  reproduction 
of  the  original  lights  and  shadows.  Thus  the  thick  edges  of  the 
window  openings  on  the  sides  opposite  to  the  sun  fluoresced  {excuse 
the  coinage)  so  much  more  than  tlie  interior  walls,  that  their  violet 
luminosity  was  visible  when  entering  a  tunnel  before  timt  of  the  walls 
appeared,  and  when  in  full  darkncbS  the  gtcaV«  Wx-^VKv^is*  vA.  "^tAe. 
tdges  suggested  the  idea  of  hght  actuaUy  sUmm^  '\u  \\om  ^^  ?>>iN^\sift- 
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'  It  was  ft  triable  day,  but  between  iwo  of  the  tunnels  we  had 
direct  sunshine  on  one  side  of  ihe  cirriage.  A\'hcn  in  iJie  d.irk  ihe 
patch  of  sunlight  on  thai  waM  was  (aillifully  reproduced  l>y  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  fluorescence. 

1  noticed  just  sufficient  fading  in  the  longer  timndii  to  invoke 
serious  scepticism  of  the  success  of  the  proposed  application  to  the 
illuniinatiuii  of  carriages  for  night  travelling,  or  to  apartments  that  arc 
to  be  ascd  for  some  hours  after  the  stimulant  of  dayhght  has  departed 
As  used  on  the  Mansion  House  line  there  vras  daylight  mhrnl 
iKtween  each  tunnel,  and  no  long  continuance  of  darknc«3. 

Flower-k>t  ANit  Gki^enhouse:  Manl're. 

IHAVK  an  original  idea  to  communicate  to  smokers  and  horti- 
■  euUuTists,  or  more  particularly  to  those  who  comtnne  both  oi 
these  aromatic  recreations  in  one  houseliold. 

Tobacco  is  about  the  most  exhausting  crop  that  can  be  raised. 
It  carries  away  an  extravagant  quantity  of  fertilising  incombustible 
salts  from  the  land.  This  may  be  proved  by  simply  smoking  a  cigar 
made  of  genuine  tobacco  and  smoking  or  otherwise  burning  n  simitar 
weight  of  dried  cabbage  or  other  ordinary  leaves.  The  quantity 
of  ash  left  after  complete  combustion  will  be  found  for  the  greatest 
in  the  case  of  the  tobacco  leaf  This  ash  is  the  contribution  of  the 
soil ;  that  which  burns  away  in  smnke  and  in\HsibIe  gases  is  given  to 
the  growing  plant  by  air  and  water. 

Therefore,  the  aih  of  tobacco  must  be  a  good  fertiliser,  and 
should  not  be  wasted.  It  contains  20  to  2^  per  cent  of  potash  and 
3  to  5  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Kven  in  Germany  it  would  hardly 
pay  the  farmers  to  send  round  carts  for  collecting  tobacco  ash,  but  those 
wH6  practise  agriculture  in  flower-pots  and  greenhouses  will  find  this 
ash  a  most  convenient,  cleanly,  inoffensive,  and  profitable  manure. 
I  have  made  some  experiments  with  it  during  the  last  two  summers 
which  indicate  that  its  practical  corresponds  to  its  theoretical  ^Tilue, 
when  lightly  sprinkled  as  a  top  dressing  on  Ihe  surface  of  the 
mould. 

Besides  acting  as  a  manure  it  has  another  valuable  quality, 
especially  when  the  ashes  are  from  a  pipe.  The  combustion  of  these 
is  not  so  complete  a<i  those  of  cigars,  and  there  remains  with  the  ash 
a  \*ery  perceptible  quantity  of  nicotine,  which  seems  to  poison  the 
germs  of  aphides  and  the  larv.x  of  other  creatures  that  repose  in  the 
soil  dining  winter,  and  dcvelo^t  noxiously  in  summer  time  upon 
Me  ront<t  stems,  leaves,  and  ftowere. 
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'rRE  AtR  FOR  Underground  Railways. 

ANY  suggestions  and  a  ver>'  few  practical  efforts  liave  been 
made  to  unprove  tlie  almospUere  of  our  underground 
railways  by  the  use  of  smokeless  and  n  on -sulphurous  coal  or  coke. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  who  know  London  that  thousands  ol 
locomotive  I^ondoners  shun  the  Metropolitan  Railway  and  travel 
by  omnibus,  cab,  tramcar,  or  roundabout  routes  on  other  lines  in  order 
to  cscajtc  the  underground  atmosphere  which  they  suppose  to  be 
injurious  and  know  to  be  disagreeable. 

Considering  the  ma^^nitude  of  the  interest  thus  involved  I  think  llw 
director?  of  this  rnihvny  have  made  but  a  feeble  display  of  energy 
and  abihty  in  combating  this  enemy  of  tlielr  prosperity.  The  long 
subterranean  tvmncUed  tramways  of  many  coal-pits  nearly  half  a 
mile  deep  arc  better  ventilated  than  tlic  ninnclled  railway  between 
Edgware  Road  and  King's  Cross.  UiKast  towers  could  be  built  at 
less  expense  than  upcast  shafts  can  be  sunk,  and  any  competent 
mining  engineer  could  show  the  directors  how  such  a  tower  could 
be  made  to  produce  a  current  of  air  that  should  sweep  down  the 
stairways  of  the  stations  to  the  right  of  it  and  to  the  left  of  it,  and 
effectively  purify  the  atmosphere  of  die  whole  length  of  line  between 
the  two  stations. 

I  luve  little  doubt  that  such  an  engineer  would  agree  witli  me  in 
regarding  the  recent  proposal  to  make  a  muUitutie  of  openings  or 
perforations  of  the  tunnels  into  the  streets  above  as  a  verj'  inefficient, 
not  to  say  foolish,  project,  much  ado  to  do  a  mere  nothing,  compared 
to  what  may  be  done  with  a  single  upcast  chimney  shaft  between 
each  station.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  supply  something  like 
a  gale  of  wind  by  such  shafts,  and  very  easy  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
lirecM  of  frcah  air  continually  descending  to  the  tunnel. 

Another  iessou  might  have  long  ago  been  learned  from  colliery 
ex|>criencc.  Machines  have  been  invented  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  superseding  the  miner's  "pick"  in  cutting  the  coal.  These 
machines  are  driven,  not  by  coal  burned  underground,  as  in  the 
locomotives  of  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railways,  Imt  by  the 
energy  obtained  by  burning  the  coal  above-ground  and  bottling  up 
such  energy  in  compressed  air,  carrying  it  down  in  this  form  and 
then  releasing  it  as  mechanical  force  at  the  place  where  such  force 
is  required. 

This  CAW  be  done  quite  .is  effectiveW  in  iin4eT^o\\T\(\,  ■^-sSwui-i  -i.^ 
in  underground  coal- winnings,  and  if  iX  w«e  doM>xVvfe  «v^\tv^,\w*'"' 
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of  contaminaiing  the  air  of  ihe  lunnels,  would  help  lo  ventilate  theirt, 
by  the  amouDt  of  compressed  air  blown  out  at  each  stroke  of  the 
pisioD. 

The  compressed  air  engine,  although  much  under  present  aueniion, 
is  by  no  means  x  novclt)-.  I  find  in  the  MuhamVs  Magazine  so  fat 
hack  as  1846  an  account  of  '*  Parsey's  Compressed  Air  Engine." 
and  a  controversy  concerning  It>i  merits  and  defects. 

There  arc  soniu  Uilliculties  in  working  sudi  engines  which  I  need 
not  discuss  here,  but  I  luay  mention  one  that  is  curious.  >V*hen 
air  is  compressed,  heat  is  evolved  and  given  off;  when  it  expands 
again  to  its  original  bulk  it  falls  below  its  original  temperature  (0 
a  degree  exactly  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  heat  given  out 
while  it  was  compressed,  and  thus,  in  working  such  engines,  the 
pipes  conveying  the  expanded  air  are  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the 
freezing  of  condensed  vapour. 

Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made  at  Nantes  upon  a 
tramway  with  a  compressed  air  engine  of  improved  construction. 
'l"he  chief  feature  is  that  the  compressed  air  on  its  way  to  the  pis&on 
l^asses  through  ,1  reservoir  of  water  and  steam  heated  to  about  jio* 
Fahr.  (confined  in  a  strong  vessel,  of  course).  The  air  is  thus  raised 
to  tliis  temperature,  and  its  expansive  energy  increased,  enabling  a 
given  quantity  of  air  to  do  more  work.  The  specific  heat  of  water  is 
so  much  greater  than  of  air  that  i  lb.  of  water  in  raising  i  lb,  of  air 
one  degree  only  loses  one  quarter  of  a  degree  ;  ami,  as  1  lb.  of  air  at 
ordinary  pressure  has  814  times  the  bulk  of  i  lb.  of  water,  3,256 
cubic  feet  of  air  may  be  heated  to  any  given  thermometric  amountt 
and  only  cool  down  one  cubic  foot  of  water  to  the  same  extent 

I'his  engine  has  therefore  two  distinct  reservoirs  of  energy,  the 
compressed  air  and  the  superheated  water,  and  nothing  is  blown  off 
but  air  and  vapour  of  water.  There  is  a  loss  of  power  in  transferring 
the  eneigy  of  the  stationary  steam-engine  to  the  compressed  air 
locomotive ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  wear  and  tear  of  such 
locomotives  as  against  the  steam  locomotive,  the  net  loss  is  very 
small— too  small  to  be  set  against  the  great  advantage  of  maintaining 
uncon laminated  air  in  the  metropolitan  tunnels. 
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An  Original  Remedy  for  Mountain  Sickness. 

MR.  WHYMPER,  in  his  recent  lecture  on  Chimboraxo  and 
Cotopaxi  to  the  Society  of  ^Vrts,  described  that  dreaded 
enemy  of  the  Alpine  cliniber,  "  mountain  sickness,"  and  slated  that 
Ac  WAi  notaware  that  anybody \^^^<i\laAtoM%^^^.N;\\V\Vtw«6^i"\o^ 


* 
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ever  suggested  the  bare  posiiibillt)'  ut  coming  out  victorious  from 

Iiuch  an  encounter." 
I  In  the  course  of  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  made  many  years  ago 
|I  achieved  such  a  victor)*  in  a  ver>-  odd  manner,  and  the  incident 
may  be  worth  recording,  as  it  suggests  a  physiological  problem  and 
a  possible  means  of  performing  journeys  which  this  sickness  renders 
quite  impracticable  to  men  of  ordinary  constitution. 

It  was  late  in  the  season,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  "  Bergschnmd,"  or  bst  crevass  where  the  ice  is  parted  from  the 
pyramid  of  roct  forming  tlie  summit.  At  last  we  found  a  practicable 
pbce,  and  on  crossing  it  David  Coulet,  our  chief  guide,  and  then  a 
very  old  man,  performed  a  rolling  somersault  in  the  snow  by  way  of 
jubilation.  I  followed  his  example,  and  improved  upon  it  by  standing 
for  a  while  on  my  head  and  kicking  my  heels  in  the  air,  in  further 
exultation.  Up  to  this  moment  I  had  been  verj-  faint  and  sick, 
though  not  actually  vomiting,  but  after  this  exploit  I  recovered  and 

hsufiered  the  sickness  no  longer. 
I  Was  this  a  mere  coincidence,  or  was  the  recovery  connected  with 
fte  inversion  by  any  link  of  natural  causation  ?  To  answer  this 
question  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  the  sickness.  It  is  doubtless 
produced  by  the  rarity  of  the  air,  but  how?  >Ve  know  that  when 
breathing  such  attenuated  air  the  blood  is  insufficiently  supplied  with 
oxygen,  and  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  brain  is  thereby  deprived 
of  the  nourishment  and  stimulus  demanded  for  its  normal  vigorous 
action.  This  mountain  sickness  is  evidently  not  merely  a  disturbance 
of  the  stomach,  but  an  affection  of  the  brain  producing  a  general 
lowering  of  vitality.  The  languid  funereal  crawl  of  brawny  vigorous 
men  is  quite  ludicrous.  Talking,  even  thinking,  demands  a  fatiguing 
effon  The  sense  of  fainting  and  sickness  is  similar  to  that  which  is 
^mproduccd  by  loss  of  blood,  or  the  contemplation  of  some  ghastly  horror. 
^f  The  ordinary  treatment  of  fainting  is  to  lay  the  patient  down,  in 
order  that  as  much  blood  as  possible  may  reach  the  brain,  or  even  to 
keep  the  head  below  the  general  level  of  the  body.  Thus,  without 
any  theorj*,  or  any  intention  of  relieving  the  sickness,  I  applied  the 
ordinary  remedy  for  ordinary  fainting,  but  in  an  exaggerated  form. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  bodily  inversion  was  the  Vfra  causa 

of  the  altered  sensations,  and  recommend  Mr.  Whymper,  when  he 

^K**does"  Mount  Everest,  to  try  this  as  well  as  chlorate  of  potash.    A 

^Etittle    preliminary  practice  on  a  sofl   pillow   will   enable   him  to 

turn  up  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  as  often  as  desirable,  on  the 

soft  snow,  which  is  especially  favourable  toi  \\\c  ^'s.^XoxX.,    '^nsx'^w 

jjnctice  oa  the  "Catherine  wheel"  mode  ol  '^To^t^ivitv ^a^*^'^:**^ 

street  Arabs  will  qualify  him  to  coiiUt\MO\x^\v  avV^^"  *«^  ■^*'™' 
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without  breaking  the  journey  by  tlie  usttal  ga£]ktag  halts,  that  reodct 
ttll  upn'ard  progression  at  great  altitudes  so  very  slow  and  tedious. 

Ikon  FijOating  ox  Irok. 

FOR  more  than  a  ccniiiry  the  ironroiinders  hax*e  succeeded  m 
puzzling  the  philosophers  by  shon*ing  ihcin  an  cxpcrimenl 
<|uilc  familiar  in  the  foundry,  but  questioned  and  cvm  denied  in  tht 
Iccture-room  and  learned  sodctj'. 

This  experiment  is  the  throwing  of  a  lump  of  cold  iron  into  a  |w)l 
of  melted  iron.  The  solid  iron,  instead  of  sinking,  as  it  should  if  ii 
behaved  according  to  laboratory  determinations  of  its  specific  graTilr, 
contradicts  them  flatly  by  rising  to  the  surface  and  floating  upon  the 
mehed  nietat  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  itself.  An  accoant  of 
the  controversies  and  attempts  at  explanation  that  have  been  cot- 
nected  witli  this  experiment  would  fill  a  whole  number  of  this  Magadne, 
but  one  has  been  lately  offered  which  really  seems  to  solve  the  mt^eiy. 

Professor  Chandler  Roberts  and  Mr.  Wrightson  have  invented 
an  instnimcnt  for  mea.snring  the  specific  pra\'ity  of  heated  mctab. 
;iiid  find  th.it,  .ilihough  cold  iron,  or  completely  solidifieil  iron,  is  nn- 
queslionably  more  dense  than  melted  iron,  it  becomes  abnorraaPy 
expanded  jnst  before  melting,  or  at  the  temperature  at  which  (l 
assumes  that  jilastic  condition  which  renders  welding  possible  ;  and 
tlnis  it  floals  when  it  reaches  this  temperature. 

Having  repeated  the  popular  foundry  experiment,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  this  theory.  I  noticed  tlial  in  ever)*  case  the  metal  sanlt, 
then  presently  it  rose  and  floated,  but  1  aitributcd  the  sinking  to  the 
force  of  projection.  Now  the  idea  is  suggested,  I  remember  that  the 
uprising  was  slower  than  it  should  have  l>een  as  a  mere  result  of 
immediate  buoyancy,  and  th.at  the  time  which  elapsed  was  sttfRcknl 
for  the  heating  of  the  lump  to  the  temperattire  n.amed  by  ^fessr*. 
Roberts  and  Wrightsnn. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  peculiar  porosity  in  iron  at  this  tempera- 
ture— BO  great,  that  under  the  hammer  it  appears  like  a  sponge ;  and 
I  sHSpcrl  that  a  frothing  then  occurs  due  to  the  loosening  of  some  of 
the  gases  which  are  occludcil  or  solidified  within  theroolcr  metal.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  inrrcaw  of  volume  or  porosity  due  to  this  increase 
of  gas  explains  the  special  diminution  of  specific  gravity  at  this  tem- 
perature. Graham  extracted  hydrogen  and  other  gases  that  were  oc- 
clndcd  or  solidified  within  various  samples  of  iron  by  merely  healing 
them,  and  then  pumping  out  the  gases  from  ihe  ^tnres  which  their 

Cl-p/u ti'on  ^^qd  rreatcd . 
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THE  book  of  the  month,  whicli  everjbady  is  reading  nnd  talking 
about,  is  undoubtedly  Xfr.  Carlyle's  Remimscauvi^  edited  by 
Mr.  Froude.  The  opening  division  of  the  first  volume,  WTitten 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  father's  death, 
is  perliaps  the  most  beautirul  of  all.  James  Carlyle  was  a  sturdy, 
thrifty  Scottish  mason,  of  strict  religious  w.nlk,  but  of  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  wit  withal ;  a  roan  of  much  rustic  strength  of  character, 
though  mth  Utile  or  no  liberal  education,  and  a  mental  and 
physical  horizon  bounded  by  some  twenty  miles  of  his  native 
Dumfriesshire. 

JAMRS  Carlyle  died  in  1832,  when  his  son,  who  was  tlien  absent 
in   London   seeking  a  publisher    for  Sartor    Htmrtus,  had 
already  given  rich  promise  of  future  grealncM.    Carlyle's  mother 
survived  until  the  Christmas  of  1S53.     He  speaks  of  both  parents 
in  lenns  of  the  deepest  tenderness,  affection,  and  reverence. 

THK  memorials  of  F.dward  Irving,  which  close  the  first  volume, 
are  of  intense  nnd  painful  interest.  Carlyle  and  Irving  first 
became  acquainted  at  Edinburgh  in  the  Christmas  season  of  1815, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  their  acquaintance 
ripened  into  intimacy  and  friendship  on  Carlyle's  appointment  to  a 
"classical  and  mathematical  mastership"  at  Kirkcaldy,  where  Irving 
was  already  settled.  It  was  through  Itving  that  Carlyle  was  first 
introduced  to  his  future  mfe,  Miss  Jane  Welsh,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Welsh  of  Haddington,  a  descendant  of  John  Knox. 
I  They  were  married  in  iSj6;  she  being  in  her  twcnty-fifth  and 
'Carlyle  in  his  thirty-first  year;  and  from  that  time  forward  till  her 
sudden  death  in  April  1S66,  she  was  his  good  angel — "in  sickness 
and  in  health,  for  richer  for  poorer,  for  belter  for  worse,''  aiding 
and  furthering  him  in  all  he  did  and  suflered.  Of  the  noble  self- 
crifice  she  made,  of  her  untiring  devotion,  and  tender  ministrations, 
there  is  testimony  ample  and  touching  cno\ii%\v  m  CwX-jX'^  s,  "^-wwv- 
niscences  of  htr,  which  fill  a   \arge  pan  o^  \W  ^.ttot^^  n^iVs-w* 
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Written  in  the  anguish  of  his  first  poignant  sorrow  for  her  loss,  tbcy 
are  often  quite  heartrending,  and  appear  almost  too  sacred  for 
publication.  The  Recollections  of  Jeffrey — written  in  a  calmer 
mood  at  Mentone,  after  the  earliest  bitterness  had  a  little  subwded— 
are  more  pleasant  to  read. 

THE  incidental  notices  ofsome  of  Carlyle's  distinguished  conlcm- 
(wraries  which  arc  scattered  through  the  two  volumes — of  Words- 
worth, Souiliey,  Cliades  Lamb,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Basil  Montagu, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Stuart  Mill,  and  others— arc  essentially  harsh,  onesided, 
and  jaundiced,  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Froude  would  have  best 
consulted  Carlyle's  fame  by  suppressing  much  of  them,  as  he  had 
ample  discretionary  power  to  do. 


"in'HE   slovenly  haste  with   which   the  book   has   been 
X.       through  the  press  cannot  be  too  highly  deprecated. 


passed 
It  is 

indeed  the  most  singular  specimen  of  "  editing "  which  1  have 
seen  for  many  a  long  day.  If  one  thing  more  than  another  distin- 
guished the  late  Mr,  Carlyle  in  his  published  writings,  it  was  his  scru- 
pulous and  even  painful  accuracy  in  regard  to  names  and  dates.  The 
task  which  the  editor  of  his  Rmnniscenns  had  to  perform  was  not  a 
very  difftcuU  ur  laborious  one — it  was  one,  in  fact,  which  an  intelli- 
gent and  skilful  printers'  reader  might  have  accomplished,  with  bare, 
or  at  best  with  liarren,  thanks  for  his  pains.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  wrote  (and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  would  never  have  printed) 
"  Basil  Montague,"  "  Crabbf  Robinson,"  "  Br/an  W.  Procter,"  "  Sir 
An/fny  Cirl/ Ic,"  "  Sir  James  Grahame,"  "  Mrs.  Jam/Vson,"  which  are 
the  disguises  under  which  the  names  of  Basil  Montagu,  Crabb 
Robinson,  Bryan  \\.  Procter,  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Mrs.  Jameson  here  figure.  If  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  a 
lapse  of  mcmorj-,  he  wrote  of  "  autumn  of  1845,  when  John  Sterling 
died  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  234),  the  error  might  have  been  silently  corrected 
by  subsutution  of  the  right  date  "autumn  of  1S44,"  which  no  one, 
certainly,  knew  better  than  the  author  of  Sterling's  Life.  In  alluding 
to  the  death  of  his  sister  Margaret,  Carlyle  mentions  (vol.  u  p.  305I 
that  it  took  place  in  the  shortest  night  {i.e.  the  night  following  the 
longest  day,  June  21)  of  i8jo.  Mr.  Froude,  in  a  footnote  on  p.  12 
of  the  same  volume,  gives  1831  as  rlie  date  of  this  sister's  death. 
In  his  Reminiscences  of  Southcy.  Carlyle  speaks  of  De  Quincey's 
papers  on  the  Lake  Poets  (vol.  ii.  p.  316)  as  appearing  in  ^^Blatk- 
wood's  Magazine"  (obviously  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  lapse  of  memory); 
it  should   be   "  TaiV'r  Magaimt."     'VVft%  eno^  Wt  i-i^vw,  \^  V* 
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did  not  correct  it  in  the  text,  should  at  least  have  rectified  in  a 
footnote.  Nor  can  I  conceive  it  possible  that  so  accurate  (Dot  to 
say  profound)  a  German  scholar  as  Cariyle  could  have  written  of 
"  Fredfruk  Wilhelm's  Ultimatum  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  50),  I  should  also  like 
ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  "a  pocketful  of  odd"  (vol.  ii.  p.  187); 
and  what  Fooie  had  to  do  with  "Jeremy  Diddler"  (vol.  i.  p.  224), 
or  "Jeremy  Diddler "  with  the  famous,  or  ralher  infamous,  Karl  of 
Sandwidi,  the  friend  and  afterwards  the  betrayer  of  John  Wilkes? 
I  always  thought  that  '*  Jemmy  Twitchcr"  was  the  coRnomcn  applied 
to  hira  by  certain  contemporary  playgoers  at  a  performance  of  Ga/s 

'eggars'  Opaa.     ("That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  peach  me,  1  own 

urprised  roc") 


^ 
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THE  volumes  are  not  furnished  with  an  index,  though,  from  the 
great  variety  of  names,  places,  books,  &c.,  mentioned,  they 
Stand  sorely  in  need  ol  onej  and  considering  how  empliaiically 
Cariyle  always  inculcated  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an  index, 
and  what  excellent  indexes  he  invariably  prorided  for  his  own  books, 
this  seems  an  unpardonable  omission. 


h 


IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mali  Gn^eite  the  question  is 
asked,  "  Who  can  supply  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  science  of  bibliography  attracts  numerous  devotees  in 
France,  and  only  finds  a  stray  worshipper  in  this  country?"  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  easy,  and  is  less  discomforting  to  our 
national  pride  than  might  be  expected.  French  bibliographical 
works  arc  undertaken  because  Englishmen,  Germans,  Russians,  and, 
in  lact,  alt  European  peoples  read  French.  When  a  work  like  the 
Klanuel  du  Libraire  of  Drunet  or  the  Supcrcheries  Litt^raires 
d^votMes  of  Qudrard  appears  in  Paris,  EngLind  subscribes  largely. 
In  the  case  of  an  English  work  of  the  same  class,  there  are  not  half 
a  dozen  copies  sold  in  France.  The  trade  in  l^ndon  in  French 
hooks  is  so  large  that  there  are  half  a  dozen  wholesale  houses  occu- 
pied w-ith  it.  In  Paris  the  sale  of  English  books  is  limited  to  the 
Tauchnitz  Series  and  a  few  pirated  reprints.  So  occupied  with  Oieir 
own  llteratiire  are  Frenchmen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  awaken 
interest  in  any  foreign  writers,  except  the  greatest  men^  concerning 
whom  it  is  shameful  to  be  ignorant.  French  writers  on  biblio- 
graphy do  not  underrate  the  works  of  their  English  rivals.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  of  their  number  declares,  J  propos  of  the 
works  of  Dibdin,  "qu'on  ne  peut  faire  de  pareillcs  cnUtijTOfj. 
qu'en  .^ngleterre." 
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IK  a  statue  worthy  of  Carlylc  cin  be  found,  1  do  not  see  ivhy  we 
need  let  the  recorded  utterances  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  jirevent 
us  from  erecting  it  on  the  proposed  site  on  the  Chelsea  Embuilc- 
ment.  There  is  no  absolute  need  that  it  should  be  **  an  amorj^ious 
brazen  sootcrkin  bred  of  prurient  heat  and  darkness,"  to  use  his 
own  words  concerning  a  statue.  If  we  have  to  concede  that  our 
utmost  efforts  in  this  line  of  art  result  inevitably  in  "  sad  sculptwal 
solecisms,"  it  is  time  we  improved,  and  in  this  attempt  we  shall  not 
succeed  if  we  determine  to  erect  no  more  statues.  The  arpitpent 
that  statues  in  England  have  been  reserved  for  monarcbs  and  state 
ttunke)-s  is  valuelei^s,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  statement  is  true,  it  is  time  we 
brought  about  a  ditferent  condition  of  affairs.  We  have  no  monument, 
It  may  be  said,  to  Shakespeare.  This  is  tnie.  In  the  case  of  a  nua 
so  great  as  this,  modesty  is  pardonable.  So  much  the  world's  p»- 
session  has  he  become,  that  we  scarcely  like  to  assert  too  stronglyotir 
right  to  him,  and  we  feel  as  if  the  monument  to  him,  supposing  such 
should  ever  be  erected,  should  be  raised  at  the  world's  charge  and 
should  be  open  to  the  world's  competitioiL  That  he  needs  not 
for  his 

honoiiic<l  boim 
The  labour  of  &n  *ge  in  piled  ftloiies, 

we  are  ready  to  admit  with  Miltun.  Gratitude  may  surely  at  tiroes  go 
in  advance  of  a  man's  requirements.  Were  it  utberwbc,  all  tnbutci 
to  the  dead  would  be  wasted.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  Carlyle,  the 
fact  that  he  scowled  at  bad  statues,  among  other  things  good,  bad, 
and  inditferent  at  which  he  scowled,  supplies  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  ofi'er  him  a  good  one  if  we  can  fmd  it 

SINCE  niiting  about  hook-wurms  I  have  come  across  Mr. 
Bladcs's  useful  little  volume  "  The  Enemies  of  Books,"  with 
M-hicli  I  wa.s  previously  unfamiliar.  In  this  he  supplies  some  curious 
infonnation  concerning  these  terrible  foes  of  the  scholar  and  llie 
collector.  He  assumes  that  the  caterpillars  and  grubs  which  eat 
books  are  of  various  kinds,  and  states  that  some  arc  "a  kind  of  death- 
watch  with  a  liard  outer  skin,  and  arc  divk  brown  ; "  while  another 
sort  have  '*  white  builics  with  brown  siwls  on  their  heads."  A  llurd 
'JiXK,  I  can  asaure  him,  have  white  bodies  and  haid  black  hcads>  A 
worm  of  this  kind,  judging  from  a  story  about  Dr.  BaadJnel,  wlucb  he 
tells,  seems  to  have  becQ  seen  by  Mr.  Blades.  I  will  not  give  a  list  of 
the  formidable  names— .\nobiura,  GEcophora,  &c. — which  be  supplies. 
The  rather  comfcrtable  assumption  that  a  v.orm  ^^ill  not  eat  mod«rn 
paper  I  must  controvert.    Some  kindb  of  paper,  at  least,  they  n-ill 
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t,  witness  ID)'  Hunterian  Club  publicatious,  concerning  which  I 
made  previous  outcry.  It  js  possible  that  the  "  China  clay,  the 
bleaches,  the  plaster  of  Paris,  the  sulphate  of  barytes,"  and  other 
adulterants  in  occasional  use,  may  drive  them  from  some  paper, 
though  not  from  that  in  which  no  such  element  is  present.  At  any 
ate,  Mr.  Blades  echoes  my  wish — or  ratlier,  as  he  was  first  afield,  I 

,ve  echoed  his  wish — that  "some  patient  entomologist  should,  whik 
tfure  is  a  ihame" — sanguine  Mr.  Blades ! —take  upon  himself  to 
*.tudy  tlie  habits  of  the  creature,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  those  of 
the  ant.  Id  this  case,  however,  the  old  advice,  first  catch  your  grub, 
!ias  special  significance.  A  weasel  asleep,  or  a  <!ead  donltty,  or  any 
otJicr    aealure    ordinarily  supposed    lo  be   diJliciilt  to   rmd,  is   a 

mnionplace  object  beside  a  living  book-worm. 
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THE  sale  by  auction  of  an  original  imrtrail  of  Milton  deser^'cs 
(o  be  chronicled  in  these  pages.  Added  interest  was  com- 
municated to  the  work  in  question  from  the  fact  that  it  had  at  one 
time  belonged  to  Charles  Lamb.  In  1S15  I^mb  writes  lo  Words- 
worth, saying,  "  Let  mc  in  this  place,  for  I  have  writ  you  several 
letters  naming  it,  mention  that  my  brother,  who  is  a  picture-coUec- 
r,  has  picked  up  an  undoubtable  picture  of  Milton.  He  gave  a 
few  shillings  for  it,  and  could  get  no  history  with  it  but  that  some 
lold  lady  had  had  it  for  a  great  many  years.  Its  age  is  ascertainable 
om  the  state  of  the  cauvas,  and  you  need  only  see  it  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  the  original  of  the  heads  in  the  Tonson  editions  \vith  which 
■we  are  all  so  well  familiar."  In  a  following  letter  he  returns  lo  the 
picture  stating  that  it  is  "  very  finely  painted ;  that  it  might  have 
been  done  by  a  hand  next  to  Vandyke's.  It  is  the  genuine  Milton, 
and  an  object  of  quiet  gaze  for  the  half-hour  at  a  time.  Yet,  though 
I  am  confident  there  Is  no  better  one  of  hiui,  the  face  docs  not  quite 
answer  to  Milton.  There  is  a  tinge  of  /rf/V  {or  pclile^  how  do  you 
spell  it?)  qucrulousncss  about  h;  yet,  hang  it!  now  1  remember 
there  is  not ;  it  is  calm,  melancholy,  and  poetical."  I-'rom  I^mb, 
the  picture  came  Into  the  collection  out  of  which  it  has  now  been 
old.  For  tlie  few  shillings  spent  by  John  Lamb  there  has  now 
been  expended  three  hundred  and  fiily-fivc  pounds.  The  present 
possessor  is  Mr.  Quaritch. 

A  picture  like  this  ought  at  oucc  to  have  been  secured  for  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
things  have  been  left  too  long,  and  that  a  portrait  the  genuineness 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  sees  it,  and  which 
is,  moreover,  tha  best  we  possess,  will,  like  many  othet  xva\.vat\a\. 
treasure?,  find  iw  wa/  to  America. 
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LOOKING  through  Milton  to  sec  if  it  were  possible  to  find  any 
allusion  to  this  picture,  I  CAme  across  curious  proof  bow 
slovenly  are  index- makers.  In  the  index  to  Milton's  Works,  editiou 
the  ninth,  London,  1790,  the  word  "  painted  "  is  said  to  occur  ooce, 
viz.  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  434.  It  is  not  to  be  found  there  oranjrwhere 
in  the  eighth  book.  This  error — it  should  be  vli.  434 — is  copied  into 
ClevcJand's  Concordance  to  Milton,  1867.  ^Vs  an  instance  of  careless- 
ness in  index-making,  I  may  mention  the  six-voluaic  edition  of  Lamb 
by  Mr.  Percy  Fil^geraki,  1S76.  This  is  supposed  to  be  alphabetical, 
yet  these  five  words  arc  given  in  the  following  order — Married,  Milton, 
Munden,  Montagu,  ^[argatc.  The  name  of  Hylas  is  ingcnioudy 
brought  under  the  letter  M. — M.  Hylas  ;  and  Munden  appears  m  the 
list  in  three  different  pbccs. 

I  SHALL  neither  accept  nor  contradict  the  statements  concerning 
that  admirable  piece  of  extravagance  the  "  Heptalogia,  or  The 
Seven  against  Sense,"  which  have  found  their  way  into  print  That 
critics  reading  the  marvellous  imitation  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  method 
should  burst  out  into  the  ejaculation,  *' Aut  Swinburne  aut  Diabolus," 
docs  not  surprise  me.  What  does  surprise  me  is  that  so  long  lime 
should  have  passed  before  the  ejaculation  was  heard.  It  is  worth 
while,  however,  to  point  out,  leaving  out  all  question  of  authorship, 
that  the  "  Sonnet  for  a  Picture "  is  of  course  a  parody  of  the  style  of 
Jfr.  Dante  Rosselli  ;  that  the  Laureate's  poem,  "The  Higher  Pan- 
theism," supplied  the  origin  of  "  The  Higlicr  Pantheism  in  a  NutaheH"; 
that  James  Lee's  Wife,  ouc  of  Mr.  Browning's  Dramatis  Persona:, 
suggests  "John  Jones";  and  that  "The  Person  of  the  House" 
Eibllows  Mr.  Coventry  Palmorc's  "  Angel  in  the  House."  *•  Ncphc- 
lidia,"  olhciwisc  "  Cloudinesses,"  seems  designed  to  parody  some 
of  the  choruses  in  "  Erechtheus."*  Against  whom  "The  Poet  and 
the  Woodlouse  "  is  directed  I  .im  unable,  having  no  special  sources 
of  inrormalfon,  to  say  with  certainly. 

bVLVANVS  URBAN. 


THERE  was  silence  bdweeo  ihe  two  girls  for  a  momcDL  or  two 
after  Melissa  had  made  her  revelation.  The  dusk  of  evening  was 
gathering  ;  the  air  was  soft  ;  Geraldlne's  windows  were  open  ;  the 
footfall  of  passengers  echoed  along  the  street ;  and  the  sound  of  tlie 
barrel-organ,  which  had  touched  Melissa's  sensibility  not  long  before, 
was  still  heard  in  the  room,  "  faint  from  farther  distance  borne." 
Geraldine  could  hear  distinctly  the  beating  of  Melissa's  heart,  as  she 
sat  close  to  the  troubled  girl.  She  could  also  hear  the  faint  ticking 
of  the  pretty  little  clock  that  stood  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and  an  odd 
whimsical  fancy  came  into  her  head  that  tli<:  little  pit-pat  of  the 
pendulum  ought  to  represent  the  beating  of  the  absent  lover's  heart, 
keeping  time  and  tune  to  the  throbs  of  Melissa's  enamoured  bosom. 
Geraldine  assumed  that  it  was  an  ordinary  love  aiJair,  but  that  perhaps 
the  youth  required  some  little  direct  encouragement  from  the  maiden. 
She  was  conscious  even  then,  and  she  remembered  it  well  afteraards, 
of  a  certain  sense  of  relief  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  Clement 
Hope  on  whom  ^[dissa's  uncontrollable  affections  were  fixed.  "  She 
would  never  do  for  him,"  Geraldine  thought;  "she  hasn't  soul 
enough  ;  she's  too  petulant ;  she  couldn't  make  him  luppy." 

Geraldine  was  sorry  for  Melissa  and  angry  with  her  toa    But  she 
was  not  at  first  much  abrmed  by  Melissa's  disc^osWTt.    \\.  i\^  ^>A 
occur  to  bcr  to  think  who  the  person  couVd  be  lo  viXvovA  N^*^>asa.  Va& 
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made  her  confession  of  love,  and  she  was  more  incltned  to  be  amused 
Ihan  shocked. 

"  Is  this  any  one,"  she  asked,  "  whom  jour  father  would  like?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Melissa  coldly.  "  I  have  not  consulted  my 
father." 

"  Rut,  won't  your  father  expect  to  be  consulted  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  my  father  would  care  to  be  consulted  about  his 
daughter  making  a  fool  of  herself  and  writing  a  silly  letter  to  a  man." 

"  But  the  man  will  .mswer  the  letter,  won't  he?  He  must  speak 
to  your  father  or  to  you." 

''  He  won't  answer  my  letter,"  Melissa  cumposedly  answered, 
"  because  he  doesn't  know  my  name." 

"Oh — then  you  didn't  sign  it?  You  didn't  nTite  id  youroum 
name  ?  " 

"  No,"  Melifwa  answert'ti  in  a  dismal  tone,  "  I  did  not  get  su  £ir  as 
that^but  I  dare  say  I  shall  .some  day." 

*'  Well,  you  are  a  very  dreadful  liitle  girl,  Melissa,  and  that  is  the 
truth  of  it.  I  hope  you  won't  get  so  far  as  yoii  say.  I  hope  you  wiE 
be  content  with  your  anonymous  OLtpouring  of  homage.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  who  the  man  is,  if  I  might— if  you  don't  mind 
telling  me  ;  and  I  think,  as  you  have  tntsted  mc  so  far,  you  might 
trust  me  a  little  farther  perhaps." 

"  What  good  will  it  do  you  to  know  ?" 

"  Well— only  lliis,  that  I  think  I  could  better  judge  whether  this 
humour  is  likely  to  last  with  you  or  not.  and  whether  ^^  is  likely  lo 
6nd  out  his  mysterious  admirer,  and  whether  il  would  matter  if  he 
did.     Is  he  a  very  young  man  ?" 

"  No." 

"  He  is  not  a  very  old  man,  I  suppose?" 

*'  No  ;  he  is  not  old,  and  he  is  not  young,  and  he  might  be  any 
age.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him.  No,  I  don't  I'd  rather  not 
have  lived  than  not  see  him." 

Geraldine  realty  began  to  think  from  the  girl's  manner  that  things 
were  looking  serious.     "  Have  I  ever  seen  him?"  she  asked. 

*' Vou  go  on,"  said  Melissa,  "as  if  this  was  a  game  of  Twenty 
Questions ;  and  it  isn't.  Yes— you  have  seen  him ;  and  he  has  seen 
you  ;  and  I  wish  he  had  not." 

"  W>iy  do  you  wish  that  ?''  asked  Geraldine,  astonished. 

"  '  Demetrius  loves  your  fair,'"  said  Melissa,  '■  'oh  happy  dlr!'" 
With  all  her  ignorance  and  her  indifference  to  reading,  Melissa,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  had  a  little  knack  of  picking  up  a  Shakespearian 
gup'^^l^j^od  einploying  \x  pttuUy  euoM^\. 
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"  This  is  mysterious,"  Geraldine  saiti.  "  Well,  if  I  had  any 
influence  over  him,  I  am  sun:  I  would  make  him  over  to  you  nilh  all 
jny  heart.  But  I  cannot  imagine  who  he  is  ;  we  know  so  very  few 
men — I  mean,  you  and  1  know  so  very  few  together.  I  know  it  isn't 
Mr.  Hope,  and  I  know  it  isn't  Mr.  Fansliawe." 

"Stuff!"  said  Melissa  contemptuously.  "Think  of  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe  1" 

"Well,  I  do  thinlt  of  Mr.  Fanshawc;  I  thint  very  kindly  of  him, 
but  I  know  it  is  not  he — I  suppose  it  isn't  Captain  Marion?" 

"  Not  likely  ! "  said  Melissa. 

'•  Then,  I  give  him  up,"  said  Genildinc,  "  and  there's  an  end  of  it ; 
for  I  have  gone  through  all  our  list  of  acquaintances." 

Melissa's  face  bore  such  an  expression  of  surprise,  and  something 
like  contempt,  that  a  light  seemed  to  come  from  her  into  Geraldire's 
inmd. 

"  Melissa,"  she  said,  "you  don't  mean  Mr.  Montana?" 

"  Don't  I,  though  ?"  Melissa  replied.  "  But  I  just  do.  I  am  in 
love  with  him  j  madly  in  love  with  him,  if  you  like— there  !  I  have 
told  you  all.  laugh  at  rae  if  you  please,  or  scold  me,  or  pity  nie;  it 
is  true  all  the  same  ;  I  am  glad  I  have  told  you  ;  I  must  have  told 
somebody,  or  I  should  have  screamed  it  out  in  tlie  night.  I  have 
vkTitten  him  love -U* Iters— grovelled  "before  him.  Oh !  what  will  he 
think  of  me  if  ever  he  finds  out?" 

"  But  he  must  never  find  it  out,"  said  Geraldine.  She  had  turned 
pale ;  the  thing  was  serious. 

"  Oh,  he  will  find  it  out,"  said  Melissa.  "  Some  day  I  shall 
betray  myself;  I  cannot  help  it.  1  wish  I  had  been  a  better  girl. 
I  wish  I  had  learnt  to  think  more  of  what  people  say — and  all  that  I 
1  wish  I  had  cared  for  saying  prayers— and — and  that  sort  of  thing. ■* 

Poor  Melissa  did  not  mean  to  speak  irreverently  ;  but  her  turn  of 
expression  was  touching  in  the  very  simplicity  of  its  irreverence.  She 
could  think  of  no  other  words  at  the  time. 

"  Prayers  and  that  sort  of  thing  I "  said  Geraldine. 

**  Yes,  anything  you  like.  I  suppose  you  can  pray?  My  mother 
does  not  care  about  prayers,  and  that  sort  of  thing.    She  never  did. 

I  My  father  is  too  busy.     1  suppose  men  don't  pray.     Anyhow,  I  wish 
1  were  like  another  girl.     Oh,  how  I  wish  I  were  like  you,  for  one 
reason  above  all  others," 
"I  don't  know  any  reason,"  said  Geraldine.    '*  I  haven't  a  father, 
and  I  haven't  a  home." 
"  No,"  said  Melissa,  slanding  up  and  cknc\v\w^Vw  \\\\\c  "Ww^s.  *, 
"/oa  have  not     But  Mr,   Montana  caicii  ?.\30ioX  'jw.  b.  Vmk^- 
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tliousand  times  more  than  he  ever  did  or  will  care  about  roe — thai 
know." 

Geraldine  was  really  pained  by  these  ivild  words.  She  wasj 
deeply  sorry  fur  Melissa ;  but  now  there  began  to  mingle  with  ber^ 
concern  for  Melissa  a  certain  vague  undeftnable  sense  of  alarm  about 
herself.  Mr.  Montana's  manner  liad  from  the  first  been  unwelcome 
to  her ;  and  if  others  saw  it  as  well  as  she,  if  others  had  the  same 
impression  forced  upon  them,  if  a  girl  like  Melissa  couk]  see  tt,  bow 
distressing  it  must  be  to  be  brought  continually  into  a  sort  of  coia* 

ipanionshtp  with  Monlaiu?     Always  there   h:id   seemed  something 
ominous  to  Geraldine  in  her  relationship  with  him.     She  was  iwt 
afraid  of  him  as  others  were,  or  impressed  by  him  and  his  stnuife 
manners  and  his  singular  beauty.     But  there  was  something  uncamtyj 
in  the  manocr  in  which  his  shadow  seemed  always  to  be  thzoval 
:ross  her  path.    Her  first  thought  on  hearing  Melissa's  words  was  a 
longing  to  go  away  somewhere,  anywhere,  out  of  Montana's  range  \\ 
and  tlicn  came  back  to  her  the  more  reasonable  thought  that  she  had 
better  stay  where  she  was  and  try  to  help  Melissa  out  of  her  difficulty,  I 
and  if  possible  help  her  to  cure  herself  of  her  foolish  |>assioa.    Shej 
went  to  work  resolutely  to  reason  with  the  girl,  but  did  not  seem  to] 
make  much  impression. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  Melissa  at  last ;  "  advising  is  never  say 
good  with  me,  nor  arguing,  nor  scolding.  It  was  always  my  way,  th« 
more  I  was  pressed  not  to  do  a  thing,  tlie  more  I  wantetl  to  do  ttl 
You  can't  keep  me  back,  Geraldine,  from  doing  anything  that  comcM 
into  my  m'md.  I  could  not  keep  myself  back.  I  will  try  to  keep 
out  of  this  thing  as  long  as  I  can,  but  some  day  I  shall  idl  him  alll 
this  one  way  or  anotlier.  I  shall  either  write  it  or  I  shall  speak  itj 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  it  in  \  and  I  supjwse  be  will  rebuke  nej 

'«nd  preaclt  me  a  sermon  and  Cell  my  father  all  about  it,  attd  OifitaiBi 
larion  will  shake  his  head  over  me  and  think  what  a  bad  pil  \  i 
id  what  good  girls  his  daughters  arc— although  I  don't  know  thjX 

'either  ;  I  fancy  one  of  them,  at  all  events,  is  nearly  as  far  gone  as  I 
am  myself.  But  anyhow  you  will  all  be  ashamed  of  mr,  und  I  ihtQ 
be  ashamed  of  myitclf.     But  I  am  in  lev  all  tha  same,  imIJ 

he  must  come  to  know  it,  and  that's  all  ..i 
There  was  not  much  use  in  sayinJn 
Mcliss;i'«  words  about  Monian.-      '■ 
well  OS  herself,  made  Geralduu      i. 
''  Now  I  hope  I  have  shocked  < 
coldly,  "anil  HI  go.     I  had  bci 
idn't  I,  bcfoic  tlinact?    Vwi  \ 


^ 
^ 


like  :  you  can  tell  my  father,  or  Captain  Marion,  or  Sydney,  or  any- 
body. I  should  fancy  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  good  girl  to  tell  such 
a.  thing  to  a  wtcVed  girl's  [).'Lrents,  but  I  am  not  a  great  authority  on 
the  subject.     Do  as  j-ou  like  ;  I  don't  much  care." 

"You  dreadful  little  thing  I  you  know  I'll  not  betray  you/*  Geral- 
dine  answered.  '*  I  don't  know  that  I  am  not  doing  wrong  ;  I  don't 
know  that  I  ought  not  to  tell  your  father  ;  but  I  won't.  Voii  trusted 
me,  and  I'll  keep  to  my  (rust  But  oh,  my  poor  child,  how  I  wish 
you  would  speak  to  your  father.     Oh,  when  I  had  a  father- " 

"  Yes,"  Melissa  said,  "  I  dare  say!"  She  was  going  away  scorn- 
fully; but  something  in  Geraldine's  expression  seemed  to  strike  her. 
She  turned  hiack  and  took  Geraldine's  hand  gently,  and  asked  in  a 
low  tone,  "  Will  you  kiss  me,  (ieraldinc  ?  " 

Geraldine  took  the  liitle  palpitating  girl  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
her. 

Montana  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Captain  Marion's  house.  He 
never  missed  a  day.  He  came  and  went  when  he  pleased.  Some- 
times, but  not  often,  he  dined  and  met  people  there  ;  his  habtt, 
however,  was  to  come  in  early  in  the  d.iy  and  before  any  ordinary 
visitor  was  likely  to  arrive.  He  was  a  good  deal  with  Captain 
Marion,  who  still  remained  under  the  impression  that  he  was  getting 
to  know  all  about  Montana's  srhemcs.  He  hardly  ever  failed  lo  look 
into  the  drawing-room  and  see  some  of  the  young  ladies. 

With  all  Captain  Marion's  admiration  and  reverence  for  his 
friend  and  possible  leader,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  Montana's 
visits  had  strangely  changed  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  He  was 
always  glad  lo  see  Montitna;  and  the  singular  fascination  with  which 
Montana  had  impressed  him  from  the  first  in  no  wise  diminished, 
but  rather  increased,  from  the  frequency  of  their  intercourse.  But 
Captain  Marion  could  have  wished  sometimes  that  the  women  were 
out  of  the  way.  Montana's  coming  and  going  acted  stmngely  upon 
all  of  them.  Katherine  admired  him  in  the  most  open  wny, 
flattered  him,  hung  ujwn  his  utterances — followed  hitn  about,  one 
might  say,  almost  hkc  some  faithful  animal  clinging  to  his  master's 
heels.  Captain  Marion  did  not  like  this.  It  puzzled  him  ;  it  some- 
times irritated  him.  His  sofV  a/Tectionate,  unsuspicious  wajrs  did 
not  allow  hira  to  think  that  Katherine  was  trying  to  get  up  a  fli^t.^- 
tion  with  the  prophet  and  leader,  ind  indeed  Montana's  position 
of  prophet  and  leader  made  it  easy  for  women  to  offer  any  adulation  to 
him  without  suggestion  of  levity.  Yet  Marion  did  not  like  to  see 
his  daughter  thus  openly  devoted  to  Montana.  He  thought  there 
was  something  at  least  unladylike,  not  to  ^.y  VLTv.'>Kotci'&.'^'^  ^ '^cxmX'^x. 
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Me  wondered  Trescoe  did  not  notice  it ;  was  soractimes  glad  he  did 
not  notice  it,  and  sometimes  thought  it  rather  weak  and  silly  that 
Trescoe  did  not  see  it  and  talk  to  her  seriously  and  put  a  stop  to  11 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coming  of  Montana  either  sent  Mtss  Rowao 
out  of  the  room  or  condemned  her  to  absolute  silence.  She  clearly 
disliked  and  distrusted  Montana  as  much  as  Captain  Marion's 
younger  daughter  believed  in  him  nod  adored  him.  This,  loo,  mode 
Captain  Marion  uncomfortable.  He  was  \cty  much  attached  to 
Miss  Rowan.  He  was  alnays  happy  to  have  her  near  him.  He 
would  have  wished  her  to  like  everything  he  Hked,  to  love  all  that 
he  loved,  to  have  the  same  tastes,  inclinations,  and  tendencies  as  he 
had.  Il  distress  liiiu  tu  find  that  she  shrank  from  Montana  so 
openly,  and  to  all  appearance  disliked  him  so  mucb.  He  wondered 
that  Montana  was  not  repelled  by  it.  He  was  afraid  sometimes 
that  Miss  Rowan's  mannersi  might  lead  Montana  to  come  Ic&s  oftea 

Again  and  again  Marion  was  on  the  point  of  remonstrating  with 
both  young  women — with  Geraldine  for  her  re]>elling  manner  to  Mon- 
tana, and  with  Mrs.  Trescoe  for  her  too  open  admiration.  Then,  he 
could  not  but  obsenx  with  pain  the  strange  ways  of  Melissa  Aqui- 
taine,  about  whom  he  felt  an  almost  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
than  if  she  had  actually  been  his  daughter.  Her  whole  nature 
seemed  changed  since  Montana  came  above  the  horizon  of  their 
little  world.  She  crept  into  corners  when  he  was  there,  and 
scarcely  spoke,  but  started  or  grew  pale,  or  looked  angrj-or  alarmed 
according  as  others  spoke  and  he  spoke  to  them.  She  who  had 
been  such  an  audacious,  outspoken,  pert  little  chatterbox  was  some. 
times  changed  into  a  melancholy,  bitter,  broken-down  creature. 
How  Montana  failed  to  notice  that  something  was  amiss  with  the 
little  girl  whenever  he  came  into  the  room  C.ipt.ain  Marion  failed  to 
understand  Marion  himself  -was  anything  but  an  obser\-ant  man. 
His  syrapalhies  and  not  bis  observation  guided  him  in  this  instance. 
When  he  cared  about  anybody,  man  or  woman,  he  was  sure  to  ob- 
scnc  that  person's  movements  closely  and  kindly,  and  thus  it  was 
that  he  came  to  notice  the  strange  ways  of  his  old  friend's  only 
daughter.  But  Montana,  who  had  keen  observation  when  he  chose, 
had  no  such  sympathies  to  guide  him,  and  he  hardly  ever  noticed 
the  little  girl  whose  odd  ways  disturbed  Captain  Marion.  To  make 
matters  worse,  Katherine  was  always  saying  spiteful  little  things  to  her 
father  about  Melissa,  and  suggesting  that  Melissa  was  madly  in  love 
with  Montana  and  was  making  an  exliibitiou  of  herself. 

One  day  Marion  lost  patience  a  little. 

"  I  tdl  you  what,  Katlierinc,"  lit;  said,    "  I  don't  think  little- 
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Melissa  is  the  onIywom.in  in  this  house  who  someiiiTiCS  makes  an 
exhibition  of  herself.  1  think  if  I  were  jou  I  wouldn't  show  such 
awful  admiration  for  Montana." 

Katheriny  got  red  and  looked  angn-.  but  concealed  her  anger. 

"  Why,  papa,"  she  said,  "  you  are  awfully  fond  of  him — you  adore 
liim.     I  like  to  do  whatever  you  do." 

Marion  smiled  in  spite  of  himself  at  the  absurdity  of  the  aoswer. 

'*  That's  all  very  well,  Kaiherine,"  he  said,  "  for  rae  ;  but  for  a 
young  woman  to  go  on  showing  such  admiration  is  quite  another 
thing,     i  wonder  how  Trescoe  likes  tt" 

"  But  Frank  doesn't  core  a  bit,"  said  Kaiherine.  *'  He  knot's  it's 
alt  right" 

*'  Ves,  yes,  of  course  we  all  know  it's  all  right,"  said  Marion ; 
**  but,  my  dear,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  be  a  Uttle 
more  reserved?  1  don't  wonder  at  your  admiring  Montana.  He  is 
a  man  that  every  one  must  admire— at  least,  almost  every  one,"  he 
hastily  added,  for  he  remembered  how  Miss  Rowan  did  not  seem 
quite  to  admire  him.  "  Hut  then,  you  know,  I  think  it  would  be 
4nare  ladylike  ta  be  a  little  more  reserved.  After  all,  Montana  is  not 
an  old  man.  He  is  still  what  would  be  called  young,  and  he  looks 
younger  than  he  really  is,  and  he  is  very  handsome." 

"  But  then,  you  know,  papa,"  said  Katherine,  '*  one  does  not 
think  of  him  as  one  docs  of  otlier  men  ;  nobody  thinks  of  flirting 
with  him.  I  am  sure  1  don't ;  I  am  sure  1  should  not  have  the 
courage.  One  might  as  soon  think  of  flirting  with  John  of  Leyden 
or  with  some  saint." 

Marion  said  no  more,  but  he  observed  that  the  adulation  went 
on  as  much  as  ever,  and  that  it  did  not  seem  Co  be  just  the  sort  of 
adulation  which  a  woman  offers  to  a  John  of  Leyden  or  to  a  saint. 
However,  he  was  sure  [here  was  nothing  amiss  with  Katherine,  he 
said  to  him-sclf,  and  Montana  was  the  safest  of  men.  Montana 
never  for  a  moment  put  on  the  manner  of  one  who  flirts  with 
women,  or  is  conscious  that  they  arc  trying  to  fiirt  with  him.  His 
m.inncr  was  just  the  same  to  men  and  women  whom  he  liked. 
Evidently,  Marion  thought,  he  did  not  like  Miss  Rowan.  He  seldom 
spoke  to  her,  although  Marion  noticed  that  he  often  fixed  his  eyes 
on  her. 

Another  little  trouble  to  sK-eel-tempened  Oiptain  Marion  was  the 
growing  melancholy  of  his  daughter  Sydney.  Young  Kmshawe 
came  very  often,  and  was  intensely  devoted  to  Miss  Rowan.  He 
was  very  friendly  with  Sydney,  as  he  was  with  Melissa,  but  he 
showed  an  undisjjuised  devotion   to  G«Ta.\d\T^c.     ?j\vt  \siS<^^\  ^» 
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him  and  went  about  with  him  as  freely  almost  as  if  he  had 
biothcr.  It  sometimes  hajipened  that  poor  Sydney  was  th 
little  into  the  shade — was  left,  as  it  were,  in  a  comer  bf  hcrsdC 
Once  or  twice,  when  Clement  Hope  c.illcd  after  their  walk  to 
the  Tower,  she  caught  herself  wishing  thai  he  would  come 
often,  and  thinking  what  a  very  handsome  young  n\an  he  waa,:| 
how  like  a  picture,  and  how  sweet  and  lender  his  ways  were, 
how  very  deUcious  it  would  be  if  he  were  only  to  be  a  little  friendly 
and  compmionlike  with  her,  and  talk  with  her  in  a  recess  of  the 
room  as  somebody  was  always  talking  with  Geraldine.  But  then, 
again,  would  come  the  rcnection  into  Sydney's  mind  that  most 
i&suredly  if  Clement  came  often  he  would  devote  himself  etlhei  lo 
I^Mclissa  or  to  Geraldtne,  and  ihat  she  would  be  lefl  out  in  the  cold 
just  the  same  as  before.  Captain  Marion  could  not  help  seeing  that 
Sydney  was  depressed  and  dull  sometimes,  and  that  something  wai 
wrong  with  her.  He  often  thought  he  noticed,  with  peculiar  pain, 
that  there  was  a  certain  coldness  in  her  manner  towards  himself,  and 
that  her  affe<:tion  was  much  less  demonstrative  than  it  had  eter 
been,  although  at  no  time  had  she  the  demonstriihe  ways  of 
Kathcrinc. 

Tliis  puzzled  as  well  as  pained  him.  None  of  the  talk  had 
reached  his  ears  which  had  sometimes  come  to  those  of  his  diugh- 
ler  He  did  not  remember  that  he  was  still  a  clever,  handsome, 
attractive  man,  little  past  the  prime  of  life  as  yet,  with  plenty  r/ 
money,  and  that  in  his  house,  apparently  on  the  most  familiar  and 
affectionate  terms  with  him.  and  more  so  with  him  than  with  any 
other  of  his  family,  was  a  young,  bright,  and  handscmie  girl  who  wai 
beUcved  to  be  poor,  and  who  had  all  the  world  before  her  lo  tmke 
away  of  living  for  herself  It  never  occurred  to  Cai 
that  a  good  many  people  were  likely  enough  to  ass  i 
Aquitaine  had  long  since  assumed,  that  Sydney  Ararion  would  soM 
have  a  young  stepmother. 


Chapter  XI\. 

A  CRISIS. 

The  TiTCcks  come  lo  the  shore.    The 
go  out  and  meet  the  wrecks,    Soinctim 
already  are,  it  might  be  better  for  thei 
the  shore.    The  shore  only  bi't'^  *h 
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had  done.  We  do  not  know  whether  Montana  could  be  fairly 
likened  to  a  shore  in  the  good  sense  or  the  bad,  but  certainly  a  good 
many  wrecks  came  to  hiin  during  his  London  visit.  Wrecks  of 
projects,  wrecks  of  Ideas,  of  hopes,  of  philanthropic  schemes,  of 
conspiracies — wrecks  of  mcn:ind  of  women  constantly  drifted  to  him. 
There  was  hardly  a  broken-down  inventor,  projector,  or  dreamer  in 
London  who  did  not  seek  him  out  and  endeavour  to  get  a  new 
charter  of  hope  from  his  helping  hand.  Men  who  believed  in  nothing 
sought  him  out  in  order  that  they  might  be  toiifirmed  in  tbeir  un- 
belief. The  visionaries  who  had  plans  for  bringing  all  the  world  to 
instant  peace,  the  men  who  had  discovered  the  means  whereby  war 
might  be  brought  to  an  end  through  the  virtue  of  some  invention  so 
destructive  that  whole  armies  and  fleets  disappeared  at  a  touch,  the 
men  who  had  a  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  one  universal  religion 
and  brotherhood  of  nations — all  these  came  to  him. 

Montana  employed  several  secretaries,  and  they  were  kept  busy 
all  day  long  in  opening  and  answering  his  letters.  He  made  it  a 
point  of  principle  or  of  honour  to  ansT*'er  every  letter  if  he  could. 
Not  a  few  of  his  correspondents  were  evidently  writers  whom  the 
world  called  mad  men  or  mad  women,  but  still,  when  a  letter  was  not 
anonymous,  he  endeavoured  to  give  it  some  sort  of  reply.  Happily  for 
him,  a  considerable  percentage  of  his  writers  were  anonymous,  and  so 
much  time  at  least  was  saved  to  him  and  to  his  staff.  He  continued 
to  receive  pretty  regularly  the  effusions  in  the  handwriting  which 
had  sent  a  cold  shiver  through  the  veins  of  Clement  Hope.  He 
hardly  read  them.  He  glanced  at  ihem  just  closely  enough  to  see 
that  they  were  of  the  same  kind,  breathing  Ihe  same  hysterical  passion 
of  girlish  adoration  and  love.  They  had  absolutely  no  effect  upon 
Montana.  The  invitations  to  assist  a  new  discoverer  of  perpetual 
motion  had  quite  as  nmch  interest  for  him. 

Not  all  those  who  sought  Montana  were  wrecks.  Stately  galleons 
floating  safely  to  port,  tall  ammirals  proud  in  their  strength,  gilded 
galleys  with  silken  sails — these  sought  him  ont  too.  It  became  a 
matter  of  comperition  amongst  the  ari-storratic  to  secure  him  for  a 
dinner,  and  even  to  get  his  presence  for  a  few  minutes  at  an  evening 
party  was  an  object  to  be  intrigued  for  long  in  advance.  He  only 
went  amongst  those  who  had  shown  some  interest  in  his  particular 
movement.     No  persuasion^  no  entreaty,  could  induce  him  to  accept 
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^P    what  may  be  called  a  general  or  miscellaneous  invitation.     He  never 
^     consented  to  dine  out  or  go  out  anywhere  for  the  mere  sake  of 

i meeting  fashionable  people  and  distinguished  strangers.  \ 

Now,  ire  have  aJj-eady  mentioned  tVie  invVlauotv 'ftwvtA. 'ss^'^^'^*^  J 
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by  the  Duke  of  Magdiel  in  tlic  name  of  ihe  Duchess,  which  Monuu 
had  coldly  and  almost  contemptuously  declined.  I'he  refusal 
naturally  only  made  the  Duchess  siUi  more  eager  to  have  him  at  ha 
house,  or  even  to  meet  htm  at  some  other  house.  It  was  impossible 
for  her  ever  to  unbend  so  far  as  to  make  the  attempt  again  in  her 
own  name,  even  if  there  tiad  been  the  least  cliance  of  success.  ^ 
1KS&  thercfort:  beginning  quietly  to  give  up  the  idea,  and  rcstgniiig 
h<7sclf  to  the  conviction  tliai  after  all  these  Americans  liavc  do 
manners.  But  her  daughter,  T^dy  Vanessa  Baincs,  n-as  not  to  be 
so  easily  disconcerted.  She  had  married  a  man  whom  her  mother 
did  not  like,  and  who  was  not  of  aristocralic  rank,  but  who  made  up 
for  his  defects  by  having  an  immense  amount  of  money,  and  by 
looking  up  to  liis  young  wife  as  the  head  of  his  house  and  the  stir 
of  his  existence. 

Lady  Vanessa  Barnes  held  herself  to  be  in  a  sort  of  rivalry  to 
the  Duchess  as  regarded  social  distinction,  and  had  never  forgiven 
her  niothi:r  the  coldness  which  the  Duchess  at  one  time  showed  to 
hcT  future  son-in-law.  Lady  Vanessa  Banies  hardly  ever  made  any 
movement  in  social  life  without  having  in  the  recesses  of  her  mind 
some  thought  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  her  of  showing  how  great  .1 
man  her  husband  was,  and  how  she  couM  bring  all  the  world  to  his 
feet  as  well  as  to  her  own.  The  moment  she  heard  of  the  rebuff 
given  to  the  Duchess  by  Montana,  she  determined  that  Montaiu 
must  appear  in  her  drawing-room,  and  be  seen  by  the  Duchess  there. 
She  ivas  very  clever,  very  beautiful,  very  ignorant,  full  of  audadqr 
and  self-coraplacency,  and  with  about  as  much  reverence  in  her  nature 
as  a  schoolboy  has.  She  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Montana, 
but  to  her  he  was  for  a  long  time  only  a  funny  sort  of  man  who  had 
odd  notions,  and  about  whom  people  used  to  lire  her  with  their 
ravings.  But  he  became  a  very  important  personage  indeed  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  bringing  him  to  her  drawing-room  and  showing 
him  off  in  triumph  to  her  mother  the  Duchess. 

Lady  Vanessa  (juickly  went  to  work.  She  besought  all  her  male 
friends  who  knew  anything  nf  Montana  to  try  to  get  him  to  dine  at 
her  house,  or  even  to  come  to  one  of  her  parties.  All  her  plans 
proved  failures.  **  I  will  have  him,  all  the  same,"  she  said  to  herself; 
and  the  more  the  difficulties  seemed  to  grow,  the  greater  grew  her 
determination  to  overcome  ihcm. 

She  had  not  many  accomplishments,  but  she  was  a  remarkably 
good  amateur  actress.  She  had  so  much  courage  that  she  could 
always  make  the  fullest  use  of  any  gift  she  possessed,  and  she  had 
\he  audacious  purity  of  a  savage  ^t\.    Snt  cjw:^  \i\MftA  tltve  ^art  of  a 
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saacy  page  at  some  private  theatricals  in  her  own  house,  and  when 
the  play  was  over  she  mingled  wilii  the  company  for  the  rest  of  tiie 
evening,  making  fearless  and  full  display  of  her  beautiful  legs. 
Lady  Vanessa  went  to  hear  Montana  speak,  and  formed  her  opinion 
of  him  in  a  moment. 

"The  man  has  no  more  head  than  a  pin,"  said  the  audacious 
lady.  "  I  don't  sec  anything  in  him-  He  is  very  hanJsome,  but  I 
don't  care  for  beauty-men.     I  think  I  can  manage  him." 

It  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  interested  in  Montana's  movements 
to  find  out  where  he  passed  his  days  and  his  evenings,  wirh  whom  he 
had  luncheon,  and  with  whom  he  dined.  He  was  dining  one  day 
with  Captain  Marion  and  his  household,  and  the  ladies  had  leA  the 
room  and  the  men  were  alone,  when  a  servant  brought  a  message 
that  a  person,  who  would  give  no  name,  wished  particularly  to  speak 
a  few  words  with  Mr.  Montana. 

Montana  never  refused  to  obey  a  summons  of  this  kind.  It 
suited  his  purjiose  to  show  that  be  was  ready  to  recdve  an  appeal 
from  any  one,  however  unknown,  and  that  he  placed  himself  and 
his  services  at  the  disposal  of  all  humanity.  He  did  not  ask  who 
ihe  person  was,  or  even  whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  He 
instantly  rose,  as  a  soldier  rises  at  the  word  of  command,  and  left 
the  dining-room. 

*'  MonMna  hardly  ever  gets  a  moment  to  himself,"  said  Captain 
Marion,  with  a  certain  air  of  vexation,  for  one  of  his  guests  had  just 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  leader  and  prophet  into  a  conversation, 
animated  on  Montana's  part  to  aii  unusual  extent. 

"Can't  think  fiow  he  manages  to  see  so  many  people,  and  to  do 
so  much,"  one  of  the  guests  remarked.  "  Docs  he  see  every  one 
that  asks  for  him  ?    They  say  he  does." 

'*  I  really  think  he  dues,"  said  Marion.  "  1  never  heard  of  his 
refusing  to  see  anybody.  If  the  crossing- s we l* per  from  over  the  way 
wanted  to  have  a  discourse  on  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul  with  htm, 
Montana  would  leave  his  dearest  friend  and  go  and  talk  with  ilie 
new  ini|uirer." 

Meanwhile  Montana  was  shown  into  the  liutc  library,  and  there 
he  found  a  tall  young  woman,  veiled,  according  to  the  immemorial 
custom  of  mysterious  heroines. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Montana,"  the  lady  began,  without 
giving  him  time  for  thought ;  "but  I  know  you  ;  every  one  knows 
you.  I  have  come  to-night  to  claim  a  service  at  your  hands.  1  ask 
you  to  believe  that  it  is  one  which  will  do  you  no  discredit,  and 
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which,  I  think,  you  ought  not  to  refuse.     Will  you  trust  yourself  with 
me,  and  go  to  a  place  not  ten  minutes'  drive  from  litre  ?  " 

Montana  was  a  little  puzzled.  He  began  lo  doubt  whether  hi 
had  not  to  do  n-ith  some  crazy  religious  enthusiasl. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  coldly,  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  ol 
service  I  can  render  you,  or  what  obje<:;t  I  could  serve." 

*'  Vou  have  no  right  to  ask  any  questions,"  was  the  quick  ansft-er. 
"  I  claim  your  service.  I  must  have  your  presence  and  your  assist- 
ance.    More  depends  upon  it  than  you  can  think  of  now." 

"  But  am  I  the  only  one  who  could  be  of  use?" 

"  You  are  the  only  one,"  she  replied.  "  Do  you  think  I  would 
have  sought  you  out  in  this  audacious  ii-ay  if  any  but  you  could 
render  the  help  which  a  human  soul  now  demands?" 

"  Are  you  sincere  ?  " 

"  Look  in  my  face,  and  say  if  I  appear  like  one  who  would  waste 
your  time  to  no  purpose."  She  threw  up  her  veil,  and  showed  Mon- 
tana certainly  a  very  handsome  face,  with  bold  dark  eyes  that  looked 
into  his  own  wthout  a  gleam  of  admiration  or  homage  or  coquetr)', 
but  only  earnest  resolve. 

Montana  became  a  little  interested. 

"  It  is  not  far,  yon  say  ?  " 

"Ten  miuutes'  drive,"  said  she.  "My  carriage  will  lake  you 
there.  I  am  a  lady^  although  what  I  am  doing  now  might  not  lead 
you  to  think  so  ;  and  I  know  you  don't  care  for  ladies.  You  would 
grant  my  request  much  more  readily,  1  dare  say,  if  I  were  a  poor 
milliner's  girl.  No  matter ;  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  must  be 
what  I  was  bom.  And  now  let  us  waste  no  more  time.  Come 
with  me." 

Montana  took  his  hat,  and  went  with  her.  They  got  into  a 
carriage,  and  drove  in  silence  through  some  streets  and  squares. 
She  never  spoke  a  word,  neither  did  he.  It  did  not  escape  his 
observation,  as  she  moved  once  or  twice  in  the  carriage,  that  under 
her  veil  and  cloak  she  was  in  evening  dress. 

They  came  to  a  stately  house.  Montana  got  out  and  handed  her 
from  the  carriage. 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  said. 

They  passed  up  a  Hight  of  stairs,  amongst  many  servants  and 
some  bustle.  Montana  was  more  and  more  puzzled.  She  drew  him 
into  a  small  side  room,  threw  off  her  veil  and  cloak,  and  showed  her 
tall  and  very  handsome  figure  in  evening  dress.  Then,  with  a  laugh, 
she  said  : 

"Mr.  Montana,  you  doTv'lkno'wm^.    \a.Ta'\ji4'^X'M«MA.Eini«^ 
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and  my  mother  is  the  Duchess  of  Magdicl.  I  iried  to  get  hoki  of 
you  in  a  fair  and  open  way.  I  sent  you  invitations  again  and  again, 
and  you  would  not  come.  So  I  detenntned  to  carry  you  off ;  and  I 
have  carried  you  off,  and  played  this  ridiculous  game  ;  and  you  will 
only  look  footisb  if  you  don't  fall  into  the  thing  non-,  and  let  people 
think  you  came  here  of  your  own  free  will.  Otherwise  it  will  be  all 
over  the  town  to-morrow  iJiat  the  great  Mr.  Montana  was  made  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke  by  T^dy  Vanessa  Bamcs.  \"ou  can't  help 
yourself;  so  come,  forgive  me,  there's  a  dear  man,  and  let  us  go  into 
my  drawing-room,  and  I'll  present  you  to  ray  mother." 

Montana  had  at  least  one  great  quality  of  leadership,  The  more 
sudden  a  difficulty,  the  more  quickly  he  saw  how  to  deal  with  it 
When  driven  into  a  dangerous  corner,  all  his  hesitancy  and  viewy 
vagueness  left  him,  and  he  could  survey  the  whole  situation  and 
make  up  his  mind  what  to  do  in  an  instant  He  saw  at  once  tliat, 
trivial  and  ridiculous  as  his  present  embarrassment  might  appear,  it 
was  really  serious  for  him.  It  would  never  do  if  it  were  to  get 
known  through  tendon  that  the  great  mysterious  leader  of  men  had 
been  made  the  victim  of  a  saucy  young  woman's  practical  joke,  and 
turned  into  the  Laughing-stock  of  a  fashionable  drawing-room.  Any- 
thing  must  be  done  to  avoid  that.  He  at  once  accepted  Lady 
Vanessa's  invitation,  and  took  her  apologies  with  a  gracious  gravity 
which  almost  impressed  her.  He  met  her  guests,  was  the  lion  of  the 
evening,  was  inexpressibly  polite  to  the  Duchess  of  Magdiel,  con- 
descending to  the  Duke.  He  managed  somehow  to  give  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  and  many  other  i)eople,  to  understand  tliat  be  lud 
come  there  solely  to  oblige  l^dy  Vanessa.  He  spoke  of  I^dy 
Vanessa  with  an  almost  palerna]  tenderness.  Every  one  assumed 
that  she  was  among  his  most  devoted  followers  and  closest  friends. 

Lady  Vanessa  herself  was  positively  bewildcrcd- 

"  Call  me  good  at  acting  ! "  she  said  to  herself.  ^'  I  can't  com- 
pare with  him.  I'm  not  in  it  at  all.  One  would  think  the  man  had 
dandled  me  in  his  arms  in  my  innocent  infancy  1" 

She  had  gained  her  point,  however,  and  felt  grateful  to  him,  and 
was  determined  never  to  let  any  one  know  what  she  had  done.  She 
began  to  feel  interested  in  bini,  and  to  have  a  sort  of  admiration  for 
him.  His  coolness,  and  what  she  would  irreverently  have  called  his 
*'  cheek,"  overjwiwered  her. 

Montana  was  determined,  for  his  part,  to  exhibit  Lady  Vanessa 
everywhere  in  the  character  of  his  close  friend  and  pupil.  In  no 
other  way,  he  thought,  could  he  escape  the  risk  of  being  one  day  or 
other  wade  ridiculous  by  the  true  sVorj  ^<£VUtv^  o\jx.     '^Xt  -wwMi. 
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exhibit  her  in  the  East  End  as  well  as  in  the  West.  The  congr< 
of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  must  sec  the  beautiful  and  high-bom 
Lady  Vanessa  accompany  him  thither  one  Sunday.  That  would 
make  all  safe.  Even  if  the  story  got  about  then,  it  would  not  be 
believed.  Montana  felt  a  good  deal  interested,  too,  in  the  sprightly 
audacity  of  the  young  woman.  The  veiy  manner  in  which  she  had 
made  light  of  him  gave  her  a  curious  interest  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
weary  of  the  adoration  and  adulation  of  women.  He  positively 
admired  this  woman  who  had  laughed  at  htm,  and  was  ready,  if 
opportunity  should  arise^  to  laugh  at  him  again.  He  had  been 
drawn  to  Geraldine  Rowan  from  the  first  by  her  evident  dislike  of 
him,  and  the  resolute  manner  in  which  she  repelled  him.  He  wis 
growing  into  a  profound,  and  for  him  an  almost  impassioned,  aduiLration 
of  the  giri  who  had  thus  treated  him.  He  was  beginning  to  believe 
that  Geraldine  was  the  indispensable  companion  of  his  life  and  sharer 
ill  his  plans.  He  told  hunself  that  she  was  predestined  for  him,  and 
lie  predestined  to  conquer  her,  to  make  her  love  him,  to  make  her 
become  his  wife.  He  had  set  hb  heart  upon  this  ;  and  in  what  he 
set  his  heart  upon,  IVtonlana  always  saw  the  fingtr  of  Providence, 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  loved  Geraldine,  but  that  he  would  not 
do  without  her  ;  she  must  marry  him. 

In  a  very  much  modified  and  milder  way  he  felt  a  desire  now  for 
tlie  friendship  of  Uicfy  Vanessa  Barnes.  The  lady,  for  her  part,  liked 
his  company  well  enough.  It  amused  her  to  go  about  with  him  here 
and  there  ;  to  drive  him  in  her  pony-carriage ;  to  exlubit  him  in  the 
Park  ;  to  parade  him  at  Mr.  Barnes's  dinner-parties.  He  was  still  as 
much  as  ever  the  lion  of  the  season,  and  it  was  something  for  her  to 
be  always  able  to  command  bis  presence.  She  had  tried  to  pene- 
trate into  the  story  of  his  early  life,  and  the  one  only  return  she  had 
for  her  curiosity  was  an  impression  which  somehow  seemed  to  be 
conveyed  to  her  that  he  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  who  had  deli- 
berately made  up  his  mind  at  an  early  age  to  sever  himself  from  the 
society  to  which  he  naturally  belonged.  He  did  not  say  this  to  her, 
but  she  came  to  think  it ;  perhaps  had  fancied  it  all  for  herself. 
Still,  when  she  did  jump  to  the  conclusion,  she  let  Montana  know 
quickly  enough  that  such  was  her  conviction,  and  Montana  did  not 
contradict  her  or  set  her  right  He  only  smiled  a  s\vcet  vague  smile, 
and  said  nothing.  He  was  about  this  time  beginning  himself  to  think 
that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  this  theory  of  his  lofty  ancestry  and 
stately  youth. 

It  was  easily  arranged,  then,  that  Ijtdy  Vanessa  and  her  husband 
should  go  iv'ith  Montana  one  Sunday  Vo  \.\i<;  Owit<:)h  oi  ^^t^^swi^v  ^i^k. 
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the  day  appointed  for  the  expedition  Montana  n*as  himself  to  deliver 
an  exhortation  to  the  Free  Souls  who  lived  on  the  smoke-wreaths  of 
doctrine  that  went  up  from  the  altars  of  that  temple.  Montana  came 
to  the  church  with  lady  Vanessa  and  her  hushand  in  their  carriage; 
he  handed  lady  Vanessa  out  in  the  full  sight  of  an  awe-stricken 
crowd.  Even  the  most  imcompromJsing  democratic  spirits  of  the 
place  were  pleased  to  see  their  prophet  in  aristocratic  company. 

The  Church  of  Free  Souls  was  very  crowded  on  this  particular 
day.  To  get  to  see  Montana,  even  for  a  moment,  was  the  ambition 
of  a  great  many.  To  be  able  to  hear  him  speak  was  a  thing  to  struggle 
and  crush  and  wxangle  for.  To  hear  hini  speak  from  what  in  an 
ordinary  temple  would  have  been  called  a  pulpit  was  to  confer  on 
oneself  a  sort  of  distinction  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Then, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  place  in  which  the  discourse  was  to  l)e  held, 
and  its  odd  out  of-the-way  situation,  lent  a  new  and  weird  charm  to 
the  attraction  of  the  day.  Therefore  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  had 
had  a  specially  strange  and  motley  congregation.  Carriages  thronged 
the  narrow  ways  that  led  to  it.  Unwonted  silks  and  satins  rustled 
through  its  diugy  [assages  and  up  itsdecaying  stairs.  Huge  servants 
in  plush,  with  powdered  heads,  lounged  about  its  rickety  doors,  and 
looked  mildly  contemptuous  at  the  sluuis  and  the  people  around. 
Artisans,  with  close-cut  hair  and  keen  dark  eyes,  hustled  their  way 
impatiently  through  this  fashionable  throng  of  fine  ladies  and  finer 
footmen.  Professional -looking  young  men,  with  rounded  bulging 
foreheads  and  spectacles  and  long  colourless  liair,  were  pushing 
eagerly  in.  Young  women  in  waterproofs,  and  with  uncared-for  locks 
and  fringes,  represented  clearly  the  speculative  part  of  the  fair  sex — 
the  ladies  who  have  "views"  as  to  woman's  rights  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  and  are  aggressively  sceptical  as  to  anybody's  rights,  wrongs, 
or  existence  on  the  other. 

Just  as  Montana  was  handing  Lady  Vanessa  out  of  her  carriage, 
another  carriage  l»rought  up  Captain  Marion,  Gcraldine,  Sydney 
Marion,  and  Melissa.  Melissa  grew  red  and  her  eyes  shot  angry 
fire  as  she  saw  the  leader's  attention  to  the  great  lady  of  whose 
friendship  for  Montana  she  had  already  hcartl.  For  the  first  lime  in 
Iier  life  Melissa  began  to  form  political  opinions,  and  they  tended 
very  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  Radicalism.  It  flashed  through 
her  mind  at  that  moment  that  the  only  thing  which  could  make  the 
world  sufferable  to  rational  and  high-spirited  [Mjrsons  would  be  the 
instant  abolition  of  the  order  of  aristocracy,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  was  not  at  the  same  time  in  her  breast  a  special  yearning;  foe  nw^j 
severe  measures  to  be  taJten  .^gainst  ihc  [emmmibfimXi^i't^cA'Cu&.N.ts^^Ki, 
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MonunA  only  saw  Lady  Vanessa  as  far  as  the  inner  door  of  the 
temple.  He  then  withdrew  to  enter  the  building  by  a  »de  door, 
intending  to  renuin  in  seclusion  until  the  moment  should  arrive  for 
him  to  come  out  upon  the  platform  and  begin  his  discourse. 
Montana  made  it  a  rule  never  to  exhibit  himself  to  a  congregalioo  of 
any  kind  before  he  had  to  speak,  or  oAer  he  had  finished  speaking. 
He  kept  out  of  sight,  in  mystic  seclusion,  until  just  the  moment  came 
for  him  to  begin  his  address.  Then  he  presented  himself  to  his 
admircni,  and  the  moment  he  liad  done  speaking  he  bowed  and  with- 
drew. Even  if  he  had  to  be  one  of  many  speakers  at  a  public  meeting,  he 
always  took  care  never  to  arrive  at  the  place,  or  at  least  never  to  come 
on  the  platform,  until  it  was  his  turn  to  go  on.  He  had  an  impression 
that  for  an  audience  to  have  a  man  long  under  their  eyes  diminishes 
their  interest  in  him.  They  grow  familiar;  they  are  critical ;  they 
begin,  perhaps,  to  study  minute  points  of  appearance,  of  dress  or 
deportment.  The  glory  of  a  leader's  presence  might  thus  have  its 
lustre  worn  away.  Montana  always  took  care  that,  as  lax  as  might 
be,  his  dress  should  be  faultless.  lie  wore  it  of  the  latest  fashion  of 
whatever  civilised  country  he  happened  to  he  travelling  in.  To  him 
there  always  seemed  a  dash  of  the  vulgar  about  the  ambition  of  some 
]>erson5  to  look  like  foreigners,  even  like  picturesque  foreigners,  la 
any  country.  Montana's  principle  was  to  dress  up  to  the  newest 
fashion  of  the  people  surrounding  him  ;  and  to  let  his  personal 
appearance  impress  by  its  own  merits,  without  aid  from  oddness  or 
foreign  K'a>'s. 

'Ilie  audience  was  settling  down.  An  observer  of  any  keenness 
could  not  have  failed  to  notice  its  curious  and  motley  composition. 
The  mingling  of  rich  and  poor  is  of  course  a  condition  of  all  cooj^> 
gations  ;  but  congregations  do  not  usually  exhibit  many  different 
types  of  class-character,  if  such  a  word  may  be  used,  and  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  individualism.  Almost  every  man  and  woman  here 
appeared  to  represent  a  separate  mental  order.  So,  at  least,  it  seemed 
to  Geraldine,  as  she  looked  round  the  nearest  benches.  Kathcrine 
sat  by  her,  flushed  and  eager  and  ner\-ous  ;  Melissa  pale,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  as  if  she  hardly  ventured  to  look  up.  Mr.  Trescoe  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  about  the  building,  but  he  had  got  lost, 
and  not)ody  look  any  trouble  lo  find  him.  Clement  Hope  came  in, 
and  on  hLs  arm  as  he  went  up  the  hall  leant  his  stately  fattier.  Many 
eyes  turned  towards  the  tall  handsome  young  man,  and  the  still 
taller  old  man  with  the  fine  head  of  grey  hair  atid  the  broad  shoulders, 
and  the  digni5cd  half-suldierly  bearing.  He  seemed  to  lean  on 
Cicxaeui's  arm  more  out  of  aflcctiau  Uiaa  Imc^uk  K>i  w^  xveed  of  a 
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staff  or  prop  to  sustain  his  steps.  The  congregation  inclosed  many 
remarkable  faces  and  many  remarkable  pairs,  but  none,  i>crhap5, 
more  so  than  Mr.  Varlowe  and  Clement. 

There  was  a  long  service  before  the  orator  of  the  day  appeared. 
The  spiritual  guide  who  usually  conducted  the  ministrations  of  the 
church  began  by  reading  various  portions  from  the  theologies  of  all 
countries,  the  object  of  this  exposition  being  to  show  that,  whatever 
men  might  have  said,  or  thought  they  said,  or  wanted  to  say,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  ages  on  the  question  of  the  soul  and  the  future  life, 
they  al!  believed  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  more  strongly 
they  contradicted  their  neighbours  the  more  irresistibly  did  they 
prove  that  they  and  their  neighbours  were  in  complete  accordance. 
Confucius  and  Pascal,  Mahomet  and  Cardinal  NcTnnan,  Torquemada 
and  the  prophet  All,  George  Fox  and  Dr)'den*s  Shaftesbury,  were 
satisfactorily  made  out  to  have  been  in  the  most  full  and  exquisite 
haniiony  in  regard  to  their  religions  beliefs.  The  only  objection, 
indeed,  which  the  preacher  seemed  capable  of  suggesting  with  regard 
to  the  theological  views  of  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  was 
that  a  certain  monotony  pervaded  them,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
rather  belter  if  they  could  now  and  then  have  managed  to  get  up  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  adding  interest 
to  their  speculations.  The  preacher  then  delivered  a  short  discourse 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  explained  that  the  great  orator,  teacher, 
soldier,  and  preacher  from  the  New  World,  the  man  who  himself 
proposed  to  found  another  and  a  newer  world,  had  consented  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  to  that  congregation  to-day.  He  gave  a  brief  out- 
line of  ^fontana's  career,  glowing  into  a  kind  of  eloquence  as  he 
■went  on,  and  descri!>ed  Montana  as  one  who  had  been  warrior, 
<xplorer,  pioneer,  political  leader,  and  spiritual  guide,  and  who  now, 
lie  said,  had  been  able  to  lay  the  hand  that  had  wielded  ihe  sahrc 
and  the  pickaxe  in  the  soft  clasp  of  London  fashion,  and  had  bidden 
the  West  Knd  to  throb  with  a  new  and  noble  pulsation.  He  drew 
some  such  picture  of  Montana  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London 
s  Horace  Walpole  in  two  or  three  lines  has  done  of  Burke  amongst 
the  nobility  and  the  witst  of  Paris,  where  the  charm  and  earnestness 
of  Burke  for  a  while,  we  .ire  toUl,  made  Christianity  fashionable.  He 
alluded  also  to  Montana  as  a  man  who  originally  came  from  the 
Old  World,  and,  he  vaguely  hinted,  from  some  great  old  family. 
The  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  congregation  was  that 
Montana's  birth  and  parentage  were  of  a.  lustre  fully  in  keeping  with 
that  of  his  personal  rjireer.     If  he  condescended  \.q  tXa.'s^  Va.T\^'!."«\>lcv 


^the  working  men  as  they  were,  it  was  not  beca.M^ft  \ve.  tcCx'^V -oavVaN^^^J 
K^   rou  ccL.    Na  i8os-  m  m  _J^| 
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lived,  if  he  chose,  all  his  life  in  tJie  (lri\ving- rooms  of  dm 
and  ihe  ante-rooms  of  palaces.  The  speaker  so  fully  believed  all! 
he  said,  and  was  evidently  so  thoroughly  Impressed  by  Montana,  thai 
his  discourse  fell  with  strong  effect  on  the  expectant  congregation. 
Those  who  had  seen  Montana  and  those  who  had  not  seen  bun 
were  alike  eager  for  the  moment  when  the  hero  of  the  hour  should 
make  his  appearance. 

At  the  right  time,  and  from  a  side  door  to  which  people's  eyes 
would  not  naturally  have  turned,  Montana  suddenly  came  out  and 
stood  in  an  instant  full  in  face  of  the  congregation,  on  the  plat- 
form from  which  the  former  speaker  had  just  been  addressing  them. 
A  j>ale  ray  of  sun  found  its  way  through  the  blurred  panes  of  one 
window,  and  fell  slanting  on  Montana^s  head  and  face.  He  looked 
handsome,  impressive,  and  almost  unreal  as  he  stood  for  a  moment 
in  perfect  silence,  and  with  his  eyes  looking  directly  at  the  congreg»-{ 
lion,  and  seeming  to  search  into  the  thoughts  of  every  man 
woman  who  gazed  at  him. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Montana  had  just  bi 
with  the  words  "  My  brothers  and  my  sisters,"  when  a  cry  from  tbe| 
midst  of  the  hall  turned  every  eye  and  every  thought  away  from  hinL 
Tlie  cry  came  from  the  lips  of  the  tall  white-haired  old  man  whom 
people  ha<l  noticed  not  long  liefore  a.i  he  entered  the  cburcli 
Rising  to  his  feet  and  clutching  the  rail  of  the  seat  before  htm,  Mr. 
Variowe  fixed  his  gaze  on  Montana,  and  called  aloud,  **  Oh,  AbftaluD, 
my  son  !  my  son  1 " 


Chapter  XV. 
"doth  kot  a  MRrriNis  ukk  mis  jiiakc  amrsm?" 

Perhaps,  if  Montana  had  not  had  time  to  rcstsi  the  first  imj 
of  his  mind,  he  might  have  given  in  to  what  certain  wrir  -       >■  -  jj^i 
voice  of  nature."     Perhaps  he  might  hai-T  welcomed  ^^^ 

satisfaction  at  least  his  lather's  recognition,  and  owtied  himsci 

long  lost  son.     But  unhickily  for  him,  he  hi^-'  •' '  ■  — "- 

could  not  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  discoui 
and  while  going  on  he  m:v  '  - 1  to  dctai 

subject  and  think  overth.  a-js  be 

eloquence  did  not  coit  h'  7 

the  thoughts  w 
able  to  water  a  . 
Ktieam  away  as  it  wouU 
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decide  as  to  his  course.     He  was  not  long  undecided.     Before  he 
had    got  through  half  a  duzen  flowing  sentences  of  monotonous 

oqiience  and  vague  grandeur,  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
Perhaps  even  then,  if  Lady  Vanessa  IJames  had  not  been  with 
him,  if  she  had  not  been  brought  into  the  place  by  him,  if  he  had 
ot  exhibited  her  as  a  sort  of  stately  captive  in  front  of  the  whole 
congregation,  he  might  have  taken  the  part  for  a  moment  of  a 
sincere  and  honest  man,  and  gained  by  it  in  the  end.  But  he  could 
not  resolve  to  step  down  from  bis  pinnacle  of  greatness  in  her 
presence.  Just  now  he  had  the  superiority,  but  in  a  moment  the 
tables  would  be  turned.  He  dreaded  her  free  and  thoughtless 
laughter,  her  ridicule  and  her  contempt.  He  knew  what  sort  of 
story  she  would  make  for  her  friends  of  the  ridiculous  scene  she  had 
itnessed  in  the  East  End  church  when  the  great  leader  and  prophet, 
whose  descent  was  veiled  in  a  mystery  almost  as  sublime  as  that  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  Greek  gods,  was  claimed  in  the  church  by  a 

tired  livery-stable  keeper,  and  had  to  confess  himself  the  son  of 
such  a  father.  Rather  than  sutler  that,  Montana  thought,  he  would  do 
anything.  He  kept  telling  himself  all  the  time  that  it  was  not  for 
any  idle  pride  of  his  own,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  What 
would  become  of  the  cause  be  was  to  lead,  the  people  whose  chief 
and  prophet  he  was  to  be,  if  he  were  thus  made  a  theme  for 
aristocratic  ridicule  and  popular  laughter?  'ITien,  after  all,  perhaps 
,lhe  old  man  was  mistaken.  There  was  still  hope.  It  might  turn 
'Out  that  the  man  was  not  Mr.  Varlowe  and  his  father,  but  somebody 
else ;  and  in  any  case,  is  everything  true  that  one  fancies  has  happened 
in  his  childhood  and  his  youth  ?     Perhaps  it  was  all  but  a  dream, 

e  memory  of  that  old  narrow  vulgar  time  in  the  coarse  Norihem 
town,  when  the  youth  of  genius  was  still  only  dreaming  of  a  career; 
that  lime  when  even  love  itself  seemed  a  burden  to  an  ambitious 
young  man  determined  to  dazzle  the  world,  and  still  kept  back  by 
the  clinging  arms  of  his  tender  wfe.  All  that  ought  to  be  a  dream — 
ought  to  be  only  as  smoke  and  cloud  in  the  career  of  a  great  man, 
to  be  puffed  away  from  the  memory  and  regarded  as  nothing. 
,3for^tana  made  up  his  mind.     He  put  it  to  himself  in  one  moment 

d  in  one  phrase.    The  phrase  suddenly  rose  up  in  his  mind,  and 

nearly  came  to  his  tongue.     It  s-ttisfied  him ;  it  suited  him  as 
ell  as  a  code  of  morality.     The  phrase  was  this :  "  The  man  who 
would  do  great  things  belongs  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past" 

Montana  stood  erect  upon  his  platform,  determined  to  belong  to 
the  future  and  not  to  the  past.  He  saw  his  father's  eyes  fixed  on 
him  with  intense  Aod  wistfijl  eageme&s.    HeccjuV'ii  ttfe<Cla.^.OsmlSS\ 
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a  Bole  nepckad  too ;  bin 
kis  whole  soul  was 
nstEat&L  He 
had  lofpeaed^  asd  what  be 
fesednigfac  apii  1w|nii  ■,  at  he  hMi  ao  ifaoa^  far  the  wants  of 
the  ontoc  Ihe  sweet  fid  wice  ■wdwl  b  hn  ean,  bat  broogjit 
with  it  ao  meaiBK  to  ]»  acMCS. 

Ai  for  Sidney  Marioo,  she  tried  to  catch  a  gleara  of  distinct 
wnwing  now  aod  then,  honatljr  tiied.  and  boootly  reasooed  with 
boidf  as  to  whetbo-  it  was  not  her  stnpuiitjr.  and  whether,  after  all 
the  people  aroand  were  not  right,  and  the  discourse  was  not  eloquent, 
entrancing,  exaltiog.  But  it  came  to  an  end  without  having  con- 
vinced her  that  »he  was  wrong. 

I  Ally  Vanetu  listened  with  good  hummired  indifference— that  is 
to  My,  she  liitened  to  a  passage  now  and  then,  and,  as  she  did  not 
are  much  about  the  continuity  ot  Hive  ^*cje,  %Vt  a&o^t^v«  ^wi^^ 
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rander  away  lo  anything  else.  Tlie  incldeiu  which  preluded  the 
'discourse  astonished  her  for  a  while,  but  she  asiiunicd  that  it  was 
really  only  the  case  of  some  crazy  old  man  whose  admiration  for  the 
great  Montana  had  led  him  into  some  ridiculous  demonstration. 
That  sort  of  thing,  for  aught  she  knew,  might  be  one  of  the  ordinary 
tccremonies  of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  She  remembered  having 
been  taken  when  she  was  a  child  to  some  sort  of  church  or  meeting- 
house, or  religious  assemblage  of  some  kind,  where  an  old  woman 
;ot  up  and  sang  a  queer  crooning  chant  in  the  middle  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  nobody  seemed  shocked  or  even  astonished  ;  therefore, 
for  all  she  knew,  grey-haired  men  might  be  crying  out  symbolical 
recognition  of  imaginary  sons  at  every  meeting  in  the  Church  of 
Free  Souls.  Such  mij^ht,  in  fact,  be  only  the  accepted  way  among 
that  congregation  of  expressing  admiration  for  the  preacher  ;  some- 
thing in  a  manner  equivalent  to  the  *'  hear,  hear  "  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

(  As  for  Geraldine,  she,  like  Clement  Hope,  was  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  slr-ange  incident,  by  the  cry  of  the  old  man,  his  wild  recogni- 
tion of  a  supposed  son.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  all  the  time  on  him 
(nd  on  Clement.  She  watched  with  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
interest  the  young  man's  eager  cflTorts  to  keep  the  old  man  from 
again  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  audience.  She  admired  Mr.  Var- 
lowe's  face  and  figure.  He  seemed  the  artist's  very  ideal  of  a  noble 
and  a  loving  father  claiming  a  long-lost  son,  if  one  were  seeking  sudi 
subject  for  a  picture.  She  felt  deeply  for  Clement.  She  assumed 
that  some  pathetic  memory  roust  have  proved  too  much  for  Mr. 
Varlowe,  and  made  him  for  the  moment  like  one  distraught,  and  she 
was  grieved  to  think  of  the  pain  that  would  have  to  be  borne  by  poor 
^^Clement  if  the  mood  of  distraction  should  last.  She  felt  a  strange 
^■longing,  which  it  would  have  needed  some  courage  lo  gratify,  even  in 
tliat  odd  place — a  longing  to  go  over  and  lake  a  seat  at  Mr.  Var- 
lowe's  other  side,  and  help  Clement  in  trying  to  quiet  him,  and 
comfort  him,  and  reason  him  out  of  his  delusion.  Indeed,  she  was 
so  impulsive  a  girl  that,  if  Sydney  Marion  bad  not  been  with  her,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  she  might  have  made  an  attempt  to  cirry  this 

I  longing  into  action.  Bui  under  Sydney  Marion's  quiet  eyes  she  felt 
morally  coerced  into  remaining  quiet,  and  so  she  sat  and  endured 
Montana's  discourse,  and  did  not  even  tr^'  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
one  word  of  it. 
The  discourse  came  to  an  end  at  last.  Montana  descended  the 
steps  of  his  platform  slowly,  and  with  his  accustomed  air  of  vii\ri,^t4. 
jcomposurc.     He    Jooked    earnesUy    to   ^Vtwc   "b^t.  N-axSnw^   •ssNSi. 
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:  he  was  acnng  a  past  The  expression 
was  «o  oianByv  »d  anifidaBydjmtd  far  Ae  ocxaskip,  as  U  seemed 
to  hef^  A«t  k  ooaid  only  be  pal  on  far  the  purpose  of  playn^  ont  a 
pxrt.  It  may  be  ifau  she  was  bdped  to  tins  bebef  by  the  striking 
tikcDCM  wtadi  ihe  suddenly  saw  io  Montaxu's  fitre  and  figijrc  to  the 
face  and  %are  of  the  otd  man  mho  daimed  lum  as  a  son.  Mr. 
Variowe  was  bot  Monona  whitened  with  the  hoar-frost  of  ttin& 
Montana  was  bot  a  dark  haired  and  cold-hearted  Mr.  Varlowe. 
Geraldine  felt  terriblj  satisfied  of  the  truth  or  her  conviction ; 
tcnibly,  because  there  was  something  appalling  in  ih*  belief  that  such 
a  man  was  an  utter  impostor,  and  that  nobody  would  believe  it  but 
herself,  and  that  she  would  have  to  be  that  very  day,  almost  evciy 
diy,  in  his  company. 

As  Montana  passed  out  of  the  room,  he  fixed  on  Oemeni  a 
ii|>ecial  look  of  ofTeciionatc  interest  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Varlowe 
gazed  willfully  after  him,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  he  would 
leave  his  scat.  Clemciit  quietly  kept  htm  in  his  place.  Gcraldioe 
( ould  ncc  that  to  Mr.  Varlowe'a  start  and  gaze  of  imploring  affection 
Montana  only  responded  by  the  (<amc  look  of  interested  kindliness 
and  fommiscmtion,  the  looV.  of  one  *«\\o  ^ccVs  ^ot  i^xtv-c  ^vi[(WTO«. 
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'd«Iu»on  or  boitow  on  the  part  of  .1  perfect  stranger.  Geroldine  felt 
as  if  the  blood  in  her  veins  were  turning  chill. 

Montana  remained  in  the  room  alone  until  the  short  service  was 
over.  He  was  waiting  with  quiet  composure,  although  with  a  mind 
far  from  quiet,  for  the  inevitable  tnomeni,  not  m;iny  moments  off, 
vhen  he  must  be  confronted  with  his  f:itlier.  The  time  came.  A 
knock  was  heard  at  the  rioor.  Montana  ojiened  it,  and  his  father 
and  Clement  Hope  came  in.  Mr.  Varlowe  began  in  his  rough 
Northern  way : — 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  nie,  Edmund,  my  boy? 
You  don't  mean  lo  say  you  don't  recognise  your  father?  You  are 
Edmund  Varlowc.  Good  God  !  of  course  you  are.  I'd  know  you 
among  ten  Uiousand." 

Montana  turned  to  Clement  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  Clement's 
own  gaze  liad  wonder  .iiid  bewilderment  in  it.  Montana  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  and  .shook  his  head  with  a  kindly  commiserating 
expression.  "This  is  Mr.  Varlowe,  your  father?"  he  asked  of  the 
young  man.  • 

"  Yes,"  said  Clement ;  *'  he  thinks  you  are  his  son." 

"  Thinks  he  is  my  son !  "  Mr.  Varlowe  exclaimed ;  '*  God  I  I  know 

e  is  my  son.     Do  you  think  I  could  ever  be  mistaken?    I  have 

waited,  and  watched,  and  prayed  for  him  to  come  back  these  years, 

and  I  knew  he  would  come  back.     I  knew  he  would  come  all  the 

^.timc,  and  I  knew  him  the  moment  I  saw  him  come  into  that  pulpit 

preach.  ^Vhy  won't  you  speak  ?  Why  won't  you  say  you  know 
e?" 

"  My  dear  old  friend,"  said  Montana  sweetly,  "  I  am  sorry,  so 
sorry,  to  have  to  disappoint  your  hopes,  your  very  very  natural  hopes, 
to  sec  your  son.  Assuredly  you  will  sec  him  one  day  yet — pray 
Heaven  you  may.  But  you  are  mistaken  about  me.  I  am  not  your 
I  could  wish  I  were,  to  be  the  son  of  %q  fond  a  father,  and  to 

able  to  give  him  back  the  hope  of  his  life  ;  but  you  will  trust 
to  a  better  and  a  higher  hope  than  I  can  give  you.  I  am  not  your 
son." 

Mr.  Varlowe  threw  his  arms  wildly  out,  as  if  he  would  call  all  tlie 
worli-l  and  aU  nature  to  bear  witness  for  him  in  his  extraordinary 
bewilderment. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  '*  this  beats  all !  This  is  what  I  have  been 
waiting  for  and  praying  for  these  years.  This  is  what  I  have  longed 
for ;  and  now  it  all  comes  to  this  t  My  son  comes  back,  and  he 
don't  know  me,  and  he  won't  know  me  I  What  are  you  ashamed  of, 
Edmund?    Do  you  think  I  am  poor"?    1  am  tiqV  yMSt.   \\J»t 
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\  T  7"  E  were  told  on  good  authority  many  years  since  that  the  sur- 
V  V  names  of  England  and  Wales  probably  numbered  from  ihirly- 
five  to  forty  thousand.'  A  separate  estimate,  dating  also  some  time 
back,  reckoned  them  as  reaching  lo  about  the  same  figures.'  We  shall 
find  reason  in  the  course  of  these  observations  for  believing  that  at 
the  present  time  they  must  be  more  numerous  still  than  they  were 
when  the  calculations  quoted  were  made.  To  what  is  it  owing  that 
our  cognomens  are  so  many— as  many,  it  would  seem,  at  least,  as 
(excludingtechnicaliiics)  are  the  words  in  the  English  language  itself? 
In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  as  wc  propose  to  do  in  the  following  pages, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  brought  into  contact  with  several  facts  of  family 
nomenclature  which,  as  we  hope,  will  prove  to  be  not  witliout 
interest  for  our  readers. 

It  will  be  convenient  if  at  the  outset  wc  name  a  few  leading  dates 
with  which  the  subject  connects  itself,  and  set  down  a  few  memor- 
anda as  10  the  stuff  of  which  English  surnames  have  been  made. 

From  earliest  days,  wherever  the  stock  of  personal  names  was 
small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  bearing  them,  there 
surnames  of  some  kind  must  have  been  used  for  the  sake  of  |>ersonal 
distinction  ;  and  it  would  be  hard,  nay,  impossible,  to  say  when  such 
usage  began.  But  the  perpetuation  of  these  added  appellatives,  in 
the  shape  of  hereditary  sui  names  such  as  we  now  use,  is  quite 
another  matter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  state  approximately  the  lime  at 
which  this  latter  practice  arose.  Speaking  roughly,  wc  may  mention 
the  year  looo  as  the  dale  of  its  origin,  and  the  year  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  as  that  of  its  introduction  into  England.  But  the  fashion 
then  imported  was  not  for  several  centuries  generally  adopted.  It 
spread  but  slowly  downwards  through  the  social  ranks,  until  in  1538 
Lord  Cromwell's  injunction,  under  which  parochial  registration  was 
begun,  tended  to  establish  it  finally  among  all  classes.  It  was  during 
the  five  hundred  years  thus  covered  that  most  of  our  family  surnames 
were  created.     After  this  the  possibilities  of  addition  to  the  stock 

'  Regis Inur-CeneTal's  Sixteenth  Animul  Report. 

*  Quolcd  in  Lower's  PatrfnyvuiA  Britanmta^  '^.  xAh. 
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wtrc  n.-. rowed.  They  were  very  far,  however,  firooo  being  dcst 
and  tlis  will  become  abuodanlly  appareot  as  we  go  on.  For  three 
centuries  longer— namely,  up  to  1 837,  when  Lord  John  Russell's  Civil 
Registration  Act  came  into  force— there  were  certainly  frequent 
aU};incittfttions  of  the  cognominal  fund.  We  shall  find  reason,  more- 
over, for  believing  that  even  under  the  general  and  greatly  improved 
registration  system  last  referred  to — which  is  still  substantially  in 
force— accessions  to  the  number  of  surnames  must  have  coDtinucd 
to  take  place. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Che  eras  here  suggested  have  reference  to 
re^iitratiOH  ;  and  there  Is  justification  for  thus  dinding  the  history  of 
hereditary  surnames,  since  their  stability  is  undoubtedly  to  some 
extent  affected  by  the  degree  of  completeness  and  core  witli  whidi 
Ihcy  are  recorded  The  periods  are  lliree.  The  first  begins  in  1066 
and  ends  in  153S.  It  yields  unlimited  scojx:  for  the  creation  of 
permanent  cognomens,  for  it  is  not  only  the  era  in  which  they  were  but 
coming  into  use,  but  it  is  also  the pre-rcgi$tnUioa period.  Such  name- 
records  as  it  produces,  whether  ecclesiastical,  monastic,  municipal, 
or  otherwise,  arc  partial  and  irregular.  The  second  period  extends 
from  153S  to  1837,  and  presents  diminished  opportunities  for  cogno- 
minal increase.  It  is  the  era  of  parochial  registers.  The  surnames 
of  the  people,  now  hereditary  in  all  ranks,  are  more  or  less  regularly 
set  down  in  writing.  The  third  period  consists  of  the  forty-four  years 
of  mo<lcm  civil  rcgisti^ition.  This  system  remedies  many  defects  and 
omissions  peculiar  to  tliat  which  preceded  it,  and  which  it  supersedes 
with<ml  destroying.  Hence  it  restricts  more  tlian  ever  the  possi- 
bilities of  addition  to  the  denominational  total. 

Passing  on  to  the  maleriais  out  of  which  our  surnames  have  been 
made,  we  must  set  in  the  first  place  the  names  of  towns,  villages,  and 
estates.  Under  the  feudal  system,  landed  possessions  naturally  gave 
names  to  their  owners,  while  at  markets  and  other  public  meeting-places 
persons  bearing  the  same  baptismal  names  were  often  distinguished 
by  the  Tumes  of  the  parishes  or  hamlets  in  which  they  lived  ;  or, 
again,  migrants  I'rom  country  to  town,  or  from  city  to  city,  associated 
by  new  neighbours  with  the  places  they  had  travelled  from,  came  lo 
be  called  by  the  names  of  those  places.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  when  surnames  were  tiking  ix:mianent  shape,  any  personal  apfei- 
laiion  was  liable  to  become  hereditary. 

It  was  long  ago  noticed  thai  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in 

England   has  afforded  a  family  name.     It  may  be  observed  that 

persons  have  oflen  paid  back  lo  place -nomenclature  the  appellations 

borrowed  from  it,  and  may  "mdeed  MWivcxmvcsw.  xV*.  feAmttmce 
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have  conferred  upon  it  tlicir  own  names.  The  exchange  thus 
occiisionally  carried  on  has  been  exen]pli6ed  as  follows: — "First, 
Gomerie  the  man  fixes  his  dwelling  on  a  hill,  and  the  place  is  called 
after  him — Mont-Gomerie.  Secondly,  Monl-Gomerie  the  place  gives 
name  to  Roger  de  Montgomery  the  man.  Thirdly,  Montgomery  the 
man,  following  the  fortunes  of  the  Conqueror,  founds  and  calls  after 
his  own  name  Montgomcr)-  in  AVales,  Fourthly,  Montgomery  the 
place  again  in  its  turn  gives  surnames  to  men. "  ' 

With  cognomens  drawn  from  names  of  places  are  to  be  ranked 
those  created  by  the  situations  or  circumstances  of  dwellings.  The 
jutting  cliff ;  the  airy  heath  :  the  sheltering  oak,  ash,  or  elm ;  the 
"brook  that  babbled  by;"  the  wayside  crucifix;  the  nisttc  grange, 
or  ford,  or  stile  ;  all  these  and  many  other  kindred  objects  lent  their 
names — varied  in  u  hundred  ways  as  their  special  characteristics 
differed— to  the  inhabitants  of  houses  placed  near  or  amidst  them  ; 
and  like  others,  these  names  became  hercditarj'.  The  Aiweils,  the 
Bro&kfrs^  the  Bygrtn^ts,  the  Cocmbsts,  the  Grtetis^  the  MoortSy  the 
Naihes^  the  Redcliffes,  the  RudmafiSy  and  many  others  among  us 
to-day  owe  their  family  denominations  to  the  source  we  refer  to. 
Such  names  must  have  been  conferred  by  the  immediate  ntighbowrs 
of  those  whom  ihey  first  distinguished  ;  while  the  names  of  hamlets, 
villages,  towns,  and  shires  must  have  been  acquired  more  or  lc!>3  at  a 
listance  from  those  places. 

The  great  sum  of  local  surnames,  wliich  there  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  constitutes  a  majorit)-  of  the  entire  number  of  family  ap- 
:llation<t  now  existing,  has  been  further  swelled  by  immigrants 
)m  Scotland,  from  Ireland,  and  frotr  foreign  shores,  who  have  added 
it  tlic  names  of  their  native  countries,  provinces,  and  cities,  or 
jch  approximations  to  those  names  as  English  tongues  have  been 
>le  to  pronounce. 
Trades,  occupations,  and  offices  have,  as  every  one  knows,  given 
family  names  to  large  numbers.  The  familiar  Smith  is  the  most 
prominent  example  of  the  trade-names.  The  Registrar-General  h.is 
shown  by  his  figures  that  it  is  what  it  would  be  expected  to  be,  the 
commonest  surname  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and  Taylor^  a  kindred 
cognomen,  stands  fourth  in  point  of  frequency.^  The  tha'.chcr  who 
leltered  our  fathers  from  the  storm  ;  the  flesher  who  fed  them  ;  the 
rowdcr  who  fiddled  for  their  entertainment ;  the  showier  who 
)vercd  them  in  their  last  earthly  resting-place — each  has  be- 
queathed the  name  that  his  calling  gave  him  to  descendants  who 

'   7kt  Tcftcnii  A'atNt  Syilrtii,  liy  Robert  I'>rgu*c.i\,  ^.  \^, 
*  Rc^tttat-ilvneaVs  Annual  Rcynjii  toi  iVit,"^,  ta\'\t.tv;\. 
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as  Didk,«c  get  J9Sfal«i.  ffiLMmstm, 
Moit  wmaama  of  tbe  ba^  nor  under 
tkepcoDaal  M^a  oavfaich  di^are  based 
Ac  paaaBie*s'ar  the  mem  eapfidl  '■son,' these  beinj 
die  Satm  ^aaomymaL  faaaa,  as  tfK  pvcfius  "  Fitx  "  and  **  Ab  "  or 
"ilp"  ^on  Mab=saa>  an  myeoiicly  ihc  Noman  aod  Wckh. 
Bttt  HBc  an  denoid  of  any  lach  eiptaiiawiy  modifications.  There 
arc,  lor  example,  azxient  Ao^o-Soxoo  names  noir  cxtsttog  as  sur. 
aaiDcs  in  dtcir  od^Dol  shapes.  Of  these  it  is  conjectured  that  in 
poK-Nonnan  days  they  «cre  rerired  by  persons  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  and  adopted  by  them  as  family  surnames  in  deference  to 
ancestral  memories.  Of  the  first  transmitters  of  patronj-mic  sur- 
names in  general,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  were  the  stay- 
at-fiomei  of  ihctr  families — the  domestic  and  unambitious  ones  who 
were  content  lo  tread  quietly  in  their  faOiers'  footsteps.  AVhile  the 
cnterjiriiing  hrothcr  travelled  to  a  distance,  and  acquired  a  surname, 
pcrlups,  from  the  remote  town  or  shire  of  his  birtli  with  whidi  new 
oitocialci  identified  him  ;  whik  the  brother  of  strong  predilections 

>  fttv.  C.  W.  JUiaaley,  U.K,vi'^%<ABngliik  Surname).    Cb&Uo &  W'iQdgs, 
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zed  his  favourite  occup.ition,  and  extraried  from  it  his  distingiiisKing 

ippcllation— the  least  sanguine,  least  original  of  the  three,  betook 

liimscif  calmly  to  his  father's  business,  was  naturally  called  merely 

\tA4  son  of  /lis  father^  and  handed  down  to  his  descendants  a  surname 

based  upon  that  father's  baptismal  denomination. 

The  remaining  cognomens  existing  in  England  seem  to  have 
"been  very  variously  derived  Personal  characteristics  ;  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  worlds  ;  incidents  of  history  ;  abstract  ideas  ; 
symbols;  social  and  domestic  relations,  &c.,  have  supplied  or 
appear  lo  have  supplied  them.  But  in  family  nomenclature — and 
especially  in  that  branch  of  it  of  which  we  now  speak^it  is  em- 
phaticaUy  true  that  "things  are  not  what  they  seem;"  and  the 
name-lists  formed  in  deference  to  the  sembfances  of  their  component 
denominations  are  found  to  be  much  battered  when  etymology  has 
been  brought  tobearu])i>n  ihcm.  The  miscellanies  under  considera- 
tion certainly  include  a  large  number  of  nUk-vatnes  ;  and  mai^y  of 
their  oddities  again  arc  traceable  to  the  signs  so  universally  adopted 
by  the  town  tradesmen  of  former  days. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  several  sources  of  family  nomenclature 
mentioned  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  have  produced  a  very  lai^c 
number  of  surnames.  I^t  us  now  consider  the  causes  which  have 
operated  in  the  further  multiplication  of  the  cognomens  so 
created.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  hfixad  orthography  of  past 
times,  which  resulted  from  the  habit  of  spelling  by  ear.  The  name 
ShirecUffe  has  been  found  spell  in  fifty-five,  and  Afainwanng  {n  one 
hundred  and  thirty-onc  difTerenl  ways,'  To  take  a  couple  more 
examples— from  the  opening  days  of  our  second  period  :  *'  Our 
great  poet's  name  appears  5.^j^j-/<'/-^' in  tlic  register  of  Stratford  church; 
it  is  Shacksf^are  in  the  body  of  his  will,  but  that  very  instrument  is 
indorsed  Mr.  Shaikspa-e's  will.  He  himself  has  written  his  name 
in  two  different  ways,  Shakspcare  and  Shakspere. " '  The  writer 
whom  we  quote  also  instances  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  surname,  which 
was  spelt  by  himself  and  his  contemporaries  in  all  sorts  of  ways — 
Raligh^  Raleigh^  Rawteigh^  Rawtley^  and  Rawiy.  By  such  various 
renderings  as  these,  large  numbers  of  practically  new  surnames  have 
been  originated  It  will  have  been  obser\-ed  that  even  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  spelling  of  surnames  probably  identical  are  in  the 
present  day  sometimes  carefolly  maintained  by  their  omiers  as  though 
denoting  different  origins.  It  would  never  do  to  class  the  Smytkes 
at  the  Hall  even  denominationally  with  the  Smiths  at  the  shop  ;  yet 

'  Lower's  Palrjiiyrnua  J^ritaiiuicii,  p.  xix. 
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[  s  nc  BBt-HBoi  fn^HC  fe]^^    Nondijs  pews  geaeiufy 
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dot  Ac  7%»  ia  qwaiiuu  wi^  at  lost  be  restoad  to  -/^i  vitfaout 
mfc  of  cooc.    Bafc  the  cae  b  niher  ooe  exempli^ing  the 


of  inch  atteapted  icnevals ;  far  il  so  faappens  that  the  /A^ 
and  therefore  ibe  ^irgi  which  cocne  £toca  Wales  are  enoDcous. 
"  The  tne  Aoglidsed  WeSsh  fonn  "  of  the  Keltic  lumc  set  forth  in 
than  "  is  /r«  or  iVrv. "  *  Fern,  tbodbce,  vfaec  of  Wd^  descent,  is 
not  »  wrong  after  all ;  ihooj^  we  ventme  to  re^id  its  cofTectoes&— 
m  fome  cases  at  least^as  owing  to  the  tendency-  now  under  con- 
sideraiioa  In  the  same  manner,  Govdiihk  is  considered  to  have 
been  niade  from  Gt*th!a£',  TrembU  from  Trnii^d\  and  GumboU 
from  Guftdda/d—tht  originals  being  alt  old  personal  names. 

The  inclination  to  save  trouble  in  pronunciation  is  strong  and 
general.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  surnames  would  escape  the 
pff(C^  pf  this  inclination,  and  in  iact  they  abound  in  tokens  of  its 

*  Luwvt's  JWrvHjnnffa  BritannUa. 
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Tigency.  Sometimes  their  syllables  Iiave  been  boldly  slurred  over 
and  at  last  dropped,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cholmondeley  and  Brambleby^ 
which,  having  in  the  first  place  come  to  be  sounded  Chumley  and 
Brambley  or  BramUy,  have  since  been  sometimes  ftTitten  and  trans- 
mitted in  those  forma.  Sei'inoahs,  in  like  manner,  first  shortened 
into  Sennoks,  now  takes  the  still  more  concise  form  of  Snooks  ;  and 
Sparke  was  once  a  nickname  three  syllables  long,  \\i.  Sparrow- 
hawk.  Terminations  arc  especially  liable  to  be  clipped,  /"^v,  for 
example,  a  common  ending  to  English  cognomens,  has  often  been 
pared  down  to  ins  or  ens  ;  Lhiisgs  to  Lh'ais  \  JiaiuUngs  to  RmiftinSj 
or  by  further  compression  of  sound  to  Rollins.  In  such  words  as 
Vineet\t  the  final  consonant  is  dropped,  the  result  being  Vinson^ 
Vinsun^  and  the  like.  Vowel  sounds  undergo  frequent  curtailment ; 
compounds  are  simplified,  and  the  long  shrinks  to  the  short  Byhoust 
has  thus  been  reduced  to  Byus,  Caini  to  Cani,  TfaraJl  to  Tumlt^ 
and,  with  some  additional  abbreviation,  Poland  to  PjiUm.  The 
omission  of  the  letter  H  In  pronunciation  has  left  its  mark  upon 
surnames.  Aikim  has  been  shown  to  be  Halkins~~{s.  diminutive  of 
Henr)'  in  the  genitive  case) — less  its  aspirate  ;  and  Anger  owns  no 
connection  with  the  inssion,  but  represents  Hauler—  the  name 
given  to  a  wooded  slope  in  the  South  of  Enghnd,  and  sometimes 
consequently  to  those  dwelling  at  or  near  such  places.'  Arris  and 
Arding,  both  to  be  found  among  English  surname*,  yield  further 

^examples  of  the  omission  in  question. 

B  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  exists  to  misapply  familiar 
syllables  and  acaislemid  literal  conjunctions,  allhougli  their  utterance 
way  be  more  troublesome  than  that  of  the  sounds  for  which  they 
ire  substituted.  Sometimes  perhaps  this  is  only  a  lesser  inanifcsta.- 
lion  of  the  proncncss  already  noted  to  shape  the  stranger  vocal 
expression  into  the  homelier.  Surnames  give  evidence  of  the  bias 
we  refer  to  as  well  as  of  its  opposite.  Ings,  which  is  liable  as  we 
have  seen  to  be  improperly  clipped,  occasionally  as  improperly  takes 
the  place  of  the  simpler  endings  to  which  it  is  elsewhere  made  to 
give  way.  So  Wickings  has  here  and  there  arisen  out  of  Wickens, 
which  is  itself  a  debased  form  of  IVilkins,  a  diminutive  of  William  ; 
and  Austin  has  sometimes  been  corrupted  into  Austing  by  a  relative 
process. 

The  misappliiaiim  of  the  letter  K  may  here  be  referred  to.     It 

seems  to  arise  from  exactly  the  same  insensibility  with  regard  to  the 

HAspirate  which  leads  to  the  omission  of  the  sound  where  tt  ought  to 

^K^  heard.     It  has  had  startling  e0ects  on  family  nomenclature.     In 

^^^     .'  Ta  Af^ftr,  bowevcT,  bu  alia  been  ascti^^rA  in  m\\it\'<j  &\SVu«<.v^rij^c^ 


of  tiiiiiiiliiMi  m  wotilijr  of  i  lev  words  oi 
M  icftwf  e  to  ibev  formiflug  cSdcI  on  sanumes. 
la  WBtB  lod  Soaeael  tift  die  nu—Ji  of  «r-  aad  «r  dttngc  pUccs. 
The  ^rJ  B  tied  njaod  ibe  tra^  ;  iIk  addfCM  is  wntteo  oo  a  a*/^. 
There  cu  be  tittle  doidM  that  Awdmrd,  nam  a  distinct  surname, 
■race  from  Orchard  tlirot^  diss  traayakion  ;  uid  Kgrtr^kt  has 
perfiapf  proceedet)  from  CartuT^kt  in  like  noimcr.  A  irdl-known 
dnwl  of  pronunciation  io  the  same  shim  his  created  Ais^t  'Vaisi, 
and  J*auA  out  of  At^,  Naih^  and  /*«*.  Vranck  is,  we  believe, 
^fWiM  phonetically  written,  as  uttered  bjr  Doiset  labourers.  One  of 
Sidney  Smitti'a  stories  turns  upon  ihc  Yorkshire  way  of  pronoundi^ 
Amhroie  as  amcrctit.  Whether  Amorous  now  exists  as  a  surname  we 
■re  unceruin  ;  but  as  a  Christian  name  we  have  found  it,  and  it  is 
likely  (o  have  been  nude  such  by  the  local  utterance  on  whicli  the 
humonrlsfi  tale  Is  based.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  provtn- 
rlallimii  olilltcralc  distinctions  between  separate  cognomens.  (?«/, 
n  fitiiiily  name  o(  ihc  VMidy  ctcaXcd  b^  v^aowA  t\iax«\*-wjCv3,>* 
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1)roadene<l  by  Wiltshire  tongues  into  Guy,  and  is  believed  to  have 
become  mingled  ft-ith  that  denomination  which  is  merely  the  per- 
sona] name  of  various  associations,  from  squibs  and  tar-barrels  to 
the  Round  Table.  In  Nonhampton shire  Guy  would  certainly  be 
sounded  Gay^  and  this  county  may  have  effected  a  restitution  to  the 
latter  surname  of  what  Wilts  has  taken  from  it  Sherwood,  a  cognomen 
of  the  local  family,  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country  popularly  called 
Sherrad,  in  which  form  it  is  likely  to  pass  into  Sherrard  of  separate 
origin.  Asittmption  is  a  name  that  was  formerly  given  in  baptism  to 
children  bom  on  the  Church  festival.  Thus  acquired  by  individuals, 
it  would,  according  to  the  frequent  usage  of  our  first  denominational 
,od,  readily  become  a  surname.  In  the  West  of  England  it 
5  shorn  of  its  first  syllable  in  the  family  denomination  Sumption 
or  Sumsion ;  but  here  by  vulgar  local  pronunciation  it  becomes 
Simps&n  or  Simson.  Thus  a  cognomen  wUh  a  history  of  special 
interest  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  one  of  commonplace  lineage,  for 
Simpson  or  Simson  usually  means  merely  Simon's  son,  although 
possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  may  sometimes  have  been  derived 
from  Samson.  With  provincialisms  cockneyisms  may  be  considered. 
Cockneys  are  probably  largely  answerable  in  the  first  place  for  the 
denominational  results  (already  referred  to)  of  an  omitted  or  wrongly 
inserted  aspirate.  They  too  it  seems  to  be  who  have  occasionally 
exchanged  the  initial  IV  of  surnames  into  F;  shaping  l{W/rrs,foT 
instance,  into  Vafters.  "  Perhaps,"  says  an  amusing  writer,  with 
respect  to  the  converse  of  this  transposition,  "  to  cockney  usage  it 
may  also  be  owing  that  the  surnames  of  ViM^ar^  Vulgar,  and  Viptr^ 
arc  sometimes  seen  as  IVinegar,  Witlgar,  and  Wiper"  '  It  would 
not  usually  be  in  the  place  where  the  peculiar  mode  of  utterance 
prevails  that  the  writing  of  the  surname  would  begin  to  follow  the 
pronunciation  ;  but  at  a  distance,  where  pcrliaps  the  appellation 
itself,  and  certainly  ihe  peculiarity  of  speech,  would  be  unfamiliar. 
The  migrations  of  labourers,  which  at  different  times  during  late 
years  have  gone  on  so  largely  from  the  agricultural  districts  to  the 
centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  have  supplied  exactly  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  kind  of  comiplion  now  referred  to  is  likely 
to  take  permanent  shape.  The  young  migrants  would  carry  with 
them  their  provincial  speech,  and  unluckily  their  ignorance  also  ;  in 
the  adopted  home  of  improved  pay  and  prospects  they  would  become 
husbands  and  fathers ;  and  in  dictating  there  the  registers  of 
marriage  or  of  binh  they  would  be  not  unlikely — labouring  under  the 

'  English  Surnama  as  stenin  Croups^  by  C,  L.  Lordan.     'KtN^^^CfU  !t.  VfQ&> 
Scccoid  Edidoo,  p.  4$. 

rot.  ecx.    tto.  tSe$,  ^  2t 
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the  names  given  to  a  roundling  are  necessarily  treated  as  personal; 
but  usage  soon  separates  the  appellaltves  peculiar  to  the  indivi- 
dual from  the  name  which  he  will  sliarc  with  otheni  if  he  have 
descendants. 

Runaways  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  acquire  unusual  denominations 
which  may  add  to  tlie  stock  of  surnames.  With  no  inclination  to 
reveal  their  proper  cognomens,  they  are  likely  to  acquiesce  in  the 
application  to  them  of  the  sabri^rtfts  selected  to  distinguish  them  by 
new  comrades  ;  and  these  may  by  usage  become  so  entirely  their 
own,  as  to  describe  them  in  the  registers  of  their  marriages  and 
in  those  of  their  children's  births — thus  passing  into  permanent  family 
denominations.  Surnames  of  this  class  possess  no  characteristics 
by  which  they  may  be  conclusively  identified,  but  some  of  the  un- 
explained oddities  of  hereditarj*  nomenclaturt:  may  probably  be 
redconed  among  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  way  must  still  to 
a  certain  extent  remain  open  for  cognominal  increase  of  the  sort  now 
in  question ;  and  thus  the  nick-names  that  formerly — and  chiefly 
during  the  first  era  of  our  name-history — so  largely  swelled  the 
number  of  surnames,  probably  continue  to  do  so  now,  only  in  a  very 
modified  degree. 

Illegitimate  children  in  the  present  day  usually  take  the  surname 
of  the  mother,  that  of  the  father  being  often  given  to  them  as  a  per- 
sonal name.  Surnames  are  therefore  seldom  now  added  to  by 
jllegittmacy.  But  in  the  earliest  of  our  three  eras,  and  probably 
later,  curious  and  novel  titles  were  invented  for  the  baseborn.  In  the 
"  History  of  Parish  Registers  "  '  a  jmssagc  is  quoted  about  a  certain 
Joane,  illegitimate  child  of  John  York  and  Anne  Cooper,  who  was 
called  Yorkkoope.  Bastard  and  Loi'echilH  express  their  meaning 
clearly.  Numerous  female  personal  names,  or  what  appear  to  be 
such,  or  their  derivations,  exist  as  surnames,  and  suggest  a  like 
origin.  Among  the  number  are  Amy^  Auhs,  Bett)\  Betson,  DoUy, 
£v€t  Hester^  J't^y^  ^'^fy*  ^fo&;s,  Afa/ihia,  Meggy^  Motion,  Begg, 
Pegson,  Pcity^  Bosamovd,  Ruth,  and  Siniitu.  Though  many  of  these, 
and  others  like  them,  are  mere  corruptions  of  men's  names,  a  con- 
siderable remainder  arc  judged  to  be  veritable  roetronyniics.  Such 
would  often,  no  doubt,  point  to  the  illegitimate  birth  of  tho^  who 
first  bore  them.  But  not  so,  we  may  suppose,  of  necessity.  A 
mother  of  strong  and  prominent  character  wedded  to  a  feeble  and 
subject  spouse  would,  we  imagine,  be  more  likely  than  he  to  furnish 
a  distinguishmg  appellation  for  the  children  j  and  this  appellation 
\ronld  be  as  liable  as  any  to  become  ft  WTnanv*  uwi«  ^t  «i^* ' 


fdm.  Bcbmr 
,  il  «a  be  ofasezTcd,  aie  ncfaX 

i»  llMrfd  b«  iMUHMBiil.  bdofe  riiwrlM an  ifanni,  vlKlfaer  the 

b«Mr  ti  dM  flaalr  tide  be  doc  neiclir  a  ""rlibin  imwrmnj  oT  s 
pWWjMJi  ccipwwfn  biK  e  geuemiw  old  The  aotbor  of  die 
"  Hitlmy  «4  Chriitna  Kenm  "^  ku  renuxked  og  the  coonectiaa 
bflir««n  CtKinkni  and  Otd  Testament  nomenclature;'  and  the 
dMiiant  ffUgiow  bodjr  fai  Waks—that,  namely,  of  the  Calvinistic 
MMbodlM^«4iw  etrulaljr  adhered  to  the  iraditioQs  of  its  creed  in  this 
fnalUr.  Modern  r«gitir«tion  dttcountenances  and  will  ultimately  extin- 
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guish  the  custom  of  applying  to  children  the  personal  names  of  their 
relatives  as  surnames  ;  but  it  has  been  compelled  to  recognise  appel- 
lations created  by  thut  custom^  and  these  it  has  settled  and  perpetuated. 

To  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  surnames  which  have  been 
mentioned,  others  doubtless  might  be  added;  as  the  adoption  by 
some  families  of  new  ways  of  rendering  their  patronymics  in  order  to 
avoid  unpleasant  associations,  the  revival  of  old  modes  of  spelling, 
Ace  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  multiplication 
has  been,  and  in  some  degree  still  is,  an  easy  and  natural  process, 
and  to  extinguish  surprise  at  the  number  of  family  denominations 
existing.  When  it  is  remembered,  too,  how  many  have  been  the 
modifying  forces,  and  how  likely  it  is  that  several  of  them  may  in 
the  course  of  years  have  operated  one  after  another  upon  the  same 
appellations,  it  will  be  expected  that  numerous  surnames  must  not 
only  have  drifted  far  away  from  their  originals,  but  must  have  been 
transformed  into  words  having  associations  widely  removed  from 
those  of  family  nomenclature,  and  therefore  not  a  little  ludicrous 
when  connected  with  it.  To  a  few  of  sudi  iransfonnations  we  have 
already  referred,  and  by  such  there  can  be  no  doubt  many  of  the 
drolleries  of  our  surnames  have  been  created.  These  drolleries — 
taking  them  as  wc  find  them,  without  eliminating  those  whose  history 
is  known — are  indeed  numerous  and  startling.  It  is  diftlcult  to  offer 
a  selection  which  may  give  a  just  notion  of  their  variety,  but  an 
attempt  to  do  so  shall  be  made. 

We  may  consider  ourselves  to  be  in  the  domain  of  registration, 
and  will  begin  at  home.  Registers  are  people  as  well  as  documents ; 
BirOu,  MarriagUy  and  Deaths  exist  not  only  as  facts  to  be  entered 
and  statistically  weighed  under  the  Registrar-General's  direction,  but 
as  bom,  marriageable,  and  mortal  men  and  women.  Sexes  sx^  by  no 
means  so  restricted  in  number  as  is  popularly  supposed.  Boys  (as  well 
as  Boysts),  Bachelors^  and  Swains  abound,  and  are  matched  by  plen- 
teous Girls^  Lasses,  Virgins^  and  Damsels,  to  whom,  however,  the  former 
would  not  always  wish  to  make  love.  "The  conditions  of  society," 
indeed,  "are  so  jumbled  that  a  Bafie  may  be  the  mother  of  a  Widow  \ 
a  Chihi  the  father  of  a  Man  ;  a  Matron  the  spouse  of  a  Littleboy.  In 
actual  life  many  Sucklings  have  grayer  heads  than  Seniors,  many  an 
Eider  is  the  junior  of  a  Vvunger,  and  a  host  of  Majors  are  more  infantile 
than  many  so-called  Min^^rs" '  But  quitting  such  bewildering  para- 
doxes, wc  have,  in  further  seeming  reference  (more  or  less  direct)  to 
the  chief  conditions  and  events  of  human  life,  the  suinames  Bi>m  and 


'  En^liih  Sumiimti  as  se<n  in  G'vufs,   by  C.  I-  Lor<Ie(i,    Ho4l*l.cn^&.  Sota.. 
Orijinal  ed'nioa,  p.  7. 
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Baby  ;  Bridt^  Matt,  Hymen,  and  Wedlock ;  Corf^se^  Coffin,  Grmxit 
Moulii,  IVorm,  and  Zhtst!  And  again,  while,  lo  recall  the  innoceoi 
interests  of  the  nursery,  we  have  Bunmy,  Dobbin,  Pussey,  DoO,  and 
Dadd  \  Ache,  A^t,  Patn,  Weake,  and  Wifrry  are  also  found,  lo 
commemorate  "  the  last  scene  of  all,  tliat  ends  this  strange  eventful 
hiatoty." 

We  are  thus  led  naturally  to  the  woes  of  existence  in  general : 
tliese  are  fully  represented  in  family  nomenclature.  Upon  its  lists 
appear  many  of  "  disease's  shapes  abhorred  "—from  Palsey  to  Hiccups. 
Griff  and  Anguish  are  not  wanting.  They  are  usually  associated 
with  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  unfortunately  arc  not  unknown 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  shire.  Want  and  Ftva-  may  be  found  in 
Kent.  It  is  well  that  the  same  county  produces  Crusts  and  S/ulis'ngt, 
and  that  Physick  is  also  forthcoming — probably  .it  no  great  distance. 
Fright,  again,  h.is  a  footing  on  Kentish  ground,  while  Ftnrs  are 
frequent  in  Somersetshire.     Luckily,  Hope  is  generally  distributed. 

It  is  discouraging  to  learn  how  freely  bad  characters  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  country-.  Bragg,  Mock,  and  Gammon  are  found 
in  Gower ;  Cant  flourishes  in  many  places,  for  example  at  Bath. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  at  Crickhowell  and  elsewhere  human  Brutes 
and  Furys  may  be  met  with.  The  black  page,  however,  has  iisyVr 
contra.  On  tlie  opposite  side  appear  Wort/i  and  Virine.  There  is 
Good  to  set  against  EihU ;  Reason  to  neutralise  Rant;  Kindly  10 
balance  ///-artless ;  Pluck  lo  \yija  with  Coward,  justices,  moreover, 
are  ever  at  hand  to  redress  all  wrong,  while  Saws  enough — wise 
ones,  we  may  hope — and  plenty  of  modern  Instances  exist  for  iheir 
equipmc^nt  The  worst  titles,  again,  may,  so  far  as  half  the  comnm- 
nity  is  concerned,  actually  give  place  to  the  best.  By  the  gentle 
agency  of  matrimony  a  QttarreU  might  any  day  be  changed  into  a 
I^aet;  a  llppier\^  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  as  Steady;  a  Cheater 
become  permanently  Upright. 

The  human  body  in  its  several  parts  and  tissues — firom  Head  to 
Foot,  from  Marroto  to  ^-frw— conlributes  lo  the  name-HsL  That,  too, 
which  sustains  "  this  mortal  frame  "  is  appropriately  found  there,  as 
Curry  and  Rice,  Chicken  and  Ham,  Lamb  and  Pfase.  To  complete 
the  feast,  Liquor  is  provided,  Sherry,  Champagne,  Claret,  and  Port. 
Nor  need  the  outer  man's  requirements  be  left  unfurnished  amidst 
the  resources  of  this  gigantic  nominal  store.  Raiment  does  not  lack 
there  ;  Vest,  Hose,  and  Jacket  are  seen  upon  its  cat.iloguc  ;  and  for 
those  who  seek  more  decorative  objects  of  attire.  Plume,  Ruffle,  and 
Lace. 

The  ranks,  offices,  and  occupations  of  mankind  are  necessarily 
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represented  in  the  denominational  list — from  Rtx  lo  SaiUion  and 
Tinkir^  from  Pope  and  Cardinal  lo  BeadU  and  Sexton.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  ei\rything  tliat  seems  to  fall  into  this  class  of 
surnames  by  right  belongs  to  it,  although  its  members  are  more 
frequently  genuine  than  art-  Ihusc  of  most  other  classes  here  re- 
fetrcd  to. 

Passing  from  man  and  man's  downwards  through  life  of  lower 
phase,  we  tind  upon  the  name-roll  beasts  in  abundance,  from  Lion  to 
Mouse;  birds,  from  Ea^U  to  IVren;  fishes,  from  li'haie  \o  Strati. 
Insects  also  figure  on  the  list — Moi^.,  JVas/,  and  Slider.  By  the 
instrumentality  already  mentioned,  a  human  GfvM  may  at  any  lime 
ecome  a  Butterfiy. 

The  vegetable  world  and  the  mineral  do  not  fail  to  enlarge  the 
expansive  catalogue  of  titles  which  registration  furnishes.  From  it 
we  Icam  that  all  around  us  Oaks  and  Elms  ramify  ;  Daisys,  VioletSy 
and  Sn&ivdrops  blossom  and  fade ;  Otauges,  Flumst  and  Ptars  ripen 
and  fall  to  mother  earth.  Onion  and  Carlick  too  spring  up  in  the 
name-garden;  f/W^and  AW//r  intrude  upon  its  boundaries.  Sione 
and  Mudd  are  found  mingling  in  llic  cognoiuinal  soil  with  Gold, 
Sihrer,  Peuder,  Capper^  and  Zinc 

Land  and  IVaUr,  again,  diversify  the  view  which  nnme-registra- 
ion  displays — from  Mountain  to  J/H/ofk,  from  .SVjj  even  to  Puddle; 
and  if  Storm  and  Mist  arise  upon  the  prospect  to  suggest  the  disturb- 
ance and  obscurity  which  are  wont  to  wait  on  mortal  existence,  the 
symbol  and  promise  of  something  calmer  ard  clearer  appears  there 
too,  and  many  a  Raint'cno  cheers  the  finnament  of  surnames. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  oddities  of  family  nomenclature.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  interpretations,  when  they  can  be  given, 
frequently  demolish  the  stiangcncssand  absurdity  of  the  titles.  Thus 
Death  is  a  name  of  the  local  class,  being  i^-^fM—that  h,/tvm  Aelh 
in  Flanders  ;  Babe  is  likely  to  be  a  mclronymic,  from  Barbara ; 
Wedlock  is  probably  llVii/lock^a.  nick-name  for  a  fairhaircd  [wrson  ; 
the  Cofi/s  "  are  but  the  descendants  of  the  old  '  Margaret  le  Coynle,' 
or  *  Richard  le  Queynte,'  from  the  early  French  '  coint,'  neat,  ele- 
gant j"'  Tippler  is  a  respectable  trade-name,  which  formerly  denoted 
merely  a  seller  of  liquor ;  Ria  is  the  old  Keltic  personal  name  Rhys 
(most  familiar  now  in  the  form  of  Rees'),  which,  with  the  patronymic 
prefix  of  Wales,  has  given  us  Price,  Preece,  Bryce,  Breeze,  5:c;  Pear 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Pierre,  the  saint-name  on  which  several 
family  denominations— as  Pearce,  Spiers,  and  Pearson— have  been 
founded  ;  Hater,  again,  is  merely  U'altrr  ;  while  I^tnd  is  a  suruatae. 
'  Baxdiley'   Sttglish  Surnames,  \>,  ^"Jl. 
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of  the  local  family,  pointing  to  the  launde,  lawn,  or  open  swti 
amidst  surrounding  forest^  upon  which  the  first  transmitters  of  the 
denomination  dwelt  These  examples  wilt  suffice  to  show  bow 
remote  often  is  tlie  true  from  the  seeming  meaning  of  the  name. 

It  would  be  a  hazardous  enterprise  if  a  general  attempt  were 
made  to  restore  family  appellations  to  their  pristine  shape;  but  every 
member  of  the  community  might  and  should  know  at  least  the  sur- 
name borne  by  his  fathtT,  and  be  able,  whatever  corruption  it 
may  have  undergone  in  the  past,  to  hand  it  on  to  hts  children 
without  further  alteratioa.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  expected  to  follow 
fiirhen  llie  provisions  for  elementary  education  now  in  force  have  told 
upon  the  adult  population.  Out  of  364,164  persons  who  were 
married  in  1879,  58,641 — viz.  25,057  men  and  33,604  womei^' 
signed  the  registers  by  mark.  It  is  undoubtedly  among  this  de&uli- 
3g  58,000,  and  those  whom  they  represent,  that  most  cognomiaal 
'uncertainties  axha.  When  they  have  been  taught  to  write,  a  main 
source  of  denominational  corruption  and  of  unmeaning  increase  in 
surnames  will  have  been  dried  up.  Surnames  will  still  in  all  proba* 
bility  continue  to  multiply ;  but  they  will  multiply  much  less  tlian 
at  present,  and  from  causes  whose  interest  and  significance  will  be  in 
no  wise  lessened  by  the  fact  that  ignorance  of  one  of  the  first  things 
that  should  be  known  is  no  longer  among  ihera 
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*'  MUtsim  cures  wounds,  snd  Pharnoh  is  sold  for  babami." 

£i>  Tkttnat  Broxsne. 

KATH,  like  Life,  has  its  history,  and  man  often  terminates  his 
strange  vicissitudes  on  earth  only  to  enter  on  other  vicissi- 
tudes still  stranger  in  the  grave.  We  wonder  no  one  has  ever  under- 
taken the  posthumous  memoirs  of  the  great  What  a  Hvely  volume 
it  would  be  !^how  startling  its  paradoxes,  how  fine  its  irony,  how 
pointed  its  antitheses !  Write  it  with  a  pen  of  lead  on  leaves  of 
opium,  and  it  would  glow  with  eloquence  ;  indite  in  the  most  mourn- 
ful of  styles,  and  it  would  blaze  with  wit.  It  would  be  a  carnival 
of  extremes— Addison  and  Joe  Miller  talking  in  the  same  breath, 
Rabelais  and  Sl  Paul  bawling  each  other  down.  Fortune  has 
cracked  many  a  good  joke  in  her  time,  but  death's  jokes  are  better. 
Tlicy  are  a  little  coarse,  perhaps,  occasionally — a  little  too  broad  for  a 
nice  taste ;  but  they  are  meant,  doubt  it  not,  kindly.  Wages  arc  so  high, 
that  wc  cannot  well  afford,  even  when  tilings  are  prospering  with  us, 
lo  keep,  like  the  Roman  consuls,  a  memtnMt  mortakm  esse  in  our 
triumphal  chariots.  At  our  feasts  wc  omit  the  skeleton.  But  for  all 
that  we  are  mortal,  and  let  us  hear  the  Antic's  philippics.  We  can 
hear  them  gratis. 

When  Hamlet  let  his  wit  run  riot  among  the  tombs,  he  could  get 
no  further  than  imagining  that  Alexander  the  Great  might  stop  a  beer- 
banel,  or  imperial  Ciesar  patch  a  wall  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Bah  1 
'twas  a  foolish  speculation.  Hamlet  was  no  antiquary  ;  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  they  were  both  burnt  to  snuff.  But  why  need  we  go  to 
fiction?  Let  Death  preach  his  sermon  from  fact,  and  moralists  have 
their  fling  at  pride  fairly.  What  was  the  fate  of  great  Talbot — Shake- 
speare's Wctorious  Talbot — the  scourge  of  France,  the  hero  of  Crotoi 
and  Pontoise  ?  A  few  years  ago,  some  alterations  were  being  made 
in  the  parish  church  at  Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire  ;  the  tomb  ol 
Talbot  «-as  opened.  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  skull— we 
borrow  the  narrative  of  one  who  was  present  at  the  exhumation — 
the  cranium  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  fibrous  substance,  which 
was  supposed  at  first  to  be  some  preseTvaU\c\v«\j  'vft^\v«i.^"«iCv>«.^'^wt 
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bones  were  wrapped  in  their  cerements  for  the  purpose  of  etiH 
balming,  but  which  afienvards  turned  out  to  be  neither  more  nor  \ 
thui  ft  mouse's  nest,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  bodies  of  three  soul 
mice  were  extracted.  In  short,  the  brain  of  the  doughty  general  wh 
had  struck  terror  into  the  squadrons  of  Joan  of  Arc  had  become  th( 
procreant  cradle  of  a  family  of  church  mice,  and  the  fatal  gash  whidi 
had  terminated  his  life  furnished  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  tfl 
these  slrantfe  intruders  in  "ambition's  airy  hall.**  What  was  the  fatd 
of  Ridielieu  ?  His  skeleton  was  dug  up  from  its  grave  in  the  church 
of  tlie  Sorbonne,  kicked  about  the  streets,  and  decapitated, 
grocer — mark  lliat ! — filched  away  the  skull,  kept  it  comfortably  till  hit 
marriage,  when,  his  wife  being  afraid  of  it,  he  sold  it — the  considetati 
husband  I — to  one  Arinez,  who,  anxious  to  turn  it  into  money,  o0ere< 
it  for  sale  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  uvuldn^t  have  it  at  any  price. 
What  was  tlie  fate  of  Turenne — *'  the  godlike,"  '*  the  tliunderbolt 
war"?  His  remains  were  also  exhumed,  ;ind  were  on  the  point  o 
being  flung  into  a  pit,  when  a  savant,  struck  with  the  fresh  appearance 
of  tlie  bones,  and  thinking  that  tlie  devastator  of  die  Palatinate  was 
loo  perfectly  arliculatt-d  to  be  thrown  away,  begged  the  skeleton  fur 
the  National  Academy  of  Anatomy.  So  he.  who  in  life  taught  Marl 
borough  the  art  of  war,  served  in  death  to  teach  medical  scapegraces 
the  construction  of  the  human  frame.  Was  not  the  author  <A 
"Paradise  Lost"  dismembered  by  a  crew  of  drunken  revellers,  "one 
possessing  himself  of  a  piece  of  the  jaw,  another  of  a  fragment  erf 
die  occiput "  ?  Did  not  a  "select  body  of  medical  gentlemen,"  wit& 
the  skull  of  die  mighty  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  grinning  before  them  oo 
the  tabic,  express  "  very  lively  dissatisfaction  at  its  formation  "  ?  And 
is  there  not  "  only  loo  much  reason  to  believe  "  that  the  head,  of  biia 
who  gave  us  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  and  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  has 
been  travelling  about  England  in  the  possession  of  an  ''itinemnC 
phrenologist "  ?  food  enough  for  reflection  here ! — and  would  you, 
reader,  find  food  for  more,  go  and  inor;ilise  wliither  we  could  lead 
you.  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  girl  round  with  squalor,  stands^  mea 
and  sombre,  a  little  church.'  There  you  may  hold  in  your  hand  the 
bead  of  him  who  was  once  the  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  once  one 
of  the  proudest  of  England's  proudest  nobles.  Tliere,  perfectly 
preserved,  is  the  head  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  lines  which 
the  cares  of  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  ploughed  on  the  features 
may  still  be  traced ;  still  may  tlie  ph}*siognomi5t  read  the  Uncamenla 
of  that  austere,  stubborn,  and  crafty  politician.  The  dent  of  the  £ilsfr 
blow  which  the  headsman  first  dealt  is  there  in  all  its  gliasdy  distinct- 
'  The  Church  o(  Ho\y  *V  nivAY  m  \Y*  "Wwitiw. 
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ess ;  and  thcrt*,  frightfully  stereotyped,  is  the  death-agony  which 
onvulscd  that  face  when  the  headsman's  work  was  done.    Those 
'ere  the  eyes — the  very  cornea  are  preserved — which  had  gazed  on 
Jane  as  she  hung  with  Ascham  over  the  Phaeda 

But  whither  ^irewe  straying?    Our  buHincss  is  a  grave  antiquarian 
ssertation.  •  ■    - 

What  became  of  Cromwell's  body  after  death?  has,  as  everybody 
ows,  been  a  vexed  question  from  the  times  ot'  the  Restoration  to 
the  present  day  j  and,  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  satisfactory 
lulion  of  the  problem,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  dis- 
cussing it.  The  question  will  admit  of  three  distinct  di\isions. 
Firstly,  was  he  ever  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  all  ?  Secondly, 
if  he  was  buried  there,  what  became  of  his  body  when  it  was 
cxliumcd  and  conveyed  to  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  in  Holbom?  Thirdly, 
if  it  ever  left  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  what  became  of  it  after  hanging  at 
Tyburn  ? 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  wa.^  a  very  general 
impression  that  his  body  never  left  Whitehall  for  Somerset  House  ; 
that  its  supposed  lying-in-state  at  Somerset  House  and  its  subsequent 
interment  in  the  .\bbey  was  a  mere  mockery.  Let  us  examine  the 
facts.  Cromwell  died  on  Friday,  September  3,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  He  was  ihcii  embalmed.  That  is  certain.  ''  This 
afternoon,"  says  the  "Public  InlcUigencer"  for  September  4,  1658, 
"  the  physicians  and  chcrurgians  appointed  by  order  of  the  Council 
to  embowel  and  cnibahu  the  body  of  lus  late  Highness,  and  fill  the 
same  with  sweet  odours,  performed  their  duty."  All  the  authorities, 
without  a  single  exception,  agree  that  he  was  embalmed ;  but  Heath 
observes,  in  his  "  Flagellum,"  that  the  body  was  in  such  a  sLilc  that  the 
embalming  was  only  partially  performed,  and  Noble  tells  us  that  it 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead  ;  consequently  it  was  not  exposed 
to  view  for  long  after  death — a  circumstance  which  the  "  Public  In- 
telligencer "  also  notices.  It  remained,  or  was  supposc<l  to  remain, 
at  Whitehall  tilt  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  when  itwas  conveyed, 
*'  about  ten  of  the  dock  at  night,"  to  Somerset  House,  There  it  lay 
in  state,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Now,  it  is  noticeable  that,  after  a  few  hours  subsequent  to  death,  the 
corpse  itself  was  never  seen.  And  here  begin  our  difficulties.  Most 
of  the  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  the  body  was  privately  interred 
shortly  after  death  ;  consequently  the  alleged  removal  to  Somerset 
House  was  a  deception.  This,indeed,  is  all  but  certain;  forbesides  the 
evidence  of  Heath,  who  says  tliat  an  empty  coffin  was  desjjatched  to 
Somerset  House, — evidence  which  is  noi  ot  vei^  iiuwivNa\>ifts— '^^'^^^^'^ 
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the  evidence  of  Bates,  Cromwell's  private  physician,  that  the  state 
the  body  necessitated  its  interment  before  the  solemnity  of  the  fun 
And  such  also  is  the  account  of  Noble.  We  may,  therefore,  sifely 
conclude  thai  the  magnificent  funeral  of  Cromwell,  on  which  Coiriey 
expended  so  much  elo()uence,  was  a  mock  pageant,  though  the  crovd 
which  witnessed  it  had  no  such  suspicion.  And  now  contes  the 
question.  Where  was  he  interred  ? 

Heath,  whose  political  prejudices  frequently  get  the  belter  of  his 
reason,  complacently  informs  his  readers  tliat  "  divers  runtours  wot 
spread  at  the  time  that  the  body  was  carried  away  in  the  tempest  tlie 
day  before  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness."  and  is  evidently  nettled  that 
he  cannot  prove  this  satisfactory  theory.  According  to  Oldmtion, 
his  body  was  wrapped  in  lead  and  "  sunk  in  the  deqjcst  part  of  Ibe 
Thames,  two  of  his  near  relations  undertaking  to  do  it ; "  and  an 
anonjTTtous  pamphleteer  adds,  that  it  was  just  below  Grcenwidt  K 
common  opinion  at  the  Restoration  was  that  the  corpse  was  taken  to 
Windsor  and  put  into  King  Charles's  coflin,  while  that  of  the  mar 
dered  king  was  substituted  for  Cromwell's ;  Cromwell,  they  sail 
knowing  that,  if  a  reaction  set  in  after  his  death  in  favour  of 
Stuarts,  his  body  would  be  dug  up  and  insulted.  This  theory  was, 
however,  refuted  by  the  exhumation  of  Charles  I.  in  the  presence 
Geoi^e  IV. and  Sir  Henry  Halford  in  1S13, — having  had,  indeed, 
evidence  to  support  il.  Otlicrs  say  Oial  his  body  was  rctnorcd  to 
Newburgh  Hall,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  there  they 
still  show  a  place  called  Cromwell's  Vault  Newburgh  Hall  wa»  Uie 
family  seat  of  the  Fauconbergs,  and  Cromwell's  third  d:uightcr,  Miiyt 
was  the  second  wife  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Fauconbeig ;  but  why  tbti 
place  should  have  been  particularly  selected  for  the  interment  of 
Protector  does  not  appear.  According  to  another  tradition,  it 
removed  to  Narborough,  a  place  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Hun 
tingdon,  and  for  this  tradition  there  is  some  nidcnce  north  revwwia^ 
About  the  year  1818  the  rector  of  Narborough  was  a  Mr.  \ViUbiB 
Marshall.  To  this  Mr.  Marshall  a  ver)*  curious  anecdote  was  ohd- 
rounicated  by  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Cheshunt,  the  grcat.grandxa 
of  Richard  Cromwell's  son,  Henr^-.  Mr.  Oliver  Crorr — "' 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  103.  and  she  told  her  soi 
young  girl  she  was  well  acquainted  with  RiL-hanl  CrooiwciJ, 
oflen  talked  with  one  of  his  •crvTnra     '**' "  -  • 

said,  that  he  recollected  the 
the  Protector  ; 
lad,  went  on  iv.:;    .    .   ,  . 
Huntingdon,  whence  he  wa 
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lUSt,  of  course,  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.     It  is  just  possible 
t  it  is  by  no  means  probable)  that  Cromwell,  fearing  posthumous 

trage,  may  have  wished  to  lie  beside  his  parents  in  the  family 

ve.     There,  were  his  resting-place  unsuspected,  he  would  at  least 
e  safe  from  sacrilegious  liands.    But.  would  such  a  secret  have  been 

cly  to  have  been  kept  ?  and  how  caine  a  mere  boy  to  know  what 
hearse  contained  ?    A  secret  divulged  thus  far  would  undoubtedly 

ve  gone  further,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  tradition  about  the  Fro- 
tector's  interment  at  Huntingdon  was  current  at  the  time.  'ITie 
stor>-  that  it  was  buried  at  Narborough,  a  town  twenty-five  miles 
beyond  Huntingdon,  is  a  legend  so  utterly  devoid  of  foundation  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  account  for  its  origin. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  remarkable  narrative ;  and  could  we 
Ije  satisfied  of  iJie  veracity  of  the  witness,  and  allow  his  solemn 
assurances  to  weigh  against  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  his  statc- 

ent,  the  problem  of  Cromwell's  last  resting-place  would  be  solved. 
Among  the  reports  current  at  the  Restoration,  one  of  the  most  popular 
was  that  the  body  of  the  Protector  had  been,  by  his  own  orders,  buried 
on  the  field  of  Naseby.  This  report  look  several  forms.  The  truth 
of  it  was  confidently  insisted  on  in  Ixmdon,  and  was  implicitly 
believed  by  the  people  about  Naseby.  At  last  the  son  ofBarkstead, 
the  regicide,  came  forward.  He  was,  he  s.iid,  prepared  to  assert  on 
oath  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  He  put  forth  an  advertisement  that 
frequented  Richard's  Coffee-house,  within  Temple  Bar,  where  he 
was  ready  to  answer  any  questions  which  might  be  put  to  him.  Tlie 
account  he  gave  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Harleian 

isccilany,"  and  this  account  we  will  transcribe  : 
"  At  midnight  the  dead  body,  being  first  embalmed  and  wrapped 

a  leaden  coffin,  was  in  a  hearse  conveyed  to  the  said  field,  Mr. 
Barkstcad  himself  attending,  by  order  of  his  father,  close  to  the 
hearse.  That  being  come  lo  the  field,  they  found  about  the  middle 
of  it  a  grave  dug  about  nine  feet  deep,  with  the  green  sod  carefully 
laid  on  one  side,  and  the  mound  on  the  other,  in  which  t}ie  coffin 
being  put  the  grave  was  instantly  filled  up  and  the  green  sod  laid 
exactly  flat  upon  it,  care  being  taken  that  the  surplus  mould  should 
be  clear  removed.  That  soon  after  the  like  care  was  taken  that  the 
ground  should  be  ploughed  up,  and  that  it  was  sowed  successively 
with  corn." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  definite  statement,  made  by  a  man  in  a 
highly  respectable  position,  who  could  have  had  no  conceivable 
motive  for  \y\ng.   Those  who  had  the  oppoTt,MiTv\t^  ol  ^xcfevtT.am'&xwt 
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bim  appear  to  have  t>««a  satisfied  of  Iiis  honesty,  and  he  was 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  him,  a  man  given  either  to  fiirolity  or 
to  romancing.    To  disbelieve  his  stor>'  is  to  charge  the  narrator  whh 
deliberate    and    circumstantial    faUehood.    Wc  are    certainly    not 
inclined  to  accept  his  statement  without  much  misgiving,  bat  we 
think  it  within   the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  plough   of  Ibe 
peasant  may  some  day  corroborate  the    honesty  of  this  strange 
deponent     We  shall  sec  presently  (Itai  (he  evidence  for  the  idenltt- 
cation  of  the  body  at  its  disinterment  rests  on  testimony  far  Ics* 
conclusive  \  and  we  may  also  observe,  in  comparing  the  story  wA  _ 
the  others,  that  Barkstead  is  the  only  witness  who  could  not  haw  fl 
been  mistaken,  but  who  must  have  lied.    The  evidence  of  thcothcn 
is  based  on  information  more  or  less  indirect  and  presuropti^-c  ;  the 
evidence  of  Barkstead  is  direct  and  definite.     Now,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  for  some  months  before  his  death  the  mind  of  the  Prol 
was  unhinged  and  morbid,  that  he  anticipated  a  reaction  in  fovouri 
the  exiled  House ;  and  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Stuarts  returning,  his  bones  would  not  escape  issalLi 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  body  was  buried  somewhere  in  tbej 
strictest  privacy  long  before  the  public  funeral.     It  is  eqiLiIly  ccrtaia 
that  we  have  no  account  either  of  the  date  or  of  the  spot  where  that 
private  intennent  took  place,  and  that  the  secret  must  have  been 
known  only  to  very  few,  for  there  was  at  the  time  no  suspicion  that 
the  public  funeral  was  a  mock  ceremony.     Wherever,  therefore,  the 
remains  were  laid^  they  were  smuggled  away,  and  it  was  of  coune  u 
easy  to  transfer  them  in  a  hearse  or  a  carriage  to  any  part  of  England, 
as  it  ttus  to  bur>'  than   secretly  in  the  Abbey.     If  we  are  to  be 
guided  merely  by  probabilities,  wc  should  of  course  reject  «U  llK  ■ 
nanativcs  which  have  been  cited,  and  conclude  that  the  Protector 
n-as  laid  privately  under  llie  pavcuicut  of  Westminster  Abbey  al  of 
near  tlie  place  where  the  empty  cofHn  was  lowered  on  the  day  of  the  ■ 
public  funeral     To  sum  up,  therefore,  ilic  first  part  of  our  iaqaity, 
whether  Cromwell  was    actually  interred  in  the  Abbey  ts  at  tcut  _ 

lubtful ;  the  presumptive  evidence  is  stroQg.  but  it  is  by  no  meua 
^either  conclusive  or  satisfactory.    It  is  sujippr  ■■  '•  '^-  •    * —  -'-  -• 
no  eye-witness.     It  is  atliimed  only  by  thos< 
coffin  which  was  on  tlie  day  of  the  public  fur 
vault  contained  the  body  of  Hir-  rrotector;  wi 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bate  body  hat 

long  before. 

And  now  let  ua  \>ua  <  of  I 

ihe  (fQus«  of  C*  Ir 
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and  Bradshaw  should  be  exhumed,  and  hung  on  the  common  gallows 
at  Tybuni.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday^  January  26th,  the  Serjeant 
of  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  with  a  body  of 
attendants.  The  masons  went  to  work,  and  of  what  ensued  we  have 
two  accounts,  neither  of  which  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  place 
it  beyond  suspicion.  Both  of  them,  it  will  be  observed,  describe 
the  body  as  lying  in  the  state  cofHii  which  was  deposited  in  the 
vault  on  the  day  of  the  public  funeral — the  coffin  which  we  now 
know  to  have  been  merely  for  show,  and  never  to  have  contained 
the  body  at  aJL     Let  us  hear  Noble  : — 

"  They  found,  in  a  vault  at  the  east  end  of  the  middle  aisle,  a 
magniAcent  coffin,  which  contained  the  body  of  Oliver,  upon  whose 
breast  was  a  copper  plate,  double  gilt,  which  upon  one  side  had  the 
arms  of  the  Commonwealth  impaling  those  of  the  deceased,  and 
upon  the  reverse  this  inscription."  Then  follows  the  Latin  inscription 
which  was  on  the  coftin  that  lay  in  state  at  Somerset  House. 

The  other  account  was  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  high 
sheriff  of  Middlesex,  who  superintended  the  work.  He  found,  he 
said,  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  was  hid  in  the  wall  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  "and,  when  discovered,  was  with  great  difficulty 
got  at,  the  body  being  first  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  afterwards 
put  into  a  wooden  coffin,  and  another  (voodcn  one,  and  so  on  for 
about  half  a  dozen,  cement  being  poured  between  each  to  make  it 
secure  ;  several  pick-axes  were  broken  before  the  workmen  could 
get  their  ends ;  but  at  length,  after  much  labour  and  toil,  they  came 
to  the  sheet  of  lead  which  enclosed  the  body."  There  is,  however, 
one  piece  of  evidence  not  without  weight,  and  that  is  the  endence  of 
one  Sainthill,  a  Spanish  merchant,  who  has,  in  a  manuscript  quoted 
by  Noble,  obser\-ed  that  the  head  of  the  Protector  was  "in  green 
cerecloth,  very  fresh  embalmed,"  which  certainly  corroborates  what 
we  know  from  other  sources,  that  the  body  was  partially  embalmed. 
The  mason's  receipt  for  the  fees  received  by  him  for  his  odious  task 
is,  we  believe,  still  in  existence.  Is  this,  then,  sufficient  evidence  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  body  tlius  exhumed  was  the  body  of  Cromwell? 
We  say  emphatically,  No.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  difficulty 
fibout  the  coffin.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  no  official  corrobora- 
tion- of  this  narrative.  It  was  very  much  against  the  interests  of 
those  employed  in  this  work  to  confess  themselves  baffled  ;  it  was 
much  more  likely  that  they  would,  in  the  event  of  their  not  discover- 
ing the  object  of  their  search,  have  substituted  fiMne  other  body  ia, 
its  place.  If  Cromwell  was  not  buried  in  the  state  eoffin — and  unlert 
hft  Vfts  placed  there  flub5equet\tly  to  Us  ^teAwa  \^\V*!;TO\«?\\,\vSi  -w^v 
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not — it  would  be  exlreraely  difficult  to  identify  his  remains.  It  ii, 
indeed,  true  that  when  the  body  was  exposed,  it  was  popularly  rap- 
posed  to  be  that  of  the  Protector  ;  but  with  r^^ard  to  the  skull,  we 
must  remember  that  it  was  in\-ariably  covered  with  a  thick  coating  o< 
pilch  before  it  was  exposed  ;  and  had  the  exhuming  party  been  con- 
scious of  any  fraud,  they  would  obviously  have  taken  ever}*  precaution 
to  conceal  it  But  however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  some 
corpse,  genuine  or  supposititious,  was,  with  those  of  Ireton  and 
Bradshaw,  conveyed  from  the  Abbey  to  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  in 
Holborn.  This  was  on  Monday,  January  aSth;  where  it  remained 
during  the  Sunday  does  not  appear.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  corpse 
of  Cromwell  was  really  conveyed  to  the  Red  Lion,  the  question  now 
arises,  did  it  ever  leave  the  Red  Lion  for  Tyburn,  or  was  some  other 
corpse  substituted  in  its  place  by  Cromft-cH's  partisans  ?  It  is  of 
course,  quite  conceivable  that  the  ofliccrs  in  charge  of  the  remains 
might  have  been  amenable  to  a  bribe  ;  and  it  is  \'eTy  probable  that 
such  an  attempt  was  made. 

It  was  made,  we  are  told,  and  not  only  made,  but  carried  out,  by 
a  person  named  Ebenezer  Heathcote,  an  apothecary  in  Red  Lioa 
Square.  This  man  was  a  zealous  republican,  and  had  married  the 
daughter  of  one  of  Ircton's  commissaries.  The  tale  goes  that  be 
gained  access  to  those  who  kept  watch  over  the  corpse, — who  appeu; 
we  may  add,  to  have  been  a  drunken  and  dissolute  set, — got  possession 
of  the  body,  smuggled  it  away,  and  buried  it  privately  at  midnight 
in  the  centre  of  Red  Lion  Square,  then  as  now  an  open  space,  the 
exact  spot  of  the  interment  being  just  under  the  place  at  preseitt 
occupied  by  the  summer-house.  This  strange  story,  in  itself  less  im- 
probable than  any  of  the  others,  unfortunately  rests  on  no  good 
authority.  We  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  contemporary  do<:un]cnts ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  disseminated  in  much  later  tiroes :  a  ciromi- 
stance  which  its  advocates  might  of  course  attribute  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  secret  was  preserved.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  noi 
impossible,  to  con^ite  it,  and  it  contributes  to  perplex  still  ftirtber 
this  mysterious  historical  enigmx 

Now  let  us  bring  forward  the  evidence  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
bodies  to  Tyburn.  The  most  graphic  and  circumstantial  account  ■ 
undoubtedly  that  given  in  the  '*  Mercurius  Politiais"  for  January  30, 
1660.  "On  Monday  night,  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ircton,  in 
two  several  carts,  were  drawn  to  Holborn  &ora  Westminster,  whem 
they  were  digged  up  on  Satujdiy  last.  TO'day  tbey  were  dn«« 
upon  sledges  to  Tyburn;  all  the  way,  as  before  from  Westminster.  ih« 
universal  outcry  and  curses  of  the  people  went  along  widi  tb^ 
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Wlien  these  three  carcaiics  were  at  Tybum,  ihey  were  pulled  out  oi 
their  coffins  and  hanged  at  the   several  angles  of  that  triple  li«e, 
where  they  hung  till  the  sun  was  set     After  which  they  were  taken 
donm,   their  heads  cut  off,   and  their    loathsome    trunks    thrown 
imo  a  deep  hole  under  the  galEows.     The  heads  of  those   three 
notorious  regicides,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  llradshaw,  and    Henry 
Ireton  were  set  upon  poles  at  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall."    To 
this  effect,  also,  the  author  of  "Short  Meditations  on  OHver  Crom- 
well : "  "  But  the  corpse  of  him  whose  aspiring  mind  could  never  be 
satis^ed,  hath  now  no  other  tomb  but  a  turf  under  Tyburn."   Among 
those  who  witnessed  this  shameful  spectacle  were  good  Mrs.  Pepys 
and   her  friend   Lady  Batten,  as  we  leam  from   Pepys'  Diary  for 
January  30th.    Such,  according  to  general  opinion,  was  the  ignomi- 
nious  resting-place   of  the  body  of  Cromwell.      And  here  for  a 
moment  we  may  pause  to  notice  the  absence  of  all  conclusive  proof 
of  identification.    l*he  whole  business  seems  to  have  been  transacted 
with  incredible  carelessness  and  irregularity.     Of  the  character  of  the 
people  to  whose  guardianship  the  remains  were  entnistcd  we  have 
already  spoken.     Official  testimony  there  is  none,  medical  testimony 
there  is  none.     The  identification  of  a  corpse  is,  as  every  coroner 
knows,  of^en  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  even  under  the  most 
^-Jiavourablc  circumstances.    The  identification  of  a  corpse  two  years 
^bfter  its  interment,  even  when  decomposition  has   been  arrested, 
requires  nice  technical  discrimination.     It  was,  as  we  said  before, 
the  object  of   ihi,'  exhuming  party   to  persuade   their  employers 
that  Cromwell's  body  had  been  found.     It  would  not,  indeed,  be  loo 
much  to  presume  that,  in  the  event  of  a  search  being  unsuccessful,  the 
royalists  would  themselves  have  connived  at  fraud.     Their  object  was, 
H  not  merely  to  insult  the  memory  of  an  adversary',  but  to  brand  with 
^  infamy  the  memory  of  rebellion,  to  give  the  people  a  terrible  warning 
by  a  terrible  example.     Would  a  drunken  and  turbulent  rabble  be 
likely  to  be  critical?    Who  is  curious  when  on  fire  with  passion? 
and  what  passion  burns  more  fiercely  than  party  passion  jn  a  mob? 
Had  a  doubt  crossed  the  mind,  who  would  have  cared  or  dared  to 
express  it?    A  sordid  rout  on  its  way  to  have  a   kick  at  Scjanus  is 
neither  scrupulous    nor  observant.      There  were,  wc  know,  many 
people  who  confidently  believed  that  the  body  which  swung  on  the 
gibbet  at  Tyburn  was  not  the  body  of  the  Protector  ;  and  as  soon  as 
It  was  safe  to  express  their  belief,  they  expressed  it     When  Barksiead 
came  forward  with  his  strange  storj-,  the  witness  which  might  have  con- 
futed him  wasstill  festering  on  the  spikes  at  Wc^Itoto^Vw.  '\\v«\t'«w«. 
many  people  living  who  could  have  pVaccil  W  bt^otii  iw^iV.  'Cwa.V  "^^p 
vou  ccL.    no.  180$.  Q  Q 
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hetd  thtre  wu  the  head  of  the  Protector,  but  Biey  wac  silent 
Again,  is  it  credible  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Cromwell,  «1» 
were,  we  know»  devotedly  attached  to  him,  would  hare  allowed  the 
haul  of  their  father  to  remain  gibbeted  for  twent>--(h-e  year?,  without 
nuking  any  effort  to  rescue  it  ?  It  is  surely  more  natural  to  ataibaie 
their  indifference  to  the  furt  that  they  knew  it  was  noc  there  We 
have  not  ventured  to  express  our  belief  in  any  of  the  stories  we  have 
cited  touching  the  burial-places  of  the  Protector,  but  there  can  be  ao 
doobt  at  all  that  there  has  been,  among  the  varioos  brajurhes  of  the 
Cromwell  family,  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  he  was  never  buried 
in  the  Abbey.  He  may  possibly  have  bound  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  the  friends  whom  it  was  necessat}-  to  take  into  his  confidence, 
to  secrecy.  That  secret  has  probably  never  been  di^-ulged,  though  the 
depositaries  of  it  may  at  the  painful  crisis  of  1 660  have  thought  theni< 
selves  jiistitied  in  assuring  his  relatives  that  his  body  was  safe  from 
sacrilegious  hands,  and  beyond  possibility  of  outrage.  This  would 
account,  not  only  for  the  existence  of  the  tradition,  but  for  the 
various  discrepancies  in  detail ;  and  it  would  account,  above  all,  for 
the  apathy  of  his  kindred  subsequent  to  the  exhumation. 

Wc  will  now  resume  our  narrative— a  narrative  to  which,  from  this 
point,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  just  said,  we  arc  not  inclined 
to  attach  much  credit  The  bodies,  we  are  told,  hung  a  whole  day; 
they  were  then  cut  down  and  decapitated.  The  trunks  were  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ;  the  heads,  or  rather  the  skulls,  were 
covered  with  pitch,  stuck  on  poles,  .ind  conveyed  to  Uestminster 
Hall.  They  were  there  fixed  in  a  ghastly  row.  "  Went  into  the 
hall,  and  there  saw  my  Lord  Treasurer  ....  and  also  saw  the  heads 
of  Cromwell,  Hra(lsh.iw,  and  Ireton,"  Pepys  enters  in  his  diar>-, 
Februar>'  5,  1661.  Here,  by  the  way,  wc  have  a  curious  piece  of 
evidence  to  deal  with.  We  have  already  noticed  Sainthill's  remark 
about  Cromwell's  head  being  "  very  fresh  embalmed."  He  saw  the 
skull,  it  seems,  on  the  spikes  at  Westminster,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
an  embalmed  skull  seems  at  first  to  be  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
that  skull  being  the  skull  of  Cromwell.  The  statement  is,  however, 
difficult  to  reconcile,  first,  with  the  fact  that  the  skulls  were  plastered 
with  pitch ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  head  of  Cromwell  was  so  dis- 
figured that  many  took  it  for  the  head  of  Charfes  the  First  Had  it 
been  firesli  embalmed,  it  is  singular  that  no  other  spectator  should 
have  noticed  the  circumstance,  and  no  other  spectator  has  noticed  it. 
It  is  clear  also  that  Saiutltill  could  never  have  been  near  enough  to 
inspect  it  closely,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it 
Pluvious  10  its  impaWment  •,  aoiCxXus^ycs  lioxa.vV'!^''^'^'^^*''**'^'^^"'!^*- 
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case.  Granting  eviai  that  it  was  so,  the  embalming  had  not  sufticiently 
preserved  the  head  to  establish  its  identity,  or  even  to  distinguish  it 
consijicuously  from  the  other  two  heads.  Cromwell  was  partially 
embalmed,  but  embalming  was  in  those  days  not  uncommonly 
employed  even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  people,  and  such  a  circum- 
stance would  by  no  means  suffice  to  e-itablish  the  identity  of  the  skuU. 
It  should,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  I>r.  Hates,  in  his  autopsy, 
•says  nothing  about  the  head  being  embalmed.  He  merely  says  that 
the  entrails  were  removed  and  the  ca.\n'ty  stuffed  with  spices.  Taking 
alt  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  must  therefore  honestly  say  that 
we  see  no  proof  whatever  th.at  the  body  decapitated  at  Tyburn  was 
the  body  of  the  Protector,  or  that  the  sknll  impaled  at  Westminster 
was  his  skull 

We  must  now  quit  hlstor>'  for  tradition,  and  follow  the  fortunes 
of  "  Cromwell's  skull"  to  our  own  day.  Since  the  year  1S13  it  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  named  Wilkinson.  It  was,  says  a 
writer  in  Noirs  ami  Queries,  carefully  e.\amined  by  Flaxman,  who  did 
not  hesitate  lo  pronounce  it  genuine,  and  by  tlie  eminent  antiquary 
King,  who  was  equally  satisfied  of  its  juthcniicity.  That  Mr. 
[IV'ilkinson's  interesting  relic  has  been  partially  embalmed,  that  it  has 
been  impaled  on  a  spike  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  in  many 
particulars  it  closely  concsponds  with  those  pcailiarities  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Protector's  head  preser\xd  to  us  in  busts,  portraits,  and 
medals,  is  unquestionably  true.  It  is  true,  also,  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  its  pedigree  is  satisfactory, — but  up  to  a  certain  point  only. 
What,  then,  is  its  history  ? 

The  story  goes  that,  on  a  stonny  night  at  the  end  of  James  the 
Second's  reign,  it  was  blown  down.  The  sentinel  on  duty  picked  it 
up,  concealed  it,  and  conveyed  it  home  with  hixii.  It  was,  however, 
Soon  missed,  and  a  proclamation  demanding  its  immediate  restoration 
at  once  issued  by  the  Government.    The  soldier  and  his  family 

,ept  it,  therefore,  carefully  hidden.  Some  years  afterwards  it  was 
ft-awn  from  its  hiding-place  and  sold  to  some  connections  of  the 
Cromwells,  named  Russel,  in  CambTidgcshirc.  It  then  got  into  the 
hands  of  one  Samuel  Russcl,  wlio  publicly  exhibited  it.  By  him  it 
was  sold  in  April  17S7  to  a  Mr.  Cox,  the  proprietor  of  a  museum  in 

prirg  Gardens.  On  the  dispersal  of  his  museum  it  was  sold  for 
230  to  three  joint  possessors,  who  made  a  peep-show  of  it  in 
cad's  Court,  Bond  Street,  in  1799.     Finally  it  became  the  property 

f  the   daughter  of  one  of  these   persons.      She  sold  it  to  Mr. 

Wilkinson,  then  M.P.  for  Lambetli,  and  by  him  il  was  transiiut.\,tA  vc> 

\s  son,  in  -whose  possession  it  now  is. 
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The  evidence  on  which  the  earlier  part  of  this  story  rests 
not,  wc  fear,  bear  minute  investigation.     I'here  is,  in  the  first  pbce, 
no  authority  whatever,  except  mere  hearsay,  for  the   story  of  the 
sentinel     If  the  Government  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  recovay 
of  the  skull»  some  record  of  that  proclamation   would  undoubtedly 
remain,  but  no  trace  of  that   proclamation   has  been  disco^'end. 
Between  the  abduction  by  the  sentinel  and  the  transmission  to  the 
Russcls  its  history  is  a  blank.     Another  skull  may,  with  a  view  to 
a  negotiation  with  the  Cromwell  family,  have  been   in  the  interval 
easily  substituted  in  place  of  that  originally  stolen.     It  would,  more- 
over, as  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  well  observes,  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  head  which  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  been 
exposed  to  such  an  atmosphere  as  ours,  could  possibly  be  so  pet- 
fectly  preserved  as  the  head  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  possession.     We  say 
nothing  about  several  minor  difticuhics, — that,  for  example,  presented 
by  the  existence  of  the  other  skull  purporting  to  be  that  of  Cromwell 
in  the  Ashmolcan  Museum  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  discrepancy  preseiiled 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  one  version  of  the  legend,  the  soldier 
picked  up  tlie  head,  not  at  Westminster,  but  at  Temple  Bar.    The 
slrongcsl  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  the  oidence  of 
Flaxman,  who  was  minutely  acquainted  with  all  the  memorials  of 
Cromwell's  features  which  art  has  left  us,  and  who  was  therefore 
eminently  ciualified  to  give  an  opinion.     But  in  these  cases  intenol 
evidence  is  of  comparatively  little  value  unless  corroborated  by  evi- 
dence from  without,  and  the  testimony  of  facts  is  on  this  occasion 
not  merely  deficient,  but  contradictory.     At  every  step  in  this  strange 
problem  we  arc  confronted  with  insuperable  difficulties.     There  is  no 
proof  that  CEomwcll  was  ever  buried  in  the  Abbey  at  all.     If  the 
burial  be  assumed,  there  is  no  proof  that  tlie  body  exhumed  in  1660 
was  his  body.     If  the  burial  and  the  exhumation  be  assumed,  there 
is  no  proof  that  his  corpse  left  the  Red  Lion  for  Tyburii.     Assuming 
these  three  facts,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  sentinel,  there  is  no  proof 
that  thu  head  purloined  by  him  was  identical  with  the  head  sold  to 
the  Russcls. 

And  we  arc  glad  to  think  so.  We  should  be  sorry  to  imagine 
that  common  hands  could  maul  and  palter  with  a  relic  so  sacred— it 
is  a  sacrilege  almost  too  horrible  to  realise.  Rather  let  us  hope — and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  hoping— that  as  his  immortal  part  lives  for 
ever  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people,  so  his  mortal  part  has  long 
since  mingled  with  the  mould. 
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5//?  OLIVER  SURFACE. 

BARTLEMY  FAIR,"  lo  cite  its  popular  lillc,  was  long  a  sort 
of  I-ondon  canjival  celebrated  in  Siiiahfield  annually  at 
Bartholomew  Tide.  Il  was  of  old  institution ;  originally  and  for 
centuries  it  had  been  the  Great  Cloth  Fair  of  England  ;  King  Henry 
the  Second  is  said  to  have  assigned  tlie  privilege  of  holding  it  to  the 
head  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Sniithlietd,  while  limiting 
its  duration  lo  three  days  :  the  eve,  the  day,  and  the  morrow  of  the 
Festival  of  St.  Bartholomew.  But  the  clothiers  and  woollen  drapers 
presently  needed,  sought,  and  found  a  wider  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  manufactures.  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  fair,  forfeiting 
its  commercial  character  and  dignity,  degenerated  into  a  place  of 
revelry,  raree-shows,  and  popular  amusement,  with  booths  for  the 
exhibition  of  monstrosities  and  the  sale  of  "  fairings."  'ihe  three 
days  were  extended  to  fourteen  ;  to  be  reduced  again  to  three,  how- 
ever, in  1708.  The  grave  Evelyn  had  passed  through  the  fair,  con- 
templating its  "  celebrated  follies."  The  payer  diarist,  Pepys,  was  a 
frequent  visitor.  At  the  fair  in  Sniithfield  he  found  "  the  best 
dancing  on  the  rope  that  ever  he  had  seen  in  his  life  ; "  he  made 

urchases  of  sundr)"  "  combs  for  his  wife  to  give  her  maids  ; "  and  he 
noted  the  presence  of  my  I,ady  Castlemaine  at  the  puppet-show  of 
"  Patient  Grizill,"  with  ''  the  street  full  of  pcopl^i  expecting  her  coming 
OUL" 

To  certain  of  the  players  Bartholomew  Tide,  with  its  Tx>ndon 

if,  was  very  welcome.     The  month  of  August  had  arrived ;    the 

OTS  of  the  patent  theatres  were  closed  ;  the  actors  who  were  not 
strolling  the  provinces  had  too  much  time  upon  their  hands.  It 
was  usual  for  the  more  popular  comedians— apparently  the  tragedians 
were  less  active  in  the  matter — to  open  booths  or  temporary  theatres 
io  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fair.     Estcourt  and  Pinkethman,  the 

vouritc  comic  actors  of  Queen  .Anne's  lime,  found  much  profit  from 
|their  enterprise  as  theatrical  managers  in  Smilhfield.  Joe  Miller, 
too,  famous  for  that  Jest  Book  wliich,  bearing  his  name,  was  in  truth 
the  work  of  another  hand  ;  and  the  player,  Hcnrj'  Noiris,  admiringly 
known  as  "Jubilee  Dickey,"  from  his  perioutvaivct  o^  ^t  ^"sra-^w. 
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of  Dickey  in  Farcjuhar's  *'  Constant  Couple  ;  or,  a  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee,"  were  joint  proprietors  of  a  booth  open  ai  the  Hamharo 
Inn,  near  Pic  Corner.  At  these  temporary  theatres  the  oiienain- 
mcnts  were,  without  doubt,  of  a  coarse  sort  enough  :  the  comediins 
of  the  time  easily  declined  into  bufibonery  and  horseplay,  to  suit  the 
grosser  taste  of  their  {utrons.  At  Miller's  booth,  '•  Over  against  the 
Cross  Daggers,"  it  may  be  noted  that  the  entertainment  somewhik 
consisted  of  a  *'  droll,"  entitled  "  The  Tempest,  or  the  Distressed 
levers ;  with  the  Comical  Humours  of  the  Enchanted  Scotchman  of 
Jockey,  and  the  Three  Witches,"  which  must  have  been  a  complei 
travcslic  of  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Still,  the  appearance  of  an  actor  as  a  Bartholomew  Fair  manager 
was  a  proof  of  his  pop\ilarlty ;  and  when  the  comedian  RiciUitD 
Yaths  became  the  proprietor  of  a  booth  in  SniithCeld,  with  Kcd 
Shiiter  as  his  rival  or  partner,  it  is  not  clear  which,  the  Uxx  fully 
testified  to  his  fame  as  a  player,  or  to  his  (avoiu-  with,  at  any  nte, 
the  galleries  of  his  time.  He  seemed  to  take  rank  as  a  worthy 
successor  of  Pinkclhman,  Hippisky,  BuUock,  Griffin,  Miller,  and  the 
rest.  But  not  less  amusing  lliau  these  as  a  comedian,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  a  superior  artist,  lliat  his  histrionic  manner  boasted 
something  more  of  refinement  and  subtlety.  The  comic  actors  were 
long  in  foregoing  the  licence  of  the  clowns  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  the 
disposition  to  "  gag  "  and  grimace,  to  descend  without  scruple  to  ^ 
kinds  of  droll  excesses,  whatever  "  necessary  question  of  the  play' 
there  might  be  to  be  considered ;  and  from  vice  of  this  kiod 
Yates's  acting  was  not  altogether  free.  But  assuredly  lie  was  less 
rcproachable  than  his  predecessors.  He  succeeded  not  merely  io 
farce*  but  also  in  sterling  comedy.  He  shoue  in  a  variety  of 
Shakespearian  characters  :  as  the  clowns  of"  Measure  for  Measure," 
"  The  Winter's  Talc,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  "  AU's  Well  that  Ends 
Well;"  as  Tistol,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Roderigo,  Anlolycus,  Trinculo, 
Grumio,  Sliallow,  Malvolio,  Toucbstane,  lauoce,  Bottom,  LuciOt 
Cloten,  Dogberry  ;  and  he  even  ventured  to  appear  as  Shylock  and 
Falstaff.  He  was  accepted,  too,  as  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
worthy  dtizens,  the  honest  merchants,  and  respectable  elderly  gentle- 
men  of  the  stage.  Among  these  has  to  be  counted  Sheridan's 
Sir  Oliver  Surfack,  of  which  character  Richard  Yates  was  the 
first  personator.  It  was  helJ  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  his  assump- 
tions. 

Of  his  early  life,  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  early  in  the 
eighteenth  centur>-,  and  made  his  first  appearance  upon  (he  London 
stage  at  the  Hayraarkct  in  1736.     He  sustained  the  t.v?Q  characters  of 
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Lord  Place  and  Law  in  Fielding's  dramatic  satire  of  "  Pasquin" ;  but 
it  seems  dial  on  the  eleventh  night  of  perfoimance  he  resigned  the 
first  of  these  parts  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Charkc,  the  very  eccentric 
daughter  of  CoUcy  Gibber.  "  As  he  had  other  parts  in  the  piece,"  the 
lady  TiTites  in  the  narrative  of  her  life,  **  Mr.  Fielding  begged  the 
favour  of  him  to  spare  that  to  make  room  for  me,  and  I  was  accord- 
ingly engaged  at  four  guineas  per  week."  A  season  later,  and  Yates 
was  undertaking  very  subordinate  characters  at  Covent  Garden. 
Davics,  in  his  Miscellanies,  1 784,  notes  that  Vales,  then  *'  by  the  general 
voice  allowed  to  be  the  first  coiaedian  of  llie  age,"  had,  forty-five 
years  before,  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Richard  the  Second,"  appeared  as 
thcanonj'mous  attendant  who,  at  the  king's  bidding,  brings  a  looking- 
glass  upon  the  stage.  He  also  figured  as  Wart,  one  of  FaUtaiTs 
ragged  recruits,  and  as  the  character  knoisii  as  the  "  Mad  Welcliman" 
in  the  phy  of  "The  Pilgrim."  He  was  emboldened,  however,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  to  take  a  benefit, — or  rather,  the  fourth  part  of  one ; 
for  Mrs.  Elmy,  ihe  actress,  and  "  two  others,"  as  the  playbills  slated, 
sliared  in  the  proceeds, — when  he  personated  .Sir  Joseph  Wittol  in  > 
Congreve's  "  Old  Bachelor,"  a  character  left  open  to  him  by  the  ■ 
lelirement  of  Joe  Miller,  in  whose  possession  it  had  long  remained. 

In  1739  Vates  transferred  his  services  to  Drury  Lane,  figuring  as 
Pantaloon  in  a  pantomime  called  "  Harlequin  Shipwrecked,"  as 
Gripus  in  "Amphitryon,"  Quaint  in  "^sop,"  Dap[>er  in  "TTie 
"Alchemist,"  and  Jeremy  in  "Love  for  Love."  In  the  following 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Goodman's  Fields  com(>any,  his  per- 
formances being  assisted  by  the  presence  of  his  first  wife,  an  actress 
of  minor  note.  He  sustained  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and  for 
his  benefit  announced  that  he  would  attempt  the  character  of  Love- 
gold  in  "The  Miser,"  *■  after  the  manner  of  the  late  Mr.  Griffin,' 
while  he  apologised  for  not  waiting  on  Uie  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  solicit  their  patronage,  "  as  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  town."  He  supported  Garrick's 
performances  in  comedy  at  the  Goodman's  Fields  theatre,  playing 
Petulant  to  his  Witwoud,  Don  Lewis  to  his  Clodio,  Major  Rakish  to 
his  Master  Johnny  in  "The  Schoolboy,"  &c  ;  and  when  Ganick 
quitted  the  East  for  the  West  end  of  London,  and  accepted  an  engage- 
ment to  appear  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Yates  accompanied  him. 
With  Garrick,  indeed,  Yates  Iiad  been  associated  from  the  first ;  he 
was  wont  to  relate  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ipswich 
company  when  Garrick,  with  a  blackened  face  and  assuming  the 
name  of  Lyddal,  made  his  first  essay  upon  the  stage  as  Aboan,  in  the 
play  of  "Oroonoka"    From  174a  until  the  <^o&e.  oC  I.U'O.  v»£Rrc\.«:&. 
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H  1766-7,  indeed,  Yates  cootinued  to  be  a  member  of  the  DruTy  Lane 
H  company.  In  1756  he  became  the  husband  of  an  actreiw  who,  as 
H  Mrs.  Graham,  bad  for  two  seasons  played  with  marked  success  in 
H  tragedy.  As  Mrs.  Yates  she  acquired  a  sdll  larger  measure  of  fane, 
taking  high  rank  among  the  finest  of  English  [>erformers.  She  wu, 
Davies  notes,  "  an  actress  whose  just  elocution,  noble  manner,  waim 
passion,  and  majestic  deportment  had  excited  the  admiratioa  of 
foreigners  and  fixed  the  affection  and  applause  of  her  own  country- 
men.'* Komney  had  pictured  her  as  the  muse  of  tragedy  some  dme 
before  it  occurred  to  Reynolds  to  portray  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  sane 
character.  To  comedy  she  was,  no  doubt,  unequal;  her  Lady 
Townley  was  described  as  "  merely  a  fifth- act  lady;"  she  succeeded 
only  in  the  serious  scene  at  the  close  of  the  play.  The  **  Dramatic 
Censor"  of  1770  held  that  her  fine  i>t.-rson,  regular  but  haughty 
features,  and  powerful  voice  carried  her  well  through  rage  and 
disdain,  but  tliat  she  was  "  deficient  in  the  tender  feelings,  and  hurried 
the  forcible  ones  to  too  great  a  degree  of  violence."  Dcsdemona 
and  Monimia,  it  was  judged,  were  not  suited  to  her  ;  her  Imogen  had 
great  rncrit,  but  lacked  "  an  essential  innocence  "  ;  her  Calista,  if 
deficient  in  the  pathetic  parts,  yet  happily  conveyed  the  pride  and 
violence  of  the  character.  She  was  great  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Con- 
stance, Mandane  ;  her  Medea  was  unrivalled  ;  her  Jane  Shore  wu 
only  equalled  by  Mrs.  Siddons;  her  Margaret  of  Anjou  displa.ye^ 
extraordinary  power. 

With  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates  ChurcliiU  dealt  very  severely  inl 
"  Rosciad,"  1761.     Of  ihe  lady  lie  wrote  :— 

Migbl  figure  give  t  title  unlo  fame, 
AVIial  rival  ^hoiiM  witli  Yates  dispute  her  cbum? 
Bui  justice  may  not  partiaC  trophies  raiM*, 
Kor  sin^  ihe  nctrr&t  in  the  woitiari's  praise. 
Still  hand  in  hand  her  words  and  acUons  go. 
And  (he  heart  feels  more  than  ihc  features  show : 
For,  ititough  the  regiions  of  that  bcftutcous  face. 
We  no  variety  of  [ussion  trace ; 
Dead  to  the  sof^  emotions  of  the  heart, 
No  kindred  soflnrss  can  those  eyes  imparl ; 
The  Ivrow.  still  fixed  in  .Sarrow'ii  sullen  fnuue, 
Void  of  dif tinclion,  marks  all  parts  the  uime. 

Yates  is  described  in  even  harsher  terms ;  but,  no  doubt,  tJ 
defects  of  his  histrionic  manner  arc  accurately  noted : — 

Lo,  Yateal    Without  the  least  5ness«  of  art. 
He  gets  applause— I  wish  he'd  get  his  part. 
AVhea  hot  ItnpalieQce  is  id  full  career, 
How  vilely  ' '  Hark'e  I  Hark'e  I "  grata  the  car. 
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Wlien  Active  Fancy  from  the  bnin  is  sent, 
And  stands  on  tip-toe  for  some  M-ished  event, 
I  hite  ibosc  careless  Miinden  wIncH  recall 
Sospended  sense,  and  prove  it  fiction  nil. 
In  characters  uf  low  itntl  vulgar  moulil, 
When  nature's  coar»<t  features  wc  hehold, 
WTicn,  destitute  ofcv'ry  decent  grace. 
Vnmanncred  jests  are  b]urte<I  in  yotir  face, 
Then  ^'ates  with  justice  strict  attcniion  draws, 
Acts  truly  from  liimulfand  gains  iipiiIauMr. 
But  when  to  pleiK  himself  or  charm  his  wife, 
I  Ic  aim!)  at  something  in  polittrr  life  ; 
When,  blindly  itiw.irting  luitsic's  ^[iildwm  pUn, 
He  tceails  l!ie  stage  by  way  orgcnllcmnn. 
TTic  down  who  no  ore  touch  of  breeding  kaouni 
Looks  like  Tom  Errand  dressed  in  Clincher's  clothes, 
fond  of  his  dress,  fond  of  his  person  gmwn, 
Laughed  At  by  all,  and  to  himself  unknown, 
From  side  to  side  be  struts,  he  smiles,  he  [>mte4, 
And  seems  to  wonder  whaL's  become  of  Vaics! 

This  was  humorous  cnougTi,  especially  to  the  lookers-on ;   Yates 
judged  it  to  be  malignant  beyond  measure. 

The  '*  Rosciad  "  fell  like  an  explosive  shell  among  the  [ilayers. 
As  one  of  them  confessed,  "  they  ran  about  the  town  like  so  many 
stricken  deer."  Their  consternation  was  only  surpassed  by  their 
wrath.  It  was  a  sort  of  comfort  to  Ihem  to  find  that  so  many  of 
them  had  been  attacked,  that  they  suffered  gregariously,  that  so  few 
had  been  spared.  Even  Garrick,  it  was  said,  n'as  too  full  of  terror  at 
the  avalanche  that  had  fallen  in  his  neigbbntirhood,  to  rejoice  very 
greatly  at  his  own  escape.  Revenge  wa.s  much  talked  of :  there  was 
a  proposition  to  inflict  personal  chastisement  upon  the  satirist.  But 
Churchill's  physical  proportions  had  a  deterring  efTect  even  upon  the 
most  violently  inclined.  It  was  lold  of  Vates  that,  seated  in  the 
parlour  of  the  "  Rose  Tavern,"  he  snatched  up  a  case-knife  in  a  ver^- 
menacing  manner  when  he  perceived  the  figure  of  his  censor 
darkening  the  entrance ;  but  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  stalwart, 
bran-ny,  "  clumsy  Curate  of  Ctapham,"  as  Foote  called  him,  liad  its 
due  effect ;  the  actor  quietly  laid  down  his  weapon  and  abandoned 
all  thought  of  avenging  himself  by  means  of  assault  and  battery, 
cutting  orwounding.  He  was  careful,  however,  to  demonstrate  upon 
the  stage  his  contempt  for  his  critic  by  repeating  in  a  marked  manner 
the  words  "  Hark'e  !  Hark'e  !"  to  which  Churchill  had  called  atten- 
tion. This  was  his  manner  of  showing  how  much  or  how  little  he 
felt  the  attack  upon  him.  Davies  has  stated  that  Churchill  had 
detected  almost  the  only  fault  with  whkVi  \aLle;&  ti^  t^\%tsi^:^&  \  vb. 
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occa»onal  defect  of  memory ;  "  lo  hide  tliis,  he  would  sometimes 
repeat  a  sentence  two  or  three  limes  over."  It  may  be  gathered, 
however,  from  Hugh  Kelly's  "Thespis,"  published  fi%'e  years  bier 
than  the  "  Rosciad,"  that  Yates's  hesitancy  of  speech  was  for  the 
most  part  simply  due  to  nervousness  and  excess  of  anxiety  : — 

When  11  new  p:irt  unhA[kpiIy  he  plays, 

A  thousand  doubt;  iicrplcx  him  and  amaze  ; 

Fast  from  himself  he  Iremlilir^ly  rdiies. 

Nor  tnu(»  that  worth  which  all  ihe  vrorM  admires ; 

But  on  a  sea  of  causeless  (error  tost, 

Allows  both  mind  and  memory  to  be  lost. 

And  the  general  merits  of  the  actor  arc  sbrongly  insisted  upon  in  the 

lines: — 

Yntcs  wilh  high  rank  for  erer  must  be  placed, 
Who  blends  such  slricl  jiroi>riel)  with  IanIc; 
From  nature's  fount  so  regularly  draws 
And  never  sceki  to  trick  ni  af  n]>p1niisc, 
Mark,  when  be  piay<,  no  vacancy  of  face, 
Xo  wandcrins  eye  01  ignorant  grimace. 
Is  rudely  suffered  once  lo  inlerveDe, 
Or  check  the  growing  bosiness  of  a  scene  ; 
Nay,  in  his  silence,  happily  employed, 
lie  looks  coniimiitE  meaning  on  the  void  ; 
Bids  every  glance  with  character  be  fraught. 
And  swells  each  muscle  with  a  bur»i  of  ihoogbl. 

And  this  good  opinion,  however  tumidly  expressed,  is  confirmed  tj 
the  notice  of  the  actor  in  a  later  poem,  "The  Theatres,"  177* :  — 

We  nc'ci  liave  seen,  and  haply  never  may, 
A  more  corr(.-ct  or  cba^Ic  performer  play 
Than  YqIci  ;  who,  in  his  projjcr  i^tyle, 
A  cynic  of  some  laughter  must  beguile  ; 
Wiihotil  one  gl«ain  of  jKiltry,  irickful  art, 
By  nature  led,  he  glides  upon  the  heart; 
Traces  the  path  where  judgment  strikes  a  line, 
And  justly  scorns  by  low  finesse  to  shine,  &c. 

Other  critics,  writing  in  prose,  applauded  Yates  for  his  *'  humou? 
propKety,  and  close  adherence  to  nature,"  for  his  efforts  in  low 
comedy,  and  for  his  portraits  of  old  men.  He  was  pronounced  "  1 
very  just  comedian,  seldom  beholden  to  trick  for  applause;"  "a 
useful  and  pleasing  performer,  with  a  particular  turn  for  low  humour ; " 
the  only  actor  tlicn  on  the  stage  possessed  of  "a  just  notion  of 
Shakespeare's  fools,"  "and  dressing  his  parts  with  singular  pro- 
priety." 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1766-7  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates  quitted 
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Drury  Lane  and  accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Messrs.  Harris,  Rutherford,  Colmnn,  and  Powell  had  become  the 
purchasers  of  its  patent,  and  were  resolved  upon  a  \'igorou5  campaign. 
Both  actor  and  actress  had  become  a  little  weary  of  Carrick's 
iiiaiiagement,  and  the  temptation  of  an  increased  salary  was  not  to 
be  rtsLsted.  Garcick  supplied  Mrs.  Yates's  place  by  engaging  Tsln. 
Dancer,  mOio  afterwards  became  known  as  Mrs.  Spranger  Barr)*  and 
as  Mrs.  Crawford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates  remained  at  Covent  Garden 
until  the  end  of  Oie  season  of  1771-1.  During  the  two  following 
seasons  they  a|)pcar  to  have  b{^en  absent  from  London.  In  1775 
Garrick  sought  again  the  assistance  of  his  old  playfellows,  and  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Yates  :  "  In  all  dealings,  Uio  plain  and  simple  truth  is  the 
best  policy.  As  Mrs.  Barry  is  in  treaty  with  another  theatre,  it  ts 
natural  for  mc  to  wish  a  treaty  with  another  lady,  and  it  is  as  natural 
that  my  inclinations  look  towards  you.  If  you  have  no  objections 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  me,  be  pleased  to  name  your  time  and 
phce,  and  1  shall  he  as  punctual  as  I  ought  to  be  to  so  fine  a  woman 
and  50  good  an  actress."  The  lady  replied  :  "  On  considering  every 
circumstance  of  my  situation  and  my  novelty,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
beauty,  1  think  I  cannot  in  conscience  take  less  than  ^700  a  year 
for  my  salary ;  for  ray  clothes,  as  I  love  to  be  welt  dressed,  and  tlie 
characters  I  appear  in  rcijuire  it,  I  exfwct  ^200."  She  was  disin- 
clined to  take  a  benefit,  although  Dickey,  as  she  called  her  husband, 
"  considered  only  the  main  chance,  and  was  of  a  diflerent  opinion." 
She  added  :  "  But  I  am  clear,  the  worst  advice  a  woman  can  jiossibl/ 
follow  is  that  of  her  hu.t;bani1,  and  I  had  much  rather  you  should 
deteimtne  that  [wint  for  mc  than  he."  She  was  engaged  for  two 
years  at  a  salary  of  ^800  a  year,  and  a  benefit  u]x>n  the  usual 
terms;  it  being  agreed  that  she  should  provide  all  her  own  clothes  at 
her  owTi  expense  for  all  characters  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  Yates 
was  offered  an  engagement  upon  a  salary  of  ^12  per  week  and  a 
benefit.  It  now  began  to  be  said  that  Yates  secured  engagements 
rather  in  right  of  his  wife's  merits  and  attractions  than  because  of 
his  own. 

It  was  Carrick's  fate  to  be  fre^iuenUy  upon  rather  angry  terms 
with  his  company  ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  very 
capricious  and  inconsiderate  and  even  dishonest  treatment.  In 
October  1775  he  addres-sed  a  letter  of  strong  expostulation  to  Mr. 
Yates  concerning  his  wife's  conduct  "Do  you  and  Mrs.  Yates 
imagine,"  he  asked,  "that  the  proprietors  will  submit  to  this  manner 
of  going  on,  or  that  they  will  pay  such  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
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last  season,  and  lias  been  wholly  this,  by  waiting  for  Mrs.  YatesT 
pleasure  to  perform  ?  She  played  but  thirty  times  last  season,  and 
as  she  goes  on  in  the  proportion  of  four  times  in  six  weeks,  she  will 
play  twenty  limes  in  this  season.  Indeed,  Mr.  Yates,  this  will  not 
do,  and  I  give  you  fair  notice.  We  lost  greatly  by  her  not  playing 
the  first  night  she  was  advertised,  and  to  this  day  no  reason  could 
be  given  for  the  disappointment,  nor  did  you  offer  any  to  my  brother, 
but  that  you  could  not  help  it  and  you  did  all  in  your  power  to 
oblige  her  to  act.  ...  I  shall  not  submit  to  this  very  unaccountable 
and  unreasonable  behaviour."  She  had  asked  for  comedy  parts,  to 
Bave  her  the  fatigue  of  always  appearing  in  tragedy.  Mr.  Yates,  on 
her  behalf,  had  mentioned  Aramlnta  in  "The  School  for  Lovers," 
and  Hippolita  in  *'  She  Would  and  She  ^Vould  Not."  Bui  when 
these  parts  M-ere  offered  her  she  declined  them,  because  she  would 
not  be  so  indelicate  as  to  take  them  from  the  lady  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  playing  them.  Yet  she  demanded  the  part  of  Belinda  in 
"  All  in  the  Wrong,"  although  she  knew  it  had  been  long  in  the 
possession  of  a  capital  actress ;  while  she  refused  to  resume  her 
original  cbamcler  of  Wdow  Sprightley  in  •'  The  Discovery,"  which 
had  been  sj>ecially  revived  far  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Charlotte. 
Garrick  concluded  :  "  To  finish  this  business  at  once,  and  that  we 
may  be  more  explicit,  it  is  my  greatest  pleasure  to  live  in  the  gneateil 
harmony  with  my  capital  performers,  and  more  particularly  so  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates.  But  if  they  persist  to  distress  us,  and  Mrs. 
Yates  is  resolved  to  withdraw  herself  so  often,  and  sometimes  without 
a  cause,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  what  I  would  most  wish  to  avoid." 
This  vague  threat  may  have  effecte*!  some  good.  There  was  further 
difficulty,  however,  a  little  later,  when  the  actress  refused  to  reappear 
as  Almcria,  the  heroine  of  Congreve's  "  Mourning  Bride,"  because 
the  part  was  now  "  un6l  "  for  her,  and  because,  with  Garrick's  consent, 
she  had  abandoned  it  fourteen  years  before.  Garrick  was  urgent, 
however,  tliat  she  should  reappear  as  Almcria.  She  had,  it  seems, 
voluntarily  undertaken  the  part  not  long  before,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cautherley.  Garrick  wrote ;  "  At  the  time  of  the 
benefits  last  year,  hearing  how  much  the  plays  suffered  by  the 
performers  taking  parts  '  for  one  night  only,'  I  put  up  an  order  in  the 
green-room  that  the  manager  would  expect  every  performer  to  do  for 
the  house  what  they  should  do  for  the  benefits,  and  for  this  good 
reason  :  why  is  not  the  public  at  large  to  be  as  well  entertained  as 
the  friends  of  any  single  actor  ?  and  why  are  not  the  proprietors  to 
be  profited  by  the  performance  of  Mrs.  Yates  as  Almeria,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Cautherley?"  Irv  coTic\u»Von,\\ttTvU«xt&Vw«roi^Va.Tv<:jt^«hile 
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reminding  her  that  in  such  a  case  no  furfei'  could  be  accepted. 
She  consented,  but  not  very  gracefully.  '*  It  is  hard,"  she  wrote, 
"  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  which  one  is  ignorant.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  your  order  in  respect  to  benefits,  which  will 
make  mc  a  little  more  cautious  for  the  future.  With  regard  to 
Almeria,  I  think  it  is  a  part  unworthy  of  a  capital  actress ;  the  table 
of  forfeits  is  clearly  in  ray  favour,  nor  can  I  accept  of  the  character 
as  mifu.  But  if  my  playing  it  a  few  nights  will  oblige  you,  X  am 
ready  to  do  it.  I  cannot  help  concluding  with  a  few  lines  from  your 
favourite  author  :— 

Oh,  'lis  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  Urenglh,  &c  &c.''' 

It  may  be  noted  that  it  fell  to  Mrs.  Yates,  as  the  leading  actress 
of  the  theatre,  to  deliver  in  177^,  from  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane, 
Sheridan's  monody  upon  the  death  of  Garrick. 

Sir  Oliver  Surface  was,  with  one  exception,  the  last  new  charactef 
undertaken  by  Yates.  During  the  seasons  of  1730-1  and  1781-3  he 
did  not  perform  in  London.  In  December  1782,  he  reappeared  at 
Covent  Garden,  after  an  absence  from  that  stage  of  ten  years'  dura- 
lion,  la  1783,  on  the  production  of  Cumberland's  prose  tragedy  of 
"The  Mysterious  Husband,"  he  appeared  as  the  first  representative 
of  Sir  Edmund  Travers — it  was  the  last  new  part  he  was  required  to 
sustain.  He  acted,  as  John  Taylor  states  in  his  "  Rccord3  of  My 
Life,"  "in  so  unaffected  a  manner,  and  with  such  an  exact  conformity 
to  life,  that  it  was  the  most  perfect  decision  1  ever  beheld  on  the 
stage  in  characters  of  the  familiar  diama."  Taylor  also  applauds 
Yates's  excellence  as  Major  Oakley  in  "  The  Jeabus  Wife,"  a  cha- 
racter he  was  also  the  first  to  sustain  ;  and  adds,  "  but  the  character 
he  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  was  Shakespeare's  "  Launce."  It  is 
admitted  that  he  was  "  not  qualified  to  perform  polished  characters," 
while  it  was  claimed  for  him  that  he  personated  "  those  in  middle 
life  with  correctness,  force,  and  impressive  effect."  He  is  described 
as  "one  of  those  actors  who  think  for  themselves,  and  disregard  all 
traditionary  gestures  and  manners."  When  he  had  a  new  cliaracter 
10  play,  he  endeavoured  to  find  some  person  whose  deportment  and 
disposition  resembled  it,  or  he  searched  his  memory  for  some  former 
model  "He  was  not  so  sportive  as  Parsons,  but  he  was  more 
correct  and  characteristic."  O'Keeffe  writes  of  Yates,  in  1763  :  "  I 
liked  him  best  in  Bottom  the  Weaver  and  Launcej  ,  .  .  .  his  manner 
was  of  the  dry  or  grave  humour,  but  perfectly  natural ;  his  speech 
slow ;  he  knew  he  had  his  audience,  and  therefore  took  them  a 
leisure.    I  wished  to  have  had  him  in  wTn«  o^  va^  fwVj  •^\^<::« 
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he  was  at  that  time  rich  and  old,  and  under  no  necessity  to  plagn^ 
himself  with  studying  new  parts." 

Yates  preser\ed  an  air  of  mystery  in  regard  to  his  age,  and  as  a 
consequence,  perhaps,  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  much  older 
than  be  really  was.  At  his  death,  in  1796,  he  was  generally  said  to 
be  ninety;  but  this  was  no  doubt  an  exaggeration.  In  October  1783 
the  Public  Advertiser  gave  insertion  to  the  following  gossiping  para- 
graph :  "  Dick  Yales  and  his  wife  have  retired  from  the  stage,  with 
a  fortune  perhaps  much  larger  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  except 
Garrick,  At  the  least  it  may  be  computed  at  ;;^36,ooo  or  ;£'40,ooa 
Yates  and  his  wife  are  also  remarkable  for  the  comely  appearance 
with  which  they  bear  their  age  ;  for  the  age  of  these  old  acquaint- 
ances of  the  public  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  thought  Fnxn 
theatrical  dattrs,  the  one  must  be  se\  cniy,  the  other  sixty  years  old." 
Yates  wrote  an  indignant  letter  of  denial,  in  his  own  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  wife.  They  had  not  retired  with  ;^4o,ooo.  They  had 
not  retired  at  all.  Theatrical  dales  did  not  prove  them  to  be  the 
one  seventy,  the  other  sixty.  As  to  his  own  age,  he  declined  to  be 
explitil ;  but  he  protested  that  Mrs.  Yates  would  not  be  "more  than 
sixty  "  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  She  had  made  her  first  appear- 
ance  on  the  stage  in  1754,  at  Drury  Lane,  in  Crisp's  tragedy  of 
"Virginia;"  and  she  w.is  then,  he  proclaimed,  "as  pretty  a  plump 
rosy  Hebe  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day."  She  had  the  honour 
— an  honour  never  conferred  on  any  other  person — of  being  inlio- 
duccd  as  a  young  beginner  by  a  prologue  written  and  spoken  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Cairick.  Finally,  Yates  promised  that 
any  further  such  malevolent  attacks,  should  he  succeed  in  discovering 
their  aulhor,  he  would  soundly  punish  with  the  help  of  "  a  good 
English  oaken  towel." 

But  after  the  year  1783,  the  London  stage  knew  little  or  nothing 
more  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Yates.  They  took  no  formal  leave  of 
their  profession,  but  .seemed  gradually  to  fade  out  of  it  In  1786 
the  "  Beaux'  Stmtagem  "  was  announced  at  Covent  Garden,  for  the 
benefit  of  Matthew  Clarke,  a  respectable  comedian  of  the  secorxl 
class.  It  was  a  night  of  misadventures.  Clarke  was  in  a  dying 
state,  and,  indeed,  hardly  survived  the  performance.  Yates  offered 
to  appear  in  his  stead,  and  play  the  part  of  Scmb.  But  Yates  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout ;  it  became  impos- 
sible for  him  to  present  himself  upon  the  stage.  Scrub  was  therefore 
represented  by  Quick.  Mrs.  Yates  played  for  the  last  time  in  May, 
J785,  at  Drury  l-^ne,  when  she  ap^ieared,  "for  that  night  only,"  as 
lAe  Puchess  in  the  tragedy  ol  *'  "Bittgwia"  ^w  '&^t  \i«Rt&x  ^  VVcu 
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Bellamy,  the  actress.  Seventeen  years  before  there  had  been  a 
serious  difference — even  a  fierce  paper  war — between  the  two  ladies. 
Mrs.  Yates,  *'  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  perform  two 
arduous  characters  the  preceding  and  succeeding  nights,"  had  refused 
to  personate  Hermione  in  "  The  Distressed  Mother,"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mrs.  Bellamy's  benefit,  and  great  had  been  Mrs.  Bellamy's 
anger  and  indigi^alion.  Time  had  brought  about  concord  and 
charity,  however.  The  unfortunate  Mrs.  Bellamy,  the  wreck  of  her 
former  self,  was  now  incapable  of  delivering  even  the  poetic  address 
that  had  been  prepared  for  her.  She  could  only  add  some  few  fare- 
well words  in  proac  to  the  verses  Miss  Farren  recited  on  her  behalf. 
Earlier  in  the  year  Mrs.  Yates  had  fulfilled  engagements  at  Edin- 
bu^h  and  with  Tate  Wilkinson  at  York.  Wilkinson  writes  fer- 
vently of  her  inimitable  performnnce  of  the  character  of  Margaret 
of  .\njou,  in  Dr.  Franklin's  tragedy  "The  Earl  of  Warwick  :"  "She 
played  as  well  that  night  as  any  time  I  had  ever  seen  her;  the 
audience  were  all  gratified  in  the  highest  degree."  Yates  accom- 
panied his  wife,  but  did  not  appear  upon  the  stage.  He  disiingiiished 
himself  by  a  judgment  which  the  public  speedily  reversed  :  he 
pronouncetl  Mr.  Jordan,  then  a  member  of  Wilkinson's  company,  lo 
be  hilt  "  a  piece  of  theatrical  mediocrity." 

It  had  been  proposed  at  one  time  that  Mrs.  Yates  should  join 
Henderson,  the  tragedian,  in  giving  public  readings  from  Shake- 
speare, and  from  other  dramatists  and  poets.  The  actress  could  greatly 
have  .issisted  the  actor,  it  was  thought.  His  readings  at  the  Free- 
mason's Tavern  had  been  received  with  extraordinary  favour.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  he  h.id  read  Cowper's  "John  Gilpin"  into 
reputation.  "  The  alterations  of  form,  countenance,  and  sex," 
writes  Boaden,  '■  would  Iiave  had  great  value  in  the  exhibition." 
But  Henderson  died  in  November  1785,  and  lies  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Mrs,  Yates,  who  had  for  some  time  suffered  severely 
from  dropsy,  died  at  her  house  in  Stafford  Row,  Pinilico,  in  May 
17S7.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  Richmond  churchyard,  where 
her  father  had  been  buried  some  years  before. 
^L  Old  as  he  was,  the  widower  did  not  consider  himself  too  old  to 
^^marr>'  again.  Of  Yates's  third  wife,  however,  little  is  known.  She 
appeaa'd  upon  the  stage,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  As  his  widow,  she  took  a  benefit  at  the 
Haymarkct  Theatre,  where  she  sustained  the  character  of  Margaret 
Anjou,  one  of  the  most  famous  impersonations  of  the  second 
.  Yates.  She  is  said  also  to  have  appeared  in  "The  CV'^^oaa. 
hter"  Sit  the  Ha^niarket,  and  to  have  ^^rtona^^t  ^rass.  ^ 
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Maudane  iii  "Cynis,"  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hull,  at  Covmt 
Garden.  She  subsequently  accepted  engagements  at  Dublin,  where 
she  remained  three  seasons,  and  at  Liverpool.  In  1800,  at  Druiy 
Lane,  Mrs.  Yates  "from  Dublin"  represented  Angela  in  "The 
Castle  Spectre."  She  manied  a  second  time,  and  two  years  later, 
as  Mrs.  Ansell,  she  appeared  at  Dniry  I^ie,  sustaining  the  character 
of  the  Queen  in  Hamlet,  on  the  benefit  night  of  Mr.  Powell,  who, 
"  for  that  nighl  only,"  personated  Hamlet,  with  Mrs.  Jordan  for  her 
Ophelia.  A  critic  of  the  time  described  Mrs.  Ansell's  acting  a$ 
"  spirited,  but  generally  too  elaborate."  There  seems  nothing  more 
to  be  said  of  the  third  Mrs.  Yates. 

Richard  Yates  died  on  the  zist  April  1796.  It  was  told  of  him 
that  the  day  before  his  deatli  he  complained  of  the  ill-usage  he  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Drury  Lane  managers :  they  had 
relused  him  an  order.  "That  was  unkind,  indeed,  to  so  old  a 
ser\-ant,"  it  was  remarked.  ''  Vcs,"  continued  the  dying  man, 
"  particularly  when  my  admission  could  liave  kept  no  living  soul  out 
of  the  house.  For  I  only  requested  to  be  buried  under  the  centre 
of  the  stage ;  and  they  were  hard-hearted  enough  to  refuse  me  I " 
The  Drury  Lane  built  by  Holland  in  1794,  to  be  totally  destroyed 

fire  in  1809,  was  not  the  Drury  Lane  of  Richard  Yates's  triumphs, 

fCver.  Peter  Cunniiigliam  lias  related  that  Yates  died  of  "rage 
ippointment,"'  in  Staflbrd  Row,  Pimlico  :  he  had  ordered  eels 
dinner,  but  his  liousckccpcr  had  been  unable  to  obtain  them ! 
It  is  narrated,  too,  that  the  actor's  great. nephew,  a  Ueutenant  in  the 
navy,  was  a  few  months  later  killed  by  a  pistol  shot  as  he  endeavoured 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  house  from  the  back  garden.  He 
chimed  to  be  entitled  to  the  premises,  but  one  Miss  Jones,  a  ri\'a] 
claimant,  with  the  aid  of  her  friends  had  obtained  possession,  and 
resisted  with  fatal  violence  all  his  endeavours  to  force  an  entrance. 
A  trial  for  murder  followed,  but  the  accused  were  acquitted. 

Various  other  characters  of  note,  in  addition  to  Sir  Oliver  Surface, 
Major  Oakley,  and  Sir  Edmund  Travera,  first  obtained  histrionic  life 
at  the  hands  of  Richard  Yates.  He  was  the  original  representatii'C 
of  Vamp  in  I'oote's  ".-^utlior,"  of  o!d  iloneycombe  in  Colman's 
Karcc,  of  Sir  John  Restless  in  Murphy's  "All  in  the  Wrong,"  of 
Sir  Bashful  Constant  in  his  "VW^y  to  Keeji  Him,"  of  Wingate  in  his 
"  Apprentice,"  and  of  Quidnunc  in  his  "  Upholsterer "  j  of  Philip  in 
his  farce  of  "  High  Life  below  Stairs,"  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove  in 
Cumberland's  "Brothers,"  of  Stirling  in  "The  Clandestine  Nlar- 
riage."  The  list  of  Yates's  characters  given  by  Gencsl  numbers 
abput  one  hundred  and  sevenl^-Vive. 


:  EN  U»e  development  of  an  i 

one  or  iwo  chief  aspects  of  such  a  subject  fail  to  be 
considered  by  the  biologist.  Either  the  young  organism  has  been 
converted  directly  into  the  likeness  of  its  parent,  or  it  has  assumed 
the  parental  form  indirectly  and  through  a  series  of  transrurmatLons 
more  or  leas  distinctly  marked.  In  oilier  wonis,  the  young  fonn  has 
emerged  upon  the  stage  of  life  in  the  guise  of  its  parent,  or  it  has 
appeared  tirst  in  a  :ihape  and  under  an  apjicarancc  not  recognisable 
as  belonging  to  the  race  it  has  sprung  from.  Jn  the  latter  case, 
changes  of  greater  or  less  extent  convert  the  young  being  into  the 
likeness  of  its  progenitors  ;  and  when  such  transformations  occur  in 
the  life  history  of  an  animal  or  plant,  it  is  said  to  undergo  "  meta- 
morjihosis."  Every  one,  for  instance,  knows  that  the  butterflies  of 
the  garden  do  not  emerge  from  the  egg  as  mnged  insects,  whilst 
common  information  is  able  to  assert  tliat  they  pass  through  the 
ianat  or  "grub"  stage  and  through  the  </irysa/ts  form  before  becom- 
ing the  perfect  insects.  So,  also,  the  flies  begin  their  life  as  maggots ; 
and  the  bees  and  beetles,  with  other  insects,  exhibit  like  stages  to  the 
butterflies  in  the  course  of  their  development.  Furthermore,  a  frog 
practically  begins  life  as  a  fish,  breathing  first  by  external  and  then 
by  internal  gills.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  limbs  are  developed ; 
the  gills  arc  replaced  by  lungs  ;  the  tail  disappears  ;  an<l  the  tailless 
condition  of  the  frog  race  is  Gnally  assumed  with  its  emergence  upon 
the  land.  Insects  and  frogs — not  to  speak  of  other  animals,  such  aa 
crustaceans,  whose  history  has  been  already  discussed  in  a  previous 
article — are  therefore  said  to  undergo  ''mclamorphosis." 

Sundry  questions  not  unnaturally  i\^c  in  the  mind  winch  atteti' 
lively  considers  such  phcnouicna  In  the  animal  world.  Firstly,  there 
is  tlie  plain  question,  "  Why  do  some  animals  undergo  mclamor- 
phosis and  others  not?"  Then,  secondly,  may  be  asked,  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  metamorphosis?"  or  more  primarily,  "Can  any 
meaning  be  assigned  to  this  process  ?"  As  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  point  out,  such  questions  receive  no  aid  or  snlitfini\  ftom. 
that  philosophy  -which  maintains,  as  an  atude  ol  Utvo 
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that  the  living  belongings  of  this  world  came  forth  fashioned  t^l 
their  excellence — or,  it  may  be  added,  in  aJI   their   frcijucnt  and 
apparent  imperfcciioiw— at  the  behest  of  some  sadden  creative  fi*L 
There  is  no  need  lo  assume  dewlopment  at  all  on  this  hyi»thes*  of 
things,  which  for  the  man  of  science  has  been  shin  long  ago,  ihou^ 
traces  of  its  influence  are  not  unknown  in  regions  renio\-ed  from  the 
active  currents  and  tides  of  culture.    On  the  reverse  ade  of  matterii 
stands  the  theory  broadly  denominated  "  evolution,"  whidi» 
the  promise  of  reading  a  past  and  progressive  history  in  the  deveJ 
racnts  which   pass  in  panoramic  rcvicn-  before   our  eyes    to-day^ 
asserts  that  a  law  of  progress  has  guided  and  sttU  guides  life's 
and  ways.     On  this  theory  tre  can   understand  why  development 
takes  pbce — namely,  because  it  is  a  law  of  life  that  the  progress  and, 
growth  of  the  race  should  be  represented  in,  and  carried  out  throu| 
its  individual  histories.    And  we  can  also  conceive  why  d( 
should  run  in  the  groores  marked  out  so  con^cuously  in  muiy 
histories,  such  as  those  of  insects  and  crustaceans.  This  latter  £kI 
cxplical^e  when  it  is  repeated  that  we  sec  in  an  animal's  early  { 
the  lines  ajid  stages  along  which  the  development  of  its  race 
»ssed.    By  the  very  idea  of  evolution  we  expect  variety  and  change  to 
be  represented  in  the  development  of  U\-ing  beings ;  for  such  change, 
is  tlie  one  great  condition  which  has  made  this  universe  wlui  it  i*.^ 
And  agreeing  as  to  the  main  reasons  for  de\'elopment  and  its  wsyv, 
wc  should  find  little  difliculty  in  comprehending  how  these  wa>-s  and 
paths  have  been  followed.     .A-s  we  have  already  impressed  u|)Od  the 
reader,  the  picture  is  not  always  clearly  limned,  and  its  outlines  ait 
often  meagre  enough.    Still,  what  we  do  see  and  know  uf  its  loan, 
convinces  us  of  the  correctness  of  the  brood  deductions  of  cvalutioa^ 
which  deductions  l>cing  scorned  and  denied,  leave  the  whole  coorvc 
of  nature  a  tissue  of  inexplicable  absurdities. 

In  the  intrscnt  paper,  dealing  witli  the  meanings  of  metamarp2io»^ 
we  intend  to  direct  attention  to  certain  details  which,  for  lack  of  tfoct, 
have  been  omitted  in  ]^n:viuus  articles,  and  which,  dealing  with  nutiea 
of  special  interest  lo  the  student  of  evolution,  may,  logically  eooo^ 
claim  attention  in  a  sejuratc  article.  Sacfa  subjects  a>  the 
nature  of  "mclamorjihosis,"  and^^B|Muirocc««  t»  roodtfted 
foundings  and  otticr  circumstafli^^^^^^H  \ 
histories  wliich  iilu&tmte  vcty^ 
tion,  may  i 
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CJchibiiing  very  marked  and  apparent  change  of  fonii  in  passing  from  Uic 

I  young  to  the  adult  stage— may  be  said  to  undergo  "metamorphosis," 
it  would  be  far  more  logical,  because  more  tnie,  to  assert  that  the 
histories  of  all  living  beings,  without  exception,  ilkistrate  llie  ]jroccss 
in  question.     For  example,  there  is  not,  after  all,  such  an  immense 
difference  between  the  development  of  an  insect  and  that  of  a  fish — 
or,  for  that  matter,  between  that  of  the  frog  and  of  man  himself — when 
the  facts  of  development  are  fairly  faced  and  duly  understood.     No 
animal  or  plant  is  suddenly  transformed  into  the  perfect  likeness  of 
its  parent.     On  the  contniry,  it  li:ia  not  merely  to  grow,  but  it  has  to 
^^  be  formed  from  that  which  is  formless ;  to  become  organised  by  the 
^^development  of  that  which  has  no  structure  at  all;  and  to  advance 
^^  along  lines  of  development  flunng  whic:h  it  successively  assumes  a 
transient  likeness  to  the  forms  of  other  and  lower  beings.     Thus  a 
quadruped,  whilst  imdergoing  developnienl  within  its  parent's  body, 
in  reality  passes  through  as  strange  and  stirthng  a  metamorphosis  as 
docs  a  frog  outside  its  parent's  body,  and  external  to  its  egg  likewise 
A  quadruped  is  really  at  first  like  a  fish  and  reptile.    So  nhke  are  the 
young  of  all  vertebrates  in  their  early  stages,  that  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  any  particular  form  nuy  be  an  impossibility.     "  Metamor- 
phosis "  thus  occurs  in  quadrupeds  as  in  frogs  ;  in  snails  and  oysters  as 
^^In  insects.    The  great  and  prevailbig  difference  simply  exists  in  the 
^■iact  that  the  insect  or  frog  leaves  the  egg  in  an  imperfectly  developed. 
"  condition  and  at  an  early  stage  of  its  career,  passing  the  remainder 

I  of  itsdevelopmentaaan  indcpcndeiitbeing.   In  the  quadruped  or  6sh, 
^K«r  in  the  snail  and  oyster,  on  the  other  liand,  the  young  animal  does 

not  quit  the  parent  body  or  z%%  at  such  an  early  period,  but  remains 

within  its  primitive  shelter  to  undei^o  its  full  development  -  or  at  any 

^H  rate  to  emerge  upon  the  ^vo^ld  of  active  life  tolerably  well  prepared 

^"  for  the  struggle  of  living  and  being.     Even  amongst  the  quadmpeds, 

*as  in  well-nigh  ever)'  other  group  of  animals,  and  as  in  the  plant 
world  likewise,  there  may  be  great  differences  in  the  degree  and 
stage  of  perfection  at  which  the  young  organism  is  ushered  into  active 
or  independent  existence.  No  better  instance  of  this  conld  be  found 
than  in  the  case  of  the  kangaroos  and  their  allies,  in  which,  as  lower 
quadrupeds,  internal  development  ceases  at  a  very 
early  period  compared  with  that  at  which  higher 
quadrupeds  are  bom.     The  newly  bom  youngof  a 

II  kangaroo,  which,  when  full  grown,  stands  6  or  7 
^■feet  high,  measures  about  one  inch  in  length  at 
^^tirth  (Fig.  i),  and  resembles  a  little  red  worm, 

h/Dvcb  more  nearly  than  a  kangaroo.    Ax  Vuv\\  \x  \&  \xaxis.K.«n«&.  ss^ 
I  TV  2 
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gO€s  those  changes  of  forra  we  see  in  the  insect,  and  why  another 
does  not,  are  circumstances— to  come  to  details— depending,  fiistlyjOn 
the  size  of  the  egg  from  which  it  is  developed,  and  concurrently  on 
the  amount  of  nourishment  the  egg  contains ;  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  varying  circumstances  and  surronndings  of  its  life,  as  well  as 
on  the  life  and  history  of  its  race,  as  temporarily  represented  by  its 
piarent.  Thus  a  lat^e-sized  egg,  with  a  big  yolk,  will,  catcris 
paribus^  produce  an  animal  in  a  higher  and  more  perfect  stage  of 
development  than  a  smaU  egg,  In  which  no  provision  cuists  for  the 
EUtriiion  of  the  embryo.  So  much,  indeed,  may  safely  be  predicted 
cf  the  causes  whii  h  retard  or  favour  an  early  escape  from  the  egg. 
Inthelattercasc,  of  course,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  young  will  not 
resemble  the  parent  animal,  and  we  naturally  expect  to  behold 
changes  of  fonn  ot  "  metamorphosis  "  in  its  further  development,  and 
ere  it  attains  to  the  parent  size  and  likeness. 


•?. 


1. 


Fic.  z.    TiiR  Ro<v  1 t..........  ■  iJi.i  nuiiuu-T. 

a,  adult  lurfith ;  >,  younc  »tallc«d  Tivni. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  to  note  an  equally  important  cause  of 
alteration  in  form  which,  acting  subsequently  to  the  escape  of  the 
immature  animal  from  the  egg,  will  direct  its  footsteps  in  different 
channels,  and  clothe  its  form  wiili  varied  guises.  The  surroundings 
of  an  animal's  life  necessarily  affect  that  animal,  and  in  lime  its 
race,  viewing  Individual  and  race  as  consisting  each  of  an  adult 
being  and  beings.  This  much  is  the  plainest  of  plain  tniths. 
But   it   is  equally  tme   that  sunoundings  and  varving  conditions 

life  must  also  affect  the  young  stages  of  animal  existence. 
Even  more  marked  and  powerful  must  be  the  effect  of  outward 
conditions  on  tlie  young  organism,  whose  frame  and  constitution, 
not  yet  fully  fonned,  arc  infinitely  more  plastic  and  facile  than  those 
of  die  adult  All  we  know  of  the  effects  of  environments  on  llvin^^ 
beings  teache;s  us  this  lesson.    We  Itnow  sotati^vtv^i,  cS.  ^t  t:"5AOA' 
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fjWat  and  cold,  of  a  diangc  of  xnedtnm,  and  of  numerous  othc 
circumstances  which  matenaUy  alter  the  development  of  both  aimnslsJ 
Vid  plants.      Natural- history  record";  teem  •w-iih  examples  of  th< 
Gums,     a  young  rosy  feather-star  {Auteaon,  Fig.  3)  may  be  huiHi 
ttirough  its  larval  state,  and  may  be  made  to  gallop  post-haste  tbrmigh^ 
its  **  metamorphoss,"  if  it  be  supplied  with  pure  sea  vaier.     If,  oaj 
the  other  hand,  such  a  larva  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  and  in: 
iirater  not  frequently  changed,  and  consequently  on  a  more  mt 
diftai^',  it  will  delay  in  its  lan'ai  progress.     Its  development  inaf.| 
not  merely  be  greatly  protracted  and  prolonged,  but  it  trill  attain  10 
,  higher  stage  of  indepeitdeni  development  than  before.    So  also  wrihi 
[many  insect  lar\Te,  and  so  with  zooph)'tcs.     The  effects  of  i-aryiog' 
ioonditioDS  on  the  yooi^  and  developing  animal  aic  pbinly  iraceablc; 
It  remains  for  us  to  discover  what  light  such  reflections  throw  an 
■ome  weU-maiked  and  familiar  cases  of  metamorphosis  around  us. 
The  insect  world  teems  n-ith  examples  of  "  mciamoq>hosis "  it  J 

once  striking  and 
interesting.  It  aiso^ 
however,  tUu»lrates 
a  previous  remark, 
that  in  one  and  the 
same  class  ve  nuy 
fmd  great  variatioos 
in  development  ziul 
"  metaiDorphosis.'' 
For  instance,wv  may 
find  no  melamor- 
phosisatallinsome 
insects.  The  Kce, 
the  bird  4icc,  and  the 

from  the  c^  icsemNing  in  every  ica]>ei 
aectsL.    They  simply  cw  orihc  '   ' 
growth,  but  no  change 
So  also  with  many  iit^d^^^^Hv  tank 
^Fig.  3)  is  described  h 
ty  moulting  of  it 
ccr,  not  of  marked 
tare  Kimtt!v  snd  1 
in  in  ii  II 
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^ans  of  the  adult  may  be  witnessed.  A  young  cricket  (Fig.  8) 
becomes  the  adult  very  gradually,  and  the  days  of  its  infancy  are 
not  markedly  separated  from  those  of  its  youth,  nor  are  these  latter 
in  turn  sharply  defined  from  the  period  of  adult  life.  Turning, 
however,  to  actual  details,  we  find  a  butterfly  (Fig.  4),  fly,  and  beetle 
respectively  to  exhibit  the  so-ciUed  "  perfect "  fomi  of  metamorphosis. 
Each  begins  life— that  is,  comes  from  the  egg,  after  the  preliminary 
stages  common  to  all  eggs— .is  a  grub,  caterpillar,  or  ianni  («),  which 
spends  the  first  part  of  its  existence  in  the  guise  of  a  worm, 
,  catinj<  voraciously  and  increasing,  as  a  rule,  many  times  its  original 
PlUe  in  bulk.  Ne.xt  this  voracious  grub  settles  down  and  becomes  the 
(hrysalis  ot  pu/>ii.  Here  <]uie:iCcnLC  is  the  order  of  the  diiy.  Some- 
times within  the  larval  skin^  or  it  may  be  (as  in  butterflies  and  moths) 


h 


Fi<«  4.    U  RT.MiOKrHwis  or  Swau.ow'-tail>io  Bi-TTHirLr. 
II,  Luva  i  t,  chiyiolii ;  e,  I'magu,  or  ptrfcci  inMct. 

li  a  special  case  or  cocoon  (rf),  the  chrysalis  passes  its  existence, 
which,  however  quiet  and  apparently  unimportant,  externally  viewed, 
is  nevertheless  marked  by  a  wonderful  activity  inside.  There  the 
elements  and  nutrient  parts  of  the  larva,  accumulated  during  its 
season  of  epicurean  enjoyment,  may  be  practically  broken  down, 
and  rebuilt  to  form  the  body  of  the  jjerfect  insect,  as  in  some  flies, 
or  more  gradually  changed  into  the  adult  organs,  as  in  the  butterflies, 
s  Sir  John  l.ubbock  succinctly  puts  it,  "the  change  from  the 
caterpillar  to  the  chrysalis,  and  froEn  this  to  the  butterfly,  is  in  reality 
less  rapid  than  might  at  first  sight  be  sup[>osed  ;  the  internal  or^ns 
are  metamorphosed  very  gradually,  and  cvetj,  vVft  ¥,\x&^e\\  M\fti.  •,\x^vk% 


A 
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dui^  in  extcnul  focm  (from  the  ditysalis  to  the  perfect  ioMct) 
I  "¥07  decepcire,  cooststiBg  merely  of  a  throwiDg-ofT  kA  the  outer 
-die  diaving  aside,  as  it  vrere,  of  a  curtain,  and  the  revelation  of  a 
vhkh,  &r  from  bctng  new,  has  been  in  pre|>anitJoD  for  daj 
laometimcs  eren  for  raoodu.* 

In  the  netamorphosis  of  certain  of  the  flies— «£^.  the  flcsh-flies- 

dte  cfannges  are  In  reality  modi  more  svreepiT^  than  in  the  buttetffic 

perhaps  less  appaivol  than   in   these   brilliant   mem); 

the  class,     llie   body  of  the   maggot  or   larval    fly  cootaioi^ 

it  leaves  the  egg,  a  nnmber  of  ciiriou«  rounded  sinictuRS 

umcuh/  dita.    Some  twehne  of  these  are  i^aced  in  the, 

iitsrct's  cbest-TQgioD—foiir  in  each  segment — and  two 

ia  ^  front  pan  of  the  maggot^  body.     No  change 

in  these  discs  duitng  the  caretpinar  or  larval  sbge 

the  %*s  bfe ;  bat  when  the  maggot  encloses  itself  within  the  Usi 

ddnsi  which  scrrcs  k  as  a  chrysalis  case  or  cocoon,  the 

loiaukigo  a  nuuked  dcreSopmeBL    Each  of  the  loirest 

ta  the  insert's  chest  dcrelopa  a  leg  and  half  of  the 

the  body   bearing   the   kg.     The    upper  discs  ^   the   )uittC' 

live  origin  to  the  upper  halves  of  the  segment  and  to  the  «i 

their  repfCMStatives  ;  and  the  two  foremost  discs  are 

the  dcvctopnettl  of  the  be:ul  and  mouth  parts  of  tbe 
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ID  respect  that  many  lower  insects  do  not  undergo  any  metamorphosis 
at  all.  Kven  in  che  corkraich  (I-ij;.  5) — belonging  to  the  Or/hopura, 
or  grasshopper  and  locust  group — an  insect  familiar  enough  lo 
_  warrant  its  special  mention  in  the  present  instance,  the  young  possess 
eyes,  feelers,  jaws,  and  legs  before  they  are  halclied.  They  further  leave 
the  egg  as  minute  but  active  insects,  whose  organs  are  really  moulded 
upon  the  type  of  those  which  the  perfect  cockroach  possesses.  The 
young  insect  then  undergoes  seven  moultings  or  changes  of  skin.  Its 
first  moult  occurs  when  it  leaves  the  egg,  and  its  second  takes  place 
about  a  month  aftetHUids.  This  second  mouli  being  performed,  no 
further  shedding  of  skin  takes  place  until  a  year  afterwards  ;  and  as 
but  an  annual  moult  sulwequently  occurs,  the  insect  does  not  attain 
maturity  till  its  fifth  summer.  Thus,  in  the  cockroach,  "  metamor- 
phosis," in  the  scnsL*  in  which  that  term  is  used  as  regards  ibe 
butterfly,  docs  not  occur  at  all.  The  male  insect,  il  is  true,  develops 
wings  at  a  latt;  stage  of  development,  but  there  is  no  chrysalts-siage 
and  no  quiescence,  as  in  the  butterfly  or  beetle. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  arc  the  differences  Iwtween  the 
met.imorphoses  of  insects  to  be  accounted  for?  On  the  theorj- that  the 
development  of  the  individual  recapitulates  the  evolution  of  the  race, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the  flicis  and  difTcrcnccs  of  mctamor[>hosis  in 
insectsseem  to  present  ver)' grave  difficulties?  There  is  not  that  general 
likeness  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  young  of  different  crustaceans,  nor 
the  similarity  in  development  witnessed  In  ihecchinodcrms  or  stailish 
group.  'I'hese  apparent  difficulties,  however,  become  greatly  lessened, 
or  may  disappear  entirely,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  already  insisted 
on,  that  as  adult  animals  vary  and  alter,  and  so  evolve  new  species, 
so  the  yoimg  and  developing  forms  are  even  more  subject  to  modiii- 
cation  whilst  in  the  process  of  growth.  In  other  words,  let  us  clearly 
understand  that  the  changes  an  animal  or  |>lant  may  undergo  are  two 
in  number.  Firstly,  there  are  devehpmeniat  changes,  or  those  we  have 
been  tracing  in  previous  papers,  which  belong  to  the  animal  as  part 
of  its  inheritance,  and  which  cause  it  to  travel  along  the  line  of  its 
ancestry  towards  the  likeness  of  its  parent.  Then  there  arc,  secondly, 
changes  which  must  be  named  adaptive-,  which  arise  from  the  rpcra- 
tion  of  surrounding  circumstances — heat,  cold,  food,  &'c. — and  from 
the  action  upon  the  linng  being  of  external  forces.  'Ihese  latter  are 
changes  "adapting"  it  to.  it  may  be,  new  ways  and  walks  of  life, 
differing  from  tliose  of  its  parents  and  ancestors,  and  remodelling  its 
frame  in  a  novel  guise.  The  young  insect,  in  truth,  may  be  described 
as  living  between  two  sets  of  forces  or  conditions.  One  set  may  be 
named  "cemripeia),"  or  centre-seeking,  toi  waaV  ti^  a.  w^wtL  ^tsKwj- 
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^M  tire  tcnn.  These  are  derelopmettttl  cfaaoBes  wuch  tie  tf  to  tts 
B  tTpc  and  which  cause  it  to  travel  along  the  beuea  track  of  its  net. 
1'faco  there  axe  the  *'  cenCriTugal  "  or  ada{itive  foFces  whicJb  tcod  lo 
nuke  its  development  erratic,  which  waj  caase  it  to  fly  off  at  a 
tangent,  su  to  speak,  from  its  Dorroal  vaj  of  growth,  and  which 
necenarily  caaie  it  lo  differ  materially  from  its  trpe  and  race  Sirs 
Danrin,  in  speaking  of  development  at  Large  :  "  Maojr  insects,  and 
especially  certain  crustaceans,  show  us  what  vooderful  changes  of 
structure  can  be  effected  during  dcrdopcDcnL*  A  little  later  be 
proceeds  to  remark  that,  wbilst  stroilar  organs  in  the  jronng  of  diflcrott 
animals  "often  have  no  direct  relation  to  ihcir  conditions  of  exist> 
encc  "  {f.g.  the  gill  ardics  of  a  quadruped,  a  bird,  a  firog.  and  a  fish)^ 
the  case  is  "  different  when  an  animal,  during  any  part  of  its  emfary- 
onic  career,  is  active  and  lias  to  provide  for  itself.  The  period  of 
activity,"  says  Darwin,  "  may  come  on  earlier  or  later  in  life  ;  but 
whenc\'cr  it  coracs  on,  the  adaptation  of  the  br^'a  to  its  cnnditioos 
of  life  is  just  as  perfect  and  as  beautiful  as  in  the  adult  animal  In 
how  important  a  manner  this  has  acted,  has  recently  been  well  shown 
by  Sir  J.  I^bbock  in  his  remarks  on  the  close  similarity  of  the  larvae 
of  some  insects  belonging  to  very  different  oncers,  and  on  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  lar\-x  of  other  insects  within  the  same  order, 
according  to  iheir  habits  of  life.  Owing  to  such  adaptations," 
continues  Mr.  Danvin,  "  the  similarity  of  the  hr\a:  of  allied  oninuls 
is  sometimes  greatly  obscured,  esj^ecially  when  there  is  a  division  of 
labour  during  the  different  stages  of  development,  as  when  the  same 
larva  lias  during  one  stage  to  search  for  food  and  during  another 
stage  has  lo  search  for  a  place  of  attachment.  Cases  can  even  bo 
given  of  the  larv;e  of  allied  species,  or  groups  of  species,  differing 

I  more  from  each  other  than  do  llic  adults." 
Now,  these  are  weighty  words,  because  they  sum  up  the  reasons 
why,  admitting  a  general  similarity  of  early  development  in  inst.*t:ts, 
we  should  find  so  much  variety  in  ihc  later  development  we  name 
"  mctamor[ihosis."  They  direct  our  attention  lo  the  fact  that  adult 
life  is  not  the  only  period  when  changes  in  the  constitution  and  form 
of  the  living  being  occur ;  and  they  emphasise  very  clearly  the 
further  fact  that  to  changes  occurring  in  the  young  stages  of  on 
auimii  are  due  many  of  ihe  mobt  characteristic  and  curious  details 
of  animal  form  and  growth.  If  we  wish  for  examples  of  unlike  larva: 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  same  order,  wc  may  find  any  number  of  such 
insuuices  amongst  the  beetles.    Some  beetle  larviu  .ire  footless  grubs ; 

L others  are  well  provided  with  legs ;  some  have  feelers,  others  want 
feelers;  and  variations  In  (oim  tuc  Ncry  TOuw<nQ>a  ^nlleftd.    Or 
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among  the  Neuraptera^  an  order  including  the  dragon-flies  (Fig.  6), 
day  Hies,  white  aiits  or  termites,  and  a  host  of  other  insects,  the 
larvx  differ  some^vhat ;  but  the  pupae  or  chrysalides  are  exceedingly 
varied,  some  being  quiescent,  others  active,  aod  others  again 
being  at  first  motion- 
less and  afterwards 
movinj;  about.  It  is 
not  diflicult^  moreover, 
to  show  how  ver}'p(r 
fcclly adapted  to  varit:il 
ways  of  life  dilTerent 
larvx  have  become. 
The  worm  like  form  of 
those  larvae  which  live 
parasitically  in  the  inte- 
rior of  other  animals,  or 
in  plants,  may  attract 
our  notice  as  an  adap- 
tivefeattire.  i^ucli  forms 
are  well  represented  in 
the  young  of  the  bot- 
flies, which  imss  their 
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existence  cither  wiihin  the  digestive  system  of  the  horse  or  wilhin 
the  tumours  they  form  on  the  backs  of  callle.  Witness,  on  the 
^hl^cr  hand,  the  strong-jawed,  wcak-Ieggcd  larva;  which  burrow  in 
wood ;  or  the  wclI-devcJopcd  legs  of  those  whicii  feed  on  leaves  or 
have  to  forage  for  animal  matter.  Compare  with  these  features, 
again,  the  degradation  and  modification  causing  those  larvK  which 
are  fed  by  parents  or  "  nurses  "  {e.q.  young  ants  and  bees)  in  the 
cells  of  their  hives,  (0  become  fleshy,  footless,  inactive  gnibs;  whilst, 
as  a  feature  of  highest  interest,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  bee  grubs  do 
possess  at  one  period  of  developinenl  rudiments  of  legs,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  disappear.  The  fact,  as  Sir  J.  Lubboik  remarks,  *'  seems 
10  show,  not,  indeed,  that  tl;e  larvK  of  bees  were  ever  hexapod  (or  six- 
l^lgcd),  but  t]iat  bees  arc  descended  frum  ancestors  whidi  had 
hexaiKxl  larvfc,  and  that  the  present  apod  (or  footless)  condition  of 
these  larva;  is  not  original,  but  results  from  their  mode  of  life,"  The 
changes  nhidi  have  converted  bee  larva:  into  footless  grubs  are,  in 
oilier  words,  not  developmental,  but  adaptive. 

»,  To  follow  out  in  detail  the  full  history  of  insect  metamorphosis 
B'ould  be  a  task  lying  far  beyond  the  scojk:  or  limits  of  the  picscnt 
paper,  in  which  other  details  of  varied  dwcVo^^^'^'^^'^'^^'^^'^'***^^* 
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noted.  The  key-note  of  melaraorphosis,  and  its  explanation,  is 
struck  when  the  great  fact  of  modification  of  the  young,  as  well  as  of 
the  adult,  becomes  patent  to  us.  Anything  which  may  be  said 
further  regarding  metamorphosis  is  in  reality  an  enlargement  and 
illustration  of  this  thought.  But  we  may,  nevertheless,  glance  briefly 
at  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  the  history  of  insects  by  way 
of  rendering  dear  the  probable  lines  along  which  the  production  and 
evolution  of  metamorphosis  has  taken  place.  We  have  seen  that  the 
changes  in  form  which  an  insect  undergoes  have  reference,  not  so 
much  to  its  future  form  or  adult  state,  as  to  its  n-ants  and  to  the 
exigencies  of  its  life  when  undergoing  development ;  and  we  have 
noted  likewise  that  the  insect,  like  every  other  animal,  is  developed 
and  exists  between  two  sets  of  conditions— namely,  those  whith 
tend  to  keep  it  in  its  ancestral  groovy  and  those  which  tend  lo  alter 
its  constitution  through  tlic  influence  of  new  surroundings.  Insects 
arc  known,  further,  lo  pass  through  every  gradation  of  development 
from  slight  clungc,  limited  to  the  moulting  of  the  skin,  to  that  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  dissolution  of  the  larval  liody  and  the  rebuilding 
of  its  frame  to  form  the  adult.  Is  there  any  information  at  hand, 
it  may  next  he  askrd,  which  alTords  us  any  clue  as  to  the  original 
stock  from  which  the  insect  type,  in  all  its  fulness  and  variety  of  foini, 
has  been  derived  ?  Assuming  it  to  be  a  probable  and  consistent 
view  of  the  ca^ie  that  the  mere  metamorphosis  of  insects  is  a  matter 
which,  as  already  expluLncd,  is  adaptive  and  secondary  rather  than 
original,  what  of  the  parent  stock?  and  what  docs  the  study  of  meta- 
morphosis, closely  viewed,  leach  us  concerning  lliat  root  form?  How 
is  it,  we  may  lawfully  enquire,  that  such  characteristic  features  of  an 
insect  as  its  wings  and  its  mouth-parts  were  evolved  ? 

It  may  facilitate  our  comprehension  of  these  matters  if  we  firstly 
begin  with  wings  and  mouth,  and  finally  direct  attention  to  the  probable 
origin  of  insects  as  a  whole.  There  are  two  main  types  of  mouth  in 
insects — one  illustrated  by  the  butterflies  and  moihs,  in  which  all  the 
organs  are  modified  to  se^^•e  as  a  suctorial  apparatus  for  drinking  up 
the  nectar  of  flowers ;  and  the  other,  typically  rq)resented  in  the 
beetles,  where  wc  find  a  high  development  of  jaws  adapted  for  masti- 
cation and  prehension.  Intermediate  between  the  suctorial  and  the 
biting  mouth,  we  find  that  of  the  bees  and  wasps,  where  jaws  coexist 
with  a  tongue  or  proboscis.  It  maybe  said,  however,  that  there  is  but 
one  type  of  insect  mouth,  all  the  funns  of  this  apparatus  being  merely 
modifications  of  (he  one  type  form.  Very  curious,  however,  arc  some 
of  the  changes  which  the  mouth-i>arts  undergo  in  the  course  of  their 
deveJopment.    For  cxampW,  a  caXMyWXM  Xyi^-wi  VS-a  *»  *  bUin^ 
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insect,  and  is  provided  with  powerful  jaws— a,  fact  which  its  ravages 
on  leaves  fully  cndorae.  UUiinately,  as  the  butterfly,  its  mouth  is 
wholly  suctorial,  its  chief  organ  being  the  long  anUia,  or  proboids^ 
used  for  drinking  up  the  flower  juices,  and  in  reality  corresponding 
with  the  second  pair  of  jaws  in  a  beetle.  There  is  a  clear  aid  to  our 
thoughts  on  this  matter  when  we  discover  that  the  varied  mouths  of 
insects  are  thus  all  reaily  built  up  on  one  type.  Our  difficulty,  Uiere- 
fore,  is  not  that  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  new  structures,  so  much 
as  that  of  saying  how  one  phase  of  an  orgnn  becomes  modelled  to  fonn 
another  phase  of  the  same  type.  An  acquaintance  with  llie  broad 
facts  of  natural- history  study  reveals  modifications  quite  as  wonderful 
in  other  groups  of  living  beings.  It  is  even  more  curious  to  fmd  the 
ann  of  man,  the  wing  of  tlie  bird,  the  fore  leg  of  the  horse,  and  the 
wing  of  the  bat  built  up  on  the  same  type,  than  to  discover  a  change 
of  type  in  one  and  the  same  insect's  month  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment If  we  go  back  to  insects  in  which  the  mouth-parts  are  simple 
and  possess  jaws  of  elementary  pattern,  we  may  as  readily  conceive 
of  these  jaws  becoming  altered  to  form  suctorial  organs,  as  of  the 
same  type  of  limb  being  modified  in  one  case  to  walk  and  in  another 
to  fly.  The  alteration  of  ways  of  life  and  living,  and  changes  in  food, 
would  be  sufficient  causes  for  the  modification  which,  proceeding 
slowly  and  gradually,  would  in  time  become  natunilly  repeated  in  the 
life  history  of  the  race.  Or,  further,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  suggests, 
the  young  insect  might  have  access  to,  or  even  be  compelled  to  eat, 
different  kinds  of  food  at  diflerent  periods  of  its  existence.  Every 
variation  of  mouth  has  a  reference,  like  the  form  of  larva,  to  the  life 
and  food  of  its  possessor.  Is  there,  after  all,  any  great  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  the  varying  forces  and  conditions  which  include  in 
iheir  work  the  production  of  very  different  larvaj  in  even  a  single 
group  of  insects,  should  have  likewise  altered  and  transformed  the 
mouth-parts  of  these  animals?  In  truth,  alteration  of  mouth  is 
simply  a  pari  of  a  transformation  which  becomes  the  more  wonderful 
as  our  view  of  its  scope  enlarges.  Nor  does  the  consideration  of  the 
origin  of  the  insect  mouth  fail  to  lead  us  incidentally  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  pu^w  or  chrysalis  stage.  *'  Granting,  then,"  says  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  speaking  of  the  modification  of  the  biting  to  form 
the  suctorial  mouth,  "  the  transition  from  the  one  condition  to  the 
otJier,  this  would  no  doubt  take  place  contemporaneously  with  a 
change  of  skin.  At  such  times  we  know  that,  even  when  there  is  no 
change  in  form,  the  softness  of  the  organs  temporarily  precludes  the 
insect  from  feeding  for  a  time,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  catct- 
If,  however,  any  considerate  cWtvgi  -^Wi  tN'^^^^^  "Cws* 
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period  of  Easting  mnst  be  prolonged,  .md  would  lead  to  the  existcflrt 
of  a  third  condition,  that  of  the  papa,  mtenncduUc  between  the  other 
two*  Since  the  acquisition  of  wings  is  a  more  conspicuous  change 
than  any  rebring  to  the  month,  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  it  the 

existence  of  a  pupa  state  ;  bin 
the  case  of  the  Orthopten 
(cricket,  Fiff.  8,  orgrasahoppm, 
Fig.  7,  Src)  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  development  of  «ii^ 
is  perfectly  compatible  with 
permanent  activity  ;  the  neces- 
sity for  prolonged  rest  is  in 
reality  much  more  intim-iteljr 
connected  n-ith  the  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  mouth,  although  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  this 
is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  legs  and  in  tlie  internal  organisft- 
tic»i."     The  same  authority  expresses  the  opinion  that,  whilst  the 

bitiqg  mouth  can  be 
modified  to  form  the  suc- 
torial— acliangeiv'itness- 
ed  in  every  developing 
moth  and  butterfly— the 
originally  biting  mouth 
of  tlic  beetle  could  not 
have*  bccndirectlymodi- 
ficd, contrariwise,  to  form 
a  sucking  apparatus, "  be- 
cause the  intermediate 
stages  would  necessarily 
be  injurious."  Mow 
probable  is  it  that  both 
types  have  sprung  from 
some  more  prjmaryforoi 
of  mouth,  which,  partak- 
ing of  the  character  of  neither,  has  been  therefore  capable  of  modifica- 
tion in  either  direction,  "  by  gradual  change,  without  loss  of  utility." 
That  such  a  form  of  mouth,  united  to  a  body  of  equally  convenient 
primiii  veil  ess,  is  to  be  found  still  represented  in  the  ranks  of  livi 
insects,  we  shall  shortly  discover.  Meanwhile  the  question  of  wi 
awaits  a  brief  notice. 

The  nature  of  an  insect's  wing,  discussed  in  reply  to  the  questtoV 
"  HTia  I  is  it  ?  "  throws  some  \\a>'vv.  o\\  \\\c  (\Mift\wc\  "a^  Vv*  w^ex*.   '\V«. 
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jihysioJogy  or  use  of  a  wing  is,  of  counc,  to  serve  as  an  organ  of 
flight.  But  the  use  or  function  of  an  organ  may  be,  and  often  is,  a 
secondary  and  adaptive  matter,  and  may  be  very  far  from  revealing 
tbe  originai  condition  of  the  structure  in  question.  Authority  in 
matters  entomological  assures  us  that  the  wings,  as  appendages  of 
the  insect's  body,  are  in  reality  parts  of  the  animal's  breathing 
system.  They  contain  branches  of  the  breathing  tubes,  and  ex|J3n- 
sions  of  the  blood-vessels 
likewise.  "Hence,"  says 
Packard,  "the  aeration  of 
the  blood  is  carried  on  iii 
Iht;  wings,  and  thus  tliey 
serve  the  double  purpose  of 
lungs  and  organs  of  flight." 
But  we  must  note  that  many 
insects  arc  absolutely  wing- 
less. The  lice,  spring-tails, 
fleas,  and  even  the  plant 
lice  (Fig.  9)  and  neuter 
ants  (Fig.  lo,  c\  belonging 

to  winged  groups,  are  destitute  of  these  oi^ans.  No  doubt  the 
wingless  condition  in  the  latter  cases  is  to  be  explained  on  the  theory 
of  disuse  causing 
the  disappear- 
ance of  these  or- 
gans. But  the 
most  primitive 
insects  are  with* 
out  wings,  and 
we  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably 
conclude  tliat 
ivings  are  not 
original  belong- 
ings but  late  de- 
velopments of  the  race.  I-'urtherraore,  many  insects  of  relatively  high 
rank,  such  as  the  crickets,  grasshoppers,  &c.,  quit  the  egg  without 
wings,  and  this  although  they  are  extremely  active  in  every  respect.  A 
wingless  state  is  on  all  grounds,  including  the  evidence  of  develop- 
ment, to  be  regarded  as  the  original  condition  of  the  insect  class.  We 
have  seen  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  thcwm^^MA 
thebreath/n^of  insects.    Of  the  two  tancl\ous,\«tMicCYCv^\%,Q^  wsa'^. 


ric.  to.     Red  Akt^ 
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Aedia  AiB-fcUs  of  ihe  vater-Iinng 
BD  OBC  lo-fbf  -  tfau  is,  «s  pfimitivc 
AdapQtd  for 
«ir  feom  vater  (Fig. 
Oaestngnkr  little  water 
Urvx,  tha  of  Ob^«ta 
i^«-  3)»ODCof  tbe.^^ 
iwMlr  or  ''dsy-fliev* 
possesses  side  expamioDS 
for  brettthing,  vhidi  are 
Boved  by  tuusdes,  as  are 
tbe  «u^ ;  and  from  what 
is  kcowD  of  othc-r  insect 
lams  inhabiting  water, 
it  seems  highly  probable 
that  a  pair  of  these  Sat 
"gills  "  to  each  joint  of  lh< 
Iwdy  (Fig.  1 1)  may  ha« 
originally  been  devel- 
oped. The  next  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  the  wing 
from  this  side  gill — with. 
ID  which,  be  it  noted,  the 
A.  I^rf*M«««-n.r«T;M-«  of  c*,««,4^  breathing  lubes  branch 
out—would  consist  in  these  ''gills"  being  employed  as  agents  of 
aquatic  flight— that  is,  flight  under  the  water.  In  time,  the  hinder  gilb 
would  alone  be  devoted  to  breathing,  whilst  those  of  the  middle  of  the 
body,  being  the  most  adranUgeously  placed  for  locomotion,  would 
become  the  wings.  Probably  the  first  insect  wings  were  used  to 
propel  their  possessors  under  tt-aler.  Such  a  stale  of  matters  is  now 
seen  in  Polyncma  natans{y'\g.  12),  which  Sir  John  I.ubbock  discovered 
in  i86j.  Thereafter,  to  movements  underwater  would  succeed  move- 
ments on  the  surface,  and  as  the  muscular  developments  progressed,  the 
beginnings  of  aerial  flight  would  be  simply  a  matter  of  time.  The  tale 
acquirement  of  wings  in  the  developing  insect  of  to-day  is  thus  a  fact 
not  nir/iout  its  due  signvficancc   Suth  axv  «v(sia  c\w.x\«i  «vq\i%K  iliows 
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us,  lirttTj^ifiat  flight  was  a  power  superadded  to  insect  locomotion 
long  after  the  evolution  of  the  race  from  some  primitive  wingless 
type ;  and  secondly,  that  wing-power  was  evolved  through  the  in- 
termediate stage  of  gills  still  represented  in  the  water-living  lan,'ae 
(Fig.  1 1 )  of  our  day-flies  and  their  near  kith  and  kin. 

As  Gegenbaur  remarks,  the  wings  correspond  in  nature  with  the 
[ill-processes  just  described,  "  for  they  do  not 
only  agree  with  them  In  origin,  but  also  in  their 
connection  with  the  body  and  structure."  '*It  is 
quite  clear,"  the  same  authority  continues,  "tliat 
we  must  suppose  that  the  wings  did  not  ari^e  as 
such,  hut  were  dcvclopt-d  from  oi^ans  which  had 
another  function,  such  as  the  tracheal  gills ;  I 
mean  to  say  that  such  a  supposition  is  necessary, 
for  we  cannot  imagine  tliat  the  wings  functioned 
(or  acted)  as  such  in  the  lower  stages  of  their 
development,  and  that  they  could  have  been 
developed  by  having  such  a  function." 

That  this  speculation  is  a  highly  probable  one 
is  proved  by  the  curious    fact    that    one  insect 
{Pteronarcys  rexaih)  belonging  to  the  Ortho]itcia, 
inhabiting    damp  places,   retains    its   gill-bearing 
orpans  throughout   life.     The  mere  possibility  of  „ 
the  aquatic  origin  of  msects  is  lliercfore  placed        «,  amenn*: 
beyond  doubt  by  such  an  observation,  whilst  the   ./.  mdimem* cfkjfc 
fact  that  PUromircys  belongs  to  the  ancient  order  Orthoptcra,  shows 
its  alliance  with  a  primitive  type  of  the  insect  class. 
\      The  consideration  uf  tl:c  ]jrobab!c  original  or  ty{>c  form  of  the  insect 
class  now  demands  aitenticn.    The  tyro  in  natural  history  knows  that 
insects,  along  with  spiders  and  scorpions,  centipedes  and  crustaceans, 
form  a  great  division  of  the  animal  world,  to  which  ihc  name  of  Artkro- 
^Wa("  jointed-legged"  animals)  is  given.  The  latter  group  in  its  turn 
forms  a  division  of  the  great  Articulate  type,  of  which  group  the 
possession  of  a  jointed  body  (seen  equally  well  in  the  insect's  body, 
in  the  centipede's  frame,  or  in  the  lobster's  tail)  is  a  chief  characteristic. 
Now,  the  origin  of  the  Arthroiioda  from  some  lower  and  worm-like 
stock  is  not  a  matter  which  involves  any  ver>*  great  draiiglit  upon  the 
speculative  faculty.      I*'rom  some  such  stock  the  tribes  of  spiders, 
insects,  crustaceans,  and  centipedes  have  probably  originated.    Each 
L  class  has  passed  in  due  time  towards  some  more  specialised  and  more 
'  distinctive  root-form,  from  which  further  development  would  evoW«. 
in  full  the  variei^*  we  find  in  these  groups  \o-iia^.    \^«.\va.\t  *«^3V!flR.5i. 
vou  ccL.    yo.  1805.  Q  Q 
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in  anolh^r  paper  ihe  lutore  of  the  fom  vhich  has  pcolnbly 

its  evolution  and  development  given  origin  lo  the  crustacean 
tegioas.    This  fomi  is  the  NaupUus^  which,  in  the  d 

htghest  and  lowest  crustaceans  alike,  reappears  as  the  root 
stock  of  the  class,  and  whose  moditications  form  the  puzzWs  of  the 
)hical  naturalist  of  modern  times.     Now,  what  is  so  clear  in 

:  case  of  the  Cruiktacea  is  well-nigh  as  patent  in  the  history  of  uuects. 
Wc  certainly  do  possess  in  existing  groups  of  insects  forms  which  appear 
>  A1I6I  the  conditions  incidental  to  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  gene- 
type  from  which  insect  evolution  may  have  taken  place.  Such 
groups  arc  those  known  as  the  Thysaaumy  or  "  tuft-tailed  "  insects, 
and  the  CaAStm^mEj  of  Lubbodc,  both  of  which  orders  may  be  foond 
on  examinfttion  to  present  us  with  the  natural  root  stock  of  higfaer 
insects.  A  brief  enquiry  into  the  characters  of  these  latter  insects 
Diay  appropriately  bring  this  paper  to  a  close. 

Huxley,  in  a  recent  manual  of  com|>arative  anatomy,  speaks  of  the 
cockroach  as  an  "insect  without  metamorphosis" — a  fact  already 
noticed— and  rcnwrks  upon  the  obvious  difference  which  ciiils 
between  such  a  form  as  a  butterfly,  witli  its  resting  chr}-salis«  and  tlie 
lyoung  cockroach,  active  throughout  its  whole  development  "It  is 
ob\nou8,"  continues  Huxley,  *'that  a  metamorphosis  in  this  sense  {t^. 
the  butterfly  or  moth)  is  a  secomlary  complication  superinduced  upon 
the  direct  and  gradual  process  of  development  exhibited  by  such  insects 
as  the  cockroach  ( Tig.  5)."  It  is  also  bid  down  as  an  axiom  of  zoology 
that  inucts  which,  like  butterflies,  undergo  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis (Fig.  4)  arc  more  differentiated  and  better  specialised — in  a 
word,  are  the  products  of  j  higher  phase  of  evolution — than  those 
which  undergo  no  u)elaiD0ri>h05is.  So  also  we  arc  duly  warned 
that  insects  "  which  never  possess  wings  are  less  differentiated  ot 
more  embr)'onic  than  those  which  are  winged.  And,  finally,  insects 
with  the  parts  of  the  mouth  in  the  condition  of  ordiiLory  gnathites 
(or  jaws)  are  less  differentiated  than  lliusc  in  which  such  gnathites 
arc  changed  in  fonn  and  function  or  become  confluenL"  Now,  on 
this  view  of  matters,  a  butterfly  is  bound  to  be  regarded,  as  we 
have  seen  on  the  grounds  of  its  development,  as  a  highly  modified 
insect,  far  removed  from  the  jMimitive  type.  On  the  other  liand, 
"  the  insects  which  in  this  view  of  their  morphological  relatives 
occupy  the  lowest  position  in  the  group,  arc  the  Colicmbola  ud 
Thysanura."  To  these  wc  may  add  the  true  lice  and  bird  Ike 
(Mallophaga),  because  these  also  undergo  no  metamoqihosis  and 
possess  no  wings. 

U'hat,  then,  arc  the&«  CoUcmboViL  and  Th^'sanurOt  in  whose 
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personnel  and  development  we  may  cKpecl  to  find  the  primitive  (orm 
of  the  insect  t)'pe  ?  The  Thys.imir.t,  of  which  the  Lepisma  and 
Cam/a,/£a  {Fig.  13)  are  good  examples,  are  small  insects,  living  in 
dark  situations,  snch  as  amongst  damp  moss  and  under  stones. 
The  body  is  either  Iwiry  or  (as  in 
J^pisma)  covered  with  minute  scales, 
which  constitute  objects  used  for  testing 
the  defining  powers  of  microscopes. 
On  the  whole,  the  Thysannra  very 
closely  resemble  the  young  of  the 
kroach.  I'he  tail  or  abdomen  is 
composed  of  some  ten  segments,  and 
bears  paired  appendages,  from  seven 
;o  nine  in  number.  'I'hey  possess 
tveathing  lubes,  but,  as  already  re- 
marked, want  wings  and  exhibit  no 
metamorphosis.  The  Collcmbola  differ 
from  the  preceding  group  in  possessing 
a  tail  consisting  of  six  joints  only,  and 
a  curious  tube  or  sucker,  by  the  viscid 
secretion  of  which  they  attach  thcm- 
Belvcs  lo  fixed  objects.  Their  popular 
name  of  "  spring -tails,"  derived  from 
the  presence  of  appendages  formed  on  a  "spring  and  catch"  principle, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  take  leaps  of  considerable 
extent,  indicates  another  peculiarity  of  the  group.  Only  in  one  genus 
of  the  Collcmbola,  likewise,  are  breathing  tubes  found.  The  jaws  or 
"  gnalhites  ''  in  Campodea  and  the  Collcmbola  are  not  very  markedly 
developed.  As  Sir  J.  Lubbock  remarks,  the  jaws  "are  far  from 
strong,  but  still  have  some  freedom  of  motion,  and  ran  be  used  for 
biting  and  chewing  soft  substances."  Of  these  lower  insects,  the 
mis  CampoHia  fFig.  13,  R)  is  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch 
it  seems  to  combine  in  its  person  all  the  primitive  characters 
which  give  to  its  neighbours  their  extreme  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
naturalists.  Campodea,  which  occurs  in  loose  damp  earth,  has  an 
elongated  cylindrical  body,  long  and  many-jointed  antennae,  with 
paired  appendages  on  the  fifst  seven  joints  of  its  tail,  and  long  tail- 
appendages  likewise.  Now,  if  we  compare  (he  young  or  larva  of 
Campodea  (Fig.  13,  A)  with  the  adult  (B),  we  find  little  cr  no  difliercucc 
save  in  size.  Its  whole  organisation  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  young 
stage  in  such  insects  as  the  cockroaches  and  other  Onhoptcra 
(Figs.  5,  8);  wjjjlst  (here  are  larva  in  olW  ^wu^*  qI  \^«f:X"i  ^«v. 
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which  Campodca  and  its  neighbours  bear  a  clo<;e  reseinbhnce. 
Furlbcnnore,  the  lan-a  (Fig.  3,  A)  of  ibe  day-Ry  (Oi/<:^'<T«),  which 
possesses  the  gill  appendages  already  referreH  to,  is  exceedingly  hke 
this  Campodca,  whose  momh-parts  appear  ef^ually  r.ipable  of  further 
development  to  form  the  jaivs  of  the  beetle,  or  of  modificati 
become  the  suctorial  apparatus  of  the  butterfly. 

Thus,  on  all  the  grounds  on  which  it  Is  possible  or  necessary 
look  for  resemblances  between  Campodea  and  the  young  of  higher 
insects,  such  likenesses  are  discoverable.  And  the  conclusion  ts 
thus  rendcicd  highly  probable  that  existing  insects  have  been 
evolved  from  an  ancient  Campodea-lilce  slock — that  is,  from  an 
animal  form  with  a  jointed  body,  three  pairs  of  legs,  weak  mouth- 
parts,  one  pair  of  feelers,  and  a  tail  provided  with  jointed  appendages. 
Hence  a  mental  forecast  is  prepared  to  see  this  Campodca  form 
developing  in  one  direction,  tlirougli  an  insect  like  the  young  Chloeoa 
(Fig.  3,  A),  or  the  water- larva;  (Fig.  u)  already  described,  with 
their  side  "gills,"  into  winged  and  higher  races;  or  in  another 
direction,  and  through  less  modification  perhaps,  we  may  in  our 
"mind's  eye ■' behold  Campodca  growing  in  liiiic  into 
the  stock  whence  the  OrtkopUra — our  existing  crlcketi 
(Fig.  8),  grasshop[iers  {Fig.  7),  and  locusts — themselves 
a  iirimitivc  group  of  insects,  have  sprung.  And  back- 
irards,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  srale,  retrograding  frora 
Campodca,  ive  may  even  conceive  of  the  stock  frora 
wliich  that  insect  itself  has  sprung.  Campodca  within 
the  egg  must  pass  through  the  stages  common  to  all 
animals  at  a  like  stage  of  development.  There  is  a 
stage  in  the  arthropod  type  when  the  young  of  the  insect 
or  crustacean  is  little  else  than  a  footless,  iin|>erfectl]r 
[^  developed  worm.  'I'here  is  even  a  worm-like  law 
of  an  insect  allied  to  the  gnats,  which  conespondi 
to  such  a  description ;  and  stich  low  tnsect-larvx 
become  in  turn  obviously  related  in  form  to  certain 
low  creatures  allied  to  the  worm  kith  and  kin.  One  of 
these  low  forms  {fJtufia)  is  depicted  in  Fig.  14. 
'I'his  legless  org.inism  is  related  to  the  wcll-knowa 
*'  BcaT-animalrulcs,"and  Rotifers,  or  Wheel- animalcules. 
tio- 1*.  Li»m*.  jjgj^^.g  resemble  those  of  the  lar\-al  flies;  ithasaringcd 
body,  and  in  other  respects  exhibits  a  close  likeness  to  the  young  of 
many  insects.  Possibly,  therefore,  in  some  sucli  primitive  root, 
comniou  to  a  w\io\e  ^\o^^.  ot  Mtt\t\i\s,  we  may  find  the  dim,  ill-defined 
lUrtiog-polDt  v-hci^cc,  \tii  t^  Ca-tft^^txi.^  'Cat  to&^Ow  >a5s«a,  We 
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:o  the  brilliance  and  aerial  grace  which  mark  their  ranks 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable,  at  the  close  of  our  investigation 
into  insect  history,  to  remind  ourselves  of  tlic  great  problem  which 
their  development  has  lent  its  aid  in  part  to  solve.  At  the  risk  of 
apparently  unnecessary  repetition,  let  us  keep  in  view  that  every 
such  histor)',  however  its  individual  terms  are  to  be  accounted 
for,  forms  a  link  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  demonstrating 
ihe  great  law  of  evolution,  modification,  and  adaptation  as  iht 
true  method  whereby  Nature  has  wrought  out  the  endless  variety  of 
the  children  of  life.  Especially  useful  and  important,  moreover, 
is  the  history  of  the  insect  as  illustrating  the  changes  whidi  the 
adaptation  and  modification  of  the  young  form  may  effect  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  species.  So  far  from  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  being  a  stage  in 
the  ancestry  of  the  insects,  we  have  seen  llial  it  represents  merely  a 
secondary  and  acquired  phase  of  their  development.      As  Fritz 

iiller  has  succinctly  formnlaled  it,  "the  historical  record  pre- 
served in  developmental  history  is  gradually  effaced  as  the 
development  strikes  into  a  constantly  straigliler  course  from  the 
egg  to  the  perfect  animal,  and  it  is  frequently  sopii[sticatfj>  by  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  the  free-living  larva:  l:ave  to  imdcrgo." 

hese  words  sum  up  the  reason  why  insects  in  their  mctam  or  phases 
exhibit  .t11  grad-atlons  antl  shades,  from  mere  moulting  of  skin  to 
complete  change  of  form  through  a  chry^ialis  slate.  Primarily  they 
xmdcrgo  a  mciamoq>hos«is  because  they  happen  to  leave  the  egg  at  a 
relatively  early  period  of  development  ;  but  they  share  "  metamor* 
phosis" — using  the  word  in  the  broad  sense — with  ever)'  other  living 

eing.  It  is  this  plainly  discerned  series  of  changes  which  has 
chiefly  given  to  the  study  of  entomology  its  fascination  in  the  past. 
One  may,  howevnr,  well   be  regardt;d  as  enunciating  a  veritable  truth 

hen  it  is  stated  that  the  new  light  which  evolution  throws  on  the 
"why"  and  "how"  a  butterfly  develops  and  a  Campodea  remains 
inert,  is  llkdy  to  invest  insects,  and  indeed  all  other  forms  of  life, 

ith  an  interest  far  surpassing  that  which  past  years  could  have 
imagined  or  conceived. 

ANDRKW   WILSON*. 
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THE  CZARINA  ELIZABETH. 

ON  ihe  6th  day  of  December,  1 74J,  and  on  each  recurriog  aniu- 
versarj'  fo;  the  next  nineteen  years,  the  company  of  Life  Guanls 
of  the  Russian  aimy  stationed  at  SL  Petersburg  was  invited  to  sup  in 
the  home  of  the  Czars.  Their  annua)  inspection  by  their  Coiontl  had 
that  day  taken  place  ;  and  the  Empress,  proud  of  a  body  of  troops 
who  for  stature,  comeliness,  and  elegance  of  dress  had  no  equal  ia 
Europe,  with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  favours  received  and 
favours  anticipated,  closed  the  proceedings  by  on  entertainmoit  of 
imperial  sumptuousncss  and  grandeur  in  the  great  saloon  of  tbc 
palace.  Scrutinising  this  assembly,  especially  on  the  first  of  tfaac 
festive  gatherings,  a  critical  eye  might  easily  discern,  though  every 
person  present  is  an  officer  and  a  noble,  an  awkwardness  aod 
clumsiness  in  the  movements  and  a  clownishness  in  llie  raanncn  of 
the  guests,  a  general  bovineness  of  facial  expression,  a  ts-ant  of  tcfinc- 
ment  in  the  tone  of  the  voices,  not  usually  associated  with  tlie 
popular  conception  of  a  Queen's  table.  The  supper-table  is  presided 
over  by  the  Colonel,  whose  eye  glances  proudly  on  his  stalinrt 
subalterns  ;  fur  physique,  the  choicest  oBicers  in  tbc  Russian  army. 
The  Colonel,  though  about  the  average  stature  of  man,  is  the  most 
effeminate -looking  among  them.  The  face  is  beardless  ;  the  features 
arc  fine  and  ladylike ;  the  Iiand  is  small,  and  little  fitted  to  grip  and 
wield  the  murderous  sabre  ;  the  .skin  is  white  as  sno^v,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bright  and  rather  fleshy  vermilion  checks,  as  if  ne^'cra 
breeze  nor  a  beam  visited  it  too  roughly  ;  the  bodily  movements  ire 
liihe,  niml'ltr,  and  graceful  ;  the  voice,  hke  the  voice  of  Shakespeare's 
ideal  woman,  is  sofl  and  musical  and  low;  the  whole  ptrsottnel  being 
Itiggestive  rather  of  a  caqiet  kniglit  than  of  a  hero  of  the  battJe-field  ; 
one  who  was  a  soldier  rather  for  the  sake  of  that  beautiful 
regimental  suit  of  richest  material  than  for  love  of  Ihe  profession.  In 
spite  of  all  these  personal  disadvantages,  the  young  Colonel  is  clearly 
held  in  awe  and  reverence  ;  which  may  probably  be  due  to  the  Cwt 
tliat  the  Colonel  is  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine 
the  whilom  Ijvonian  serving-wench,  the  Kmprcss  Klizabcth  herself. 
And  this  was  the  way  s\\e  comTncmon.Vt^  'A^t  wxnvi^s.  -maSl  \<A\«sV*(i 
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the  loyally  of  the  regiment  who  placed  her  on  ihe  throne  of  her  sires, 
and  who  had  come  to  regard  themselves  as  the  sovereign  disposers 
of  that  goodly  heritage.  Jonas  Hanway  says  that  "  she  made  a  very 
agreeable  figure  in  men's  clothes." 

Tlie  march  of  revolution,  hke  the  march  of  [jrogress,  is  westwards  ; 
and  before  the  dai\-n  of  the  nineteenth  century  its  tutelary  genius, 
whose  chosen  home  at  the  present  day  is  the  city  of  Paris,  resided  in 
the  cajiit-ilofthc  Czars.  In  St.  Petersburg,  however,  the  insurrection 
was  not  the  revolt  of  democracy  against  despotism,  but  of  the 
younger  scions  of  ihe  house  of  Romanoff  against  their  natural  enemy 
Ihe  heir,  and  agiiinst  tlie  rights  or  claims  of  primogoniture.  The 
throne  was  deeply  seated  as  an  institntion  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
people — serfs  and  nobles  alike — one  can  hardly  say  their  aflections  j 
but  the  Dis-ine  right  of  the  heir-at-law  to  the  succession  liad  to  be 
proved  by  his  ability  lo  hold  it  against  the  machinations  of  his 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  nephews,  and  nieces,  who  lived  on  plotting 

d  intriguing  against  him  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  or  theirs. 
"Kvery  varanry  in  the  Russian  throne,  from  the  death  of  Alexius 
Michaelovitch  lo  the  accession  of  Paul,  was  attended  by  a  revolution, 
'eter  the  Great  was  the  younger  son  :  named  joint-Czar  with  his 
Tpcak  and  imbecile  brother  Ivan,  he  quietly  edged  him  and  his  heirs 
out  of  the  reg.il  scat.  Peter's  widow,  Catherine  I.,  became  his  suc- 
cessor, lo  llie  exclusion  of  his  grandson,  Peter  11.,  and  his  legitimated 
and  legitimate  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  because  Prince 
MenzikofT  had  the  boldness  to  proclaim  her  ; — which  led  lo  the 
witticism  that  a  paslrj-cook's  apprentice  had  made  a  servant-girl  an 
Empress.  Peter  II.  reigned,  not  by  his  light  of  succession,  bill  In 
virtue  of  Catherine's  will.  At  his  death  the  despotic  power  of  Ihe 
sovereign  was  abolished,  and  a  limited  monarchy  inaugurated  ;  Anne 
of  Courlaiid,  the  younger  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great's  elder  brother 
van,  being  chosen  by  the  council,  the  senate,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
army,  as  the  first  monarch  under  the  new  rcghw.  The  babe  Ivan 
was  named  her  successor  in  an  imperial  ukase,  which  Ajine  issued  in 
ihe  interest  of  Duke  Biercn ;  he  was  the  grandchild  of  her  elder 
%sler,  Ihe  Duchess  of  Mecklenberg.  Elizabeth,  who  restored  the 
succession  in  the  line  of  Peter  the  Great,  declared  in  her  manifesto 
that  she  ascended  the  throne  of  her  father,  not  because  it  was  her 

hlful  inheritance,  but  because  the  people  wished  it  and  ihe  guards 
oclaimed  her  ;  on  these  grounds   she  condemned  a  babe  ou  the 
breiist  to  liTclong  imprisonment.     Peter  III.   was  declared  Grand 
Duke  by  the  favour  of  Elizabeth  ;  he  was  the  son  of  her  elder  sister 

He.  yfKe  of  the  Duke  of  Holstem;  \\\5  t«^!wytvwa  vaxA*a.  <s> 
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restraints  she  placed  on  his  movements  almost  secured  his  exdusioa 
from  the  throne.  Citherine  II.,  a  German  princess  without  a  drop 
of  the  blood  of  the  KomanofTm  her  veins,  could  find  no  mundaae 
apology  for  her  usuqwilion,  and  had  to  justify  it  by  the  assertion  that 
"  Heaven  had  called  "  her  to  wield  the  sceptre  ;  and  it  is  said  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  have  passed  over  her  son  Taul  I.,  whom  ihc 
hated,  and  to  have  named  her  grandson  Alexander  I.,  whom  she 
loved,  her  successor,  when  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  frustrated  her  scheme. 
Alexander,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  nominated  his  youn^ 
brother  Nicholas,  and  not  the  older  Constantine,  who  had  previously 
renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne,  preferring  a  life  of  luxurious  and 
uxorious  sloth  in  his  Polish  home  to  the  cares,  responsibihties,  and 
dangers  incitfcni  to  that  high  position. 

The  ambitions  which  had  long  lain  dormant  in  the  indolent, 
pleasure -loving  nature  of   Elizabeth,  opening   their  blinking  eyes 
occasionally  daring  the  reign  of  the  Czarina  Anne,  were  roused  into 
action  at  last  hy  the  resoUition  of  the  Regent's  ministers  to  declare 
her  Emiiress.    Elizabeth  might  have  ascended  the  throne  in  1730,  when 
Anne  of  Courland  got  it;  an  hour  or  two  after  the  death  of  Peter  IL 
her  surgeon,  Eestock,  entered  her  bedroom,  and,  waking  her,  entreated 
her  to  appeal  to  the  guards,  for  a  long  time  the  king- makers  of  the 
empire,  and  march  at  their  head  to  the  senate  and  claim  the  crown. 
She  rolled  about  in  her  bed  in  an  agony  of  perplexity,  willing  to  be 
enthroned,  yet  afraid  to  strike  ;  but  she  could  neither  be  coaxed  not 
coerced  into  action,  and  did  not  so  much  as  leave  her  warn*  couch.  As 
she  turned  to  sleep  again  she  said  she  was  too  young,  though  she  was 
twcniy.ore  years  of  age  and  the  mother  of  sci-eral  children.   In  her  riper 
years,  referring  to  this  incident,  she  said  to  Marshal  Keith  that  she 
"wosglad  shehadnot  ])eenpcrsua<lcd  to  assert  her  rights  to  the  throne, 
as  the  people  would  never  have  tolerated  her."    Circumstances  were 
changed  in  17.(2,  when  she  was  thirty-thrcc  ;  her  nature,  enlarged  by 
years  ami  experience,  h.td  accommodation  forihe  passion  of  ambition  a> 
well  as  for  the  passion  of  love.   Guided  by  the  advice  of  Eestock  and  the 
French  AmbasMdor,  the  Marquis  de  la  Chclardie,  her  joint-husbands 
along  with  tl  renadicr  Alexius  Kazoumofsky,  by  whom  alone  it  is  alleged 
the  title  could  be  legally  claimed,  she  set  herself  to  the  task  of  gaining 
the  affect  ions  of  the  guards;  she  lounged  (^iiiiiliarly  about  the  barracks; 
she  drove  through  the  capital  in  conii«iny  with  the  common  soldicrsi 
who,  mounted  on  her  sledge,  chatted  jocosely  with  her  over  her 
slioulder ;  every  day  she  brought  some  of  them  home  to  her  palace ; 
she  adopted  ever>'  device  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  people.     'l"hc 
ton^c  of  Lcslock  was  \\V.e  Vo  "have  TVk«v*:<i.  ^t  ^xst^^^bto.c^  -,  io  c^-eiy 
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coffee-house  in  St  Petersburg  he  babbled  of  the  impending  revoluiion, 
till  at  last  the  Regent  beard  of  it,  and  taxed  Oic  Princess  with  fostering 
disloyalty  and  treason.  Eliicabelh  vehemently  protested  her  innocence; 
appealed  to  heaven  to  cstablisli  it  ;  challenged  and  defied  her  cahinii- 
niators  to  produce  evidence  of  her  guilt.  The  tJitervicw  ended  by  the 
[  two  ladies  rushing  into  each  other's  anus  in  a  rapture  of  reconciliation, 
jdewing  iheir  faces  with  their  mingled  tears.  In  a  panic  Elizabeth 
|Tan  away  lo  report  the  scene  to  her  advisers,  who  entreated  her  to 
control  events  and  not  allow  them  to  drift.  On  the  foHowirg  morning 
lliere  was  handed  lo  her  a  card,  on  back  and  front  of  which  appeared 
the  rudely  sketched  outline  of  a  lady :  on  Ihe  one  side  she  wore  a  crown, 
on  the  other  the  costume  of  a  nun,  instruments  of  torture  lying  at  her 
feeL  On  the  card  was  written — **  Your  Highness  must  now  absolutely 
choose  one  of  these  two,  eil]ier  to  be  Empress,  or  to  be  put  into  a  con- 
vent and  see  your  servants  perish  by  ilie  rack  and  gibbeL"  In  the 
darkness  of  the  succeeding  night  she  stole  to  the  barracks,  whidi  she 
K'as  wont  lo  frequent  during  the  day,  and  besought  the  aid  of  the 
grenadiers  in  claiming  (he  (hronc  of  her  father.  They  hailed  her 
Kmpress,  and  swore  lo  vindicate  her  rii^hls  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  At  iheir  head  she  marrhed  to  the  winter  palace,  and,  pene- 
trating into  the  apartments  of  the  Regent,  made  her  and  her  husband 
and  children  i)risoncrs.  Detachments  were  immediately  desjiatched 
alt  over  ihe  capital  to  seize  the  members  of  the  tiovernmcnt  and  the 
.Host  distinguished  of  the  partisans  of  the  cuurL  At  break  of  day  the 
senate  and  thu  principal  nobility  were  convened  at  the  palace,  and  list- 
ened to  the  manifesto  the  new  Empress  proposed  to  issue  in  defence  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  pre\'ious  night ;  whereupon  the  whole  company, 
without  hesitation  and  without  jjressure,  took  the  oath  of  loplty. 
Ilefore  noon  r.lizabcth  had  removed  into  the  imperial  palace,  and 
might  have  been  seen  fondling  and  nursing  the  babe  whose  throne 
ihc  had  usurped,  and  who  responded  to  her  caresses  by  crowing  and 
'kicking  in  the  exuberance  of  its  infant  glee  and  innocence.  The 
Iroop  of  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  lake  it  prisoner'found  it  sleeping 
peacefully  by  the  bedside  of  its  nurse  ;  they  stood  patiently  beside  its 
cradle  for  upwards  of  an  hour  till  it  awaked,  when,  each  anxious  to  be 
its  captor,  they  promiscuously  clutched  at  it,  and  were  like  lo  have 
lorn  its  limbs  apart.  Its  cries  and  tears  brought  them  to  silence,  and 
during  this  peaceful  interlude  the  adroit  nurse  wrniJpcd  a  cloak  round 
the  babu,  and,  pressing  it  to  her  breast,  asked  to  be  taken  to  those 
who  had  sent  them  thither.    It  was  handed  over  to  the  new  Czarina's 

I  care.   As  the  cheers  and  cries  of  the  soldiers,  *'  Long  live  Elizabeth  I" 
rent  the  air,  the  babe  danced  and  crowed  "m\\tt  atvKi,^La'CwQW^''». 
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would  join  in  ihe  revelry  of  the  hour.  *'  Poor  thing  ! "  said  xhe  EmpTM^ 
"  thou  perceivest  not  th:il  thou  art  endeavouring  to  speak  against  thy- 
self." During  her  reign  of  twenty  years  FJizabeth  kept  Ivan  a  state  pri- 
soner, removing  hiin  from  convent  to  convent,  from  fortress  to  fortress, 
«o  ns  to  outwit  any  treasons  that  might  be  liatchcd  for  his  release. 
Only  once  did  she  express  a  desire  to  see  him.  When  he  was  siitecr 
years  of  age  she  had  bira  brought  privately  to  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
house  of  Count  Schouvaloff,  whom  Voltaire,  writing  to  Frederick, 
calls  **  the  last  of  the  loves  of  the  Cxarina,"  where,  without  disclosiog 
herself,  she  saw  liini  shedding  a  copious  flood  of  tears  over  hts  mift. 
fortunes  and  sorrows.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  handsome  young  inao,«ix 
icet  high,  of  massive  muscular  build,  with  auburn  hair  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion, rendered  livid  by  his  long  imprisonment,  which,  though  it  had 
not  injured  his  robust  constitution,  had  lefl  him  mentalty  little  better 
than  an  imbecile.  His  mania  took  a  half-religious  form  ;  he  had  fre- 
quent conversations  witii  the  angel  Gabriel.  Elizabeth  probably  dealt 
no  more  harshly  with  him  than  the  exigencies  of  her  position  required, 
consistently  with  s|>aring  l:is  life.  His  education  was  entirely 
neglected,  except  in  so  far  as  his  father  and  mother  taught  him;  at 
the  age  of  six  he  was  taken  from  their  custody  ard  confined  in  a 
separate  prison,  lie  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  his  utterance  naa 
slohbering  and  incoherent  ;  his  temper  was  ferocious  and  undisci- 
plined ;  his  potalions  were  so  long  and  deep  that  at  last  Elizabeth 
wjs  forced  to  restrict  the  luxuries  she  allowed  him.  Peter  III, 
it  is  averred,  had  some  design  of  denying  the  Kgitimacy  of  Paul,  the 
son  of  himself  and  of  Catherine  the  (.Ircal,  and  declaring  Ivan 
his  successor.  He  was  murdered  in  the  month  of  July  1764,  by 
his  gaolers,  to  prevent  his  escape  during  an  assault  made  on  Ihe 
fortress  of  Schulcnbcrg  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  who,  imagining 
themselves  wronged  by  Catherine,  had  associated  to  scmre  his  release 
and  restoration  to  the  throne. 

The  Princess  Anne  of  Mecklcnbcrg,  mother  of  the  babe  Iwan 
whom  the  deceased  Czarina  Anne  decreed  her  successor,  was  a  shift- 
less, slallernly  woman  5  quite  destitute  of  the  gifts  necessary  to  nilc 
a  turbulent  country,  or  defend  the  inheritance  of  her  son  durii^ 
wliosc  minoriiy  she  had  been  appointed  Regent  at  Bieren's  deposition. 
She  was  niece  to  the  late  Empress,  and  would  have  been  declared 
Iieir  to  the  throne  but  for  Uieren's  ambition.  Her  mother  was  the 
Grand  Duchess  Cathcrin;:  of  Mecklenberg,  a  woman  of  such  easy 
virtue  that  it  is  possible  llul  even  Peter  the  Great  himself,  her  own 
uncle,  may  have  been  the  father  of  her  chilJ.  The  evidence  of 
PoJInilz,  who  relates  a  scene  v\va,vVftvv^v^c^^^^'^!i^J'^yM^\n  \\l^\,^ 
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of  which  he  alleges  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  lo  have  been  an  eye- 
and  ear-witness,  is  the  warrant  for  this  statement.  In  1719  this  Grand 
Duchess,  forgiven  as  long  as  she  sinned  with  Czars,  was  divorced  by 
her  husband.  She  returned  lo  Moscow,  where  .she  resided  till  her 
death,  after  having  presented  her  husband  with  a  princess,  baptized 
at  birth  Elizabelli  Catherine.  On  Anne's  accession  to  the  throne 
this  child  of  sin,  who  in  due  lime  became  the  mother  of  babe 
Iwan  III.,  was  invited  to  Sl  Petersburg,  and,  on  her  embracing  the 
national  religion,  was  re-baptised  by  the  name  of  Anne.  She  was 
then  but  twelve  yenrs  of  age,  and  yet  the  Empress  would  choose  her 
a  husband.  Prince  Anthony  Ulrick  o(  Brunswick,  nephew  of  the 
Kaiserinn  at  Vienna,  was  sent  by  his  aunt  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
heart  and  prospective  throne  ;  a  dapper,  dressy  gentleman,  timid  and 
hesitating  in  counsel,  yet  bold  as  a  lion  on  the  battle-field  ;  loving 
and  sweet-tempered  ;  but  so  diminutive,  that  both  the  Empress  and 
the  Princess  received  him  wHth  a  smile  of  kindly  derision,  and  kept 
him  sighing  and  serving  a  wearj*  probation  of"  six  years  before  they 
capitulated.  The  Princess  was  tall  and  handsome  ;  had  a  very- 
pretty  figure,  with  a  good  shape ;  and  spoke  with  fluency  several 
languages.  Her  regency  brought  herself  and  her  family  to  de- 
struction. The  Princess  Elizabeth  hatched  treason  under  her  very 
eyes,  which  she  wilfully  persisted  in  keeping  shut  when  others  tried  to 
enlighten  her.  She  was  too  lazy  to  act ;  too  ivTong-headcd  to  act 
wisely,  had  she  tried  it ;  too  wilful  to  be  guided  by  her  ministers. 
Her  answer  to  ihcir  expostulations  was  a  laugh  of  incredulity.  Ho 
did  Prince  Anthony  strut  and  fume  and  ejaculate  at  her  perversity, 
blindness,  and  inaction,  urged  on  by  visions  of  his  own  downfall  and 
exile,  and  perhaps  worse!  To  the  warnings  of  foreign  ambassadorf 
she  paid  as  little  heed.  "  Your  Imperial  Highness,"  said  the  Marquis 
de  Botta,  the  Hungarian  Ambassador,  "has  refused  to  a.ssist  ihc 
queen  my  mistress,  although  the  two  courts  are  in  alliance;  but  as 
that  can't  be  helped,  I  hope,  with  the  aid  of  Clod  and  our  other 
allies,  wc  shall  get  out  of  our  difficulties;  but  at  least,  madam,  do 
not  at  present  neglect  the  taking  care  of  yourself.  You  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  In  the  name  of  God,  save  yourself,  save  the 
Emperor,  save  your  husband."  It  was  with  difficulty  her  fricntb 
could  gel  access  to  her  apartments  to  expostulate  with  her.  For 
several  days  together  she  would  remain  shut  up  in  her  chamber, 
leaving  affairs  of  state  to  manage  themselves.  To  dress  nas  a 
drudgery  to  the  indolent  creature  ;  she  moved  about  the  i«ilace  like 
a  drab,  her  only  clothing  being  a  night-cap  and  a  \ictticoal.  Tit 
Jeast  fr/i?c  fretted  and  perplexed  her  •,  and  s\ve  ftouw^txtW^^' 
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and  tossed  and  stumbled  in  her  efforts  to  reach  some  firm  table-land 
of  action  ;  resolving,  and  annulling  her  resolve  ;  a  mysteiy  and 
vexation  to  herself  and  her  ministers  ;  of  a  sad,  melancholj  tem- 
perament, yet  wiihal  anxious  to  please,  and  to  see  all  around  her 
smiling  and  glad.  Russia  was  never  governed  wHth  more  mildness 
than  during  her  short  regency  ofa  year  j  but  ihe  mildness  was  thai  of 
a  relaxed  and  nerveless  grasp,  net  that  of  a  firm  liand  of  discipline  ; 
not  the  mildness  of  conscious  mercy  that  can  stiffen  and  strike  when 
occasion  calls,  but  of  incapacity  that  has  nothing  moral  about  it, 
and  neither  steers  the  barque  of  state  nor  knows  whithem'ard  it 
should  be  steered 

A  throne  which  is  not  "  deep-seated  in  a  nation's  will,"  but 
dangerously  poisetl  and  balanced  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  social  temple, 
where  a  little  gust  of  dis.ipproval  nuy  make  it  topple  over,  has  ftt 
best  but  an  insecure  foundation.  Its  stability  is  trusted  to  a  select 
few,  whose  allegiance  must  be  purchased  by  gifts,  and  bribes, 
and  honours.  Elizabeth  had  therefore  first  of  all  to  reward  the 
Preobreshensky  grenadiers,  whose  bayonets  had  borne  her  to  her 
giddy  height.  The  oHicers  and  privates  alike^lhe  latter  iltitcnite, 
boorish,  and  gross— were  created  nobles  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
She  made  Kazaumnfsky  Grand  Master  of  the  Hunt,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Count,  and  gave  him  the  blue  ribbon.  The  common 
soldiers  received  lieutenants'  commissions  ;  the  corporals  were  trans- 
formed into  majors ;  the  quartermaster  and  armourer  were  made 
lieutenant'Colonels ;  the  sergeants  strutted  about  as  colonels— we 
lately  saw  them  all  supping  in  the  palace.  Tlic  new  nobles  held 
high  carnival  in  St.  Petersburg.  Their  poor,  weak  beads  were  not 
steady  enough  to  carry  calmly  the  heavy  burden  of  their  greatness. 
They  kicked  out  of  their  pa:h  the  i>eacefijl  citizen  who  ventured 
between  ilie  wind  and  their  nobility.  The  streets  of  the  capital 
were  too  narrow  for  their  swollen  pride  ;  two  could  not  walk  abreast 
if  one  of  them  were  a  civilian,  and  the  passers-by  soon  learned 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  obstruct  the  ihoroughiare.  The  Empress 
herself  did  not  always  receive  from  them  the  honour  due  to  sove- 
reigns. Grtmstein  insulted  her  to  her  face,  M-hereupon  Elizabeth 
banished  him  to  the  vast  estates  she  had  given  him  to  enable  him  to 
st:pport  his  new  position  and  dignities.  They  established  in  St. 
Petersburg  the  doctrines  of  communism — at  least,  in  their  own 
interest.  Whatever  tliey  looked  on  with  eyes  of  desire,  they 
annexed.  They  entered  the  mansions  of  the  old  nobilit}-,  and  re- 
moved at  their  pleasure  articles  of  xirtu  and  pieces  of  cabinet-work 
^iih  which  to  decorate  ibeVt  cwn,  \  as\4  Vi  \!ttft  \«a«^  mA  tsAwaties 
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ligh-born  ladies  were  brought  into  play  to  mcJt  and  move  them 
to  clemency,  ihc  reqiiisitionists  generously  conseiiied  to  take  the 
value  of  the  confiscated  wares  in  money.  They  entered  the  public- 
houses  and  rcfreshiuent-rooms,  .and  .lie,  and  dranlc,  and  smashed  at 
discretion,  none  daring  to  make  thctn  afraid,  or  present  the  bill  as 
they  swaggered  to  the  streets  again.  What  else  could  be  expected 
from  men  who  a  few  days  before  were  serfs,  whose  intelligence  had 
been  educated,  and  whose  conscience  and  reason  were  appealed  to,  by 
the  rod,  and  who  had  been  disciplined  by  the  free  use  of  the  knout  ? 
By  degrees,  after  their  self- consciousness  anti  vanity  had  luxuriated 
long  enough  in  the  sense  of  their  greatness,  the  majority  subsided 
into  sanity,  and  took  on  the  poHih  of  milder  manners  ;  the  intract- 
able minority  were  expelled  from  the  corps,  and  distributed  among 
the  other  regiments  of  the  army. 

The  humane  Elizabeth,  as  Voltaire,  writing  to  her  dictation,  cills 
her — (his  "  Life  of  Peter  the  Great "  was  written  from  documents 
supplied  by  her  Majesty,  and,  before  its  publication,  was  submitted 
for  her  approval  ;  she  returned  the  MS.  with  the  command,  *'  Colour 
lip  the  eulogies  ") — on  her  elevation  tn  the  throne,  registered  .1  vow 
that  during  her  reign  no  criniinil  shouEd  pay  for  his  crimes  with  his 
life,  "a  species  of  mercy  which,"  according  to  Sir  Jonas  Hanway, 
"  neither  her  subjects  nor  foreigners  pretend  to  understand."  In  her 
magisterial  or  executive  character  she  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  evildoers  by  the  free  use  of  the  knout,  the  branding- irons,  and 
the  knife.  Mrs.  Vigor's  "amiable  creature"  could  never  hear  of  the 
shedding  of  blood  without  shedding  tears  ;  and  she  received  tidings 
of  the  victories  of  her  troops—ill  news,  as  by  magnetic  laws,  rebound 
off,  and  do  not  penetrate  the  sacred  circle  that  environs  a  Russian 
sovereign — with  a  dirge  for  the  dead,  and  not  a  pxan  for  the  victors. 
The  reformation,  or  deformation,  she  wrought  in  ihc  penal  laws  cf 
the  courtry  seems  practically  to  have  amounted  to  this  :  that  felons 
who  in  the  reigns  of  her  predecessors  would  have  passed  out  of  this 
present  life  i7<i  the  scaffold  or  the  block,  were  thrust  out  of  society 
r/iJ  the  whipping-post.  The  executioner  surrendered  his  office  to 
the  public  scour^er,  who,  hiving  man-icled  his  victim^  placed  a  rope 
under  his  arms,  and  hoisted  him  several  feet  from  the  ground,  pre- 
cipitating him  again  with  such  abmptly  arrested  velocity  that  his 
shoulders  were  dislocaied:  laid  on  with  hard,  dried  elk-skin  lash — 
a  weapon  which,  if  deftly  Kindled,  despatched  the  culprit  in  two  or 
three  blows ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  every  petty  magistrate  had 
authority  to  administer  this  chastisement  at  pleasure,  and  that  a* 
were  eivcn  at  a  time.  \l  mav  \«;  4.ti\&iVi^  M  "^^ 
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suBerers  under  ihis  r^W  of  mercy  lauded  the  Czarina's  humaoity 
and  tenderness  of  heart  witli  the  cordiality  and  gush  of  the  French 
philosophist  If  the  ctiminal  survived  his  punishment,  mercy  in 
many  cases  orJained  that  his  nostrils  should  be  torn  and  his  tongue 
cut  out,  thereafter  graciously  banishing  him  to  the  prison-mines  of 
Siberia,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  enriching  the  commonwealth 
by  his  unremun crated  labour.  Praise  may  be  due  to  the  Czarina  for 
the  humanity  of  her  intentions ;  but  a  Government  that  Is  too  weak 
to  make  the  pulsations  of  its  mercy  felt  at  tlic  remotest  extremities  of 
the  executive  body-politic,  is  not  justified  in  introducing  changes 
whieh  ratlier  augment  ihan  soften  the  severities  of  the  established 
mode  of  punishment.  Before  the  magistracy  hit  on  the  happy  device 
of  knouiing  the  culprit  to  dead),  thereby  reconciling  the  conHictii^ 
dudes  of  obeying  the  imperial  will  and  tidding  society  of  its  enemies, 
there  was  not  a  tenantless  cell  in  all  the  prisons  of  Russia.  Writcn 
of  the  period  estimate  tliat,  during  the  earlier  yean  of  her  Majesty's 
reign,  there  were  seldom  fewer  than  30,000  criminals  in  prison  at 
one  and  the  same  tJnic.  Elizabtdi,  however,  was  cot  so  tolerant  of 
gibes  and  flouts  against  her  person  or  her  morals  as  she  was  of  crimes 
against  society  ;  and  the  eruchies  she  peremptorily  inflicted  on  two 
ladies  of  birth,  beauty,  and  fa5hiun>wiU  remain  an  indelible  stain 
upoa  her  name.  She  accused  the  Countesses  Bestuchcfl*  and 
Lapouchin  —  the  former  the  sister-in-law  of  her  Chancellor,  the 
latter  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Russia — of  hatching  a  conspiracy 
in  the  interest  of  the  dethroned  Iwan  :  the  true  cause  of  offence  \%  a 
matter  of  contention  among  historians,  some  alleging  that  the  ladies 
bad  commented  too  freely  on  her  Majesty's  moral  delinquencies. 
They  were  each  ordered  fifty  strokes  of  the  knout.  The  Abb<? 
Chappt!  d'Auteroche  tells  how  the  Princess  Lapouchin,  n-ithout 
knowing  the  nature  of  her  sentence,  was  led  to  the  public  place 
of  execution ;  the  hangman  tore  the  cape  from  her  bosom  ;  in  a 
moment  she  stood  naked  to  the  waisL  She  was  then  lifted  up  and 
tied  on  the  back  of  a  second  functionary,  and  received  her  punish- 
ment, after  which  her  tongue  was  cut  out,  and  she  was  banished  to 
Siberia.  Elizabeth's  old  surgeon  and  lover,  Count  I.estock^  who  Itad 
planned  and  who  was  the  pulse  of  the  revolution  that  placed  her  on 
the  throne,  ffll  into  disgrace.  She  accused  him  of  the  crime  of 
haughtiness  and  impertinence,  and  ordered  him  to  be  conftncd  in 
prison.  Hearing  that  the  Count  refused  all  food,  she  wrote  him  a 
charming  letter,  entreating  him,  for  her  sake,  to  take  care  of  his 
hcalUi.  He  languislied  in  prison  lill,  at  her  death,  Peter  III  released 
him.     There  was  a  draroaiic  %\^%  a\«i  m  hftt  acts  ot  meicy ;  it  is 
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ially  evident  in  her  treatment  of  those  whom  her  usurpation 
d  her  to  regard  as  foes— the  statesmen  and  niioisters  of  the 
cabinets  of  Anne  and  Iwan.  She  condemned  Marshal  Munnich  to 
be  quartered  ;  Ostermann  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel ;  others 
to  be  beheaded ;  the  estates  of  all  to  be  con5scated — immediately 
commuting  their  punishment  into  banishment  to  Siberia.  The  half- 
comic,  half-tragic  exhibition  was  carried  to  the  cxlrcincst  Hmit  in  the 
case  of  Count  Ostennami  ;  he  was  allowed  to  ascend  the  scaffold, 
to  5|>cak  a  few  words  of  forgl\eness  to  the  executioner,  to  breathe  a  ^H 
britf  prayer  commending  his  squI  lo  God  ;  he  was  then  blindfolded  ^^| 


and  laid  down  with  his  head  on  the  block.    An  ofticcr  thereupon 

lold  him  to  rise  ;  adding,  that  her  Majesty  Imd  been  graciously  pleased 

[lo  spare  his  life,  but  that  bt-fore  evening  he  would  be  on  his  way  to 

Siberia.     The  most  distinguished  of  the  exiles  she  summoned  from 

I  the  penal  settlements,  to  make  room  for  the  ucw  arrivals,  was  t'ield- 

LMarslial  Solilzin.     He  had  vowed  never  to  shave  till  he  was  recalled ; 

when  shown  into  Elizabeth's  presence,  his  snow-white  beard  reached 

down  to  his  belt. 

Elizabeth's  eccentricities  were  chiefly  deviations  from  the  straight 
line  of  personal  purity.  She  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  being  forced  to 
take  the  vtil  in  1732,  when  Anne  ascended  the  throne,  although,  as 
^the  wits  said,  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  nun's  fiesh  in  her  whole 
Iwdy.  Frederick  (he  Great  generalised  the  moral  aberrations  of  her 
life  in  the  fierce  epithet,  rinfAme  eatin  du  nord.  On  aiiother 
occasion,  when  the  allied  powers  of  France,  Hungary,  and  Russia 
^^  were  frowning  on  lum  like  an  avalanche,  he  is  reported  lo  have  said, 
^P  •*  Own,  ray  dear  Kynphausen,  that  I  am  much  to  be  pitied  for  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  three  most  abandoned  women  in  Europe— Maria 
Theresa,  Elizabeth,  and  the  rompndoitr  :  you  see,  I  have  jileniy  of 
work  on  my  hands."     It  is  the  unjust  classification  of  an  embittered 

*iiian,  who,  even  in  his  joyous  hours,  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  truth 
and  accuracy  for  the  sake  of  an  epigram.  The  name  of  the  pure 
and  noble  Hungarian  Queen  should  not  have  been  sullied  by  such 
KQ  association  ;  and  Frederick  felt  the  falsehood  of  hts  strictures,  for 
on  her  death  he  wrote  to  D'AIcmbert,  "  She  was  an  honour  to  the 
tlirone  and  to  her  sex.  I  have  made  ivar  on  her,  yet  never  was  her 
enemy."  The  CAirina  professed  to  hale  marriage,  probably  because 
of  the  restraint  her  husband  might  have  put  on  her  roaming  and 
inconstant  affections ;  yet  slie  often  said  to  her  confidants  that  she  was 
never  happy  except  when  she  was  in  love.     The  storj-  of  her  secret 

t marriage  to  the  common  soldier  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
amours  of  her  life  beggar  the  descriptive  ^ovcct  qI  \w\^va:y^  -aiA. 
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would  put  the  ink  that  related  them  to  the  blush.  Her  inicm- 
pcrance,  like  her  sensuality,  was,  especially  id  her  lalcr  ycait, 
unbounded  Her  ph>'sicians  could  Dot  check  her  self- indulgence 
even  by  conjuring  up  the  threat  and  certainty  of  death.  Her  attend* 
anls  dared  not  refuse  her  drink  when  she  demanded  it  ;  indeed,  she 
had  a  cask  of  brandy  at  the  head  of  her  bed,  of  which  she  kept  the 
key.  For  ireeks  before  her  death  she  was  in  a  state  of  stupor 
and  intoxication :  it  is  averred  that  she  died  with  a  saucer  o( 
cherry  brandy  at  her  tips.  One  other  eccentricity  she  had — for, 
considering  the  moral  temper  and  complexion  of  her  life,  it  mast  be 
so  regarded  :  she  was  scrupulously  des'out.  No  saint  in  St  Peters- 
burg prayed  by  the  clock  with  greater  punctualitj*  and  faithfulness 
than  this  soiled  dove  of  the  palace.  Her  demeanour  at  church  was 
a  religious  education  to  her  subjects.  She  never  forgot  the  duty  of 
confession,  and  spoke  with  the  profoundest  penitential  regret  of  her 
sins,  confessing  not  only  the  "  camels,"  but  even  the  "  gnats,"  which 
others  dismissed  as  too  trivial  for  confession,  but  which  her  strictness 
would  not  allow  her  to  overlook.  Lust !  liquor  !  religion  ! — Elija- 
bclh's  private  life  illustrated  their  grossness  and  grace  alike,  and 
showed  bow  the  discordant  and  antagonistic  affections  might  be 
made  to  fraternize  on  terms  of  mutual  toleration,  the  aggressive 
moral  principle  taking  no  ofTenccat*  claiming  no  rights  of  sovereignty 
over,  and  putting  no  restraint  upon,  the  freedom  and  \-agarics  of 
its  licentious  colleagues.  The  same  moral  laxncss  which  she 
claimed  for  herself  she  allowed  to  others.  Finding  no  issue  from 
the  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Catherine,  afterwards  Empress, 
Elizabeth  quci^ttoned  the  latter  ;  the  consultation  ended  by  the 
Empress  ordering  the  Grand  Duchess  to  produce  an  heir  at  once- 
adding,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  state  required  successors.  The 
Ciarina  was  the  finest  dancer  in  her  capital ;  nothing  delighted 
her  so  much  as  a  quiet  dance  at  the  houses  of  her  friends  and 
favourites.  She  had  a  good  voice,  and  often  volunteered  to  sing  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  company,  although  she  ran  shuddcringly  home* 
wards  if  there  chanced  lo  be  a  deforroed  person  among  the  guests. 
She  had  a  weakness  for  being  thought  a  good  cook,  .ind  her  flatteren 
always  found  out  that  to  those  dishes  which  her  royal  Highness  had 
touched,  a  dehcacy  of  flavour  had  been  imparted  above  that  of  the 
other  viands  on  the  table. 

In  the  second  year  of  her  reign  Elizabeth  nominated  her  nephew, 
Charles  Ulrick,  Prince  of  Holslcin,  her  successor  on  the  throne. 
On  his  apostasy  from  the  Lutlicran  to  the  Greek  faith,  inevitable  on 
his  predcstinatioD  lo  tb\s  uua\lc<\  vo%\u<;iT^VA  ■«'»&  x^-ba^t-iscd  by  the 
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name  of  Peler  Feodorowtch.    The  heir  being  ihe  natural  enemy  of 

the  Crown,  he  found  himself  at  Sl  Petersburg  a  prisoner  at  large. 

[His  amusements  were  regulated  for  him,  dninkcnness  being  the  one 

on  the  list  to  which  he  took  with  the  heartiest  relish.    Spies  beset  his 

I      every  jMlh ;  he  was  ever  haunted  with  the  oppressive  feeling  that  the 

^^imperial  eye  was  on  him.     His  protests — rather  of  the  whining  than 

^■of  the  manly  type— were  reported  to  her  Majesty,  and  embilieied 

^Hher  tieart  against  him.     **  If  I   had   remained  Duke  of  Holstein, 

I  should  now  have  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service, 

^_  and  had  tlie  honour  of  ser\*ing  my  rr.aster  " — meaning  l-redericlc  tlic 

^pijGreat— "  an  honour  I  esteem  far  superior  to  that  of  Grand  Duke," 

^^  At  this  period  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  were  at  war,  the  Prussian 

Kioy  having  made  some  rude  j'eals  and  comments  on  tlie  imperial 

"  improi>er  female."      Peter's  foolish  grins  and  sneers  as  Grand 

*I>uke,  liis  ostentatious  contempt  for  cvcr)'thingappertainingto  Russia — 
her  religious  riles,  her  militar)'  system,  her  commandt-TS,  and  her 
nobility ;  his  persistent  wearing  of  the  Prussian  uniform  when  he 
became  Emperor^ soured  the  national  mind  against  him,  and  nursed 
Ihc  conspiracies  which  led  to  his  dawnfiU  and  murder  within  a  year 
after  his  enthronement.  Peter's  mother,  Anne,  was  a  woman  of 
splendid  stateliness  ;  from  head  to  foot,  wTites  the  historian  Bassewit2, 
envy  could  find  no  imperfection  in  her  form.  He  exults  in 
the  memory  of  her  majestic  deportment,  ihe  regularity  and  repose 
of  her  fcalures,  and  the  tenderness  of  her  affections.  She  had  a  mag- 
nificcnt  mace  of  jet-black  hair,  plaited  like  a  coronet  round  herhead» 
cheeks  of  a  delicate  blush  colour  on  a  background  of  skin  of  the 
purest  white.  Hei  eyes  were  of  a  "  couleur  indecise,"  and  full  of 
liquid  fire.  The  same  historian  goes  into  ecstasies  over  her  penetra- 
tive insight,  her  goodness  of  heart,  her  pure  life,  her  varied  accom- 
plishments. He  says  that  she  spoke  elegantly,  in  addition  to  her 
mother  tongue,  the  languages  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Sweden. 
In  her  youth  a  Russian  nobleman  assailed  herwiih  his  addresses, 
tears,  glances,  and  sighs.  Finding  her  one  day  alone,  he  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and,  offering  her  his  sword,  presented  his  breast 
and  entreated  her  to  end  his  miseries  at  once,  either  by  crowning 
his  life  with  her  love  or  giving  him  release  in  death.  "  Give  me  the 
sword,''  said  she  ;  *'  you  will  find  that  the  daughter  of  your  Emperor 
has  slrengOi  and  spirit  enough  to  rid  herself  of  a  wretch  that  insults 
her."  Count  Apraxin  rose  up  from  his  knees  and  slunk,  out  of  her 
presence.  It  is  alleged  that  Peter  the  Great  in  dying  wished  the 
sceptre  to  pass  into  her  hands,  and  that  he  had  even  taken  steps  to 
annul  the  decree  in  which  he  had  dedateA  ViXs  vjvlt  \va  wiC^-tsMK. 
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On  his  death-bed  he  called  for  pen  and  ink  to  write  his  will,  hot  his 
fingers  failed  him ;  he  summoned  Anne,  who,  besides  being  his 
favourite  child,  was  his  amanuensis ;  but  before  slie  sat  down  lo 
write,  understanding  and  coherent  utterance  deserted  hiro,  and  be 
died  with  the  unfinished  sentence  on  his  lips,  "Leave  alJ  to  - — -;"  a 
sentence  which  tlic  courtiers — evolving  out  of  their  o»ii  consciousness, 
perhaps  influenced  by  their  wishes,  the  dying  naonarch's  intentions- 
completed  b>  inserting  the  name  of  Anne.  This  peerless  bdjr, 
brought  up  in  the  hope  of  sitting  on  the  thrones  of  Ru&sia  inJ 
Sweden,  the  former  by  inheriuince»  the  latter  by  marriage,  died 
uncrowned  ;  and  the  story  of  her  learning,  her  virtue,  her  greatness 
of  character  and  slalcliness  of  form,  is  only  chronicled  in  the  gossipof 
obscure  historians,  and  knonn  by  the  bookwonn  and  anticiuary. 

The  fine  ph}'sique  of  Peter  and  Catherine  was  inherited  by 
Elizabeth,  though  in  a  less  degree.    In  her  early  womanhood  she  wis 
h.indsome.    "Time,  which,"  as  Sir  Jonas  Hanway,  describing  her,  re- 
marks, "  wears  away  the  charm  of  youth,"  had  made  her  corpulent;  bat 
as  she  was  tall  and  lithe,  with  her  held  finely  set  on  her  shoulders,  the 
plumpness  did  not  take  away  from  her  symmetry.     A  staid,  unimagina- 
tive Scotch  doctor,  resident  forashort  lime  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
had  an  extempore  view  of  her  and  interview  with  her  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  her  palace  while  visiting  one  of  the  officials  of  her  court 
He  describes  her  as  "  of  large  stature  and  inclined  to  be  fat*  but  ex- 
tremely beautiful;  and  in  her  countenance  1  saw  so  much  mildness 
and  majesty"— a  brace  of  attributes  which  dull  men  and  women 
always  distinguish  in  the  faces  of  sovereigns—**  that  I  cannut  in  words 
express  them.     Her  linir  was  black" — Sight  brown,  says  Mrs.  Vigor, 
whose  view  of  her  was  more  than  a  passing  glance ;  '■  her  skin,  while 
as  snow  unsunned.     It  was  surprising   that  a  fat   though  youn^ 
wonun  could  walk  so  silently  as  she  did,  insomuch  tlxat  I  could 
scarce  hear  her  feet  on  the  floor," — the  fleshy,  softly-moving  (airy  1 
Her  cheeks  were  rosy  in  her  youth,  but  years,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  liberal  use  of  brandy,  had  given  the  bright  carmine  a  deep 
purplish  tint ;  and  these,  with   her  fine  teeth  which  justified  ha 
frequent  smiles,  her  laughing  blue  eyes,  her  light  bruwn  hair  and 
"well  shaiKxl  moutli,"  made  up  a  very  charming  personalis.    Hef 
linguistic  accomplishments  were  only  less  than  her  sbtcr'a.     She  had 
not  Anne's  repose  of  manner,  always  suggestive  of  strength  ;  nor  her 
self-reliance,  robustness  of  character,  veracity,  and  constancy  of  natnrc 
She  was  giddy  and  volatile  as  a  girl,^and  developed  into  a  gay  and 
heartless  woman,  with  smiles  for  evQr)body,  in  wliich  no  sincerity 
dwell ;  and  a  &weQlnes^  ot  \3c\ul\'vo^u  .«xA  csx<:a&va<gaeft&  of  manner 


that  often  concealed  treacherous  intentions.    She  was  very  fond  of 
dancing,  of  masquerades  and  balls,  of  hunting  and  riding  j  and  pos- 
sibly it  was  a  prudential  policy  on  the  p.irl  of  a  Russian  princess  to 
affect  to  nuke  such  gaieties  her  end  in  life,  even  though  she  cherished 
^^Dore  daring  ambitions.     Her  dangerous  position  taught  her  the  arts 
^n>f   deception  and  cunning ;  and  Ihe  light-headed,   giggling  girt, 
^Bieemingly  absorbed  In  her  butterfly  existence,  lived  in  dreams  and 
^fcrisions  of  her  own  to  which  in  due  time  she  gave  an  objective  extst- 
^Btnce.      In  private  fellowship  she  revealed  a  crafly  understanding, 
much  good  sense  and  facility  of  adapting  means  lo  ends,  which 
evoked  in  those  who  knew  her  well  the  suspicion  that  the  witless  girl 
of  the  ball-room  was  the  sham  and  not  the  true  Klizabcth. 
^^      The  wealth,  llie  rank,  and  ihe  beauty  of  Elizabeth,  while  she  was 
^Kbtill  Princess,  brought  many  suitors  to  her  feel.     Her  father  liad  set 
his  heart  on  seeing  her  sealed  on  the  throne  of  France  as  the  queen 
of  Louis  XV.  ;  and  though  the  courts  of  Europe  intrigued  against  the 
matcl)  and  upset  it,  Peter  did  not  abandon  hojfC  till  Louis  married 
the  diminutive  and  long-suftering  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  titular  and 
^Bpauper  King  of  Poland.     Her    mother,   the   Empress    Catherine, 
^Hoccrced  in  her  wHll  that  she  should  be  wedded  to  the  Prince  of 
Hol-stein,  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  whose  brother  in  after  years,  at  the  peace 

■of  Abo,  she  placed  on  the  llirone  of  Sweden  ;  and  that  there  should 
be  paid  him  a  dowry  of  300,000  roubles.  The  Prince  died  before 
the  marriage-day  arrived.  The  Margrave  CharlesofAnspach,  Prince 
of  the  blood  of  Prussia,  who  asked  the  boy  Emperor  Peter  H.  for 
her  hand  ;  the  Persian  tyrant  Kouli  Khan,  who  sent  an  embassy  of 
16,000  men.  with  elephants  and  cannon,  lo  woo  her,  and  who,  In  the 
vehemence  of  his  love,  offL-red  lo  apostatise  lo  Christianity,  and  order 

R.S  sulijects  also  to  renounce  their  failh  ;  tlie  Priace  Louis  of 
runswick,  brother  of  Anthony  Vlrick,  whom  ihe  C^ourlandcrs  on 
iercn's  Ijanishracnt  had  elected  their  Duke — all  jjresented  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  smiles  and  affections  of  the  Princess.  The 
pressure  which  the  Regent  Anne  put  upon  her  to  force  her  into 
wedlock  with  Prince  Louis,  whom  Elizabeth  hated,  was  a  powerful 
^breapon  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  in  persuading  the  Princess 
^^0  rise  above  her  constitutional  indolence  and  claim  the  throne  as 
her  rightful  inheritance.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  she  had 
several  illegitimate  children  ;  the  Princess  TarakanolT  being  the  only 
jpne  whose  name,  because  of  her  tragic  life  and  death,  history  holds 
remembrance  ;  though  scandal  finds  in  the  physiognomy  of  Paul  I. 
ience  of  his  descent  from  a  repulsive-looVln^  CtA'wwvV.  vtVowv  \\. 
Elizabeth's  whim  foe  a  lime  to  love.    Ca\hw"av«- s  \»aJaesS. 
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reputed  son  seems  certainly  to  give  plausibility  to  tlie  suspicion  tliat 
the  two  ladies  had  conspired  (o  present  him  to  iho  people  as  the 
legal  heir. 

The  pragoi-itic  sanction  of  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  by  which  he 
aimed  to  secure  the  imperial  throne  in  the  line  of  his  daughters, 
threw  Europe  into  convLlsion.  To  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Kegent  Anne  and  her  ministers  from  the  wars  that  thereupon  ensued, 
France  intrigued  to  embroil  Sweden  with  Russia.  Stockholm  wis 
torn  by  the  contentions  of  two  great  political  parties,  the  ffats  and 
the  A'i^ht-i:aps.  The  former,  giving  a  willing  ear  and  open  hand  to 
the  whisperings  and  bribes  of  the  French  court,  stirred  up  patriotic 
feeling  against  the  conquerors  of  Puluwa.  They  represented  that  the 
Russian  armies  had  been  decimated  by  the  Turks  ;  Uiat  fate  would 
never  again  offer  them  such  a  golden  opportunity  to  avenge  the 
disasters  of  a  gt  Deration  back,  if  they  failed  now  to  take  occasion  by 
the  hand  ;  that  once  more,  as  at  Narva,  where  8,000  Swedes  routed 
80,000  Russians,  the  worEd  might  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  two  nations  were  as  one  is  to  ten.  Their 
counsels  prevailed,  and  Swedish  Finland  was  chosen  as  the  theatre 
of  war.  After  compelling  the  Swedes  to  abandon  the  fortified  town 
of  Kredericksham,  Marshal  i-acy,  whom  Klirabeth  continued  in  the 
command  to  which  the  Regent  had  appointed  him,  raptured  the 
entire  Swedish  army.  1 7,000  soldiers,  emrenched  in  what  scemedaa 
impregnable  stronghold,  laid  down  their  anns  to  an  equal  number  o( 
Russians,  who,  according  to  Mannstein,  a  Russian  commander,  would 
have  infallibly  been  beaten  had  they  dared  to  attack  the  fortificAlioos 
of  Lhe  enemy.  When  the  peace  of  .Abo  was  concluded  in  1743,1! 
was  found  that  the  greater  part  of  Kinland.  had  become  a  Russim 
principality. 

On  ascending  the  throne,  Elizabeth's  wish  was  that  peace  and 
goud-will  should  jtrevail  between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin.  Gifts  were  e.\chaiigcd  by  the  two  sovereigns.  Frederick 
sent  to  his  imperial  sister,  while  she  was  a-building  Zarsko-Xelo, 
car\-ed  and  festooned  sheets  of  amber  suRlcieul  to  cover  the  tvalls  of 
one  of  the  Urgcst  rooms  uf  the  new  [>a1ace.  But  the  friendship  was 
soon  ovcrcloudi-d.  Frederick's  free  comments  on  the  Czarina's 
morals  goaded  her  into  paroxysms  of  fury,  and,  forgetting  her  aversion 
to  bloodshed^  she  allied  herself  with  his  enemies,  who,  instead  of 
sneering  at  her  frailties,  promised  her  "a  gift  of  two  millions  for  her 
pleasures,"  the  greater  part  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  British 
taxpayer.  On  Christmas  Day,  17.^7,  there  marched  from  Moscow  &n 
sat  00  men  10  avetvjje  \^vg  wto-a:^*  oi  "VVTifia.  Ttvwwa,  hired 
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by  George  II.  at  4/  a  head.     Elizabeth  travelled  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  bid  them  God-speed.     Her  travelling  equipage,  which  contained 

I  ""a  bed,  table,  and  other  conveniences,"  was  set  on  a  sledge  drawn  by 
twenty-four  post-horses  ;  and  at  fixed  distances  along  the  route  there 
blazed  great  piles  of  wood  to  give  light  to  her  Majesty  and  her  court  if 
they  clianced  to  [lass  during  the  night.  The  march  of  the  Cossacks 
was  arrested  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chajielle,  long  before  the  Prussian 

'horizon  came  into  view.  But  Frederick's  hitter  tongue  and  caustic 
wit  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  satire  which  the  Czarina's 
incongruities  of  faith  and  morals  offered  him.  ilc  wrote  little 
quizzing  rhymes  which  found  their  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  which 
Elizabeth  answered  in  the  following  minute  :— 

"At  St.  Petersburg,  15th  May,  1753,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Russtaa 
senate,  after  two  days'  deliberation,  this  conclusion  was  come  to  : 
That  it  should  be  and  hereby  is  settled  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
ihe  Russian  Empire,  not  only  to  oppose  any  further  aggrandizement 
the  King  of  Prussia,  but  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  over- 
whelming with  superior  force  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  and  reducing 
it  to  its  former  slate  of  mediocrity."  And  two  years  later  the  follow- 
ing decision  was  come  to  : — 

"  October  i7S">  :  That  it  is  our  resolution  to  attack  the  King  of 
Prussia  without  further  discussion  whensoever  the  said  king  shall 
attack  any  ally  of  Russia,  or  shall  himself  be  attacked  by  any  of 

I  them." 
I  It  were  profitless  to  tell  the  wars  and  intrigues,  the  victories  and 
defeats,  the  marches  and  counienn arches  of  the  years  1757-1762. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Elizabeth's  outraged  feelings  were  more  than 
ftvcQgcd  ;  that  the  Russian  armies  under  Apraxin,  Fermor,  Soltikoff, 
and  TodlebL-n,  proved  Frederick's  only  invincible  foes ;  that  for 
^^somc  years  East  Prussia  was  anne.xed  to  Russia,  not  to  be  restored 
^pill  after  Elizabeth's  death  ;  and  that  the  Czarina  died  with  the  sweet 
consciousness  in  Iter  heart,  in  so  far  as  she  was  sober  enough  to  be 
conscious,  that  her  victorious  armies  had  penetrated  to  and  battered 
down  the  gates  of  Berlin  itself,  the  capital  of  her  enemy. 

On  Christmas  Day  1761  according  to  Russian  style,  sth  January 
1762  European  style,  she  ceased  Lo  be  torn  by  the  passions  of 
revenge  and  lust  which  for  many  years  had  held  high  carnival  in  her 
nature.  For  weeks  before  her  dcaiibC  she  lay  in  a  haU-comalosc 
condition,  her  life  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  awful  pre^'-ipicc  ;  a 
fact  xvhirh  was  carefully  hidden  from  the  outer  world  by  Oie  officials 
^jf  her  court,  whose  interest  it  was  that  she  should  live.  No  one 
^feren  at  St.  Petersburg  knew  that  ber  many  exccs.'its  >mA  ^  "NaaX. 
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brought  her  to  the  gates  of  death,  iIU  the  prayers  of  the  church  for 
her  recovery  were  invoked.  Her  corpse  lay  for  several  days  on  the 
*'  Paradu  Bed,"  the  new  Czar  and  bis  Czarina,  and  future  murdcrcu, 
feasting,  and  dancing,  and  dining,  and  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  their  subjects ;  Elizabeth's  palace  quite  deserted  but  by  the 
ladicii  and  gentlemen  in  waiting,  to  whom  the  duty  had  been  o&signctl 
to  keep  watch  over  the  dead,  aud  who  avenged  their  icmponuy 
exclusion  from  the  gaieties  of  the  new  court  by  petty  sarcasms  and 
jokes  at  the  expertise  of  the  departed,  on  whose  face  in  life  they  daied 
not  look  without  awe.  The  grand  saloon  of  the  palace,  where  stood 
the  imperial  bier,  was  draped  with  black,  and  festooned  and  garlanded 
with  cloth  of  silver.  The  sombrcness  of  the  chamber  was  deepened 
by  the  flickering  wax  lights.  The  coffin  itself  was  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold  trimmed  with  silver  lace.  A  rich  crown  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  corpse.  The  watchers  referred  to,  who  enlivened 
the  gloom  of  the  o<'f:a-sion  with  jest  and  chaff,  were  four  ladies  and 
two  ofiicers  of  the  Life  tJitards  ;  their  robes  were  symbolic  of  the 
profoundcst  sorrow  and  lamtnution.  At  the  foot  of  the  bier  stood 
a  priest  reading  his  Bible  aloud,  to  be  relieved  by  another  when  his 
voice  failed  him  ;  the  holy  incantation  not  only  drove  back  the 
aggressive  powers  of  evil,  urgent  to  claim  the  body  as  Uieirs  by  right, 
but  magically  opened  the  doors  of  heaven  to  give  the  emancipated 
spirit  abundant  entrance.  All  who  came  to  gaze  on  the  face  of  the 
corpse  had  to  kiss  its  hand  ;  such  is  Russian  etiquette. 

'I'he  Cearina  was  buried  with  pomp  and  pageant.  The  distance 
from  the  palace  to  the  tomb  of  the  Czars  was  2^  English  miles,  which 
were  paved  wiih  wood  for  the  occasion.  On  each  side  of  the  street 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrissoa  were  drann  up  in  line.  At  ten  in  the 
morning  the  solemn  procession  left  the  castle,  the  l)clls  of  Sl 
Petersburg  ringing  out  clear  ami  mellow  to  the  frosty  skies.  First 
there  marched  300  grenadiers,  followed  by  300  priests  clothed  in  white, 
walking  two  abreast,  and  singing  dirge  and  prayer.  Next  came,  in 
single  file,  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  bearing  the  crown  and  the 
insignia  of  the  various  orders  and  honours  conferred  on  the  deceased 
by  herself  and  others.  'I'hc  hearse  was  followed  by  the  new  Cxar, 
his  mourning  cloak  spread  out  like  a  sheet  and  carried  by  twelve 
chamberlains,  each  with  a  lighted  cxndlc  in  his  disengaged  hand. 
The  relatives  of  the  Czar  came  next,  followed  by  Catherine  on  foot, 
whose  cloak  was  borne  by  her  ladies.  Three  hundred  greiiadieif 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession,  which  was  preceded,  attended, 
and  followed  by  thejoUling  and  brawling  populace  of  the  capital 
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EVERY  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period  knows  something  of  Pope's  quarrels  with  the 
Grub  Street  hacks  of  the  day,  as  well  as  with  authors  whose  place  in 
literature  is  equal,  or  nearly  ojuat,  to  liis  own.  Indeed,  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  think  of  Pope  as  he  appears  in  the  "  Dunciad  "  and 
in  his  famous  "  Epistles,"  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that,  if  he  was  some- 
limes  a  relentless  enemy,  he  was  also  a  warm-hearted  and,  in  many 
instances,  a  faithful  friend.  The  investigations  of  the  late  Mr.  Dilke 
have  laid  bare  to  the  world  the  dissimulations  and  artifices  of  this 
consummate  satirist;  and  the  world,  which  values  truth  above  all 
things,  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  grateful  to  the  critic  for  exhibiting  in  all 
their  minuteness  the  foibles  of  a  great  man.  Pope's  love  of  equi- 
vocating,  which  he  allowed  he  could  do  ''pretty  genteelly,"  is  a  fault 

^^too  palpable  to  be  concealed.  He  had  a  passion  for  intrigue,  and 
"  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem ;"  he  liked  to  deceive  his 
friends,  and  doubtless    in   many   cases   he   deceived   liiraself.     No 

^hniter  ever  expressed  more  exalted   sentlmentS]  but  his  virtuous 

^^aspirations  were  too  often  confined  to  couplets  and  to  letter- writing. 
Faults  such  as  these — and  they  arc  by  no  means  venial  faults — must 
be  acknowledged  by  all  students  of  Pope.  They  will  find  in  his  poems 
what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  "a  serene  and  just  benevolence,"  and  "the 
most  lofty  expression  of  moral  temper  •"  but  the  prevailing  tone  of 
his  verse  bears  another  character,  and  the  imprcssivcness  of  his  finest 
f  Jines  is  due  to  the  venom  of  the  satirist,  and  not  to  the  high  thinking 
the  philosopher.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  as  a  great  critic 
'^as  said,  to  estimate  illustrious  men  solely  by  their  defects ;  and  it 
would  be  ebjKcially  unjust  in  the  case  of  Pope,  whose  failings  were 
probably  due  in  large  measure  to  physical  causes.  His  life  was  one 
long  disease,  and  a  highly  sensitive  Iciuperamentwas  linked  to  a  crazy 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lo  Po|>e's  honour  that  he  never  fell 
into  the  indolent  habila  of  the  valetudinarian.  His  courage  was 
indomitable,  and  the  high  position  he  won  in  literature  was  gained 
despite  the  impediments  of  an  alien  faith,  of  a  comparatively  hiunbl- 

bnosition,  .wd  of  .vi  imperfect  education.    ^cfeTft\ifw4&'Cw5X'^t« 
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old  he  was  the  most  distinguished  poet  and  man  of  letters 
England,  and  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation  were  proud  to 
be  numbered  amongst  his  associates.  And  it  deserves  to  be  remnn- 
bercd  that  there  was  no  servility  in  Pope's  friendship.  If  he  "deaHj 
loved  a  lord,"  and  cultivated  the  aoiuainlnnce  of  peen  and  states- 
men, there  b  no  indication  that  he  forgot  his  own  dignity ;  and  now 
of  Uie  friends  whom  he  honoured,  whether  titled  or  untitled,  were 
ever  neglected  in  his  verse.  Noiliing,  indeed,  can  be  more  graceful 
than  the  art  with  which,  in  a  line  or  word,  he  has  embalmed  their 
memory ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  exercised  even  greiter 
art  in  pirorjing  the  men  who  inairrcd  his  enmity.  To  offend  Pop* 
was  to  run  the  risk  of  an  unenviable  notoriety,  and  of  b<i(^ 
"  hitched "  into  rhymes  that  genius  has  made  immortal.  And  the 
spite  which,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Addison,  produced  the 
satire  was  generally  more  obvious  than  the  provocation. 

Pope's  early  aspimtions  after  fame  were  combined  with  an  almost 
feminine  desire  for  friendship,  and  he  seems  throughout  life  to  haic 
been  morbidly  conscious  that  he  needed  support  and  sympathy. 
When  he  was  a  mere  youth,  "  lisping  in  numbers,"  Sir  William  TiBm- 
bull,  a  veteran  statesman,  made  his  acc^uaintance,  and  the  old  nun 
and  precocious  boy  became  fast  friends.  Sir  William  gave  the  yonng 
poet  wise  advice,  and  introduced  him  to  Wycherley,  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  did  not  prove  a  wise  step;  and  through  "manly 
Wycherley,"  as  Pope  calls  him,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
"  knowing  Walsh,"  a  small  poet,  but  a  critic  of  some  reputation. 
Henry  Cromwell,  another  man  of  mature  age,  and  recognised  as  a 
wit,  who  had  known  Diydcn,  seems  also  to  have  i^atronised  Pope,  and 
the  stilted  correspondence  that  passed  between  them  may  still  be  read 
with  advantage.  We  need  not  look  too  closely  into  the  poet's  inti- 
macy with  men  old  enough  to  be  his  father.  Pope  soon  leaml  to 
feel  his  own  superiority  to  his  early  patrons,  and  ii»  the  case  of 
Wycherley  expressed  it  loo  bluntly.  His  genius,  indeed,  matured  so 
rapidly  that  a  short  lime  sufficed  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  men 
who  are  still  llic  greatest  ornaments  of  a  great  literary  age — with 
Addison  and  Steele,  wUli  Swift  and  Congreve,  with  Arbuthnot  and 
Bolingbrokc.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  Pope  might  be  suspected  of  a 
leaning  to  the  Jacobites,  but  he  was,  as  he  once  wrote  to  Car>'ll, 
"the  least  a  politician  in  the  world,"  and  his  estrangement  from  such 
notable  Whigs  as  Addison  and  Steele  was  not  due  to  poUtical  causes. 
In  tlic  early  days  of  authorship  Pope  addressed  both  these  delightful 
humourists  in  a  strain  of  the  ^.-aTmest  affection.  Tlie  friendship  of 
jAddfson  was,  he  said,  one  oi  Inw  "^Viwr.  wjto^w\5*7  «N^^KT>sic&.%vi 
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Steele  of  diminutives  used  in  I^tin  as  marks  of  affection,  he  adds, 
"  I  should  myself  be  much  better  pleased  if  I  were  told  you  called 
me  your  liitle  friend  than  if  you  complimented  me  with  the  title  of  a 
great  genius/'  These  expressions  are  not  wortli  much,  and  there  are 
no  indications  that  I'ope's  regard  either  for  Addison  or  Srcelc  was  at 
any  time  sincere. 

There  was  one  friendbhip  of  those  early  days  which  knew  no 
break,  and  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Pope's  love  for  Gay, 
whose  acquaintance  he  appears  to  have  made  through  Henry  Crom- 
well, was  as  genuine  as  the  poet's  affection  for  his  mother.  Kvery 
one,  indeed,  loved  Gay,  who,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  was  no  one's 
enemy  but  his  own;  and  Pope  look  him  to  bis  heart  almost  as  soon 
&s  the  two  became  acquainted,  (lay's  gentle,  social  nature  readily 
received  impressions  from  Pope's  stronger  intellect,  and  what  he  felt 
he  uttered  with  a  generous  impulse.  Never,  surely,  was  poet  Haltered 
with  more  gr.iccful  art  th*in  that  which  Gay  lavished  upon  his  friend 
in  the  famous  poem  written  "on  his  completing  his  trauslation  of 
Homer's  '  Iliad.' "  Pope  loved  liis  fame  even  more  than  his  friends, 
but  this  noble  tribute  must  have  served  to  strengthen  both  fame  and 
friendship. 

There  was  no  sense  of  rivalry  here,  but  there  was  a  sympathy 
of  taste  and  of  pursuit,  and  that  contrast  of  disposiiion  which  adds 
a  zest  to  friendship.  Swift  as  well  as  Pope  loved  Gay,  and  there 
is  nothing  pleasantcr  or  apparently  more  sincere  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  them  than  their  allusions  to  this  common  friend. 
They  laugh  at  Gay  for  his  love  of  luxury,  for  his  eagerness  as  a 
courtier,  for  his  idleness,  for  his  incapacitj'  to  manage  his  affairs  ;  but 
the  laugh  is  always  a  kindly  one.  Pope  describes  him  as  sjirinkled 
with  rose-water ;  and  Swift  writes,  "  I  suppose  Mr.  Gay  will  return 
from  the  Bath  with  twenty  pounds  more  flesh  and  two  hundred  less 
in  money.  Providence  never  designed  him  to  be  above  two-and- 
twenty  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  cullibility.  He  has  as  little 
foresight  of  age,  sickness,  poverty,  or  loss  of  admirers  as  a  girl  of 
fifteen."  And  Gay  seems  to  have  been  as  sensitive  as  a  girl.  When 
one  of  his  plays  was  prohibited  by  llic  I-ord  Chamberlain,  he  had  an 
attack  of  illness  ;  and  when  he  lost  the  fortune  he  had  won  in  South 
Sea  stock,  the  disappointment  nearly  cost  hmi  his  life,  Gay  found, 
as  Spenser  found  long  before,  "  what  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide." 
"Oh  that  I  had  never  known  what  a  court  was!"  he  exclaimed; 
and  it  was  when  oppressed  by  the  vanity  of  his  labour  as  a  courtier 
that  he  penned  the  melanclioly  couplet  he  intended  for  hU  cyv'-ai^^- 
Wben  Gay  nas  bi^ried  in  Westminster  A.bV>ey, "  as  \^;'  ■ia\'\  K\\i*i\^wi\^ 
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"he  bad  been  a  peer  of  the  realm,"  Pope  lamented  that  "one 
of  tlie  nearest  and  longest  ties"  of  bis  life  was  broken  "all  os 
a  sudden."' 

Gay  belonged  to  what  Mr.  Elwln  significantly  calls  the  "  iaoer 
drcic  "  of  Pope's  friends  ;  and  we  have  frequent  glimpses  of  his  fat 
figure  at  Tttickenliani  and  at  Dawley,  where  Lord  BoUngbrokc, 
as  Pope  told  SwiA,  laboured  to  be  unambitious,  and  laboured  tn  an 
UDwilling  soil.  Knowing  Bolingbroke  as  we  do,  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
read  of  his  aping  the  life  of  a  farmer,  sitting  autong  the  haymakers, 
and  dining  off  mutton  broth,  beans,  and  bacon.  When  Pope  wai  at 
the  height  of  his  fame  Bolingbroke  was  one  of  his  most  intimate 
associates,  and  the  inBucnce  of  his  mind  upon  that  of  the  poet  is 
seen  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man."  For  at  least  ten  years  the  friends 
were  constantly  together,  and  both  at  Dawlcy  and  at  Twickenham 
the  first  nils  of  the  age  were  accustomed  to  assemble.  To  both 
houses  Voltaire  found  his  way,  and  so  did  Peterborough,  who  "  had 
seen  more  kings  and  postillions  than  any  one  in  Kurope ; "  and  '*  mitred 
Rochester,"  who  would  nod  the  head  in  approval  of  the  poet's  laj-s; 
and  Bathurst,  who  lived  to  see  bis  son  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  he  and  Pope  had  planted  ;  and 
Arbuthnot,  who  could  do  everything  but  walk  ;  and  Swift,  the  poet's 
dearest  and  greatest  friend,  whose  praise  made,  as  he  said,  his  studies 
happy  and  tltcir  author  happier.  Great,  one  would  think,  must  have 
been  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  "  when  men  such  as 
these  conversed  across  the  Hulntits  and  the  wine ;  but  it  may  be 
doubled  whether  Pope  was  a  verj-  genial  host,  for  Sm-ift  has  a  gentle 
sneer  at  him  for  stinginess  about  wine,  and  observes  that  he  was  a 
silent,  inaltcntive  comi>anion.  He  said  himself  ih.!!,  tlioiigh  he  loved 
company,  lie  loved  reading  better  than  talk.  Moreover,  he  never 
laughed  heartily ;  and  the  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  not  likely  lo 
enliven  conversation. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Pope  found  a  new  and  zealous  friend 
in  Warbunon,  to  whose  ingenuity  he  was  indebted  for  defending  the 
doubtful  orthodoxy  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man."  Warbunon,  superficial 
in  knowledge  and  dogmatic  in  argument,  seems  at  one  period  to 
l>avc  thought  meanly  of  Pope's  genius,  and  especially  of  his  famous 
Essay.  A  change  of  opinion  or  of  policy  led  him,  however,  to  defend 
the  poem,  and  Pope  discovered  thai  he  was  the  greatest  critic  he 
had  ever  known.  'Jhcy  met  for  the  first  time  in  Lord  Radnor's 
garden  at  Twickenliam,  and  1  )odslcy  the  bookseller,  who  was  present, 
told  Dr.  Wartun  he  was  astonished  at  the  high  compliments  paid  by 
Vope  to  ^Varbutton.    The  actv-^^^^^mca,  ol  cwsme,  vawv  Vaiclmsx^ 
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itimate.    "  I  passed  about  a  week  at  Twickenliaiii,"  Warbunoa 
writts,   ''  in  a  most  agreeable  iiiaaiier,     Mr.  Pope  is  as  good  a 
companion  as  a  poet,  and  what  is  more,  appears  to  be  as  good  a 
Lioan." 

P  Neither  poet  nor  divine  was  chary  of  compliments.  Pope  told 
Warbtirlon  he  had  a  genius  equal  to  his  pains,  and  a  taste  equal  to 
his  learning ;  and  Warburton  told  Pope  that  he  was  unrivalled  In 
uniting  wit  wilh  subiimity-  "  Vour  wit,"  said  he,  "  gives  a  splendour 
and  delicacy  to  your  sublimity,  and  your  sublimity  gives  a  grace  and 
dignity  to  your  wit."  What  Warburton  meant  he  might  have  foimd 
it  ditHcult  to  explain ;  but  ir  his  object  in  flattering  the  iirst 
author  of  the  day  were  worldly  advancement,  he  had  his  reward. 
Through  Pope's  introduction  to  ,^llen—"  humble  Allen,"  who  did 
by  stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame — Warburton  gained  a 
wealthy  wife,  and  ultimately  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester.  How  he 
hated  Bolingbroke>  and  how  Uolingbroke  haled  him,  and  how, 
leuphorically  speaking,  they  came  to  blows  over  the  dead  poet's 
^grave,  il  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  relate. 
Unfortunately,  the  memory  of  Pope  himself  did  not  escape  in  the 
melie^  and  the  words  of  .affectionate  regret  uttered  by  Bolingbroke 
at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  poet  were  sadly  belied  by  his  after 
conduct.  These  words,  in  which  UoHiigbroke  speaks  with  sensitive 
feeling  of  Pope's  tender  heart  for  his  iKirlicuLir  friends,  are  recorded 
by  Spence,  aftenivards  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  Spence,  like 
Warburton,  won  the  friendship  of  the  poet  by  praising  liis  poetry. 
His  admiration  was  genuine,  and  it  was  a  hajipy  hour  that  brought 
Pope  the  acquaintance  of  so  amiable  a  chronicler.  Spcnce's 
"Anecdotes"  are  full  of  interest  for  alt  lovers  of  literature.  He 
acted  the  part  of  a  BoswcH  to  his  friend,  but  he  was  a  Uoswell  in 
miniature.  There  is  neither  iii:>ight  into  Lharaclcr  in  his  pages,  nor 
any  trace  of  the  dramatic  art  which  makes  Uoswell's  narrative  so 
delightful.  He  has,  however,  recorded  in  all  truthfulness  and  sim- 
plicity a  great  many  interesting  facts  and  sayings,  and,  honest  though 
be  be,  all  he  says  is  in  Pope's  favour.  His  afleellon  fot  the  poet 
was  that  of  a  son  for  his  father;  he  was  constantly  with  him  in  his 
dying  hours,  and  seems  to  have  watched  over  him  whh  the  utmost 
tenderness.  Speucc's  love  was  not  the  less  sincere  because  Pope, 
^^who  knew  as  well  as  any  man  how  to  serve  a  friend,  was  eager  to 
^■promote  his  interests.  This  is  an  Honourable  feature  in  Pope's 
I       character.   Like  Swift,  he  was  always  ready  to  sjjcak  and  act  for  others, 

tand  in  many  cases  his  great  influence  was  not  exerted  in  vain.    "  \Mien 
the  hour  of  death  comes,"  said  Je.inic  Deans  lo  C^jitcw  C'K<^>s>ft% "'■■*. 
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Anae  bx  oiSMfls,  but  whit  ire   lue  daoe  Jor 

plcBsanllj ;  *  and  Pope,  faulty  ind 

Ir  wss.  may  hare  remembered  thcB 

luvoftca  in  ibe  hour  of  need 

llinliti  w 

ia  Imi  poctrj  ts  the  low  csttnale 
Ib  Ak  H^ml  his  Tcne^  like  that  of  Prior,  b 
Vtt  Ae  e»q<iow  of  the  beautiful  lines  about 
^^pvof  poetiy  dionld  know  by  heattt  there 
>  f£  Ae  InDOur  due  lu  the  weaker  sex, 
In  his  eyes,  most  womco 
:|anons  are  the  love  of  plo- 
is  at  heart  a  rake ,"  and  be 
1*  Khose  lost  lock  of  hair 
insnihing  her  at  the  same  tine. 
of  Ae  most  faithful  friendships 
I*  Manha  Blount  It  was  an  early 
tf  viMMSt  about  it,  that  might,  unda 
isio  knv.  And  it  was  a 
WKg  be,  as  Mrs.  Olipliant  tijs 
OHB  which  does  not  point  to 
;  AcK  leixK  a*  ^rawad  tat  dte  scandal  that  assailed 
«(  MmIk  and  dir  poet.  There  was  not, 
bat  the  coarseness  of  the 
of  Ctshion  sometimes 
coold  wot  DOW  be  uttered  in 
^f^  idMMS  ID  Maidia  resembles,  in  some 
,  Snft'^ lidMOii «» tW  MJMm  ■■i1  BKwe  celebrated  "  Stella  i 
hm  whik  tfce  vesmkats^smk*  lo  Sw^ft  liiiitihl r  "Journal."  soon  learns 
■a  kaow  HeMBrJatami^  he  aewer  f^n  note  than  a  shadow>- 
■fiHinilMi,il  wdli  llinha  BlooBt.  In  his  earij  days  Pope  seems 
to  laivlUt  an  cqwiaftctioa  for  Tcfcsa,  the  elder  sister;  but  at  a  later 
puMd»  from  soaiedottbdU  causey  tbere  was  a  complete  estrangemcot 
bevwccaiheoL  In  his  coRcspoodcnce  with  Caryll,  who  was  Martha's 
god&lher.  Pope  acoises  Teresa  of  cruelty  to  her  mother  *'  beyond  all 
tmaginatioa.*  and  of  an  inir^oe  with  *'  a  gallant ;"  but  the  story,  in 
Mr  Elwia's  jodgcoeDt,  is  uswonhy  of  credit,  since  we  have  no  proof 
of  its  truth  beyond  the  word  of  Pope.  Both  sisters,  by  the  way. 
were  considered  beautiful  in  ilielr  youth,  but  neither  of  them 
We  do  not  know  iljai  "  Nfrs.  Patty  "  ever  had  an  offer,  and  it  is  jios- 
sible  that  her  undefined  connection  with  Pope  destroyed  her  matri- 
monial prospects.     If  the  glim^MA  "wt  ^m  ol  Viti  axt  ■%.\x^V  *h#v 
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alwaysattractive,and  in  the  Pope  correspondence  all  the  poet's  friends 
seem  to  have  a  good  word  for  ratt3'.  Swift  writes  to  her  that  he  will 
stand  by  his  dear  Patty  against  all  the  world,  and  ho)>es  to  find  her, 
when  they  meet,  a  fine,  healthy,  plump  lady.  "  If  Mr.  Pope  chides 
you,"  says  the  Dean,  "threaten  him  that  you  will  turn  heretic;"  and 
he  adds,  '*  Adieu,  dear  I'atty,  and  believe  me  to  be  one  of  your 
truest  friends  and  humblest  servants  ;  and  that,  since  I  can  never  live 
in  England,  my  greatest  happiness  would  be  to  have  you  and  Mr. 
Pope  condemned  during  my  life  to  live  in  Ireland— In:  at  the  deanery, 
and  you,  for  repxilalion's  sake,  just  at  next  door,  and  I  will  give  you 
eight  dinners  a  week  and  a  whole  half-dozen  of  pint  bottles  of  good 
French  wine  at  jour  lodgings,  a  thing  you  could  never  expect  ta-j 
arrive  at."  Martha  Blount  relumed  Swift's  afl'eclion,  and  was,  as  Pope 
told  the  Dean,  "as  constint  lo  old  friendshii>s  as  any  man ;"  and,  in 
another  letter.  Swift  is  told  that  she  speaks  of  him  constantly,  and 
"  is  one  of  the  most  considerate  and  mindful  of  women  in  the  world 
towards  others,  the  least  so  in  regard  to  herself."  "She  never 
neglects  a  friend  ill  or  absent,"  is  another  statement  made  by  Pope  ; 
and  wc  quote  it  with  the  more  satisfaction  because  it  serves  to 
strengthen  one's  disbelief  in  the  amazing  and  wholly  unauthenlicated 
story  that  Martha  neglected  Pope  in  his  dying  hours.  Who  that 
knows  the  faithfulness  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  woman's  love  can  believe 
that  a  fiicndsbip  which  was  the  growth  of  years,  and  had  stood  the 
brunt  of  many  a  storm,  could  have  thus  failed  in  tlie  supreme  hour 
of  trial  ?  It  is  certain  that  Pope's  aflectton  continued  warm  to  the 
last,  and  Warburton  relates  that  during  the  poet's  illness  "  Mrs.  Blount's 
coming  in  gave  a  new  turn  of  spirits  or  a  temporary  strength  to  him." 
^P  Readers  familiar  with  the  literary  history  of  Pope's  age  will  find  it 
impossible  to  forget  the  men  whom  the  poet  loved  and  honoured. 
The  name  of  Bolingbrokc  reminds  us  not  only  of  a  famous  statesman 
and  politician,  but  of  the  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend "  who 
taught  the  poet — 

Ita|ipiiy  to  Mccr 
From  RTavc  lo  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

»We  take  up  Arbuthnot's  "  John  Bull,"  one  of  Uic  wittiest  productions  of 
a  brilliant  age,  and  remember  the  masterly  "  Epistle  "  in  which  Pope 
celebrates  the  "art  .ind  care"  of  this  famous  physician;  and  how, 
in  the  "Satires"  that  follow,  he  recognises  gratefully  the  special 
of  the  most  celebrated  doctor  and  of  "  Ihc  most  noted  and 
most  deserving  man  in  the  whole  profession  of  chirurger)-," — 

I'll  do  what  Mntil  biihI  Chrseldcn  advise 

To  kwp  Ihc-ie  limbs  amJi  to  ptc&ertc  Ovc5)t  *^«l\ 
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We  recall  too  his  praise  of  ihe  "  blameless  Bethel  " — 

Mbo  always  Kpexks  his  thcuglit. 

And  always  thinks  the  very  ihtnghe  ooght — 

and  of  "  well-natured  Garth,"  himself  a  small  poet  as  well  as  a  sound 
physician,  who,  when  Pope  was  young  and  unknown,  took  him 
kindly  by  the  hand.  And  we  do  not  forget,  what  is  greatly  to  Pope^ 
credit,  Oiat  he  could  eslccni  and  celebrate  the  ministers  of  a  churt}) 
to  whicli  he  did  not  belong;  how  pleasing  he  found  "  Atlerbury's 
softer  hour ; "  how  he  discovered  "  manners  with  candour  "  in  Benson, 
a  "heart"  in  Rundel,  and  in  the  far-famed  Berkeley  "every  viitoc 
under  heaven." 

'ITiese  Tuiiies  arc  but  a  few  among  many  of  men  who,  apart 
from  their  own  worth,  will  "live  with  the  eternity"  of  Pope's  fame. 
If,  as  Mr.  Pattison  observes,  Poihi's  satire  is  an  expression  of 
genuine  feeling,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  to  the  poet's  warmth  of 
feeling  is  due  also  the  praise  so  generously  lavished  on  his  fhendi 
It  was  surdy  no  slight  privilege  to  be  the  associate  of  a  man  who 
delighted  to  bestow  upon  those  whom  he  held  in  honour  an  earthly 
immortality. 

JOU>   DEJWIS, 
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SONNENSTADT  has  found  that  ihc  writer  of  the  ocean  contains 
gold  in  solution,  ami  lie  estiinatcs  ilie  quantity  at  -^  of  a 
gramme  (about  14  grains,  troy)  to  every  ton  of  sea  water.  Many 
years  ago  silver  was  found  in  sea  water,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
insolubility  of  its  chloride.  Minute  analysis,  when  exhaustively 
applied,  appears  to  bring  out  from  sea  water  any  and  every  clement 
thus  sought  for. 

Many  authors  have  treated  the  saliuess  of  the  sea  as  a  great 
physical  m)-stery,  but  a  few  simple  coQsiderations  will,  I  think,  prove 
pretty  clearly  that  there  would  be  far  more  reason  fur  wonderment  if 
the  sea  were  composed  of  fresh  water. 

The  ocean  covers  the  lower  valkys  of  the  earth,  and  the  land 
generally  slopes  towards  it.  It  thus  receives  nearly  all  the  drainage 
and  washings  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the 
materials  of  the  solid  earth  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  none  are 
absolutely  insoluble.  Therefore  the  rain  tliat  falls  upon  the  earth 
must  cxerl  its  solvent  power,  must  take  up  as  much  as  it  can  of 
whatever  it  meets  on  its  way  dow-nwards,  and  carry  this  dissolved 
matter  into  the  general  receptacle.  When  the  water  k-aves  the 
ocean  again  by  rising  as  vapour,  it  does  not  carry  llic  dissolved 
earthy  matter  with  it,  but  is  distilled  as  pure  water  to  Adl  again  and 
re-enter  the  ocean  as  river  water,  or  water  more  or  less  hardened  by 
the  matter  it  has  dissolved  from  the  earth. 

Thus  every  river  or  streamlet  tbat  pours  into  the  sea  carries  with 
it  fresh  contributions  of  salinity,  and  this  haxing  gone  on  as  long  as 
the  surface  of  tlie  earth  lias  consisted  of  land  and  water,  the  saltness 
of  the  ocean  is  but  a  natural  and  necessary  matter  of  course. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  saline  matters  dissolved  in  the 
ocean  is  conlinucd  by  an  examination  of  other  bodies  of  water 
similarly  related  to  surrounding  land,  i.e.  of  lakes  which  occupy 
hollows  in  the  land  and  receive  the  inflow  of  a  river  or  rivers 
without  having  any  outlet  but  that  whicli  \s  dw  Xo  CTX^iCrtaXvsu. 
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Such  model  oceans  arc  cs[)ccially  abundant  on  the  great  labli:- 
lan^l  of  Asia,  extending  northn-ard  from  the  Himalayas  and  their 
eastward  extensions,  to  the  Altai  and  the  general  ridge  which  rorms 
the  watershed  of  the  great  rivers  of  Russia  ;  that  \-ast  region  where 
the  Chines,  Russian,  and  British  Empires  meet,  and  which  has  been 
aptly  named  "  The  Roof  of  the  World."  The  boundary- mountains 
forming  the  ridge  of  this  roof  or  plateau,  slojic  outwards  to  the  sea 
and  inwards  to  the  great  elevated  basin,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  Iiigher  than  the  sea  level. 

The  "  thousand  and  one  "  rivers  and  rivulets  that  flow  inwanb  aQ 
terminate  in  small  self-contained  seas,  that  have  no  other  outlet  than 
by  evaporation.  Thus  all  the  soluble  contributions  of  the  riven 
remain,  and  all  these  pools  are  salt  lakes  of  varying  density,  some 
even  more  saline  thnn  the  ocean  itself.  A  detailed  map  of  this  wild 
counlr)'  displays  a  number  of  tadpole-like  delineations,  or  bags  with 
strings  attached.  These  arc  the  shut-up  salt  lakes  and  their  tributary 
rivers. 

The  salt  deserts  around  some  of  these  lakes  indicate  forroer 
extension  of  their  waters,  which  probably  were  united,  and  formed  a 
great  Asiatic  Mediterranean  Sea  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  when  there 
was  more  rain  and  less  cvaporadon  on  the  Northern  Hemisphetv, 
than  at  present 

The  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspi.in  arc  but  larger  examples  of  the 
same  series.  The  saltness  of  these  is  commonly  cited  in  evidence  of 
their  former  continuity  with  the  ocean,  but  if  1  am  right  it  really 
affords  no  such  evidence  at  all,  as  these  inland  seas  would  be  salt 
whether  they  were  portions  of  the  main  ocean  or  independent  little 
oceans,  i.e.  ultimate  receptacles  of  river  water  and  all  that  flows 
with  it 

The  Dead  Sea,  which  receives  the  Jordan  at  one  end  and  a 
multitude  of  minor  rivers  or  rivulets  from  all  its  other  sides,  is  the 
best-known  example  of  a  saline  ultimate  receptacle  of  river  waters. 
This,  as  everj'body  knows,  is  a  sea  or  lake  of  brine.  Its  redundance 
of  saline  matter  is  at  once  explained  by  the  above  h>*pothesis,  seeing 
that  it  is  situated  in  a  region  of  great  evaporation,  and  tliat  it  receipts 
the  drainage  of  a  disproportionately  brge  area. 

The  total  area  of  land  draining  into  the  great  ocean  does  not 
exceed  one-fourth  of  its  own  area,  while  the  Dead  Sea  receives  the 
drainage  and  soluble  matter  of  an  area  above  twenty  times  greater 
than  its  own. 

It  would  extend  this  note  too  larto  describe  in  detail  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  ocean,  but  I  may  state  generally  that  each 
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^particular  base  and  add  is  there  found  to  exist  iu  a  proportion 
^nearly  corresponding  to  the  general  solubility  of  its  ordinary  com- 
poiuids;  showing  that  the  rain  water  in  its  course  over  the  earth 
carries  down  into  llic  sea  the  most  soluble  materials  of  the  land  and 
leaves  them  there  ;  and  that  therein  ties  the  whole  mystery  of  the  salt 
valer. 

Uprootinc  Hairs  bv  Eleotricitv. 

THK  electric  mania  scenw  to  be  rather  severe  at  present.  It  is 
ainujing  to  observe  the  fLiith  that  is  popularly  given  to  this 
agent,  a  faith  which  seems  to  depend  upon  its  supposed  myste- 
riousness,  and  which  thererore  is  likely  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  believer.  If  ever  I  can  find  time  to  do  so,  I 
purpose  publishing  some  "  Curiosities  of  I'atent  Specifications,"  and 
the  oddest  of  these  will  relate  to  applications  of  electricity  and 
magnetism. 

An  American  physician  has  lately  published  an  account  of  Iiis 
'electrical  method  of  removing  supcrQuous  hairs,  such  as  female 
beards  or  moustachios.  Each  individial  hair  is  fifi^t  grasped  by  a 
pair  of  forceps,  and  "  a  three-cornered  needle  with  a  suitable  handle 
and  sharp  cutting  edges  "  is  thrust  into  t!ie  follicle,  or  "  root  "  of  the 
hair.  This  needle  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery, 
and  a  sponge  attached  to  the  positive  pole  is  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  victim's  neck,  so  that  the  current  shall  pass  througli  her  head. 
^*' A  few  bubbles  of  viscid  froth  appear,"  the  needle  is  rotated  a  few 
times,  the  hair  becomes  loose  and  is  then  easily  withdrawn,  never 
to  return,  'the  next  hair  is  simibrly  treated,  and  so  on.  The 
sensations  are  dcKribcd  as  "slightly  disagreeable." 

The  UNn*ERSALin-  of  Meteorites. 

I  HAVE  often  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  intelligent 
Englishmen,  especially  Londoners,  who  have  visited  the  British 
Museum  without  noticing  the  magnificent  collection  of  meteoric 
stones  which  it  contains.  Tlicy  arc  now  removed  to  South  Ken- 
sington. It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  the  idea  of  slones  falling 
from  the  heavens  was  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a  popular  myth. 
The  first  man  of  any  recognized  scientific  standing  who  dared  to 
support  the  popular  traditions  was  Chladui,  who  publislied  a  tract 
at  Riga  and  Leipzig  in  1794,  in  which  he  collected  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  mass  of  native  iron  found  by  Fallas  in  Siberia  bad 
fallen  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  traditions  of  other  stflt\'j  \k^s»& 
roL,  ecu    Tio.  iSos.  5  S 
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hX&ag  from  the  douds  Vfre  no  £UJ«.  Two  jrcars  after  this  a  stone 
we^hing  iboot  56  Ib&.  W2s  exhibited  in  Londoti,  and  wss  said  to 
hi«  Cillcn  at  WoM  CoCtage,  Yorkshire,  in  December,  1795;  but  in 
spite  of  the  attestation  of  several  respectable  K-itnesses  the  &toiy 
recevcd  the  same  treaiaient  as  ts  now  bestoved  on  any  dcsoTpiioo 
of  the  sea-scrpCDL 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  ventured  to  observe  that  there  was  a  curious  re- 
semblance between  the  Yorkshire  stone  and  another  that  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  Italy,  and  which  was  stated  to  have  fallen  with  several 
others  near  to  Sienna  in  July  179.4.  In  1799  he  received  specimens 
of  stones  that  were  said  to  have  fallen  near  Benares  in  India,  ud 
these  BO  closely  resembled  the  Yorkshire  stone  that  the  scepticism 
began  to  waver.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  a  [upcr 
read  by  Howard  at  the  Ro)-al  Society  in  1802  that  meteoric  stones 
were  fairly  admitted  into  good  scientific  sodctv- 

They  are  now  not  merely  recognised  as  occasional  stray  visitors 
that  drop  npon  our  earth,  but  arc  regarded  as  forming  an  element 
of  the  solar  s}'stem  comparable  in  physical  importance  to  our  wotU 
itself. 

They  are  supposed  to  be  arranged  in  a  multitude  of  zones,  each 
comprising  millions,  or  even  millions  of  millions,  of  fragments,  each 
fragment  travelling  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  of  its  own,  and  held  to 
its  path  by  Uie  same  forces  of  momentum  and  gravitation  as  those 
which  regulate  the  orbits  of  the  most  gigantic  of  the  planets. 

Besides  these  lumiK  of  nearly  pure  iron,  or  of  iron  mixed  with 
earthy  matter,  which  strike  the  earth  occasionally  with  a  heavy  ihud 
and  bui>'  themselves  in  the  ground  by  the  force  of  their  fall,  there 
are  minor  visitors  falling  so  frequently  that  our  atmosphere  is  never 
free  from  them. 

There  are  microscopic  particles  of  iron  liaving  a  compoaitioD 
similar  to  the  lump  In  Siberia,  which  originally  weighed  about  1,400 
lbs.,  or  that  of  Ensishcim  which  weighed  270  lbs.,  and  was  suspended 
by  an  iron  chain  in  the  church,  and  treate<l  with  scientific  contempt 
for  upwards  of  tlircc  centuries.  The  microscopic  meteorites  are 
usually  spherical,  and  show  signs  of  having  been  melted.  The 
larger  bodies  also  have  been  melted  originally,  and  then  rc-melled 
on  their  surfaces  by  the  heat  which  their  collision  with  ouralmosphere 
has  evolved. 

Meteoric  dust  is  found  more  or  less  peppered  over  all  those  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface  thai  have  been  undisturbed  by  agricultural 
operations  or  storm-floods,  and  have  not  been  covered  by  vegetable 
ditris  or  other  deposit.    It   is  found  on  the  roofs  of  buildinp, 
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IhJ  siniiUr  places.     A  few  years  ago  a  philosopher  examined  the 
'dust  that  rests  upon  ihc  ledges  or  the  lowers  of  liic  Cathedral  of 
^  Notre  iXiine,  and  found  these  spherical  grains  mingled  with  it. 
^B      The  Desert  of  Sahara  presents  one  of  the  best  availahlc  sites  for 
^nhe  superficial  retention  of  such  microscopic  material  falling  from 
^^nbovc,  and  there  it  is  found  accordingly  ;  the  chemical  composilion 
^Ks  wel!  as  the  form  and  fused  appearance  of  the  splierules  proving 
^■iheir  meteoric  origin.     Sacchini   lias  recently  examined   the   dust 
showers  that  visit   Italy  and  Sicily,  and   finds   that   they  contain 
spherical  grains  of  meteoric  iron  simiKir  to  those  of  Sahara. 
^_        Ife  supposes  that  they  are  actually  broiiglit  from   Saliara  by 
^■cyclones;  but,  without  denying  the  possibility  of  tliis  in  soiuc  instance?; 
*      (such  as  during  the  curious  sandraiiis  that  accompany  violent  wind- 
storms in  luly  and  Sicily),  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming  iliat  Sahara 
has  any  selective,  magnetic,  or  other  power  of  drawing  to  itself  more  of 
HLthese  granules  than  arc  due  to  a  corrcjpdnding  surface  of  the  Italian 
^Bjpeninsula  and  ibiandf,  though  there  are  good  reasons  why  they  may 
^^fee  more  easily  preserved  for  collection  in  the  dry  sands  of  the 
^ndesert. 

^^  The  modem  view  of  the  universe  is  that  it  consists  not  merely 
of  suns,  planets,  satellites,  and  comct.s,  but  that  celestial  space  is 
peopled  with  masses  of  matter  of  all  sizes,  from  the  mightiest  of 
suns  to  particles  so  small  as  to  evade  the  reach  of  our  unaided 
senses,  and  possibly  even  so  small  as  to  escape  our  microscopic 
search  ings. 
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The  Geoixcical  Agency  or  Mkteorm-es. 

F  fthat  I  have  staled  above,  concerning  the  universal  distribution 
and  coniinuoiis  showering  down  of  melcoric  particles  be  correct, 
*■£  ought  to  fmd  evidence  of  their  dcposilton  on  the  surface  of  earlh 
uring  all  periods  of  its  history.  If  Middlesex  receives  as  much 
meteoric  iron  dust — surface  for  surface — as  Sahara,  wc  should  be 
able  to  find  evidence  of  this,  even  though  the  spherical  grains  be 
disturbed  by  the  plough  and  oxidised  by  the  humidity  of  the  soil, 

My  readers  may  easily  test  this  for  Uieroselvcs.  Take  up  a 
■handful  of  soil  from  the  surface  of  ary  part  of  England  or  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  moisten  it  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric 
acid,  and  then  pour  on  it  a  solution  of  yellow  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  (prussiatc  of  potash).  The  soil  will  become  stained 
with  a  deep  Prussian-blue  colour,  and  the  liquid  that  runs  qi  ~~ 
show  the  same  to  soiiition. 
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This  proves  the  presence  of  iron.  Not  only  docs  it  exist 
universally  diffused  throughout  the  soil  on  the  present  surface  of 
the  cirth,  but  it  is  similarly  ubiquitous  in  all  the  rocks  whicl)  hate 
been  deposited  in  the  lakes  and  estuaries  and  sea.-t>hores  oi  th< 
ancient  world  .11  ali  geological  periods.  Other  metals,  or  coropounilj] 
of  mciAls,  arc  found  accumulited  here  and  there  in  X'cins  or  lodes,j 
or  in  bulky  masses  forming  special  rocks,  but  iron,  besides  forming 
the  special  deposits  we  know  as  iron  ores,  is  sprinkled  ever)Tfi 
A  deposit  of  sand  nearly  free  from  iron  is  so  rare  that  it  is  mc 
valuable  than  a  goldmine,  on  Account  of  the  high  price  that 
gUssmakcr  is  willing  to  jiay  for  such  a  rarity.  The  prevailing  coU 
of  the  mineral  surface  of  the  earth  is  due  to  lliis  general  tiD£ej 
iron. 

Long  ago,  in  my  lectures  at  the  Midland  Institute,  I  attribi! 
this  universality  of  such  traces  of  iron  to  its  continuous  falling  ufwt 

[the  earth  as  meteoric  dustj  and  this  hypothesis  is  now  becoming 
ither  widely  accepted.     It  has  suggested  itself  independently  aiul^ 

Loriginally  to  the  minds  of  many  otliers.    'I'hc  more  I  reflect  upon  11 
the  better  satisfied  I  become  of  its  soundness. 

There  is  one  of  our  companion  worlds,  the  planet  Mars,  wttli| 
n'hich  we  liave  some  rather  intimate  acquaintance.     It  is  ne.irest  to) 

rtis  when  in  opposition,  when  the  sun  shines  fully  on  the  side  presented 
to  our  view  ;  suBicicntly  near  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  boundaries  of, 
its  oceans  and  sexs,  continents,  islands,  and  peninsulas ;  to  iratchj 
the  spreading  of  its  polar  snows  as  winter  advances,  and  thctfj 
dissolution  and  recession  with  the  progress  of  the  Martial  summerJ 
Indications  of  the  fall  of  mighty  avalanches  have  e%*en  been  obserredJ 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  land  of  this  planet  is  tinged  with] 
exactly  that  colour  which  would  be  given  by  iron  dust  imDgkdf 
with  nukteriat  similar  to  our  sandstones  moa>  or  less  oxidijtcd. 


Frkezinc  Triciiiv.*?. 

IHAVE  a  suggestion  to  make  in  rcfcrcTicc  to  tlm«e  objects 
current  terror  the  hi^u'tta,     \Vc  know  tluii  ihev  arr  Vitied 
It  high  temperature,  but  no  experii 
to  test  their  powers  of   endurir 
survive  the  freezing  of  the  juices  ^ 
If  not,  the  Frozen  Men* 
advantage  in 
while  of  somai 
to  iarcstigaie! 
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ScieHce  Noies^ 

Ozone  and  the  Blue  Skv. 

EVER  since  Schonbein  gave  the  name  of  ou}tu  lo  the  gaseous 
something  which  produces  the  peculiar  odour  that  is 
observable  when  electric  sparks  pass  through  dry  air  or  dry 
oxygen,  its  constitution  and  properties  have  been  subjects  of 
controversy.  It  is  now  fairly  established  as  oxygen  in  a  atale  of 
excessive  activity — ox)'gen  with  all  its  spcci;il  oxygen  jjropenies 
enaggerated.  Sober  oxygen  does  not  attack  silver,  allows  the 
petals  of  flowers  lo  retain  their  colours,  does  not  annoy  the  chemist 
by  corroding  the  corks  or  India-nibbcr  joints  of  his  apparatus  ;  but 
this  ozone,  or  intoxicated  oxygen,  performs  all  these  vagaries  and 
many  others,  some  of  them  very  puzzling.  When  heated  to  a  little 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water  it  becomes  perfectly  sober  again  in 
an  instant,  its  curious  smell  disappears,  and  all  its  exaggerated 
activities  cease. 

It  acts  as  a  disLnrectant>  and  appears  to  stimulate  animals  that 
breathe  it.  It  hasgiven  origin  to  many  physiological  theories,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  peculiar  action  of  sea  bree/cs  on  certain  constitutions 
is  due  lo  the  sea  air  containing  more  ozone  than  ordinary  inland  air. 
Thus  a  patient  on  the  brink  of  death  from  pulmonary  consumption 
luay  prolong  life  by  remaining  out  at  sea.  I  sailed  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Ixjndon  in  a  small  schooner  with  one  fellow-passenger,  who 
was  a  poor  fellow  brought  on  board  in  a  dying  state  at  Pera.  His 
condition  improved  as  soon  as  we  got  fairly  cut  into  the  Sea  of 
Mannora,  and  he  held  on  equably  during  a  tedious  voyage  of  two 
months,  but  sank  immediately  he  landed  at  iJlackwall,  and  died 
three  days  afterwards.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  rapid 
oxidation  or  disinfection  of  the  diseased  surface  of  the  air  cells,  or  of 
the  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Hartley,  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Science,  has  for  some  time 
past  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  very  interesting  researches  on 
atmospheric  ozone,  that  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  blue  tint  of 
the  sky  is  due  to  the  ozone  it  contains. 

Hautfeuille  and  Chappuis  discovered  that  ozone  is  a  blue  gas,  and 
many  determinations  have  been  made  oi  the  proportions  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  atmosphere.  The  investigation  is  diflicull  and  the 
results  arc  but  approximate.  They  show  a  variation  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  ;Di>'(iin}  P^  ^y  volume  to  about  one-fourth  of  that  small 
quantity. 

Mr.  Hartley  charged  a  tube  with  about  as  much  ozone  as  is 
f:ontained  in  e  column  of  air  of  the  same  size  as  ^he  ii.\bft,w\d  >a.v='^ 
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looking  through  the  tube  lengthwise  found  that  the  transparent  gas 
it  contained  exhibited  a  rich  azure  tint,  as  deep  as  that  of  the  bluest 
sky  in  the  most  brilliant  wcalhcr.  He  also  finds  thai  the  oione  thus 
impiisoned  absorbs  the  rays  of  the  spccinim  in  the  same  way  as  wt 
are  justified  in  concloding  that  the  atmosphere  absorbs  and  tnits  off 
the  corresponding  solar  rays. 

From  a  large  number  of  observations  made  at  different  times  and 
places,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  ozone  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air  than  near  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  sei 
lereL  This  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hartley's  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  experience  of  all  of  us  who  have  carric<l  a  knapsack.  U'c  all 
know  that  the  mountain  air  is  far  more  exhilarating  than  that  of  ibc 
valley  or  low  Ie\*el  plain.  I  have  frequently  found  that  the  languor 
of  a  half-day's  n-alk  on  low  ground  has  vanished  on  climbing  aod 
crossing  a  mountain  pass,  in  spite  of  the  ciTort  of  the  ascent  Such 
experience  also  accords  with  the  general  hypothesis  which  aiiribuics 
great  stimulating  or  vitalising  action  to  ozonised  air. 

Another  curious  fact,  brought  out  by  the  researches  \j{  vari 
obscn*ers,  is  that  the  quantity  of  o/one  in  the  atmosphere  is  great 
during  the  prevalence  of  W.  and  S.\V.  winds,  and  least  during  tho: 
from  the  E.  and  N.E.  The  difference  is  very  considerable,  about 
three  limes  as  much  on  the  average  between  S.  and  W.,  as  compared 
with  ihc  points  between  X.  and  E.  The  W.S.W.  wind  bears  with  it 
about  four  times  as  much  ozone  as  the  E.N.E.  This  may  account 
for  the  proverbially  depressing  influences  of  the  east  winds. 

I  must  reserve  for  a  future  note  some  speculations  concerning  the 
sources  of  atmospheric  ozone. 
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T  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Xfarch 
M.  Alurttz  read  a  paper  which  must  be  almost  exasperating 
to  those  Ciood  Templars  who  believe  that  the  smallest  taint  of  alcohol 
is  poison  to  the  blood.  He  has  devised  a  very  delicate  tesl  for 
alcohol  by  converting  it  into  iodoform,  and  is  thus  able  lo  detect  it 
in  water  containing  only  one  millionth  part. 

He  finds  ti  in  nearly  all  natural  waters,  and  even  more  in  sa 
than  in  rain  water ;  the  latter  contains  one  gramme  (15^  grains)  per 
cubic  metre  ;  the  water  of  the  Seine  the  same  quantity.  .\s  a  cubic 
metre  of  water  weighs  about  a  ton,  thedrinkable  quantity  is  infmitcsiroai. 
By  reference  to  my  firsl  note  \n  tVvs  xvwvxAax  >X\e.  CcxA "?  ««v?«a  -«\VV  skr 
lAat  it  barely  exceeds  l\\c  ptovotWoti  o\  fto\i\xi «».'«».«- 
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Rich  soils  containing  much  decaying  vegetable  matter  are  charged 
irich  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
most  abimdant  where\'cr  vegetable  decomposition  is  proceeding,  this 
being  doubtless  its  sonrre.  That  wliich  is  found  in  rain  water  is 
apparently  obtained  from  the  alcohol  vapour  in  the  air  which  the 
rain  absorbs  while  falling. 


Scientific  AprncATioNs  of  Lcuinous  Paint. 
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IN  various  astronomical  instruments  it  is  necessary  to  make 
measurements,  or  to  indicate  precise  positions  within  the  field 
of  vision,  or  inside  the  tube  of  the  telescope.  Thus,  in  the  transit 
instniment,  spider-webs  or  fine  wires  are  stretched  across  the  inside 
if  the  telescope  just  in  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece,  and  the  crossing  of 
these  by  ihe  image  of  the  star  has  to  be  accurately  noted.  In  order  to 
render  these  wires  visible  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  made  hollow, 
nd  a  beam  of  light  is  thrown  through  it  from  a  little  lantern,  and  so 
reflected  as  to  iilumiratc  the  spider-webs  or  cross-wires. 

Micrometer  and  other  scales  have  to  he  similarly  used  in  other 
servalions,  and  illuminated  by  some  such  device. 
During  the  past  year  (since  March  i83o)  Dalmain's  luminous 
paint  has  been  successfully  applied  to  some  of  these  purposes  at  the 
rccnwich  Observatory.  In  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
motion  of  stars,  which  demands  the  measurement  of  very  minute 
displacements  of  certain  fine  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  star,  the 
pointer  of  the  micrometer,  by  means  of  which  the  comparison  between 
the  normal  and  displaced  line  is  effected,  has  been  coaled  with  this 
paint,  so  that  the  pointer  appears  as  a  luminous  line  between  the  star 
line  and  the  line  of  comparison.  This  and  other  similar  uses  of  the 
fluorescent  light  have  been  found  better  than  artificial  light  reflected 
to  the  micrometer  scales,  &c. 

Luminous  photographs  are  made  in  Vienna  by  simply  printing 
(he  picture  on  a  transparent  paper  which  is  backed  with  the  luminous 
I«iint.  The  light  from  this  is  intercepted  by  the  silver  deposit  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  or  density  of  that  deposit,  or  otherwise 
stated,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  shades  and  half-lights  of 
the  picltircj  and  thus  a  shadowy  i)hantora  picture  is  visible  in  the  dark. 

The  Muscular.  Strength  of  Insects. 

THE  muscular  power  of  insects  Vias  oKtu  ^k^vl  wi'&.ct&.,  ■w^ 
curious  ca/cuiations  may  easi\y  be  maAc  \)^  coxK^swwfe  "^^^      1 
l&tp  of  a  aca  to  its  stature,  and  supposing  X'hat  a.  mva  cxwJA  TOii*A*  M 
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pfoportioDAtc  bound.  Giveo  ]■«  of  an  inch  as  the  height  of  the  Sea, 
and  6  inches  as  that  of  his  jump,  he  m'ould  clear  an  obstacle  60  limes 
as  tall  as  himself.  At  this  rate,  a  man  6  feet  high  would  be  able  to 
jump  over  the  Great  PjTamid. 

Dr.  Theobald,"  of  Marj-Und,  6nds  that  a  beetle  weighing  two 
grains  is  able  to  move  a  weight  of  5^  ounces,  or  1,330  times  its  own 
wetghL  A  man  weighing  150  lbs.,  i/  proportionally  strong,  could 
thus  move  198,000  lb!L,  or  nearly  100  tons. 

Some  yeaxs  ago  I  captured  a  very  handsome  beetle,  and  placed 
it  under  a  beaker  on  a  shelf  of  my  hboratorj*.  A  few  hours  after  the 
beetle  had  diMppeared  very  mysteriously,  the  beaker  retnaining 
inverted.  He  n'as  recaptured  and  again  placed  under  the  beaker 
(which,  I  shoul.l  perliaps  explain,  is  a  thin  tumbler  used  in  chemical 
analysis).  I  waicheil  ihe  result,  and  presently  found  thai  llie  beetle 
walked  the  tumbler  along  the  shelf  till  it  reached  the  edge,  then 
crept  out  and  fell  as  soon  as  the  overhang  was  suDicient  lo  afford 
room  for  escape. 

A  Vekv  Hardv  Vine. 

AKKW  months  ago  a  new  variety  of  vine  was  exhibited  at  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  St.  I'etersburg  by  M.  Wolkenstcin. 
It  is  so  hardy  tliat  it  grows  and  its  fruit  rijiens  at  Wamaw  and  Riga. 
M.  AVolkcnstcin  thinks  it  may  even  yield  ripe  fmit  at  St.  I'eiersbnrg. 
If  50.  it  will  surely  thrive  in  England,  and  is  worth  the  attention  of 
our  horticulturists.  I  have  been  looking  out  for  some  account  of 
its  introduction  to  this  country,  but  having  met  with  none,  note  it 
here,  as  a  paper  read  at  the  Russian  Society  last  autumn  may  have 
altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  our  practical  agriculturists. 

If  a  hardy  vine  can  be  procured  by  natural  or  artificial  selection, 
its  cultivation  in  this  countr)-  may  become  an  important  source  of 
wealth.  The  phylloxera  is  spreading  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe  by  slow  creeping  migration  ;  burrowing  and  furrowing  all 
ordinary  soil,  and  checked  only  when  it  encounters  loose  dx)'  sand 
which  fdls  up  its  tunnels  and  cuttings. 

As  it  cannot  cross  the  Chnnncit  our  comtields  may  be  convened 
into  vineyards,  and  we  may  supply  our  Krcnch  brethren  with  wine 
in  cjttlungc  for  the  wheat  of  Burgundy  and  IJordcaux,  if  we  can  only 
obtain  a  suitable  variety  of  vine.  W'c  have  acclimatised  many  plants 
that  came  originally  from  warmer  countries  than  France. 


IT  is  difficult  to  say  whether  two  months  of  steady  east  wind  or 
an  occasional  visitation  uf  mistral   is  the   more  endurable 

'tnisfortiinc.  Year  by  year  the  rigours  of  the  east  wind  seem  to 
augment,  and  the  conclusion  that  some  deplorable  change  has  taken 
place  in  our  climate  is  being  forced  upon  us.  Vegetation  of  every 
kind  during  the  last  moiuh  was  at  least  a  fortnight  behind  that 
of  a  dozen  years  ago  at  a  corresponding  period.  Meanwhile, 
from  Provence  I  hear  of  the  mistral  upsetting  a  iaili\'ay  train. 
This  is  a  feat  of  which  any  wind  may  be  proud.  In  Avignon  I  heard 
the  mistral  spoken  of  as  the  English  wind,  and  the  proverb  employed 
in  the  South  of  France  generally  is  four  hundred  years  old,  that 
"  from  England  comes  neither  good  man  nor  good  wind."  This 
refers  to  the  time  when  the  district  then  known  as  Aquitaine,  includ- 
ing many  French  provinces,  was  ijj  the  possession  of  England.  The 
mislral,  which  ordinarily  blows  from  the  north-west,  conies  directly 
from  that  region.  Those  accordingly  who  paid  our  winds  a  tribute, 
the  full  justice  of  which  we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate,  referred 
only  to  our  cuntineulal  possessions,  and  were  without  experience  of 
the  real  power  of  the  English  wind.  *'  It  levels  everjlhing,"  was  the 
laconic  answer  of  a  South  Rhone  vine-grower  of  whom  I  asked  a 

fquestion  as  to  the  effects  of  the  mistral.  I  doubt,  however,  if  its 
malignity  or  its  maleficence  is  greater  than  that  of  the  wind  which 
with  us  is  the  harbinger  and  companion  of  the  spring.     Still,  the  fact 

fthat  projected  improvements  in  the  port  of  Marseilles  are  opposed  in 
the  French  Chamber  beciuse  the  harbour  which  is  open  to  the 
mistral  can  never  be  safe,  affords  prclty  convincing  proof  of  its 
capacity  for  mischief. 


I 


ONCE  more  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press  the  question  of  the 
safety  of  audiences  in  the  case  of  fire  is  being  mooted.    A 
shock  has  beei»  administered  by  the  terrible  calamity  ^^  t^e-  Hnkr. 
Opera  House,  and  the  ketid  of  potl^et  sVuiti.  Xj'J  "O^t  "^to^J^'i'^ 
catastrophe  is  once  more  raised.    \cl  xvo\i\m^  \s>mx\^nw  ■«'5^\3P' 
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done.  Since  the  "  holocaust  "  at  Nice,  I  found  myself  in  a  Wcst-W 
theatre,  at  which  the  performance  lasted  so  lung  that  I  was  coaipcllcd 
to  dei}art  before  its  close.  Kaowing  that  Uiere  vas  an  exit  from  the 
sulls  directly  into  the  street,  1  went  at  about  half-past  elcren 
o'clock  to  avail  myself  of  tL  TTit  H^r  tivs  iiKJitJ,  and  the  man  wbo 
kept  the  key  had  to  be  sought  He  unlocked  the  door  for  me,  and 
I  found  it  opened  inwards  from  without.  Xow,  this  is  the  result  of 
our  Lord  Chamberlain's  interference.  A  door  specially  prc|iarcd  u 
an  exit  in  case  of  alarm  exists  imdcr  such  conditions  as  render  tl 
a  cause  of  danger  rather  than  of  safety.  Can  anything  in  the  irarUl 
be  more  English  or  more  illustrative  of  the  nianagenient  of  Red 
'I'apc  ? 

LET  me  suppose  an  alarm  of  6rc  to  be  given.  Those  ia  the 
vicinity  of  the  door  rush  to  it.  Others  behind  them  licad 
closely  on  their  heels.  I'be  door  Is  reached,  and  proves  to  be 
locked.  Siipposiog— a  most  unlikely  suppoiiiioa  ihts— th;il  the  key 
can  l>e  passed  along  the  croivd,  over  the  heads  of  fai'   "  >  en,  till 

it  reaches  those  nearest  the  door.     Willi  a  mad  c;  id,  the 

foremost  men  cannot  insert  it  in  Uic  lock  or  open  Uie  door  when  ic  b 
unlocked.  The  only  chance  of  escape  consists  in  carrying  the  door 
off  its  hinges.  While  Sir  William  Harcourl  stales  in  the  House  of 
Commons  llxat  the  "  managers  arc  held  by  their  licenses  personally 
responsible  for  the  safely  of  the  public,"  and  Mj.  HoUinj^shcad  writes 
to  the  newspapers  to  show  that  publi>:  lUarm  is  causeless,  ihiii  state  of 
alfairsprevails— a  state  of  affairs  which  means  that,  in  case  of  a  acriuiu 
alanu  of  fire  at  this  theatre,  a  terrible  loss  of  life  is  inevitable- 


MEANWHILE,  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  those  iistting  our 
theatres,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  one  is  in  a  cellar; 
and  that  if  the  building  above  took  6re,  tiie  audience  would  be  roasted 
alive,  as  the  Red  Indian  roosts  his  game,  under  the  earth,  of 
meet  a  fate  such  as  Hiirrison  Aiiis^vorih  describes  in  lu&  "Old 
St.  Paul's."  Id  a  second  llieatre  the  means  of  exH  pass  along  a  cor* 
ridor   under  another   house.      A   third  has  under   thv  of 

with  it  a    ho>ipital,  and    is  so  close  to  it  that,  as  1  ai<.  .>; 

noises,  gay  or  dolorous,  made  in  one  house  can  be  Iicard  in  the 
other.     Wh-it  is  to  become  of  the  paUcnts  in  the  '  '    '    ^? 

theatre  should  take  fire?   I  m.ike  l»old  to  s.iy  that  u.\  e 

an  isolated  block,  free  from  all  contact  with  any  otlior  tn  J 

oiTcring,  like  the  great  theatres  and  amphitheatres  of  ai  i. 

(^ts  or  vomitoria  in  all  directions.     Until  this  is  done  tl  i 
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supcrmion  exercised  over  theatres  is  a  characleri&ticalljr  English 

dclu!>ion  and  sham. 


Ppl; 


I  TASTED  quite  recently  some  of  the  first  oranges  that 
reached  London  from  the  Southern  States  of  America.  They 
are  distinctly  superior  in  size  and  flavour  to  the  oriingcs  which  arc 
sent  us  by  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  seems  probable  that  a  new  and 
highly  remunerative  branch  of  commerce  will  be  esUibllshcd  bttwccn 
England  and  Florida.  A  still  greater  uiar\'el  is  promised  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  conbignuient  of  fiutt  from  San  Francisco,  which  I  am  told 
n  be  sent  with  perfect  safety,  Apart  from  the  advantage  of  multi- 
plying our  sources  of  supply,  the  proposed  scheme  of  conveying 
fruit  from  America  to  the  London  market  will  enrich  our  tables  with 
ny  succulent  and  delicious  novelties. 


^KTr 


^ 


IT  is  loo  early  for  the  crop  of  Census  stories  we  ntay  shortly 
cxtjcct.  There  is  however,  but  loo  rtmcli  cause  to  fear  that 
a  national  undertaking,  the  cost  of  which  is  very  heavy,  will  be 
indecisive.  In  addition  to  tlic  complaints  whicli  have  apiieatcd 
the  newspipcrs,  concerning  the  neglect  of  suburban  streets,  I 
hear  of  men  living  in  residential  chambers  in  central  districts 
who  have  been  entirely  ignored.  It  is  true  that  the  agents  have 
lad  a  diflicult  lime  of  it  in  some  quarters.  A  mild  inc^uiry  on 
the  part  of  one  onicial,  at  the  chamliers  in  the  Temple  of  an 
eminent  lecturer  and  counsel,  as  to  whether  the  tenant  proposed 
to  sleep  in  chambers  on  Sunday  night,  was  misconstrued  and  almost 
led  to  an  act  of  violent  a.nd  "summary  ejectment."  A  tendency, 
ily  explicable,  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  omissiuns,  by  treating 
as  reports  of  different  cases  slightly  altered  reports  of  the  same  case, 
of  course  exists.  SliU,  with  all  allowance  for  this  source  of  mis- 
statement, there  appears  reason  to  fear  that  the  results  will  be  less 
■conclusive  than  vas  hoped  and  anticii>atcd. 

AMONG  the  .shams  of  the  day,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is 
found  in  the  French  curriculiira  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
\x)cj\  examinations.  This,  I  am  instructed  on  the  highest  authority, 
would  be  held  extravngant  in  the  case  of  pupils  in  French  schools, 
and  in  that  of  English  pupils,  both  male  and  fvniale,  it  is  simply  pre 
posierons.  Among  the  books  in  which  the  English  student  is  to  be 
cxaminod  are  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rou  "  and  the  "  Ouivres  dc  Tabarin." 
To  those  unfamJJiar  with  these  woiVs  \v  w'lii  'bt  tTvwx'^  va  w.-^ 
the  experiment  is  about  analogous  vo  \KaX  0^  wi^^VjX'^^ 
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pupils  with  examination  papers  in  ihc  ''Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers 
Plowmnn  "  and  the  jest-book  knorni  as  "A  Hundred  Mer^- Talj-s." 
One  French  examiner  after  another  has  uttered  his  protest  against  the 
aUurdily— for  which  no  reason  whatever,  and  no  cause  beyond 
pedantry  in  those  in  high  quarters,  can  be  advanced. 

AT  a  time  when  we  are  admitting  women  to  ihe  degree  of  phy- 
sicians and  placing  them  upon  School  Hoards,  and  when  they 
are  asking  to  be  admitted  into  I'arliaincniand  into  Vestries,  it  is  worth 
while  considering  whether  we  m.iy  no:  with  advantage  extend  the 
splierc  of  their  employment  in  educational  malters.  In  Italy  a  certain 
number  of  tlie  inspectors  of  female  schools  are  women.  Here  is  surcly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Men  who  can  set  girls  to  study  Tabaria 
are  but  poor  judges  of  female  rctiuirements.  The  charge  of  doing 
this  is  not,  of  course,  brought  against  school  inspectors.  I  mention 
it  as  a  sini[^lc  ixistancc  of  masculine  incomj^tence  to  provide  for 
feminine  wants.  There  are  portions  of  tuition  in  female  schools  coa- 
cerning  whicli  masculine  humanity  is  profoundly  and  naturally  igno- 
rant. Fancy  a  man  djring  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  plain 
sewing,  or  upon  the  mysteries  of  *' knitting,  netting,  and  crochet"! 
The  employment  of  femiiiine  inspectors  would  have  the  advantage, 
that  the  work— at  a  fourth  of  its  present  cost — would  be  done  more 
thoro»igI)ly  than  now.  One  more  of  those  occupations  for  women  of 
which  we  are  constantly  in  search  would  also  be  afforded.  The 
scheme,  I  am  told,  works  admirably  in  Italy.  A  glance  at  Mrs, 
Haweib's  "  Chaucer  fur  Schools"  is  enough  to  convince  any  reader 
what  (lualificu lions  fur  the  task  of  school  inspector  a  woman  may 
IKJSsess. 

THE  new  (April)  number  of  the  Eiiinbm-^h  Kaiew  contains,  in 
the  form  of  a  notice  of  Carlyle's  Romniscettcts,  a  bitter  attack 
on  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  its  old  contributors. 
While  the  writer  professes  at  the  outset  to  be  "  especially  anxious  to  pay 
his  tribute  of  personal  respect  and  regard,"  we  do  not  require  to 
read  many  sentences  before  we  discover  that  he  has  dipped  his 
pen  in  gall  and  venom,  and  that  he  wields  it  in  the  ver>'  spirit  of 
detraction 

HERE  arc  a  few  instances  of  the  "  respect  and  reg3rd  "  which 
the  reviewer,  on  behalf  of  the  journal  he  represents,  pays 
to  the  memory  of  the  gtcal  ■a.u\\i'Jt  XiViA-j  &ti\vax^i;A-.— ^^^Wtxtu,  we 
proceed  to  a  closer  exawnauoi^  ol  \ft%^\vw^Tfc.^4.V\-i»i^wi«Mv.-wk 
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confess  that  we  are  astonished  at  the  exaggerated  estimate  which  has 
been  formed  of  them."  "  He  was  singularly  devoid  of  menial 
method  and  of  logical  power."  "  Much  of  his  style  might,  without 
injustice,  be  said  to  consist  of  bad  German  iransluted  into  worse 
English."  **  These  infirmities  of  temper  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  flattery  lavished  on  Iiim  in  his  later  years,  which  he  swaUffwed 
Ufith  afitiity."  It  is  not  a  little  edifying  and  amusing  to  listen  to 
animadversions  on  bad  English  by  a  writer  capable  of  per[>etrating 
such  slipshod  phrases  as  the  following  :^**  Throughout  the  book, 
scarctfy  a  per  son  t's  tiamed,  r\cff>t  his  mcfi  family,  to  whom  he  does 
not  affix  some  scornful  and  opprobrious  epitliet "  (p.  48S).  *'  His 
[Jeffrey's]  crime  was,  it  seems,  not  to  be  *  deep ' "  (p.  492) ;  *'  an 
atrabili^//f  temperament  "  fp.  495)- 

HIS  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  book  he  is  reviewing 
is  displayed  by  his  assertion  that  Carlyle's  Reminiscences  of 
his  wife  wcrt  written  at  Mentone  :  "  Tliere  il  was  that  he  committed 
to  piper  these  Reminiscences  of  her  he  had  lost  "  (p.  493).  They 
were  WTitten  at  Cheync  Row,  months  before  he  went  to  Mentone, 
where  the  "  Reminiscences  of  Irving  "  were  finished,  and  those  of 
Jeffrey  written.  His  general  knowledge  of  his  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  his  evident  impression  that  the  '*  Life  of  Sterling"  was 
written  in  1852 ;  whereas  it  was  pubiished  in  1851  {"  This  was  Mr. 
Carlyle's  opinion  of  the  land  he  lived  in  in  1853  " — p.  474). 

APROPOSQlC^x\'i\€%  **  total  insensibility  lo  every  form  of  art," 
the  reviewer  relates  a  somewhat  apocryphal  story  how  *'  when 
taken  to  York  to  see  the  Minster,  he  sat  down  near  the  gate  of  the 
nave,  and  cxtlaimcJ,  '  What  for  did  the  puir  bodies  pile  up  all  these 
stones? '"And  he  compares  Iiiui  unfavourably  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  "  recorded  observations  on  an  infmite  variety  of  subjects  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  absolute  good  sense  ;"  whereas,  it  seems,  according 
to  him,  "  scarcely  one  of  Carlyle's  judgments  on  men  and  things  will 
bear  that  tesU" 

IN  vindication  of  the  memory  of  her  mother  and  her  step  faOier, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu,  which  she  conceives  to  be 
assailed  in  Carlyle's  posthumous  RetniniicenceSf  Mrs.  Procter,  the 
widow  of  '*  Barry  Clornwall,"  has  printed  for  private  circulation  a 
little  pamphlet  of  thivty-lhrce  pages,  now  lying  before  me  (to  which 
she  has  jjrffi.xed  a  brief  but  a  Inttcr  and  aTft^-^  ■?\^^'aK.<L>^  'ct.\.v^«A 
"Letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Basil  MouU^  atvi  "B AN  .  V^w.^:^  "^^ 
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Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle."  The  letters,  whtcliarc  all  dated  Trom  ScoiUnJ 
between  the  years  18^5  and  183a  (after  Carlylc's  first,  and  before  his 
second  visit  to  I/indon),  are  only  five  in  number,  but  are  of 
considerable  length  and  interest. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  homely  philosophy  from  one  of  them,  which 
many  of  us  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart :  -**  We  all  start,  I  have 
observed,  with  the  tarit  persuasion  ihat,  whatever  liecome  of  others,  we 
(the  illuslrious  all-imponant  jjv)  are  entitled  of  ri^ht  to  be  tAtirHy 
forttmaie^  to  accumulate  all  knowledge,  beauty,  health,  and  earihly 
felicity  in  our  sacred  person,  and  so  pass  our  most  sovereign  day:*  in 
rosy  bowers,  with  diitross  never  seen  by  n$,  except  as  an  interesting 
shade  in  the  distance  of  our  landscape.  MoM,  Indeed,  continue  to 
the  last  to  believe  that  in  their  lot  in  life  they  are  unjmtfy  treated. 
This  class  is  certainly  the  most  pitiable  of  all,  for  an  action  of  • 
damages  against  Trovidence  \%  surely  no  promising  lawsuit." 

The  last  letter  of  the  series  contains  a  very  gr.iphic  description  of 
his  lonely  mDsrIand  home  at  Craigenputtoch,  and  of  the  scenery 
around  : — "  If  I-omion  is  the  noisiest,  busiest  spot  on  the  earth,  ihtst! 
about  the  stillest  and  most  solitary.  The  road  hither  etufs  at  our 
house:  to  see  a  lime-cnrt  or  market-cart  struggling  along  the  broken 
moor,  till  it  reach  grave  land  whccl-ruts,  and  scent  the  dominion 
of  Commerce  from  afar,  is  an  incident  which  we  almost  mark 
in  our  journals.  Jn  this  mtck  pah  snmhint  of  October^  ia  ihii 
graxxlike  si/aicf,  there  is  something  ghostly ;  were  it  not  that  oor 
meadows  are  of  peat-bog  and  not  of  asphodel,  you  might  fancy 
it  the  .al'ode  of  spirits,  not  of  men  and  fleecy  or  hairy  calllc.  I 
hiive  a  rough  broken  path  along  the  neighbouring  hill-side,  t^ro 
miles  in  length,  where  I  lake  a  walk,  and  sec  over  Ayrshire 
and  Gatloway,  far  and  wide,  notliing  but  granite  mountains  and 
idle  moors." 

IN'  one  of  the  London  evening  papers  there  is  a  compLimi  over 
the  monotony  of  our  street  nomenclature  as  compared  with  that 
of  foreign  cities.  The  extreme  vulgarity  of  the  names  of  streets  in 
country  towns  Is  chiefly  due  to  that  worship  of  property  and  wcaltli 
M-hich  gave  rise  to  the  sneer  of  Bonaparte  that  we  arc  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers.  In  the  more  stately  portions  of  London  we  have  rerol- 
lections  of  those  noble  families  who  in  remote  da)'s  obtained  posses- 
sion of  land,  and  we  pass  from  the  sirecis  Cecil,  Amndcl,  Salisbury, 
Norfolk,  and  Northumberiand,  of  tlie  Strand,  lo  the  squares,  Russell, 
i?edrord,  Tavistock,  and  vV\c  \\V.e,  o^  \V<;  •«c!.vcfcT\vtT^,  i!:%\A(X,  -ssA 
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to  dtfcp  into  our  nature  lias  this  form  of  snobbishness  sunk  tliat  m 
those  districts  even  in  which  tlie  property  built  upon  does 
not  belong  to  any  aristocratic  family  it  is  necessary  to  treat  it  as 
though  it  did.  Clarendon  Roads,  NoifoIL  Terraces,  and  ColviUc 
Garderis,  constitute  r;;spcclab!e  addresses,  and  such  muhiply.  If  a 
mail  who  is  not  connected  with  our  landed  aristocracy  gives  his 
name  lo  a  place  in  which  fashionable  influences  do  not  obtain, 
he  is  still  an  owner  of  properly.  In  this  case  we  get  names 
like  Child's  Court  or  Fullwood's  Rents.  We  may  well  show  our 
belief  in  the  imputation  of  Napoleon,  by  taking  constant  pains  to 
deny  it. 

I  WISH  we  could  have  a  species  of  street  census,  and  learn  at 
this  moment  what  amount  of  tribute  has  bscn  paid  in  o:ir 
slrcct  nomcncliiture  to  departed  greatness.  Have  we  many  Cliaucer 
S'j-ccis  or  l^Icigli  .Stri.-eis?  Have  the  beautiful  and  musical  n.imcs 
of  Marvel!,  Suckling,  Marlowe,  Sylvester,  Drayton  been  assigned  to 
many  siptarcs  or  terraces?  Is  there  out  of  London  a  Verulam 
Street  or  Row,  or  is  there  any  reference  to  ihc  great  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  lo  Drydcn,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  or  any  honour  of  our 
literature?  In  France  the  names  of  celebrities  are  constantly 
assigned  to  streets  in  the  towns  which  gave  ihcm  birth.  Nor  does 
homage  rest  here  Bcranger  was  born  in  Pjris,  but  he  assigns  his 
name  to  the  most  conspicuous  boidcvard  in  Tours.  Nantes  names 
an  important  street  after  Crcbillon,  and  one  after  Piron,  both  of  who.Ti 
were  b<jm  in  Dijon  ;  another  after  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  a  Swiss  ; 
a  fourih  after  lloileau,  who  is  believed  to  liave  l>et'n,  like  Heranger, 
a  Parisian.  I.a  Rochelle  names  a  street  after  Reaumur,  the  natu- 
ralist, whose  memory  is  preser\-ed  in  the  thermometer  of  80  degrees. 
Reaumur  was,  however,  a  native  of  Lt  Ro<:heHe,  That  Orleans 
should  celebrate  Joan  of  Arc,  and  .'Avignon  Petrarch,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Marseilles  preserves  in  a  slrtcl  tlie  name  of  Pierre  Puget, 
^Ihe  sculptor ;  while  N'imes,  with  a  certain  sense  of  fitncs.s  and  ot  its 
^^■im  historical  importance,  names  its  older  streets  after  Roman 
^HmpcTors  in  whose  (»03scssion  it  once  was,  those  bordering  on  the 
^^■imriarts  after  military  commanders,  and  those  in  the  vi<.iiiity  of  the 
^^Bcalres  aAcr  the  more  celebrated  dramatists  of  France.  I  do  not 
^^Brgc  a  similar  course  in  London.  Still,  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury 
^^^nc  and  Covent  Garden  might  adopt  some  name  such  as  Congrevc 
'  or  Sheridan,  in  place  of  the  Wellington  Street:;,  Henrietta  Streets, 
d  Catherine  Streets,  which  show  our  complete  i>overty  of  inven- 
on. 
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I  SHOULD  like  to  join  in  a  protest  that  has  already  been  made 
by  one  or  two  well-known  writers  and  bibliophiles,  against  a 
practice  that  has  recently  sprung  into  existence.  Since  new  pleasures 
cannot  be  obtained,  new  hobbies  seem  to  rcpbcc  them.  One  of 
the  latest  of  new  hobbies  is  collecting  book-phlcs.  Now,  against 
this  in  itself  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Ulien,  however,  to  obtain  bis 
plate,  the  collector  strips  it  from  the  cover  of  a  volume,  he  is  as 
complete  a  Vandal  as  those  so-called  collectors  who,  half  a  century 
ago,  robbed  the  most  priceless  works  in  English  literature  of  their 
title-pages  and  plates  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Grangct'i 
"  Biographical  History,"  or  some  similar  work.  To  take  the  book- 
plates out  of  books  is  an  absolute  destruction  of  property.  Gladly 
do  I  announce  my  intention  to  join  the  league  already  formed  of 
those  who  will  not  purchase  a  book  that  has  been  treated  in  such 
fashion. 

AS  a  supplement  to  the  information  contained  in  ifr.  Proctor's 
cssaj-  upon  "The  Fifteen  Puzzle  "  in  the  GmtUman's  Ma^azint 
for  January  last,  I  may  mention  that  tlic  combination  of  tlic  :>aiue 
number  known  as  the  34  puzzle,  worked  with  the  same  figures,  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  present  ccnturj*.  In  the  Amusements  phiU>1o< 
giques,  ou  Vari«^t^  en  toos  genres,  of  O.  (abriel)  P.  (eignoiX 
Philomncstc,  R.  A.  V.  Paris,  1808 — a  curious  and,  in  its  way, 
unique  collection  of  whimsicalities— there  is  given  wim  the  author 
calls  a  "magic  square,  the  numbers  of  which  from  1  to  16  ift 
arranged  so  that  they  furnish  the  number  thirty-four  when  added 
lip  horizontally,  perpendicularly,  or  diagonally."  The  arrangement 
b  as  follows  :— 

16  a  i  ^i 

5  II  10  8 

9  7  6  12 

4  M  '5  » 

It  will  be  seen,  in  addition  to  ilie  diflerent  methods  of  reckoning 
mentioned  by  Peignot,  that  the  four  mimbcrs  in  the  corners  amount 
likewise  to  34,  and  that  most  combinations  lead  to  the  same  result. 
1  know  that  it  has  been  shown,  by  means  of  a  clever  skit,  that  th« 
15  puzzle  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Albert  Diirer.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  it  ts  even  older.  Cleneral  faiih 
in  llie  cabilislic  power  of  numbers  prevailed  through  the  dark  ages. 

SVLVANtrS    L-R8A!f, 
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by  justin  mccarthy,  m.l'. 

Chapter  XVX 
"  all  kancy.sick  she  19." 

MONTANA  got  into  Lady  Vanessa's  carriage.  He  was  to 
have  luncheon  with  her  and  her  husband  that  day.  Lady 
Vanessa  chaJTcd  him  saucily  and  even  rudely  about  the  old  man  who 
had  claimed  him  as  a  son.  She  had  little  idea  of  the  mischief  she 
was  doing.  Any  chance  that  there  might  have  been  of  Montana's 
returning  to  a  sense  of  honour  and  duly  was  lost  on  that  drive  to 
Lady  Vanessa's  house.  Montana  began  to  hate  the  sprightly  lady  in 
his  heart,  but  to  hate  her  with  a  strange  blending  of  admiration, 
and  even  n-ith  a  throb  of  passion  that  was  not  hate.  There  was 
something  so  new  to  him  in  the  sensation  of  being  thus  chaffed  and 
laughed  at  by  a  handsome  woman,  that  it  gave  a  strange  turn  to  his 
thoughts,  and  opened  a  new  spring  of  excitement  in  lus  chili  and 
lonely  career ;  chill  in  the  midst  of  all  outer  excitement  and  inner 
emotion,  lonely  amongst  incessant  crowds.  He  felt  curious  longings 
10  be  revenged  on  the  sprightly  lady,  and  knew  for  the  first  time  the 
bitter-sweet  sensation  that  comes  to  a  man  when  he  is  angry  with  a 

k woman  and  yet  Is  forced  to  admire  her. 
He  went  home  that  night  in  doubting  mood,  unusual  to  him. 
He  began  to  feci  that  his  way  was  slipping  from  beneath  him.  or  at 
least  that  he  himself  was  slipping  away  from  the  path  he  had  marked 
out     He  found  that  there  were  emotions  wK\c\\  cowV^  ^YbVurfo^ivca. 
Mtill,  and  which  /ud  nothing  to  do  with  Vi\s  ov*ti  caxtw  axA^K^StoK. 
VOL.  ccT^    tio.  iSoC.  X  r 
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work.     He  had  bcUev-ed  luniself  absolutely  unim passioned, 
of  all  his  emotions,  capable  of  controlling  not  only  c\'cry 
but  every  thought,  and  already  lie  found  himself  distracted  from 

*lhc  straight  path  by  the  strange  and,  as  it  seemed,  almost  £ilal 
adiiiiration  he  felt  for  Geraldinc  Rowan.  And  now  for  his  fuTtlm 
confusion  came  the  cross-light  of  a  new  sensation  far  inferior  in 
intensity  and  very  dilTcrent  in  cotour,  but  strong  enough  to  perplex 
and  dazzle  for  the  moment — a  flame  of  petulant  emotion  towards  a 
pretty,  saucy,  young,  aristocratic  woman  j  a  fear  of  her,  and  a  longing 
to  obtain  some  son  of  mastery  over  her. 

Montana  began  to  think  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  set  about  hii 
great  scheme,  to  put  it  in  motion,  and  make  a  grand  triumphal 
departure  from  London  with  the  close  of  the  season,  carrying 
Geraldine  Rowan  with  him  as  his  nife  and  as  the  comi^anion  of  his 
expedition,  his  associate  in  the  foundation  of  the  sublime  colony 
beyond  the  seas,  out  of  which  a  new  world  and  a  iicw  life  for 
world  were  gradually  to  arise. 

Did  Montana  really  believe  in  this  scheme?  That,  we  suppoS^ 
no  one  can  ever  know.  It  is  not  likely— at  least,  from  wlial  was 
afterwards  discovered,  it  does  not  seem  likely — that  he  had  ew 
thought  the  matter  deliberately  over,  or  had  done  more  ihan  allow 
the  idea  to  grow  upon  him  from  day  to  day.  He  believed  very 
thoroughly  in  himself,  and  believed  that  anything  he  started  mun 
come  to  a  success.  He  had  worked  himself  into  a  Napoleonic 
faith  in  his  star,  and  in  heaven's  special  protection  of  him,  'IhU 
faith  may  have  been  born  of  sheer  vanity,  or  of  prolonged  menra! 
strain  almost  approaching  to  a  condition  of  intellectual  derangement, 
but  at  all  events  it  supplied  him  with  any  quality  of  earnestness  which 
he  could  be  said  to  have  possessed.  Whatever  the  strength  of  his 
faith,  cither  in  his  project  or  himself,  it  docs  not  appear  that  at  (ha 
time  he  was  making  any  i)rcparation  to  carry  his  great  scheme  into 
cJfecL  He  listened  to  i>cople*s  suggestions  concerning  it,  and 
answered  all  manner  of  inquiries  and  letters.  He  gave  e\tTyonc  to 
tinderstand  tliat  the  scheme  was  growing  into  active  movement  diy 
by  day,  and  thai  he  had  all  its  details  under  his  own  eyes  and  in  hh 
own  liands ;  but  nobody  was  ever  admitted  to  genuine  confidence 
with  him,  nor  did  he  tell  anybody  what  his  preparations  were.  He 
was  merely  at  present  enjoying  his  success  in  his  own  fashion.  He 
had  found  a  career,  and  this  was  its  zenith  and  its  consummation. 
His  strongest  ambition  all  his  life  through  had  been  to  play  to  one 
great  audience,  that  ol  I-ondon  -,  \o  CjLs\\\oi\a.bW,  MUtocntic,  wealthy 

ivondon  in  the  stalls  and  \ioxe^,  aT\^  otu^iwi,  \vw4.^Ka.-pA«A-.  v"**!- 
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living  Ix>ndon  in  the  g.illeries.  Now  he  had  reached  ihe  height  of 
his  hopes.  With  one  hand  he  gr.i5ped  the  west  end  and  with  the  oilier 
the  cast  His  vanity  ought  to  Imve  been  ahnost  satisfied.  If  he 
was  capable  of  deliberately  thinking  over  a  difficulty  or  a  crisis  of  any 
kind,  we  might  assume  that  he  went  calmly  and  fully  into  counsel 

ilh  himself,  reviewed  his  position,  and  set  his  plans  out  before  him 
look  at  them.  We  might  assume  that,  having  done  this,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  zeiiilh  of  hts  London  career  had  in 
any  case  been  reached  ;  that  cvtn  if  nodiing  out  of  the  common  had 
arisen,  his  object  now  must  be  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  descent  or  an 
anti-climax  ;  and  thai  the  incident  in  the  church  had  hastened  the 
necessity  for  bringing  the  London  episode  lo  a  conclusion.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  anything  like  a  hasty  departure  from  London  would  only 
give  the  appearance  of  probability  to  tlic  most  improbable  story — 
Montana  had  now  really  worked  himscJf  into  a  mood  to  regard  ^Tr. 
Varlowc'a  story  as  monstrously  improbable— and  make  people  lose 
laith  in  him.  The  conclusion  lo  which  Montana  came  was  that  he 
must  stay  in  Tendon  to  the  close  of  the  season  and  then  depart.  But 
it  is  not  hkely  that  this  conclusion  came  by  virtue  of  any  slow  and 
fill  process  of  thought.  It  cime  to  Montana  by  instinct,  as  most 
of  his  conclusions  did.  That  was  his  way.  He  had  no  thought  of  a 
resolution  one  moment,  and  it  w.is  a  fixed  resolve  the  next.  It 
pleased  and  comforted  Iiiin  lo  think  that  these  instinctive  and  some- 
what  feminine  conclusions  were  special  revelations — the  voices  of 
oracles  speaking  within  his  breast  and  guiding  him  aright 

The  little  incident  in  the  Church  of  Free  Sonls  did  seem  likely  to 

lave  a  certain  influence  over  public  opinion.  It  got  about  in  all 
manner  of  more  or  less  distorted  versions.  In  no  case  did  it  amount 
to  anything  much  more  than  the  fart  that  there  h.id  been  a  scene  in 
the  church  when  Montana  spoke  there,  and  that  some  old  man, 
whom  nobody  knew,  had  professed  to  recognise  Montana  as  his  son, 
and  that  Montana  had  disclaimed  him.  There  was  not  much  in 
that,  perhaps,  and  very  few  people  went  into  the  question  seriously 
enough  lo  ask  themselves  whether  the  old  man  was  sane  or  insane, 
or  whether  ihcre  was  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  idea  he  had 
taken  n\K  Still,  the  incident  was  of  a  certain  importance.  It  called 
arp  attention  lo  the  fact  that  ihere  was  some  mystery  about  Mon- 
tana's career  which  might  not  be  a  great  and  superb  thing  after  all 
The  stream  might,  if  traced  back  to  its  source,  be  found  to  arise  in  a 
commonplace  little  well  in  a  stable-yard,  instead  of  a  dark  and  sacred 
spring  among  the  solemn  trees  of  some  \\isVonc  'i^CL\vKftXvvA  ^w^^ 
The  siory  set  cunosrty  and  inquiry  going  w  V\\aV  ^M'lC^xQw^'K^^'^'o^'^'*^ 
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itself  n-as  not  ominous  of  good  for  Montana*  It  indicated  a  qcv 
turn  in  public  opinion.  Up  to  that  lime,  people  who  disputed  about 
him  had  only  disputed  as  to  the  man  himself,  hii  earnestness,  ha 
sincerity,  his  eloquence.  Now  they  began  to  ask,  "  What  is  he,  after 
all  ?  Where  docs  he  come  from  ?  Is  his  ow-n  account  of  himscU 
the  tnie  one?" 

1  jdy  Vanessa  told  the  slor)*  wherever  she  went,  embellishing  i: 
with  heedless  humour  here  and  there.  From  her  lips  it  became  a 
story  of  grotesque  and  Hudibrastic  drollery.  It  told  of  a  whole 
service  suddenly  disturbed,  an  entire  congregation  startled,  first 
stricken  niih  amazement,  and  then  conmlsed  with  laughter  ;  of  an 
orator  and  a  prophet  interrupted  in  iht  full  flood  of  his  discourse  by 
a  maniac,  who  insisted  on  rushing  into  llic  pulpit  with  him,  clinging 
round  his  neck,  sobbing  on  his  bosom,  and  claiming  him  as  his 
long-lost  son.  Lady  Vanessa  admired  Montana  in  her  owt»  peculiar 
way,  which  had  nothing  whatever  of  cotiuctry  about  it ;  but  she 
delighted  in  making  fun  of  him  and  trying  to  make  him  look  ridi* 
culous.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  her,  the  sense  of  power  which  she 
felt  when  she  could  succeed  in  making  so  conspicuous  a  man- 
such  an  idol  of  society  and  of  the  people— seem  an  object  of 
kiughter.  It  gave  her  the  s;unc  sort  of  delight  that  some  people  get 
from  annoying  a  favourite  dog,  or  from  putting  ridiculous  ornaments 
on  a  pet  cat. 

If  things  went  on  like  this,  people  would  soon  begin  to  insist  oa 
questioning  themselves  and  their  friends  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
some  of  Montana's  sayings,  and  the  precise  practical  nature  of  that 
scheme  for  a  new  world  which  he  was  understood  to  have  in  hand 
Vaguely,  strangely,  a  sense  of  the  growing  danger  appeared  to  crec[i 
in  upon  Montana's  mind.  He  began  to  feel  it  as  one  even  in  a  well 
wanned  and  curtained  room  grows  to  be  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  east  wind.  He  became  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
doing  something — what,  he  did  not  yet  exactly  know.  Montana  was 
a  man  who,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  a  dithcultyand  com|jelleU 
to  act,  would  always  act  with  wonderful  quickness,  energy,  and 
countgc.  As  indolent  men  of  a  certain  class  are  surprisingly  energetic 
when  they  have  to  shake  off  their  indolence  and  do  something,  so 
Montana,  a  born  dreamer  of  the  unimaginative  order— a  man  who 
could  dream  about  himself  for  hours  and  days,  and  contcm])Ute 
himself,  his  career,  and  his  soul,  as  an  Indian  fakir  contemplates  his 
body — had,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  for  action, 
tJje  instinct  of  a  commandet  and  V\\e  c^c  oC  a.  v^lat  He  was  con- 
scious of  this  hiinseW,  and  v\\t'«iloie  twkw  \TO\Jd*i.  VvmvJi.  i^yyjs. 
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decisions  and  plans  till  necessity  brought  the  moment  of  making  the 
decision  .ind  announcing  the  plan. 

'ITie  incident  in  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  had  much  disturbed 
some  of  the  inmates  of  Captain  Marion's  household.  Geraldine  kept 
silent  about  it  She  would  not  give  any  opinioa  Melissa  raged 
and  blazed  against  the  silly  old  man  who  had  presumed  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Montana,  and  she  somehow  seemed  to  lake  Clement  Hope 
into  her  wrath,  and  to  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  device  in 
which  that  luckless  young  man  had  been  directly  and  malignantly 
engaged.  Kalherinc  was  on  the  sainc  side,  but  she  was  more  timid 
about  expressing  her  opinions.  She  seemed  scared — an  unvisiial 
tiling  for  Jier — and  cast  furtive,  almost  fearful,  glances  every  now  and 
then  at  her  husband,  as  if  she  were  actually  beginning  to  be  afraid  of 
him.  Mr.  Trcacoc,  indeed,  came  out  also  in  a  new  light  He  spoke 
with  an  energy  that  no  one  ever  before  had  supposed  him  to  have. 
He  boldly  and  bluntly  denounced  Montana  as  a  "  genuine  humbug," 
declared  that  be  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  old  fellow  was  his 
father,  and  a  deuced  deal  too  good  a  father  for  such  a  charlatan, 
and  prophesied  that  before  three  months  were  over  Montana  would 
be  known  to  everybody  as  a  quack  and  a  sham.  These  fearful 
opinions  were  combated  with  such  anger  and  contempt  by  Melissa, 
that  Captain  Marion  had  to  beg  of  Trescoe  to  discontinue  his  attacks 
in  order  to  save  Melissa's  temper,  and  spare  the  nerves  of  the  com- 
pany. Captain  Marion  himself  was  clear  and  satisfied  in  his  mind. 
Montana  said  the  old  man  was  not  his  father,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter.  The  old  man  h.id  been  such  a  long  time  hoping  and 
praying  for  his  son's  return,  that  he  was  ready  to  accci>t  any  good- 
looking  stranger  as  the  long-lost  heir.  The  wonder  was,  Captain 
Marion  said,  that  he  had  not  found  somebody  to  take  the  place  of 
his  vanished  son  long  ago.  UTiatever  Montana  said  must  be  true. 
Captain  Marion  was  not  even  annoyed  or  offended  by  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  him  on  this  point.     It  was  settled  and  certain. 

Mr.  Aquitainc  came  suddenly  up  from  the  nortli,  and  heard  the 
description  of  the  whole  incident  The  description,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  given  with  very  different  colouring,  and  even  very  different 
array  of  facts,  by  the  various  people  round  Captain  Marion's 
table.  Aqultaine  looked  grave.  He  did  not  put  away  the  whole 
affair  as  a  trivial  and  unmeaning  incident.  In  the  north  he  had 
been  making  special  inquiries  about  the  young  man  who  had  once 
been  employed  in  his  house,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Varlowe'a 
son.  There  were  some  clerks  in  the  offices  v(\^o  ?.U"^  -ttw^wlwsi^ 
oung  Varhn-c  dearly  enough.     They  a\\  \iOTe  icsttm^wj  \o  «Mi 
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of  facts  :  Uiat  he  was  very  tall,  dark,  singularly  handsome, 
strange  abstracted  manners,  and  apf^arcntly  an  inordinate  self-cooceit 
and  belief  in  himself.  These  slatcmcQls  set  Aquilolne  thinking. 
Non',  when  lie  heard  that  Mr.  Varlowc  had  actually  claimed  Munlana 
for  his  son,  it  did  not  impress  his  mind  as  absolutely  certain  tliat  the 
old  livery>stable  keeper  was  labouring  under  an  hallucination.  This 
seemed  to  him  to  suggest  some  terribly  momentous  possibilities.  If 
MonLauawasadcceivcrin  this,inwhat  cIbc  might  he  not  Itc  a  deceiver? 
It  was  now  ccrtiin  that,  besides  the  hundreds  and  thousands  in  all 
classes  who  had  faith  in  him,  and  would  trust  anything  to  him,  some 
of  Aquitainc's  own  nearest  and  dearcRt  personal  friends  were  ready 
to  put  their  property,  their  lives,  their  liappincss,  almost  their  very 
souls,  at  his  dis{>osaI.  Up  to  this  tiinc,  Afiuitoinchad  nut  the  faintot 
notion  how  things  were  going  with  his  own  liaplcss  Itltle  daughter. 
It  was  only  wlien  they  discussed  the  question  in  Captain  Marion's 
house  at  luncheon,  and  when  he  saw  the  girVs  Hashing  eyes  ami 
quivering  lips  as  she  maintained  Montana's  {Krfcct  nobleness  and 
integrity,  it  w.-u>  only  then  that  a  suspicion  shot  into  hii  mind,  and 
made  him  ask  himself  bitterly  why  he  had  felt  so  much  surprised 
that  Marian  took  so  little  heed  of  his  daughter  Kathcrine  and  her 
too  open  devotion  to  Montana. 

Aquitainc  was  prompt  in  action,  lie  went  at  once  to  Melissa. 
Ue  found  the  girl  in  her  room,  and  opened  his  subject  with  a  c«nab 
stemnciis  very  unusual  for  him  in  his  dealings  with  her. 

"Look  here,  Melissa,"  he  said.  "  I  want  you  to  l>e  more  carefal 
than  you  arc  in  ihc  way  you  talk  about  Mr,  Montanx" 

Melissa  started,  and  turned  her  eyes  upon  lite  carpet.  Her  lilM 
trembled. 

'■  I  don't  like  to  Iiear  any  girl,"  he  said,  "  talking  w  ith  such  oiicn 
admiration  and  rapture  about  a  nian,  and  making  herself  liis  cluun* 
pion  and  his  devotee.  Besides,  there  is  somclliing  I  have  hcatii 
about  Montana— well,  no,  I  won't  say  that;  not  that  I  '  A 

anything  against  liiiu,  but  sumething  has  come  to  m\  uL_ 

makes  a  sort  of  doubt — and  it  may  be  riglil,  or  it  luay  be  wiong- 
onyhow  it  is  not  welt,  in  the  mean  lime,  thai  ynu  should.^ 
name  mixed  up  with  his." 

"Oh,  icpa,"  said  Melissa,  "what  arc  yiiu  saying?" 

"Well,  my  dear,  1  am  saying  c-  ■"'-  -'■"'   '  rhirJc 
who  heard  you  raving  about  him  r  ' 

would  think  you  were  some  mII. 

niiui,  and  had  not  ti\c  «!;*£  \a  *-•-.- 

Mdissa  lookwi  uv  ax  Itta^itA  »q&  axv% 
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one  of  her  familiar  outbursts  of  temper.    But  to  his  surprise  her 
pretty  little  face  became  contorted,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Why,  what  is  the  matter  wilh  the  child  ?"  her  father  said.  "  i 
lave  not  been  saying  anything  \*ery  dreadful,  Melissa,  I  am  only 
pving  you  ad^-icc." 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and  only  sobbed 
)ut : 

"I  never  saw  you  angry  like  that  with  me  before.    I'm  not  used 
to  it." 

"  Well,  well,  ray  dear,  I  don't  mean  to  be  augry  with  yon,  but 
want  to  impress  you  with  some  sense  of  the  necessity  of  being  a 
'little  careful.  I  quite  understand  a  girl's  admiring  a  nian  like 
Montana,  and  of  course  he  is  twenty  years  at  least  older  than  you  are, 
and  I  dare  say  you  don't  think  any  harm  about  going  into  any  raptures 
about  aniari  of  lliatage.  But  don't  do  it,  ray  dear;  be  a  little  cautious. 
I  can't  tell  you  exactly  what  I  am  iliijilcing  of,  and  there  is  not  very 
\Mch  to  tell ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  Montana,  and  I  have 
given  Marion  a  caution,  though  it  won't  du  hiiu  any  good,  and  his 
daughter  Kathcrinc  makes  cxhibiliors  of  licrsclf  almost  as  Ixad  as" — 
he  was  going  to  say  "your  own,"  but  he  stopped  out  of  tenderness 
for  poor  Melissa's  feelings.  He  was  a  resolute  man,  however,  when 
he  clearly  saw  his  way  to  anything,  and  he  now  saw  his  way  very 
clearly  to  the  necessity  for  cliecking  Melissa's  public  displays  of  her 

I  admiration  for  Montana. 
"  Fact  is,  Mel,"  he  said,  "  if  you  don't  be  a  Utile  more  careful,  I 
should  think  the  best  thing  would  be  for  you  10  come  back  with  me 
to  the  north  as  soon  as  possible." 
She  started  at  the  words.  Aquitaine  saw  witli  pain  that  the 
suggestion  was  a  terror  to  her.  She  did  not  want  to  go  home.  It 
liad  come  to  that.  Well,  he  must  make  allowances.  London  in  the 
season  is  London  in  the  season,  to  be  sure,  and  girls  will  like  parties 
and  balls,  and  the  opera,  and  visits,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  as  long  as 
grass  grows  and  water  rtins,  and  llic  best  of  parents  must  be  content 
lo  put  up  M'ith  the  knowledge  that  his  daughter  can  gel  on  very  well 
without  him,  and  be  very  happy  away  from  home,  when  her  home  is 
not  in  London.     So  he  onlywinced,  and  pulled  himselflogclhcr,  and 

tvSkS  good-humoured  as  before. 
"If  you  like  10  Slay  till  the  end  of  the  season,  Mel,"  he  said,  "you 
shall  do  so,  ray  dear,  but  only  on  this  condition,  remember.    Just 
bear  my  warning  in  mind.     Don't  make  a  display  of  your  admiration 
for  our  friend.     It  is  a  very  natural   admiration,  I   nm  sure^  and 
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as  that ;  and  I  did  not  think  it,  somehow,  once ;  and  I  ought  to  be  ] 
of  it,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  in  a  wayj  only,  don't  show  it,  mjrdear,  don't 
show  it  so  much," 


Chapter  XVII. 

CERALDrNE'S  EXPEDITION. 

Now,  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  conversation,  one  would  think, 
that  ought  to  have  brought  positive  terror  to  the  giiVs  breast 
Nobody  could  know  better  than  Melissa  how  little  bkely  Mr. 
Aquilaine  was  to  treat  her  with  harshness ;  and,  after  all,  eien  the 
most  maidenly  and  modest  of  girls  need  not  feel  utterly  htimbted 
because  her  father  has  given  her  a  caution  not  to  talk  too  rapturously 
of  a  distinguished  public  man.  One  can  easily  imagine  a  very  wcO 
r^ulatcd  and  orderly  little  girl  losing  herself  in  wild  avowals  of 
admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Browning,  or  Dean  Stanley,  or 
Sir  Frederick  Leigliton,  and  being  bidden  by  her  father  to  ra\-x:  aa 
octave  or  so  lower  in  general  company,  and  not  feeling  utterly 
crushed  by  the  rebuke.  But  the  moment  Mr.  Aqultaine  had  gone, 
Melissa  threw  herself  don^i  on  tlie  floor  all  of  a  heap,  and  beroooocd 
herself  there  for  a  while,  cowering  like  one  in  physical  tenor.  Then 
taken  with  a  sudden  thought,  she  jumped  up,  shook  out  her  betcssed 
skirls,  dashed  her  hair  into  something  like  order,  ran  to  Oeraldinc^ 
Rowan's  room,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Let  me  in  I     Quick  I  quick  I     Let  me  in  !" 

Geraldinc  opened  the  door,  and  let  the  alarmed  girl  in. 

"  Oh,  Geraldine  I "  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  have  done  a  dreadful  ihtng. 
You  must  help  me ;  you  must  do  something— I  don't  know  what; 
but  you  must  get  me  out  of  this  scrape.  I  am  in  such  a  fix  !  Ob, 
why  did  I  ever  do  it  !" 

"WTiat  have  you  done,  dear?"  Geraldine  asked,  really  alarmed 
at  the  girl's  manner. 

"  Such  a  dreadful  thing  t  Oh !  how  can  I  Icll  you  ?  Hut  1  ktd 
better  tell  you  tlian  anybody  else  You  must  get  me  out  of  it.  Vou 
must!  you  must  J" 

"  But  what  liave  you  done,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Montana.     I  ha%'c  written  a  mad  tore' 

letter;  I  have  put   my  name  to  it  ;  and  I  have  told  him  I'U  gn 

.in^Ti'hcre  over  ibe  ^-otVd  «aVv  V\\m»  \t  Uc'U  let   rrr  ■    '- "  ^-^    )■-- 

A$  a  page,  if  be  Wlfccv— \  VVVviV  v<i«^  ^^  ™^ 
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!dn1  they?— or  I'll— I'll— I'll  many  him,  if  he  likes— if  he  will 
Jiave  me ! " 

"  You  liave  not  wriltcn  this  dreadful  stuff  to  Mr.  Montana?  *' 
"Oh,  haven't  I,  though  \    Vcs,  but  I  have  ;  and  I  have  signed  it 
ilh  my  name     Oh  !  I've  been  :ind  done  it  tliis  time,  Gcraldine  ; 
,d  won't  there  be  a  row  in  the  building  when  my  father  comes  to 
now  ! " 

"  What  on  earth  possessed  you  to  do  such  a  piece  of  madness? 
'hy  did  not  Mr.  Aquitaine  take  you  home  long  ago,  or  stay  here  to 
ok  after  you?     >Vhy  did  not  you  lell  me  what  you  were  going 
odo?" 

"  Well,  it's  partly  your  fault,"  said  Melissa,  Hashing  up  ;  "and  so 
ou  are  bound  to  get  me  out  of  this  fix." 
"Partly  my  fault?" 

"  Yes,  I  say  it  is  your  fault  ;  and  it's  aU  your  fault     You  are  to 
'lame  for  the  whole  of  iL     Why  did  you  go  on  so — condemning 
Mr.  Montana  and  running  him  down?    You  might  have  known  it 
would  have  set  me  off  wild  in  the  other  direction." 

But  I  did  not  condemn  him,"  said  Geialdinc  ;  "  I  did  not  run 
im  down." 

"  You  sat  and  listened,  and  looked  on  approvingly,  while  Mr. 

Trescoe— that  fool,  that  dull,  silly,  weak  creature  I— yes,  you  listened 

hile  he  ran  Mr.  Montana  down ;  and  you  agreed  with  him,  and  you 

agreed  with  his  doubts,  and  you  agreed  with  everything  that  was 

said  against  him  ;  and  what  w:is  I  to  do  ?     Of  course  I  wasn't  going 

stand  that     I  resolved  to  show  litm  that  I,  at  least,  did  not  donbt 

UD  ;  and  there — that's  why  I  did  it  ;  and  you  arc  to  blame,  and  you 

must  get  mc  out  of  it  now." 

"What  can  we  do?"  Oeraldinc  said,  almost  in  despair. 
"I  don't  know,^'  said  Melissa,  silting  down  now  rather  composedly, 
d  nursing  one  knee  between  her  two  little  hands  ;  "  but  you  have 
got  me  into  it,  Geraldinc,  and  you  must  get  me  out  of  it,  and  that's 
all  about  it" 

Geraldine  thought  the  matter  out  as  well  as  she  could,  her  face 
puckered  up  willi  anxiety,  and  resting  her  chin  upon  her  hand.  A 
general  on  the  cvc  of  a  difiicult  campaign,  or  a  judge  perplexed  by 
some  most  exasperating  jroint  of  law,  could  hardly  have  had  a  brain 
more  perturbed  by  the  difticultics  and  responsibilities  of  the  hour. 
"  When  did  you  write  this  letter?"  she  said  at  last. 
[  "  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  about  an  hour  ago,  or  it  may  be  an  hour 
and  a  half,  perhaps,  or  two  hours ;  before  luncheon— before  ^a^ 
came  and  talked  to  me.    He  lias  bccti  laXWm^  \o  ■oit.    YiA\»«i 
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didn't  I,  Ic'U  you?  Yes,  he  has  been  advising  me  and  talking  to  w; 
and  I  know,  if  he  found  out  this,  things  would  be  bad  It  must  luvc 
been  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  1  think." 

"  How  did  >'0U  gel  it  sent  to  the  post  ?" 

"  Well,  I  had  it  in  my  pocket  when  Sydney  and  I  walked  oat 
to-day,  and  I  just  stayed  a  moment  behind  her  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  dropiwd  it  into  tlie  lotter-box  ihcre." 

"Good  gracious  1"  said  Geraldine;  *'what  deceits  and  dodges 
one  gets  into  !" 

"  Never  mind  what  one  gels  into,"  said  Melissa  j  "  get  me  outj^ 
this  now ;  that  is  more  to  the  point." 

A  wave  of  inspiration  tossed  up  a  purpose  in  Geraldine's  mind. 

"  lie  may  not  have  got  it  yet,"  she  said.  "Well  get  it  back  &001 
lum,  Melissa.     I  will  go  myself  and  get  it  back." 

'*  Oh,  will  you  ?"  said  Melissa,  her  eyes  brightening  up  with  hope 
and  wonder.  "Will  you  have  courage?  Will  you  do  it?  Have 
you  the  ncr\e?  I  know  you  American  girls  will  do  anything  j  hot 
can  you  do  this  ? " 

'*  I  have  nerve  enough  when  I  want  to  help  a  friend  out  of 

•Irouble,"  said  Geraldinc  ;  "  and  I  am  not  an  American  girl,  Meli 

out  I  have  learnt  in  America  not  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of  d 

an)1:hing  that  is  right    Girls  in  America  are  brave  and  free,  and 

are  only  taught  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  doing  what  is  wrong.' 

Then  she  stopped  and  began  to  feel  rallier  ashamed  of  prca 
at  Ihc  poor  little  offender  before  her,  but  Melissa  had  hurt  her  by 
s|}eakii;g  of  American  girls  as  if  they  were  girls  who  would  do  any- 
thmg  without  regard  for  the  proprieties.  "  Yes,  I  will  go,"  Geraldinc 
said  again ;  "  we  may  be  beforehand  M-idi  the  [Histman.  :Mr.  Montana 
may  not  have  got  it" 

"  If  1  could  get  it  back  again,"  Melissa  murmured  pitcously — 
"  if  I  cuuld  only  be  certain  tliat  he  had  not  read  it,  I  am  sure, 
Gcratdine,  I'd  never  do  such  a  thing  again ;  at  least,  I  thi 
wouldn't ;  oh,  indeed,  I  do  ;  I  Ihink  I  would  not  do  it  again." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not  do  il  again,"  said  Geraldinc. 
would  not  do  what  I  am  going  to  do  for  you  if  I  thought  there 
the  least  chance  of  your  .attempting  such  a  tiling  any  more." 

'*  Welt,  don't  preach,  there's  a  good  giri,"  said  Melissa  ;  "  I  ncvtr 
could  stand  being  preached  at" 

Even  in  all  her  gratitude  to  Geraldine  she  could  not  subdue  Iier 
mutinous  inclination,  and  would  not  be  preached  at. 

"  J  am  afraid  preaching  docs  not  do  you  good,"  Geraldinc 
softly ;  "  perhai>s  you  ate  i\o\.  in\\xc\\  'wwise  vVvaxv  vcoxv^  i^  ^«k« 
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boun  in  that  way.  Anyhow,  Melissa,  I  will  run  the  risk.  I  will  go 
to  Mr.  Montana.  I  will  not  trust  to  sending  anybody.  Nobody 
must  know  about  this  but  you  and  I  and  he,  and  if  I  can,  he  shan't 
know  your  name." 

Vcs,  Geroldine  thought  to  herself,  I  will  go.  What  does  it 
matter?  It  is  not  anything  wrong.  W'hat  if  people  do  think  I  am 
^\incrican  in  my  ways,  and  that  I  venture  to  do  things  tiiat  Eaglbh 
girls  would  not  do  ?  I  don't  care.  Tliis  is  not  venturing  very  far, 
aAcr  oil,  tu  |iuH  a  friend  out  of  a  trouble;  and  if  anyone  fmds  out 
(hat  1  have  done  so,  and  is  angry  with  mc,  or  thinks  badly  of  mc, 
well — I  can  bear  it — I'd  do  more  than  that  to  help  poor  Melissa. 

One  hour  and  a  half  in  the  day  Mont;ina  kept  for  himself  and  his 

few  especial  friends.    That  was  the  time  from  Imlf-past  five  to  seven. 

The  general  public  were  shut  out  at  that  time,  and  Montana  was 

shut  in.    Those  who  were  able  to  see  him  then  were  the  favoured 

nliraatcs  to  whom  he  had  given  Uie  cansi^ie^  and  who  would  come 

d  talk  to  him  in  a  friendly  way  about  anything  or  nothing,  and 

smoke  a  cigar  with  him.     It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  amongst 

those  who  were  admitted  to  Montana's  hour  of  privacy,     Montana 

look  care  to  give  admittance  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident 

thai  he  was  not  distributing  his  favours  only  amongst  the  powerful 

and  the  great.     Some  of  his  poorest  and  humblest  followers  had  the 

pass-word.    Women  as  well  as  men  were  privileged.    It  was  not  long 

before  Lady  Vanessa  established  for  herself  and  her  husUiJid  the 

right  of  entry,  and  she  soraclimes  came  even  without  her  husband, 

and  talked  with  Montana  and  whoever  happened  to  be  there,  and 

^-occasionally  smoked  a  cigarette  in  her  affable  and   familiar  way, 

^Broung  men  who  could  get  admittance  at  this  special  hour  were 

^BTOud  of  it,  and  talked  of  it  a  good  deal  amongst  their  friends. 

^H     Now,  as  chance  would  have  it,  this  was  the  very  time  of  the  day 

^when  Geraldinc  had  to  make  her  visit  to  Montana.    She  thought 

she  could  get  to  his  place  easily,  speak  to  hlni,  and  get  back  again 

|«fore  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.    There  was  not  a  moment  to 

^■^  lost    She  hurried  downstairs,  and  went  her  way  with  heart  high 

t>tiating,  it  must  Uc  owned,  but  very  resolute  and  quiet,  determined 

to  put   the  thing  through,  and  not  to  let  poor  Melissa  get  into 

trouble  because  of  any  fearfulness  or  hesitation  on  her  part. 

Montana  had  just  entered  his  little  reception-room  to  wait  for 
any  of  his  friends  who  might  come,  when  he  was  told  that  a  lady 
wanted  to  sec  hiui.  He  replied  that  he  was  engaged,  and  al  that 
hour  could  see  no  one.  The  servant  came  back  with  a  still  more 
pressing  retjuest  from  tJie  lady  to  spare  \ict  a  icv;  VftOTOvaiNa. 
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Montana  asked^  would  die  lady  favour  hiro  with  her  name? 

Reply  :  "  No,  the  Lady  would  rather  not,  but  she  could  »y  that 
he  knew  her  very  well." 

Montana  looked  at  his  watch,  and  s.iw  that  it  yet  wanted  a  minute 
or  two  of  hah'-past  five.  Perhaps  nobody  would  come  very  puno 
tually.  He  might  get  rid  of  this  unusual  visitor  in  good  time.  **  Let 
the  lady  be  shown  up."  To  his  surprise,  when  she  came  into  the 
room,  he  saw  tluit  it  was  Geraldine  Rowan.  But  if  he  felt  sutpriie. 
as  he  certainly  did,  he  look  care  not  lo  show  iL  He  advanced  lo 
Miss  Rowan  with  so  easy  and  friendly  a  manner  that  slie  might  luve 
thought  he  was  ex[>ecting  her,  aud  a  luuker-on  might  ha^-e  supposed 
that  her  visit  to  him  was  the  most  ordinary  and  natural  thing  in  the 
world. 

Geraldine  felt  greatly  reassured  by  this,  and  there  was  something 
so  gracious  and  kindly  in  his  smile  lliai  she  began  to  undersomi 
dimly  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  sort  of  fascination  he  seemed  to 
exercise  over  so  many  men  and  women.  They  shook  hands; 
Montana  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  sec  her,  in  % 
tone  admirably  suited  to  encourage  confidential  rommuniiation, 
although  neither  in  tone  nor  in  look  did  he  show  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  one  who  expects  a  confidence,  or  who  regards  the  whole 
meeting  as  other  than  a  common-place  friendly  visit. 

*'  >ir.  Montana,"  she  said— and  then  slie  stopped  for  want  of 
breath,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  she  really  could  get  no 
words  lo  go  on  with.  Then  she  braced  herself,  and  tried  to  find 
deliberate  utterance.  "Mr.  Monuna,"  she  went  on,  "you  will 
think  it  very  strange  that  I  have  come  in  this  way  to  sec  you,  and  1 
think  it  strange  myself." 

Montana  only  said,  "  I  am  not  likely  to  think  anytlitng  stranfie 
that  Miss  Rownn  does ;  and  besides  strange  thingi  arc  oAcn  the 
right  things,  and  I  am  sure  whatever  you  do  is  done  with  a  r^fal 
purpose." 

**  Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  she  really  felt  grateful  to  hnn  At 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  relieved  her  of  some  of  her  anUl^ 
rassment.     "  1  shan't  keep  you  long." 

"  That,"  said  Montana,  •*  is  an  ungracious  begifinic^'* 

"I  shan't  keep  you  long,"  she  repeated.     '*I  luve  come  tool 
you  a  favour,  Mr.  Mont.ina. 
ought  to  be     But  I  don't  kn< 
a  favour." 

**  I  only  hope  it  is  something 
itj  and  xhow  tluit  I  am  not  unw* 
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"  It  is  not  hard  to  do.  It  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  any  man,  and 
1  should  think  it  ought  to  be  least  of  all  hard  to  you.  I  put  it  as  a 
favour.  I  don't  come  to  you  willingly,  Mr.  Montana  ;  I  don't  admire 
you,  and  you  know  it.  I  don't  believe  in  you,  whatever  other  people 
may  do." 

"  You  will  believe  in  me  one  day,"  said  Montana  composedly, 
and  you  will  help  me,  and  join  with  me.  That  is  as  certain  as  the 
ing  of  the  sun  to-morrow." 

She  looked  at  Iiim  with  something  like  contempt      "  I  don't 

licve  in  you  now,  at  all  events,"  she  .-iaid,  "  and  I  am  more  than 

'«vcr  convinced  that  I  am  right  by  things  tliat  have  lately  happened. 

don't  believe  you  arc  wliat  you  say  jou  arc;  at  least,  I  believe  you 

what  you  say  you  arc  not." 

Gcraldine  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  to  sec  if  any  sign  of 

mbarrassmcnt  or  surprise  might  bt:  found  there  as  she  spoke  these 

audacious  words.    But  the  eyes  returned  her  look  with  that  calm,  grave, 

sweet  expression  which  was  always  in  them.     "  If  Montana  is  an 

impostor,"  she  thought,  "  he  is  well  made  up  for  his  part"  The  truth 

was,  that  Montan.-i  had  prepared  himself  again  and  again  for  every 

possible  utterance  of  this  kind  from  every  conceivable  person,  .ind  was 

as  little  likely  to  be  put  out  now  as  a  trained  actor  on  Uie  stage  is  put 

out  by  the  speech  of  the  theatric  opponent  which  gives  Iiim  his  cue. 

^^      "  Tell  me,"  he  said  gently,  '•  what  is  the  favour  you  want  of  me  ? 

HIr  it  is  in  my  power,  yuu  !>haU  have  it  all  the  same,  whether  yoti 

believe  in  roc  or  not.     How  you  act  towards  me  could  not  be  any 

guide  for  my  acting  towards  you.    The  less  you  think  well  of  me, 

"tile  greater  is  my  anxiety  to  sliow  that  I  don't  deserve  to  be  lliought 

badly  of." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  get  from  you  a  letter  which  you 
must  have  got  to-day.  I  w.-int  tn  get  it  from  you  unread,  if  you  will 
give  it  to  me  ;  but  read  or  not,  I  want  it  back  again," 

Montana  now  looked  a  little  suri>rised.  *'  Certainly,"  he  said, 
"  you  shall  have  any  letter  that  I  have  received  which  concerns  you 
in  the  least.  But  I  have  read  scores  of  letters  this  morning  already, 
and  I  don't  remember  one  of  them  in  which  you  could  have  the 
slightest  interest.  However,  I  give  you  my  promise  that  you  shall 
have  any  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  if  you  are  in  the  least  inclmcd." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  not  read  this  one  yet  ?  "  she  said.     "  You 
lave  letters  still  remaining,  perhaps,  unopened? " 

"  A  good  many,"  he  said  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  The  opening 
d  reading  of  letters  is  one  of  the  weariest  occupations  of  roy 
t,     I  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  wish  Vhete  ■y;«xt  wa  ^o?x-tt%,<ai. 
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See,  there  is  a  heap  of  letters  already  lying  on  ihis  tnblc  hy  tlic  Ia« 
I»oht,  which  my  secretary  has  not  touched  as  yet,  nor  1.  Win  yim 
look  amongst  them  ?  Do  you  know  the  hand^Titing  of  the  letter 
yon  speak  of?" 

«  I  do,  ver)-  well" 

•*  Is  the  writer  a  man  or  a  woman  ?" 

"  II  is  a  girl,"  Gcraldine  said,  with  some  hesitation. 

One  little  gleam  of  curiosity  and  surprise  did  actually  come  into 
Montana's  eyes.  "  \VU1  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  "  why  you  want  ibcj 
letter  back  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "and  that  is  another  faTOur;  pray  donl  ask 
me.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  ask  iliat.  Think  I  am  unreasonable  ; 
think  I  am  ridiculous  ;  think  I  am  out  of  my  senses,  ii*  you  like,  but 
grant  me  this  favour.  Do  let  me  ha\'e  the  letter,  and  don't  ask  me 
anything  about  it," 

"  Ty  all  means,"  Montana  answered.     "  Look  amongst  thoci 
letters,  and  lake  away  any  one  you  like." 

Geraldinc  tried  to  be  cool  and  composed.  She  turned  the 
of  letters  over  and  over,  and  sought  out  the  ouc  she  fain  would  have. 
It  was  not  there.  No  address  was  written  in  any  handwriring  in  the 
least  like  that  of  Melissa  Attuitainc. 

"It  has  not  come  yet,"  she  said,  "but  it  will  come,  I  dcmt 
know  wliat  to  do." 

"What  is  this  terrible  letter?'*  Montana  asked.  *'Vou  see,tf 
you  give  me  any  description  by  which  I  may  know  it,  I  can  look  fof 
it,  and  mil  tike  rare  that  it  is  sent  to  you.  Or  would  you  lathtf 
come  here  after  the  next  post  or  two  and  try  again  ?  " 

*■  Oh,  no/'  she  said.    '*  I  can't  come  again." 

"  Can't  you  give  nie  any  idea  of  whit  sort  of  letter  it  w,  or  what  it 
is  about?    Surely  you  may  trust  me  so  far  as  that?" 

"  I  must,"  said  Gcraldine,  rather  dolefully.  "  I  must  tnist  )tni. 
I  can't  come  again  to-day,  and  the  letter  will  certain'  '    ija 

some  lime  to-day.     It  is  a  letter  in  the  IiandnTiting  of -i  :\2n 

written  you  ever  so  many  letter;  before— letters  of  admmiion.  ami 
homage,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  You  m.iy  pcrhaj«  know  the  hanf- 
M'riting  ;  I  beg  j-ou,  if  >*ou  do,  to  send  me  back  that  Ivitw  nn* 
opened." 

"  I  don't  remember  any  one  handwriting  in  putur* 
a  great  many  letters  from  women,  and  let  inc  ^S 
nol  a  few  of  them  arc  foolish  I 
Ictlcr?" 

*'  Pray  don't  a»k  mc  an>'lhir] 
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fetter  now  wishes  she  had  not  wrillen  ihis  last  one,  and  I  want 

it  back." 
Montana  stopped  for  a  momeni,  and  a  sudden  expression  came 
er  his  face  which  made  him  look  as  if  he  had  grown  ten  years 
unger.  "  Can  il  be  possible,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  yourself 
Tittcn  these  letters,  Gcraldinc,  and  that  you  now  repent,  and  want 
is  one  back?    If  this  is  so,  pray,  pray  let  me  recall  my  promise." 

"  I  have  not  written  the  letters,"  said  Geraldine,  with  a  scornful 
;ng  in  her  voice  ;  "  I  never  wrote  such  letters,  and  I  should  never  be 
kely  to  write  any  such — to  you,  of  all  men  in  the  world.  The  foolish 
itd  who  did  write  tlicin  lias  at  last  been  wild  enough  to  tell  you 
rnamc,  and  I  want  yoti  not  to  know  her  name,  and  if  you  will  gtvc 
2  back  the  letter — well — I  sliall  thank  you,  and  say  that  you  are 
perhaps  better  than  I  tliought."  She  got  out  the  words  slowly,  one 
by  one,  w-ith  difficulty  and  hesitation,  '*  But  if  you  won't  give  it 
back  to  me,  then  I  can't  help  It— keep  it — I  have  no  more  to  say." 
[  "You  arc  angry  with  nie,"  Montana  said  gently,  "and  I  don't 
wonder.  1  was  wrong  to  think  that  you  could  have  written  such 
letters.  I  know  you  would  not;  much  as  I  want  yuu  to  think  well  of 
c,  I  don't  want  you  to  express  a  kindly  feeling  in  such  a  way  as 
at.  You  shall  have  the  letter,  of  course.  I  don't  want  to  read  ilie 
r  girl's  nonsense  I  don't  want  to  know  her  name,  or  who  she  is. 
I  should  give  her  good  advice,  if  I  knew  her,  and  try  to  reason  her 
out  of  her  foUy.  Wliat  do  I  care  about  the  admiration  and  the 
pture  of  women  ?  I  would  rather  have  one  kindly  word  from 
u  than  the  homage  of  all  the  other  women  In  the  world." 
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Chapter  XVII  I. 

JLt.  MET   nV  MOONLICHT. 

What  Geraldine  might  have  said  in  answer  to  this  declaration 
she  did  not  herself  know,  for  at  that  moment  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Vanessa  Barnes  and  her 
husband.  ITie  tall  handsome  lady  seemed  to  fill  the  pretty  little 
reception-room  as  she  came  in  with  her  strong,  graceful  move- 
ment, every  motion  as  she  walked  seeming  to  tell  of  careless, 
unconscious  strength,  and  her  face  lighted  with  animation,  high 
^■fiptrits,  and  curiosity. 

^H     Mr.  Banieis  her  husband,  was  a  young-looking,  slender,  some- 
^Brhat  timid  man,  who  always  seemed  as  it  Vie  >Ne\ft  Vtyw^  v>  tstiK^         \ 
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from  notice  behind  his  wife's  petticoats.  He  was  a  man  of  intelli* 
gence  and  ability  in  his  ouvti  way,  a  keen  financier,  a  readct,  and 
almost  a  scholar;  but  his  business  in  life  now  was  lo  be  orer- 
shadowed  by  his  wife,  and  it  was  his  pleasure  toa  To  test  in  ber 
shade  made  him  happy.  She  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  knew  it, 
and  liked  her  to  have  her  orni  way  in  everything. 

Lady  Vanessa  fixed  her  eyes  inquiringly  on  Geraldine,  and  after 
the  interchange  of  a  few  words  with  Montana,  she  tamed  to  the  girl 
and  said, 

"  I  always  remember  any  face  1  sec,  and  1  have  seen  this  yocmg 
lady  somewhere— at  the  Church  of  Free  Souls,  or  whatever  you  call  iL 
Am  I  right,  Mr.  Montana?" 

Montana  presented  Ocratdine.  He  was  glad  I^dy  Vanesa 
had  come.  Her  coming  prevented  Geraldlne  from  replying  to  his 
declaration.  It  compelled  her  to  receive  it  without  a  protest.  That 
was  something. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  as  much,"  said  1-ady  \  ancssa,  "  You  arc  the 
young  American  girl,  ain't  you  ? — some  one  told  me  you  were." 

"No,"  said  Geraldine,  "  I  am  not  an  American.  I  bare  lived  in 
America,  but  I  am  an  Irish  girl."  She  usually  had  lo  explain  about 
three  rimes  a  day  that,  although  she  had  lived  for  many  years  in 
America,  she  was  nevertheless  not  an  American. 

"  Oh,  an  Irish  girl  ?  "  Lady  Vanessa  said.  "  I  sec— yes,  exactly  \ 
that  is  why  you  are  so  good-looking.  They  say  all  Irish  girls  are 
good-looking,  don't  they?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Geraldme. 

"  But  you  know  that  you  are  good-looking,"  said  the  pertinadattt_ 
bdy. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Geraldine. 

*'Comc,  now,  is  tliat  true?" 

"Quite  true,"  replied  Geraldine  boldly.  "There  a«  different 
ideas  about  gooil  looks;  I  don't  admire  m>iie1C'' 

**0h,  you  don't?    Mr.  Montana  does,  I  dare  say," 

"  Every  one  does,"  said  Montana.  "  All  who  know  Misi  Rovu 
admire  her." 

"Well,  I  am  sure  I  admire  you  already,"  Lady  Vanesu  said 
*'  But,  where  did  you  get  that  pensive  look  in  your  cyea  ?    You 
as  if  you  were  dreaming." 

"I  am  short-sighted,  and  [  supj)0«e  that  gives 
look." 

"Then,  I  wish  I  were  short-sighted.'*  sail' 
exactly  the  sort  of  look  I  sliouU  like  to 
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jert?     Do  look  at  itiss   Rowan's  eyes,  dear.      Isn't  there 
fondcrful  expression  in  theai?" 

Mr.  Barnes  looked,  not  veiy  boldly,  into  Miss  Rowan's  eyes,  and 
said,  Yes,  there  wa^i.     Q-iitc  so.     Exactly. 

Gcraldine  felt  embarrassed— an  unusual  thing  for  her.  She  was 
not  embarrassed  in  the  least  by  Lady  Vanessa's  questions  or  compli- 
ments, hut  by  the  whole  situation,  by  Montana's  recent  words,  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  moments  were  passing  rapidly  away — so 
rapidly,  that  she  must  get  back  soon — and  that  she  had  not  got  the 
letter. 

She  must  go.  Other  visitors  would  come,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  Montana  could  now  satisfy  her  request  She  rose  to  go.  She 
cast  an  appealing  look  at  liim.  Despite  his  recent  declaration,  she 
had  to  appeal  to  him  still,  for  Melissa's  sake.  She  hoped  he  would 
understand  her  look,  and  come  with  her  out  of  the  room,  and  let 
her  exchange  another  word  with  him.  He  did  understand  her,  for 
he  rose  to  accompany  her  to  the  stairs.  But  as  she  was  going. 
Lady  Vanessa  stopped  her  with  a  friendly  hand. 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  young  woman,"  she  said,  drawing  Gcraldine 

lide;  "  I  must  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  ;  you  are  from  America, 

^nd  girls  do  as  they  like  there.    Vou  don't  understand  our  ways, 

Vou  must  not  come  all  alone  here  paying  visits  to  handsome  men 

hke  Mr.  Montana.     That  will  never  do.     People  will  talk  about  you. 

Don't  be  offended.     I  give  you  the  advice  for  your  good." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  (leraldine  coldly.  "  I  think 
I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

'•  Awfully  proud,"  said  I-ady  Vanessa.     "  I  sccj  all  right,  dear; 
mean  no  offence." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  not  taken  offence,"  said  Geraldine,  recovering 
ersclf,  and  pleased  with  the  frank  ways  of  the  eccentric  lady. 

"  You  see,  I  am  older  than  you,"  said  Vanessa, 

"  I  don't  think  you  arc,  really,"  Geraldine  answered,  "  if  it  comes 

that." 

"  Well,  I'm  older  in  experience  ;  I'm  married  ;  I  am  well  up  in 
'all  the  ways  of  our  world  here,  and  I  know  what  people  would  say. 
I  never  care  what  they  say  of  me,  to  be  sure  ;  but  that's  a  diffcreut 
thing." 

*'  U'hy  is  it  so  different?  "    Geraldine  was  too  ingenuous  even  to 
ispect  that  Lady  Vanessa  meant  to  say,  "  Because  I  am  a  great 
lady  and  you  are  not." 

t"  Oh,  well,"  and  Vanessa  laughed  ;   "  because,  dotv't  ^o^i  ^rO. 
hat's  caught  my  (ish,  child,  and  you  havctfl— M.\t3&X-,^ci>iVcw«i>. 
vot.  ccL.    ao.  1S06.  u  u 
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booked  hini  yet.  Thai's  how  it  is."  She  gave  her  husband's  annaT 
good-humoured  stjuee/.c.  "This  is  ray  fish,  don't  you  sec?  IVr 
hooked  him." 

Then  I^ady  Vanessa  and  Geraldinc  both  bcoinie  aware  Ihal  a 
new  visitur  was  eiileiing  llic  room — a  visitor  of  a  very  dUTcrcnt  ctus 
from  any  to  whicli  Uie  Duchess  of  MagdieVs  daughter  was  accus- 
tomed- 

AVe  have  already  spoken  of  the  wrecks  coming  to  the  shore, 
Montana  being  the  shore  to  which  they  drifted.  Amongst  the  ATCcks 
which  ihus  ramc  floating  towards  him  was  that  of  a  family  iu  the 
casl  end,  the  family  of  a  fanatical  poor  working  man,  a  member  of  1 
small  odd  sect  of  Tcculiar  People,  or  such-like,  who  in  an  carljr 
chapter  of  this  book  has  been  described  as  aiiending  Montana's 
ficst  lecture  in  I_.ondon,  and  going  up  to  him  and  making  his  acquaiot- 
ance— what  time  the  Duke  of  Magdicl  was  coldly  repulsed.  Poor 
Matthew  Starr  was  a  fanatic  of  benevolence,  a  furious  desoiee  of 
equality  and  of  purity,  a  virtue's  Quixote  iu  the  cast  end  of  London, 
and  in  a  ragged  moleskin  jacket,  A  waif  and  wTcck  of  the  ancient 
Chartist  days,  he  had  spent  his  life  working  hard,  rising  early, 
resting  late,  suffering  want,  weariness,  disappointment  after  disap* 
pointment,  seeing  the  light  of  every  hope  go  out  one  after  the  other, 
and  still  living  and  feeding  on  his  faith  in  an  impossible  future  of 
happiness  and  equality  and  goodness  for  the  living  world.  He 
might  in  other  days  have  been  a  martvT — perhaps  a  Styliles.  File 
had  sentenced  him  to  drudge  in  Whitechapel,  to  marry  a  :5tupid  little 
^irl  who  in  the  end  took  to  drink  and  died  of  drink,  to  have  a,  crowd 
of  children  depending  on  him,  and  whom  he  had  to  trust  to  the 
nursing  of  chance,  or  strangers,  or  each  other,  or  anybody,  during 
his  long  daily  work.  They  grew  up,  and  most  of  them  turned  out  as 
he  would  not  have  them.  Two  of  llie  boys  went  into  the  army,  and 
he  haled  soldiering  with  a  passionate  intensity  of  hatred.  War  wa^ 
to  him  only  murder  on  a  large  scale.  A  soldier  he  regarded  simply 
as  Cain  iu  a  red  coat.  Another  son  became  a  servant,  a  footman: 
and  if  there  was  anything  which  Matthew  Starr  hated  almost  03  mtich 
as  a  soldier,  it  was  a  lacquey.  Two  of  his  daughters  had  become 
domestic  scrv.mls.  For  one  of  them  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
place  in  a  milliner's  shop,  and  she  presently  went  terribly  astray  ami 
wandered  the  streets  at  nights,  and  poor  Matthew  St;ur  was  as  much 
of  a  fanatic  for  purity  in  women  as  he  xvas  for  peace  and  goodwill  in 
men.  Still,  he  remained  hoping  on,  believing  in  the  good  time 
coming,  passionately  longing  for  some  new  world  and  new  life 
under  other  influences  atvd  oxhei  ^sie?..   N^'tvwi  ■S\a*v'wDa.  istx&ie.  to 
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ion  and  divulged  his  scheme,  it  seemed  to  Starr  as  if  heaven 
were  opening  to  him — at  least,  as  if  heaven  had  senl  to  him  lliis  man 
with  a  special  commission  to  lead  him  out  of  the  darkness  and 
despair  of  his  London  life  into  light  and  happiness. 

Montana  smiled  on  him  with  that  sweetness  wluch  passed  with 
so  many  of  his  admirers  for  an  almost  divine  bencticeoce.  But,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  did  not  merely  smile  ;  he  was  really  kind  to  pool 
Starr.  The  one  thing  that  the  old  man  M'ould  most  wish  to  have 
done  for  him,  Montana  did  He  found  out  the  lost  daughter,  and 
talked  to  her  gravely  and  sweetly,  brought  lier  back  to  her  father's 
house,  and  undertook  to  find  for  her  some  fitting  occuiiation  until  they 
rould  go  out  to  ihc  liappy  new  world  where  all  was  to  be  well.  Not 
without  trouble  did  Montana  get  Starr  to  receive  his  daughter 
back  again.  All  his  authority  was  needed  to  enforce  it,  though  when 
it  was  done  the  man  seemed  to  soften  to  the  girl,  even  more  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  to  cling  to  her  with  new  passion  of 
love  and  hope.  As  for  her,  she  soon  wearied  of  the  narrow  miserable 
home  where  she  hated  to  live.  She  hated  a  life  of  monotony.  She 
was  only  kept  from  tearing  herself  away  and  going  back  to  lier  old 
ways  by  her  belief  in  the  happiness  that  was  in  store  for  them  when 
they  should  become  members  of  Montana's  new  colony.  Montana 
had  often  pictured  for  them  the  life  that  was  to  be  in  that  new  place, 
where  ill  were  to  be  equals,  and  all  were  to  have  work  enough,  and 
only  enough,  and  ample  leisure,  and  means  to  live,  and  amusement,  and 
no  care  ;  no  mists  and  fogs  and  cold  skies  over  them,  no  mud  under 
their  feet,  no  dark  dull  houses  around  them,  no  tenements  crowded 
with  hard-working,  hard-drmking  lodgers  and  screaming  children. 
The  man  and  llie  girl  lived  on  the  hope  of  this  new  life,  he  because 
it  was  to  be  a  life  of  equality,  and  purity,  and  progress,  and  she 
because  it  was  to  iclicve  her  from  the  monotony  of  her  present 
existence,  and  because  it  offered  her  some  prospect  of  \-ariety,  and 
rolour,  and  amusement,  and  perhaps— for  she  never  followed  very 
closely  Montana's  somewhat  vague  descriptions — some  promise  of 
money,  fine  clothes,  and  frequent  vislis  to  a  theatre. 

Mr.  Starr  was  for  modestly  drawing  back  when  he  saw  the  ladies, 
but  Montana  called  to  him  to  come  in,  and  he  entered  with  a  look 
half  timid,  ht\if  detiant^  at  once  shy  and  fierce — awkward  in  the 
presence  of  the  well-dressed  women,  angry  with  himself  at  the  bare 
idea  that  they  should  think  he  was  awkward,  and  determined  to  make 
it  plain  llml  he  was  not  He  looked  with  a  glance  of  especial 
defiance  at  the  tall  and  imposing  Lady  Vanessa ;  and  as  sHa  te\.MTMA 
his  look  ivith  ao  expression  of  amused  cunoiAv^^ve,  ^ex>\«,  Swwti  «». 
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once  as  an  enemy.  He  turned  a  sharp  glance  upon  Ccratdlne; 
as  her  eyes  only  looked  softly  into  his  wJUi  llie  dreamy  npresnoa  ol 
short  sight,  he  assumed  that  she  felt  rather  ktndly  towards  humaoity 
in  general,  and  was  inclined  to  like  her. 

"  I  am  glad  to  sec  you,  Starr,"  said  ^[ontaIla,  shaking  hands  with 
the  old  man  cordially,  and  favouring  him  with  a  specially  swcft 
smile.     "How  is  Fanny?  docs  she  get  to  like  her  work  any  belter?" 

"  Fanny  don't  like  her  work,"  and  Mr.  Starr  shook  his  h«td ; 
"  she  don't  get  reconciled  to  it,  somehow ;  she  don't  like  the  being  up 
early  and  down  late.  She  don't  like  the  regular  hours.  She's  not 
been  used  to  it,  poor  thing,  so  long  as  I  have-  The  unicorn,  Mr. 
Montana,  don't  like  lo  abide  by  the  crib,  docs  he  ?  " 

There  was  a  certain  half-educated  dignity  about  Mr.  Starr's  style 
of  speech  and  about  his  fanatical  free. thinking.  He  read  the  Bible 
a  good  deal,  and  admired  its  language  and  its  illustrations.  We  read 
Shakespeare  and  Milion,  and  Paine's  "Rights  o^  Man,"  and  ibe 
*'  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and  the  essays  and  speeches  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fot 
'  "  No,"  said  Montana,  "  she  is  young.  We  must  make  allowance 
for  her,  Starr,  must  we  not?" 

"  We  must,  Mr.  Montan-i,  and  we  do.  I  am  sure  you  da  We 
must  get  her  away  out  of  this.  When  we  have  her  out  in  your  grand 
new  settleracnt  under  the  bright  skies,  and  where  there  is  a  life  to 
live  for,  I  think  she  will  settle  down  then  and  be  a  fine  woman  yet; 
I  do.  But  I  long  for  it  When  is  it  to  be,  Mr.  Montana  ?  Do 
tell  me  t " 

"Soon,".«iid  Montana,  "but  not  too  soon.  We  cannot  hanr 
the  movement  of  events.'' 

This  was  oracular,  and  it  was  all  that  Starr  could  get  to  txa^ 
him.  He  sighed.  Then,  suddenly  looking  up,  he  asked.  "Tbeie 
^n't  no  dcl.iy,  Mr.  .Montana?  no  putting  off?  nothing  you  did  eot 
expect?" 

"All,"  said  Montana,  "is  going  on  exactly  as  I  expected  and 
arranged." 

"Thank  God : "  said  Surr.  "  But  I  am  disturbing  thoe  ladio,* 
he  added,  for  he  saw  that  I^dy  Vanessa  seemed  about  to  ^.  "I 
am  intruding,  maybe?    I  will  go." 

"  Pray  don't  go  for  me."  said  Lady  Vanessa  ;  •*  1  am  gniag 
myself." 

*'Thb  is  a  friend  of  mine.  Lady  Vane^w."  sa' 
Starr,  an  honest,  capable  worki'. 
who  has  educated  himself,  aud  u.-  i-..^  .4  .t 
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"  I  atD  gl.id  to  know  you,"  said  Lady  Vanessa  good-humouredly ; 
id  her  husband  expressed  equal  pleasure  in  knowing  Mr.  Starr, 
but  he  thought  to  himself  that  surely  Montana  was  an  odd  sort  of 
persoa 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  glad  to  know  me,"  said  Starr,  addressing 
Lady  Vanessa,  and  ignoring  Mr.  Barnes  altogether.  "You  are  a  fine 
lady — a  great  lady,  I  <iarc  say.  What  should  you  be  glad  to  know 
me  for?     You  arc  the  enemy  of  my  class.     You  would  be  my 

teray  if  1  was  worth  it,  but  I  am  not." 
"  Starr,  iny  dear  friend  1"  Montana  said,  interposing. 
"  Look  here,  you  know "  said  Mr.  Barnes. 
"All  right,  Albert;  never  mind,"  said  Lady  Vanessa.  "I  don't 
«.ind  in  the  least.  I  like  our  friend  to  have  his  say  out.  Wtiy 
shouldn't  he  ?  Well,  Mr.  Starr,  why  do  you  call  me  the  enemy  of 
your  class  ?    I  don't  want  to  be  anybody's  enemy,  I  am  sure  ;  and  I 

I  don't  think  I  am — except  my  own,  perhaps,  sometimes." 
I  '*  You  and  your  class  are  our  enemies,"  said  Starr.  "  You  keep 
Ins  down,  and  grind  lis,  and  crush  us,  and  keep  us  from  our  rights. 
jVou  have  the  land  and  the  money,  and  you  Hve  in  fine  houses,  and 
^ou  wear  grand  clothes,"  and  he  waved  his  band  towards  Lady 
Vanessa  as  if  he  were  specially  pointing  attention  to  her  garments, 
and  calling  the  world  to  witness  that  his  words  were  true  ;  *'  and  we 
starve,  wc  work  morning  and  night,  and  our  girls  suffer — Ihey  go 
wrong,  maybe." 

"  I  like  arguing,"  said  Lady  Vanessa.  "  One  docs  not  often  find 
anybody  to  argue  so  stoutly  as  our  friend.  But  now,  look  here,  my 
good  man ;  I  couldn't  help  being  bom  what  I  was  any  more  than 
yea  What  good  would  it  do  to  you  if  I  didn't  wear  good  clothes? 
You  wouldn't  take  money,  I  suppose,  if  I  oflca-d  it  to  you?" 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  no  man  ever  dared  to  offer  me  charity,  and  I 
I      hope  a  woman  wouldn't  do  it" 

P"TIien,  what  could  we  do  for  you?"  she  asked  bluntly. 
"  Anyhow,  you  have  all  the  money  and  all  the  good  things,  and 
you  keep  them  ;  and  we  have  no  share,  and  we  have  as  guod  a  fight 
to  them  as  you  ;  and  wc  work,  and  you  do  nothing.     I  don't  mind 
the  Queen— I  don't  find  fault  with  the  Queen." 

"  Well,  that's  considerate,"  said  Lady  Vanessa,  with  a  laugh. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  she  has  some  work  to  do,  anyhow.  She  baa  busi- 
ness set  out  for  her ;  she  has  duties,  and  she  docs  them.  I  don't 
say  that  I  think  the  country  wants  such  duties ;  but  they  are  given 
to  her,  and  she  does  them,  and  she  has  a  right  to  her  ^a.'^  \  mA 
2  am  told  she  is  a  good  woman,  and  raioAs  \\«   t\C\\^Tv:XL — w 
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did  mind  ihem  wlicn  ihcy  were  young.     I  find  f;uiU  «ali  )0(i^ 
you  and  your  lot.     Vou  have  no  duties.     If  you  li.id,  yon  wmiUte'l' 
do  them.      Vou  liave  nothing  to  do  but  take  yoiir  moacjr  and 
spend  it."' 

"  You  ought  to  like  ihis  >'Oung  lady,"  said  Lady  Vanessa-  "She 
U  a  Republican  ;  she  comes  from  America." 

"Do  you  come  from  America,  ma'am?"  said 
turning  to  Geraldine,  his  eyes  suddenly  lighting. 

**  I  have  lived  a  long  lime  in  Americi,"  she  said.  **  I  don'C  Vdow 
whether  I  am  Republican  or  not.  I  am  Repubh'can  for  Amerka. 
certainly  ;  but  I  have  not  thought  over  Uie  mailer  very  much  for  any 
oilier  place,  Mr.  Starr.    Arc  you  a  Republican?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  he  said.  "I  live  for  Republican  fmnciplei.  I'd 
like  to  die  for  them.  I  live  in  the  hope  of  being  one  day  in  a 
Republic — in  Mr.  Montana's  new  Republic,  wiih  him  for  prcsideni. 
and  us  all  equal  I  iihouldQ't  care  to  live  another  hour  if  it  n«-re  ni^! 
for  that  and  for  Fanny~thal*s  my  daughter,  miss." 

"Is  she  ill?"  asked  Ctraldinc;  because  she  fancied,  from  hu 
manner  of  answering  Montana,  that  she  must  be. 

"She  is  ill,  ma'am  ;  not  in  the  bodily  sense  so  much — oltbcMii^ 
she  is  delicate  a  good  deal-  but  she  is  restless  ;  she  is  unltappy." 

"May  I  go  and  see  her?"  Ccnildinc  iisked,  in  ht-r  ir*iwl  im- 
pulsive w.iy. 

Mr.  Starr  looked  uncisily  at  Mom.in;i.  "Well,  I'm  \-.irc  i  iIijb'I 
knon-,  miss,"  he  said.  "  M.-iybe  it  Winild  not  be  right  of  inc  to  briflg 
you  to  see  her." 

"  Oh,  if  it's  anytliing  like  fever  or  that,  I  don't  care  a  straw— 1 
mean,  I'm  not  afraid.  I  have  done  all  sorts  of  mining;  I  never pN 
any  harm." 

"  No,  miss ;  no,  it  is  not  tliat ;  she  is  not  sick  hi  that  njr- 
But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Montaiia  would  like  you  to  Icdov  her, 
perhaps." 

" But,"  said  Ijidy  Vanessa,  " lhi» )*oung  bdy  U a  Rcpublitin  .ir^ 
a  Democrat,  don't  you  know.     She  hasn't  any  of  my  odi' 
prejudices  ;  she  is  not  your  daughi 
be  no  use  for  ine  to  ask  to  go  ; 
would  let  me." 

Mr.  Stnrr  looked  into  the  great  i. 
kind  of  blunt  got 

"  Well,"  htj 
I   '- 
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our  class,  ma'am,  not  yourself.  I  dare  say  you  are  a  kind-hearled, 
oncst  sort  of  woman.  ]Jut  it  was  not  about  lliat  I  was  thinking 
when  1  did  not  want  this  young  Tady  to  come  to  see  us.  Vou  are 
not  married,  ma'am — miss,  I  mean?" 

"  No,"  siud  Geraldinc.     "What  would  that  matter?" 
"Arc  you  married,  my  lady?"  he  got  out  the  title  with  great 
ifficulty,  and  aa  an  absolute  conccssioa  to  Lady  Vanessa's  personal 
od- nature. 
Ves,  Vanessa  assured  him  that  she  was  mnrried. 
"  Wcl!,  I  don't  know,"  he  said;  "you  are  bolh  of  you  very  kind  j 
t  I  can't  say.     I'll  ask  Mr.  Montana  about  it." 
*'  And  Mr.  Montana  will  let  me  know,"  said  \j\^y  Vanessa ;  "  and 
there  is  anything  at  all  1  can  do  to  show  that  I  am  not  the  enemy 
your  class,  Mr.  Starr,  1*11  clo  it." 

Lady  Vauessa  and  her  husband  »\ent  away.    Some  other  people 
came  in. 

"  I  will  go  to  see  your  daughter,  Mr.  Starr,"  said  GcraKline,  "if 
u  will  give  nic  your  address.     1  shan't  wail  to  ask  Mr.  Montana. 
Republican  girls  from  America,  you  know,  don'l  ask  anyone's  authority 
do  anything." 

It  was  not  possilile  for  Gcraldine  to  wait  any  longer.     She  was 

Ipitating  with  anxiety  at  having  to  wait  so  long  ;  and  she  had  still 

to  speak  again  with  Montana  about  Melissa',-*  h.ipless  letter.    When 

she  left  the  room,  Montana  went  with  her.     In  her  anxiety  about 

Melissa,  she  had  almost  forgotten  the  very  direct  avowal  of  admiration 

nd  something  more  which  he  had  so  lately  made  to  her. 

11m  Montana  w.is  calculating  upon  all  her  movements.  He  knew 
'hat  an  advantage  he  must  have  in  the  fact  (hat  she  had,  as  it  were, 
condone  his  declaration  of  love,  and  10  talk  with  him  in  the  closest 
nfidence  after  he  liad  made  it  and  she  had  heard  it.  Kven  if  he 
d  now  in  his  hand  the  letter  which  she  was  so  anxious  to  gel,  he 
ould  not  give  it  to  her  just  ycL  It  had  still  a  purpose  to  ser\'e. 
When  Ihey  got  outside  the  door,  slie  asked,  "  What  um  I  to  do, 

Mr.  Montana?    You  cannot  give  rac  this  letter ^" 

"  I  have  not  got  it,"  he  said.     "  Can  you  wail  ?    Vou  might  wait 
one  of  the  olhcr  rooms.     Nobody  will  come  there  j  and  as  the 
etiers  come,  ihcy  shall  be  shown  to  you.    Vou  can  wait  in  the  room 
.'here  the  letters  are  always  brought" 

"  I  can't  wail,"  she  said.     "  It  is  impossible.     I  rousL  go  back." 
"Shall  I  come  and  sec  you  In-nighr,  :ind  bring  ihe  letters  with. 
me?    1  am  going  to  dine  out.     1  will  call  afterwards  and  ask  for 
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She  thought  over  this  for  a  momenL  "That  would  never  do," 
ftbe  said.  "  I  should  not  be  able  to  see  you  without  making  people 
wondtT  and  suspect  something." 

"  Then,  will  you  come  and  see  me  here  late  to-night  ?  It  docs 
not  matter.    We  understand  each  other.     Nobody  will  know." 

"  Oh,  1  couldn't  do  that,"  said  Gcraldine.  "That  is  beyond  even 
me,  Mr.  Montana." 

"  Can  I  send  tou  the  letter  ?  *'  he  asked.  Then  he  stopped 
suddenly  and  said,*' Of  course  I  can't  do  tliat;  I  don't  know  the 
handwriting.  Besides,  if  it  realty  is  so  serious  a  thing  as  you  think, 
we  liad  belter  not  let  anybody  into  it  Will  you  send  your  nuid 
here  at  ten  o'clock  to-night?  The  last  post  n-ill  have  come  in, 
the  letter  must  be  here  then  if  it  is  to  come  at  all." 

"  1  haven't  a  maid,"  saitl  Oeraldine.     "  And  c\-en  if  I  hid, 
should  not  like  to  let  her  into  all  this.     I  don'i  ii-ant  to  bring 
eyes  on  me.     I  couldn't  send  Miss  Marion's  maid  or — anybody's," 

She  was  going  to  say  *'  Miss  Aquitaine's,"  but  stopped  so  signi 
cantly  that  Montana,  if  he  had  been  the  dullest  person  in  the  worl 
could  not  have  failed  to  know  why  she  forbore  to  utter  tlut  nav 
He  had  not  guessed  before  who  his  mysterious  correspondent  w 
It  was  clear  as  light  to  him  now. 

"  I  can  only  think  of  one  other  plan,  Miss  Rowan.  Don't 
alarmed.  It  may  look  very  dreadful,  but  it  is  not.  I  shall  leave 
place  where  I  am  dining,  early,  and  get  back  here,  and  get  whatc 
letters  there  are  in  anything  at  all  like  a  woman's  handwriting.  I 
shall  walk  into  Berkeley  Square.  Will  you  fmd  some  way  to  co: 
there  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you  shall  see  the  letters  and  take  the  o: 
you  want?  Come,  I  can  think  of  uotliing  else  but  this.  It  is  not  a 
bad  plan,  and,  after  all,  mysterious  meetings  arc  best  carried  on  in 
the  public  street  Don't  be  a&aid.  Jf  you  really  are  anxious  about 
the  letter,  this  is  the  only  thing  to  da'' 

Oeraldine  turned  ii  over  in  her  mind  as  quickly  as  she  co 
She  Uiought  it  did  seem  the  best  thing  to  da    To  call  again 
next  day,  or  to  get  him  to  send  her  letter  after  letter  on  the  chan 
of  its  being    the  right  one,  or  to  w.iit  any  longer  for  any  cau; 
seemed  most  unwise.     In  the  depths  of  her  heart,  she  did  not  t 
Montana  far  enough  to  leave  the  letter  too  long  in  his  posscs»i 
"  I  have  to  get  it,"  she  lliought  to  herself.     "  1  have  set  my  heart 
upon  it,  and  I  will  not  slick  at  a  trille  to  succeed.'' 

"  V'es,  Mr.  Montana,"  she  said  ai  once,  and  quite  composedly,  *' 
will  see  you  in  Berkeley  Square  at  ti:n  to-night     Good-bye,  until 
Ihea" 
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She  was  not  five  minutes  from  Captain  Marion's  house,  and  we 
may  be  sure  she  lost  no  time  on  the  way.  She  excliangcd  a  hasty 
word  witli  Melissa. 

^-        •'  It  will  be  all  right,  Melissa.     I  haven't  got  it  yet " 

^P  *'  Oh,  you  haven't  got  it?  "  Melissa  said  discontentedly.  "  I 
'      thought  as  much  I  " 

^_  '■  But  I  shall  get  it,  you  sceptical  little  girl ;  you  shall  have  it 
Bo-night." 

^V  It  was  only  when  she  got  to  her  own  room,  and  was  hastily 
^Hressing  for  dinner,  that  Geraldine  began  to  reflect  on  the  wild 
^ftscapade  she  waj  engaging  in,  and  on  the  fact  that  Montana  had 
^inade  to  her  something  very  like  a  declaration  of  love,  and  that  she 
l^had  not  repelled  it. 

^■1  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  his  charming  *'  Hyperion,"  compares  some- 
^"fhing  or  some  line  of  argument  to  certain  roads  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
America  which  begin  broad  and  clear,  and  gradually  get  narrower 
and  narrower,  becoming  a  mere  footpath  through  a  forest,  and  at  last 
dwindling  away  into  a  squirrel  track  and  running  up  a  tree.  Curzon 
Street,  MayGiir,  is  not  a  little  like  a  road  of  ihlit  description. 
Opening  broadly  enough  out  of  Seaniore  Place,  it  goes  a  sLitcly  way 
about  as  far  as  Queen  Street,  and  then  it  gets  smaller,  dwindling  down 
after  it  passes  Clarges  Street,  and  wandering  through  little  shops  and 
stables,  imtil  at  last,  when  it  has  crossed  IJoIton  Street,  behold,  it  sud- 
denly becomes  Lansdowne  Passage,  a  narrow  paved  walk  between  two 
high  walls,  which  may  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  our  comparison  be 
accc])tcd  as  the  equiv.ilent  of  the  squirrel  track.  Lansdowne  Passage 
^^has  the  early  Georges  in  every  brick  and  paving-stone.  It  is  only  a 
^Hew  feet  in  width.  It  Ls  paved  liite  the  floor  of  a  dungeon,  and  the 
walls  tlut  gird  it  in  arc  of  ap(>alling  height.  There  is  a  little  gate  at 
each  end,  a  sort  of  little  turnstile  which  does  not  turn,  and  there  is  a 
little  flight  of  steps  at  the  end  that  opens  upon  Berkeley  Street  just 
where  Berkeley  Street  touches  Berkeley  Square  ;  and  as  one  passes 
through,  he  might  fancy  he  hears  the  rustle  of  the  dresses  of  the  prim 
ladies  in  the  early  Georgian  time,  and  sees  tlie  slif)'  stocks  and  pigtails 
belonging  to  t!ie  military  heroes  of  that  period.  Lansdowne  Passage 
tells  of  the  Georges  as  Kensington  in  some  of  its  old  quarters  tells  of 
Queen  Anne,  or  the  Tower  reminds  us  of  Mary  and  Elixabcth  and 

PJanc  Grey. 
[      Geraldine  Rowan,  although,  as  we  have  said  more  than  once 
l>eforc,  delighting   in  all   the  associations  of  early    London,    and 
loving  to  find  everywhere  some  memory  of  a  great  name,  or  a  gast 
day,  or  a  prett/  story,  was   not  concenim^  Vtt^sM  wmiOkv  ^S(w»^ 


Georgian  times  or  any  reminiscences  thai  might  properly  belong  to 
the  little  pavement  she  trod  when  she  enlcrcd  I^nsdownc  Puugfc 
at  ten  o'clock  that  quiet  beautiful  summer  night  She  was  only 
thinking  nf  the  venturous  expedition  she  had  come  on,  and  the 
strange  risk  she  ran.  This  was  a  verydiffercnl  tiling  from  calling  on 
Mr.  Montana  in  the  bright  bustling  hours  before  dinner.  Thb 
expedition  was  under  cover  of  night,  although  a  night  well  moon- 
lighted, and  there  was  mystery  about  it.  It  had  the  air  of  aa 
assignation.     It  could  hardly  be  justified  in  the  e\*es  ■  ■'  ■''■<-i 

and  prudent  ciders  whatever.     Hardly,  she  thought,  won  ati 

mother  have  easily  pardoned  her  for  doing  such  a  thing  as  this.  Ami 
yet*  what  else  could  she  do?  She  had  thought  the  matter  over  agaia 
and  again,  and  there  seemed  no  way  out  of  it  but  to  make  this  ven- 
ture. There  was  no  other  hope  of  extricating  poor  Melissa  from  a 
difficulty  that  indeed  might  come  to  be  a  great  danger  in  ihc  end. 
Geratdine  felt  that  she  was  really  running  a  risk,  pa^^sibly  making  a 
sacrifice,  to  help  her  friend,  and  that  tliought  made  her  only  feel 
proud  and  resolute.  She  would  not  turn  back  now.  She  would  see 
the  thing  out,  come  of  it  what  might. 

Mr.  Montana  w.t.s  punctu.il.  Gi'raldine  had  hardly  emerged 
from  I.ansdownc  Passage  into  Berkeley  Street  when  she  saw  thai  be 
was  waiting  at  the  comer  of  Ucrkelcy  Square,  He  came  towards 
her  at  once.  Just  at  that  n)oment  it  so  happened  that  Ijdy  Vancisi 
Barnes  was  reluming  in  her  brougham  from  a  dinner-iuriy,  and  on 
her  way  to  spend  the  evening  in  one  of  the  streets  neat  Berkeley 
Square.  Montana  had  sal  next  her  al  dinner  that  day,  and  she  had 
particularly  asked  him  to  come  and  talk  to  her  in  the  drawingrooM 
aftern-ards.  He  had  excused  himself,  .(paying  he  had  to  leave  early, 
and  had  not  appeared  in  the  drawing  n)om  at  nil.  lady  V'ancna 
was  vexed,  found  the  affair  dull,  and  left  early.  Now  she  saw 
MonLina  standing  at  the  comer  of  Berkeley  Square  as  if  waitiii(g  for 
some  one.  She  made  her  coachman  drive  slowly ;  she  was  a  yoonf 
woman  endowed  %vith  much  cuiiosity,  and  not  always  particulftHy 
scrupulous  about  the  gratification  of  iL  la  a  moment  she  saw  a 
woman  come  out  through  the  gate  of  Lansdowuc  Passage,  and  saw 
Montana  hasten  to  meet  her.  They  began  to  wulk  slowly  round 
the  square,  on  the  path  by  the  gardens,  where  a  ^'  ;cr 

nymph  or  uoiad,  or  some  !.ULh  (lersonage,  is  doing  sur  !< 

an  um.      I^dy   Vancsiu  drove  rottnd   the  stfuure  t« 
limes,  and  Htill  saw  them  walking   ■'      ' 
confidential  convcr^ition.     Once  tli' 
have    secu    Lady    Vanessa,  bat  thai   Lady  Vancn 
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Lady  Vanessa  saw  her  plainly.  She  was  astonished,  shocked,  highly 
amused. 

"  So  this  is  my  little  American  girl,"  she  thought  as  she  drove 
away,  "  who  is  so  highly  independent  of  the  world's  ways,  and  knows 
so  well  how  to  take  care  of  herself;  and  this  is  my  saintly  Montana  !  I 
shall  open  that  girl's  eyes  a  little,  and  let  her  see  what  a  silly  thing 
she  is  doing.  I  think  my  saint  might  have  more  sense,  at  his  time  of 
life,  than  to  make  midnight  assignations  with  a  girl  in  a  square  in 
London." 

It  was  not  exactly  midnight,  but  midnight  would  do  well  enough 
for  Lady  Vanessa. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  LONDON. 


"Oh,  (he  miserable  ami  cubinilnus  spectacle t  sach  a»  ha|tly  the  wcrlil  }aA 
not  t«en  the  like  since  ibe  fuunibtion  of  il,  not  be  ouldone  till  the  tiai««ra] 
couflagration."— John  livELVN. 

"Lord  !  What  .1  sail  &ight  tt  was  by  moonlight  to  sec  the  whole  dif  OiflMM 
on  fire,  that  jrou  might  kc  it  plain  at  'Woolwich  as  if  yoa  were  by  It. " 


"j/C/C/C  2nd  September.  This  fatal  nighl,  about  lt;n,"  writes 
'  chatty  John  Evelyn  in  his  mctuoirs,  **  begun  that  clqilo* 
rable  fire  near  Fish  Street,  in  t-ondon."  How  the  fire  originated  we 
know  not,  but  the  flames  were  first  seen  to  issue  from  the  shop  of  1 
French  baker,  near  London  Bridge.  The  progress  of  the  contbgra- 
tion  was  fearfully  rapid;  for  cverj'thing,  it  sccraed,  hud  conspired  tO 
lay  the  city  in  niins.    The  season  had  been  an  cxctj  ""    I'ry 

one ;  a  fierce  easterly  wind  was  blowing  all  the  while,  thu-  ^.n^j 

the  fury  of  the  flames;  the  houses,  closely  crowded  together  and 
built  entirely  of  wood,  were  incapable  of  opposing  any  resistance  U> 
the  c-nemy;thcre  was,  as  there  had  alw.iys  been  until  within  cotnpan* 
tively  recent  times,  a  terrible  lack  of  water  in  tlic  city;  whilst  the 
engineering  appliances  to  cope  with  so  devouring  an  element  were 
of  the  feeblest  character.  Writers,  chiefly  foreigners  who  visited  oor 
shores,  liad  frequently  raised  their  voices  in  waniin;^  against  itif 
dangers  to  which  we  were  then  exposed  from  fire.  They  |>ointed  lo 
the  absence  of  brick  and  stone  in  our  dweOing!!,  lo  our  tumov 
streets,  to  our  houses  pressing  one  upon  the  other  without  plan  or 
arraugement  in  tlicir  construction,  lo  our  want  of  wcUs  and  water 
supply,  and  to  the  lack  of  men  specially  trained  to  fight  against  a  scrar 
conflagration,  and  keep  It  under,  "You  may  fcai  (he  Dutrh,*"  ■aiil 
one,  "but  a  fire  in  your  midst  will  work  you  mure  hurt  than  all  the 
fleets  of  Holland  and  France  together." 

This  prediction  was  now  to  be  fulfilled.     TIcfnrc  the  momip- 
of  the  third  of  September  had  dawned,  all  the  h» 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames,  on  the  Middl 
down  and  were  one  heap  of  chaned  ruip 
streets  which  r\m  from  Cornhill  10  0 
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smouldering  rafters  and  wrecked  goods  and  chattels.  Then  rapidly 
licking  their  way,  the  forked  flames  sped  their  lurid  course  due 
west— up  the  Poultry,  up  Chcapsidc,  around  the  sacred  edifice 
of  St.  Paul's,  down  Ludgatc  Hill  and  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
gate, along  Fleet  Street  and  Warwick  Lane,  till  it  reached  the 
Inner  Temple;  the  fire,  like  a  swollen  river  ihat  has  burst  its 
dan»,  and  scorns  all  opposition,  swept  ever)'ihing  before  it.  For 
a  moment  the  flames  crossed  towards  Whitehall,  but  the  wind 
changing,  they  were  beaten  back  to  complete  their  work  of  havoc  in 
the  east  From  the  Temple  to  the  Tower,  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  the  city  was  as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  enemy. 
AVhat  had  once  been  flourishing  streets  and  imposing  siruciures  were 
now  acres  of  vacant  spaces,  strewn  with  smoking  rubbish,  charred 
furniture  and  household  stuff  and  dead  animals.  Here  and  there,  some 
partly  hidden  beneath  llie  blackened  rafters  of  fallen  buildings,  and 
others  lying  stark  and  exposed  upon  the  smouldering  heaps  of  wreck, 
l-wcrc  a  few  corpses.  St.  Paul's,  that  "  goodly  diurch,"  was  a  sad  ruin. 
The  fine  halls  of  the  different  Cily  companies  were  Ie\*elled  to  the 
ground.  The  statues,  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  of  the  English 
sovereigns  since  the  Conquest  had  been  calcined  by  the  heat,  and 
bad  then  burst  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  fountains,  the  favourite 
places  of  gossip  of  an  evening  of  the  apprentices  and  the  City 
maidens,  were  dried  up,  whilst  the  water  in  their  basins  was  hissing 
forth  its  heated  vapours.  All  llic  cellars  and  warehouses,  whose 
pcrowdcd  goods  constituted  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  city,  were 
ing  consumed,  and  darkened  the  sky  by  Uieir  £j]asmodic  belchings 
black  and  acrid  smoke.  "So  that  in  five  or  six  miles  traversing 
ibout,"  says  Evelyn,  "1  did  not  see  one  load  of  timber  unconsumcd, 
or  many  stores  but  what  were  calcined  white  as  snow." 

"  I  am  too  much  affected,"  writes  an  anonymous  correspondent 
to  one  Pedder,  at  Newport,'  "with  the  deplorable  sight  of  London's 
ruin  ever  again  to  value  the  things  of  this  world,  seeing  all  man's 
labour  and  riches  but  a  poition  that  an  hour  may  consume.  I  heard 
y  cries  and  complaints,  but  some  gave  glory  to  God  in  the  fire, 
and  wished  the  portion  consumed  had  been  more  laid  out  for  His 
glory.  In  three  days  the  most  flourishing  city  in  the  world  is  a 
ruinous  heap,  the  streets  only  to  be  known  by  the  maimed  remainder 
of  the  churches.  These  differ  about  how  it  began  ;  but  all  agree  that 
it  was  the  anger  of  the  Lord  for  the  sins  of  the  people  :  yet  the  great 
ones,  like  Israel  of  old,  say,  *The  bricks  arc  fallen,  but  we  will  build 

■with  hewn  stones.'     Pestilence  and  fire  have  come ;  Jesus  the  Lord 
I      ^  SfaU  J^/eri,  Damatit,    Septcnba  13,  1666.    ^\Vt4\)^  "Ww  ^i«»- 


^j 
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will  em{iiy  His  quiver  or  wrath  unlc&s  the  nation  improve  iu  pn* 
vileges.  X  have  lost  nothing  in  the  ftre  :  the  people  arc  quite 
stupefied  and  surprised  by  it." 

On  the  first  sliuoting  forth  of  the  flames  and  the  cruel  npidity 
with  which  they  bore  down  everything  thai  bam*d  their  dcvuUting 
progress,  the  inhabitants  were  utterly  paraly^  with  terror.  They 
appeared  incapable  of  all  thought  and  action.  "  The  conflagtatioii»" 
writes  Evcl>'n,  "  was  so  universal  and  the  people  so  astonished  thai 
from  the  begimiiog.  I  know  not  from  what  despondency  or  iatc, 
they  hardly  stirred  to  quendi  It ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  hc.inl  or 
seen  but  crying  out  and  lamentAtion,  running  about  lik«  distracted 
creatures^  without  at  all  attempting  to  save  even  thctr  gooils.  Sucfa 
a  strange  Lonslernation  there  was  upon  them,  so  as  it  burned,  Imih 
in  breadth  and  length,  the  churches,  public  halls,  Exchange,  liospi- 
tals,  monuments,  and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a  prodigious  manner 
from  house  to  house  and  street  to  litrcct  at  great  distances  one  from 
the  other  :  for  the  heal,  with  a  long  set  of  fair  and  warm  weather, 
liad  even  ignited  the  air  and  prepared  Utc  matcnala  to  conceive  the 
fire,  which  devoured,  after  an  incredible  manner,  houses,  furniture, 
and  everything.  Here  we  saw  the  Thames  covered  witJi  goods 
floating,  all  the  barges  and  boats  laden  with  what  some  had  time 
and  courage  to  save ;  as,  on  the  other,  the  carts,  &c.,  caiT>'ing  out  to 
the  6clds,  which  for  many  miles  were  strewed  with  movables  of  tD 
sorts,  and  tents  creeling  to  shelter  both  people  and  what  goodd  they 
could  get  away.  Oh,  the  miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle  1  ucfa 
as  haply  the  world  had  not  Hoen  the  like  since  the  foundatioQ  of  it, 
nor  be  outdone  till  the  universal  conflagration.  All  the  sky  wu  of  a 
fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  the  light  seen  abotv 
forty  miles  round  about  for  many  nights.  God  grant  my  eyes  nuy 
never  behold  the  like,  now  seeing  above  io/»o  houses  all  in  odc 
flame  1  the  noise,  and  cracking,  and  thunder  of  the  tmpetuocii 
flames,  the  shrieking  of  women  and  children,  the  hurry  -  t  'the 

fail  of  towers,  houses,  and  churches  was  like  an  hidcOLi  ,A 

the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  indamcd  that  at  last  one  rn-i  not  abJtt 
to  approach  it,  so  tliat  they  were  forced  to  sund  still  and  let  the  Oaxaa 
bum  on,  which  they  did  for  near  two  miles  in  k-ngth  and  ooek 
breadlii.    The  clouds  of  S'     '  .Jismnl,  and  reached  upon  com- 

putation near  ft  fly  miles  ^  ,.         'i'hu3  I  Id't  it  tJus  tthawtau 

burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom  or  the  last  day.  J^odon  was,  bat 
is  no  more  t " 

The  first  shock  over,  the  courage  of  Englifchmea  was  cgscond  to 
panic-scrickcn  London,  and  eneiyetic  mc^fcures  were  at  ooce  «do|Kcd 
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crush  the  terrible  foe  that  had  so  suddenly  and  with  such  malignant 
force  made  its  presence  felL  Conilables  were  stationed  at  Temple 
Bar,  Clifford's  Inn,  Fetter  Lane,  Shoe  Lane,  and  Cow  Lane.  At 
each  of  these  five  posts  soldiers  were  on  guard  under  the  command  of 
a  "  good  and  careful  otlker  and  three  gentlemen, "  who  had  power  to 
grant  one  slnlling  to  such  as  had  been  diligent  in  putting  out  the 
flames  all  night  Five  pounds  in  bread,  cheese,  and  beer,  were 
allowed  10  llie  men  at  each  post.  Tho  trained  bands  were  called 
out  to  protect  ihe  jwople's  goods  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Gray's  Jnn 

ickls,  Hatton  Garden,  and  St.  tiiles's  I'iclds,  and  a  "great  officer  "was 
Id  off  to  see  that  these  orders  were  properly  executed.'  Instruc- 
ions  were  sent  to  the  magistrates  for  Middlesex  to  procure  workmen 
d  tools;  the  militia  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Hertfordshire 
re  called  out,  "for  prevention  of  unhappy  conse<iuenccs  ; "  and 
(lie  crisis  was  considered  so  dangerous  lliat  the  presence  of  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  fleet,  was 
ktx-nly  desired  by  tlie  agitated  Londoners.  "If  my  Lord  General,** 
writes  Lord  Arlington  to  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  was  then  with  the 
fleet,  expecting  to  give  battle  to  tlic  Uulcli,^  **  could  sec  the  condition 

«  are  in,  I  am  confident,  and  so  is  everybody  else,  he  would  ihink 
ft  more  honour  to  be  called  to  this  occasion  than  to  be  stayed  in  the 
fleet  wliere  it  is  possible  he  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  fighting 
the  enemy ;  but  here  it  is  certain  he  vnll  have  it  in  his  hands  Lo  give 

le  king  his  kingdom  a  second  lime,  and  the  world  see  therein  the 

■aluc  the  king  makes  of  him."  Monk  complied  wiili  the  royal  wishes, 
but  the  fire  was  extinguished  before  his  return ;  in  his  capacity  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Middlesex  he  however  assisted  in  the  subsequent 
precautions  to  restore  order. 

To  aid  the  distressed  and  to  open  store-houses  for  the  rccep- 

ion  of  goods,  a  proclamation  was  now  issued,  ordering  that  for 
the  supply  of  the  destitute  bread  was  to  be  distributed  gratuitously 
at  the  markets  held  in  Bi-sliopsgatc  Street,  Tower  IIill,  Smithfield, 
and  l-eadenhall  Street  (for  the  ordinary  markets  had  been  de- 
stroyed), and  that  all  churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  public 
buildings  were  to  be  thrown  open  lo  receive  the  goods  of  those 
persons  who  did  not  know  how  lo  dispose  of  Ihcni.^  N'o  diflicully 
was  exj)crienccd  in  obtaining  volunteers  to  help  in  extinguishing 
the  flames :  the  whole  population  was  knit  together  by  the  closest 
of  all  lies,  that  of  a  selfish  fear.  No  one  knew  but  that  his  own 
house  might  be  the  next  viiUm,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  men 

S«pienil>cr  3,  1666. 
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of  all  ranks  hastened  lo  contribute  their  personal  effoils  to  quench  (1 
fire.     The  king  and  his  brother  were  most  active  during  (his  aniious 
time.     "  He  and  the  Duke  of  York,"  we  are  told,'  **  frcqacnily  a* 
posed  their  persons  with  few  attendants,  sometimes  even  intctmiKiiig 
with  those  who  laboured  in  the  business." 

Kut  it  was  in  the  removal  of  his  hardly-saved  goods  that  the 
citi/cn    was    most   perplexed.      The    villages   around    the  City— 
Kingsland,    Hackney,    Higfagate,    Edgwarc,   Finchlcy,   and    olbcr 
suburbs — were  thronged  with  rich  and  poor,  guarding  the  diffcitttt 
household  goods  they  had   managed  to  snatch  from  the  ava/ioe 
of  the  flames.    It  was  the  object  of  all  who  bad  been  fortunate 
enough  in  saving  any  property  to  have  it  at  once   cirricd  lo  a 
place  of  security  :  tu  effect  this  was  however  no  easy  task.     Labour 
was  in  sudi  demand,  and  vehicles  of  any  description   wwe  »o 
scarce,  that  "four  pounds  a  load  to  a  carter,  and  ten  shitUngt  a 
day  to  a  iK>rtcr,*'  were  deemed  small  naj^cs-'    From  the  numcroui 
petitions  presented  to  the  king  for  relief,  to  be  found  among  tbe 
State  Papers,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  misery  and  distress  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  tliis  whulesalc  wTCcking  of  property.     The 
parish  churches  were  destroyed,  the  |>cw-rcnts  lost,  yet  the  poor  were 
Ihronm  upon  the  hands  of  the  clcrg)'  and  clamoured  for  relief.    The 
clothiers  of  Covcntr>'  were  ruined,  for  "  their  whole  estate  of  doth" 
had  been  stored  in  the  dty  warehouses.     Bookbinder!,  printers,  aiu! 
aritticcrs  of  alt  descriptions  had  lost  their  entire  stock-in-trade,  and 
were  IcA  completely  destitute.   Ships  heavily  laden  witti  good»  in  the 
dot:ks  and  ihc  river  had  been  set  on  lire,  and  their  cv  i- 

sitlcring  that  they  had  a  claim  on  the  government,  pc!......vv,  die 

Council  for  help.     Landlords  whose  houses  had  been  gutted  by  the 
les  were  beggared.    Aldermen  and  merchants,  -^  d 

;n  Slocked  will)  valuable  produce,  found  therosi.    _  .    :lic 

short  space  of  three  days,  deprived  of  the*  fruits  of  a  Ufetinw  of  anxious 
and  honest  toil.     On  all  sides  we  read  of  n-  ;"  n, 

and  prayer  for  rclicC     "  M.  Leroy,  jeweller,  Ii..  <  a 

the  fire,  and  n-ants  to  be  paid  for  a  diamond  ring  of  the  CuiuKcm  rf 
Casilemainc."    John  Ogilby,  bookseller,  asks  for  a  liccn^  it 

paper  largely  from  France,  lo  rci)|ace  stock  dc^ir»ypd  v 

years  spent  "  in  setting  forth  several  books  in  a  ' 
heroic  way  than  hath  been  heretofore  done  in  !■ "  ■' 
Hubert  petitions  for  *'an  order  to  the  Adniiu 
from  New£alc  prison,  where  he  ' 

'  S/mttr-  ■     '■■■ 
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which  he  was  condemned  bea.usc  in  removing  the  goods  of  one 
Scrskall  during  the  fire,  receiving  no  rewardj  he  detained  goods  value 
y.  (k/,  since  restored."  One  disinterested  person,  atuuous  to  make 
a  private  claim  conducive  to  public  utility,  sends  in  a  "  Proposal  to 
prevent  mischief  from  aliens,  who  are  suspected  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  burning  the  city,  by  a  grant  to  the  writer,  on  consideration 
of  his  sad  condition  after  represented,  of  a  ]>at(.*nt  whereby  no 
^foreigner  would  remain  a  night  without  full  information  whence  he 
ic,  where  he  lodges,  &c,  and  the  same  of  subjects  not  at  their 
iwn  homes,  so  Uiat  robberies,  murders,  and  other  mischiefs  may  be 
prevented  or  discovered."  Of  all  these  petitions  relating  to  lasses  in 
the  fire,  perhai)s  the  oddest  is  the  following  from  John  Middleion, 
serjeant-at-arms,  "for  restoration  of  his  sclting-dog  taken  from  him 
with  affronting  languagt:  by  Viscount  Cranbornc,  being  seized  in  the 
manor  of  Esscnden,  Herts,  has  always  kept  a  setting-dog  according 
^_tO  his  ancient  right."  ' 

^B  The  only  persons  who  derived  bcneiit  from  the  calamity  were 
^Hiose  who  had  notliing  to  lose.  The  beggars,  the  cut-purses,  the 
^^ircdatory  tramps,  (he  nocturnal  prowlers  availed  themselves  to  the 
full  of  the  opportunities  which  the  darkness  and  desolation  around 
now  offered  them.  They  pilfered  such  goods  as  they  could  con- 
veniently carry  away  with  them.  They  made  raids  upon  the  poor 
^■rho  were  feebly  endeavouring  to  protect  the  little  they  had  saved  from 
^nhe  flames.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  they  entered  burning  houses 
and  seized  upon  any  valuables  that  came  within  their  reach.  Nor 
did  they  scniple  to  stab  and  then  rob  those  who  crossed  their  path 
in  the  purlieus  of  Thames  Street,  and  whose  dress  and  appearance 
betokened  them  to  be  prizes  worth  securing.  Though  constables, 
the  trained  bands,  and  niiiiiianicn  patrolled  the  slrccLs,  the  ruin  was  so 
great  and  the  confusion  so  bewldering  that  it  became  no  difficult  task 
for  the  robber  and  the  assassin  to  escape  undetected  to  his  haunts 
and  in  safe  possession  of  his  booty.  "  There  are  many  people," 
writes  one  James  Hicks,' "  found  murdered  and  carried  into  the 
vaults  amongst  the  ruins,  as  three  last  night,  as  I  hear,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  hearty  fellows  that  cr)',  'Do  you  want  light?'  and  carry 
links;  and  that,  when  they  catch  a  man  single,  whip  into  a  vault  with 
him,  knock  him  down,  strip  hira  from  top  to  toe,  blow  out  their  links, 
and  leave  the  person  for  dead  ;  and  an  apothecarj-'s  man  in  South- 
wark,  coming  into  fenchurch  Street,  being  so  served,  and  being  left 
dead,  when  these  villains  had  done,  struck  fire  with  a  tinder  box, 

*  Siafc  PafK-riy  Domtst'u.     ScplCTi\\)ei,  v66f&. 
'  Zhid.     December  12,  166O. 
7X,  cci.     so.  t8o6.  X  X 
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which  they  took  out  of  their  potkcis,  lighted  their  links,  and  away, 
and  by  the  glinii»se  of  their  lights,  as  the  story  goes,  the  man  'ler* 
ceived  a  dead  body  lying  by  him  tn  the  Mid  %-3ulu  When  the 
murderers  were  gone,  tlie  young  man  made  shift  to  get  out,  Uxjva 
whom  this  relation  is  spread,  and  a  woman  dead  in  the  vault  was 
found.  For  want  of  good  watches,  no  person  darei  after  the  doK  of 
the  e\'ening,  jjass  the  streets  amongst  the  niins." 

So  tenibic  a  disaster  as  the  fire  of  London  caitMd  the  wildcsi 
excitement  in  the  provinces.    It  was  a  time  of  great  lyi  -intl 


< 


suspicion,  and   as  the   means  of  communicating  the 


a 


the  case  were  ver)*  limited  and  iiuperfeci,  the  mod  strange  rejioits 
got  abroad.  As  the  nctt*s  travelled  through  the  country,  we  can  sec  the 
dismay  it  occisioncd.  P'rom  West  Cowcs,onc  John  Lysle  "  supiKjaca 
(he  sad  fire  in  London  was  chiefly  raiiscd  by  fanatics  and  strangen. 
and  complains  of  the  French  and  Dutch  strangers  who  n-sort  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Guards  should  be  kept  at  tanding-plares,  some  trusty 
person  employed  to  search  for  and  lake  the  names  of  loilgtrr*  tt 
houses,  and  no  stranger  allowed  to  come  into  the  island  without  go«d 
testimonials  for  fear  of  a  similar  acridonL  'I'he  iiumt>eT  of  80,00a 
French,  Dutch,  and  other  strangers,  siid  to  be  in  Uindon,  may  brrn| 
all  to  destruction."'  "  The  doleful  news  of  the  firing  of  LondoP," 
writes  one  from  Dover,  "  makes  the  same  thing  feared  here,  u  the 
Dutch  fleet  lie  in  sight  taking  in  men  bt-rore  Uotilognc."  At  ■VValrocr, 
"  the  generation  of  fanatic  vipers  will  re[»on  the  fire  as  Cod's  revenue 
for  Kngltshmen's  valour  at  Vlie." '  From  \"armouih,  wc  hear  thai  "* 
French  seaman  is  before  the  baililTs  for  snying,  when  told  of  the  fire 
of  I.ondon,  that  it  were  good  news  if  Yarmouth  were  on  fire.  He 
s|)oke  those  words  in  plain  Knglish,  but  on  his  cxaminatiuii  will  dm 
own  that  he  can  speak  a  word  of  English.  Most  liac  judge  the 
city  was  wilfully  set  on  fire  by  the  Frendi  and  Uutcb  who  lurk  about 
it"    "There  is  greul  fcur  in  these  parts,"  wrilea  Lord  '  » 

Naworth,  "  the  post  not  coming  as  usual,  and  thcrt:  bnu.^ ;.j4kU 

of  a  great  fire  in  Loadon.    I  will  sel  fomaid  ihilhcr  on  Fridar. 
unlcii^s  ordered  to  icinaiii.     1  have  just  laurd  lh.1l  the  rily 
ou  ftre  by  Anabaptists  and  other  disairi-iit.-d   ficnons,  nr 
ordered  the  trained  bands  lu  meet  and  c^Dtitiuc  (a   ccinvcnicat 


*  After  the  iIcfcAl  of  iIk  Uutt^h  He 

slute  m-iswrv  of  ihe  *ea,  n»K*  ic 
loltsadcn  in  ih*-ir  bsTlini»«      A    ■ 

road  of  \  ' 
gcther  wi:i. 
srvct«]  nulliaat  tuiluig. 
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-  of  the  country."    At  Chester,  they  were  "all  in 

*^§«;.  •  iudgmcnt  fallen  on  London,  which  is  con- 

.tion  and  destruction  of  the  metropolis." 

if,_  ings  "  that  the  Dutch  had  set  fire  to  London 

^  "  the  governor  has  had  strong  guard  set,  both 

^""•y^^^  nsmen,  on  the  town  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour, 

^^j^  -sters  and  their  companies  to  lie  aboard.     He  has 

k^  ,cted  persons  and  will  turn  them  out  of  town,  and  has 

^  ^  to  close  custody  all  the  Dutch  prisoners  that  were  out  on 

•'  On  the  news  of  the  sad  fire  in  London,"  wc  learn  from 

#icb,  "the  Mayor  ordered  the  bellman  to  cry  about  the  city,  to 

^ive  innkeepers  notice  not  to  lodge  strangers  till  he  had   examined 

them,  nor  to  allow  them  to  go  out  of  the  city  without  his  order  ;  also 

for  inhabitants  not  to  lodge  strangers  without  knowing  whence  they 

come."    The  country  was  evidently  in  a  highly  ner\-ous  condition, 

and  every  country  town  feared  that  it  w;is  about  to  share  tlie  fate  of 

the  metropolis. ' 

As  soon  as  the  flames  liad  been  got  under,  and  all  fears  of  a 
further  outbreak  removed,  the  firbtslepofthe  Council  was  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  fire.    Upon  this  point  the  nation  was 
divided  into  three  distinct  sets  :  those  who  attributed  the  fire  to  the 
designs  of  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  I'apists  ;  those  who  attri- 
buted it  to  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  Deity  at  the  open  sin 
which  was  allowed  to  reign  supreme  in  high  places ;  and  those  who, 
like  sensible  persons,  believed  that  the  fire  was  entirely  due  to  acci- 
dent and  to  the  combustible  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  the 
houses  were  then  built     The  first  section  were,  however,  in  a  large 
majority.     Wading  through  the  vast  correspondence  of  this  period 
which  has  been  preser\'ed  by  the  State,  almost  every  letter  which 
alludes  to  the  subject  lays  the  ruin  of  London  at  the  door  of  the 
foreigner  and  the  Papist.     In  the  different  towns  in  the  kingdom  the 
Calbolics  were  keenly  watched,  whilst  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen 
were  haled  before  the  magistrates,  and  might  consider  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  were  not  at  once  committed  to  gaol  as  suspicious 
characters.    The  wildest  rumours  were  circulated,  and  in  some  places 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  foreigner  to  show  his  face.    Witness  after 
witness  came  forward  and  swore  to  having  seen    Frenchmen  and 
Dutchmen  wandering  about  the  country,  throwing  fire-balls  into  the 
open  windows  of  houses.     Numbers  of  innocent  persons,  but  who 
had  the  misfortune   to   profess  the  creed    of  Rome,  were  seized 
on  "  eminent  suspicion,"  and  found  to  have  on  \ive,Ta  "  ^tN«xA^^- 

'  S/a/lf  FapfTS,  Domestic.     Septeinbei  \-~\\^  \b&6» 
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balls  as  Urge  as  tennis  balls."  In  Warwickshire  and  LeiccstcrsHne 
suspicion  seems  lo  have  been  very  much  on  the  alert,  oiring  to  x 
curious  form  of  theft  Sheep  were  stolen  from  the  meadows  ;  "  strange 
robberies  have  been  committed,  many  sheep  having  been  killed  in  the 
fields,  and  only  tlieir  tallow  taken  away ;  this  was  thought  to  be 
intended  for  tl»e  making  of  fireballs,  and  one  malefactor  was  appre* 
hendcd  who  said  that  he  did  it  through  poverty,  and  sold  the  tallow."* 
The  harshest  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  flimsiest  of  premissct 

To  be  a  foreignerwas  to  bean  incendiary  ;  to  be  a  Papist  was  to  be 
a  plotler  against  English  security  ;  to  be  seen  with  a  ball  in  the  hand 
^was  to  be  the  ownt-r  of  a  fire-ball.  "It  is  impossible,"  writes  one 
Ralph  Hope  from  Coventry,'  "  lo  persuade  llie  people  into  any  other 
belief  than  that  the  Papists  have  a  design  to  rise  and  cut  their  throats, 
and  they  impute  the  late  sad  conflagration  solely  to  their  continuance 
and  propagation  ;  this  has  been  insinuated  by  what  has  happened  at 
Warwick.  A  boy  gathering  blackberries  sees  a  man  doing  something 
in  a  ditch,  who  hastily  puts  somelliing  into  a  bag  and  goes  away ;  the 
boy  finds  at  the  place  a  blackish  brown  ball,  and  canics  it  away  before 
the  Ueputy-I.icutcnants  there  met.  There  is  no  ap|x:arance  of  any- 
thing combustible  in  it,  but  all  take  it  to  be  an  unfinished  fire-ball ; 
the  boy  describes  the  man  and  takes  his  oath  ;  the  whole  town  takes 
the  alarm  ;  hue  and  cries  are  sent  out  everywhere  to  take  the  man, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  town  is  in  a  tumult  all  day,  every  man  in  axinSf 
besides  the  militia  horse  keeping  strict  guard  all  nighL  Next  day 
Sir  W.  Pickering,  willi  his  troop,  dismisses  the  horse  guard,  and  com- 
mands the  townsmen  home  :  they  peremptorily  refuse  to  obey,  and 
after  some  high  words,  tell  hlui,  fur  aught  they  know,  he  had  a  design 
himself  to  betray  the  town.  Sir  Harry  groft-s  angry,  and  commands 
the  troops  to  fire  unless  they  disperse  ;  the  townsmen  dare  ihcm  to 
do  it,  cocking  their  loaded  muskets,  so  that,  had  not  the  prudence  uf 
some  prevented,  much  mischief  had  been  done.  The  tempest 
calmed  at  last,  aud  tlic  townsmen  by  degrees  dropped  home.  Though 
the  Mayor  of  Wiuivick  says  it  was  a  fu^e-ball,  an  ingenuous  gentleman 
says  it  was  no  such  thing.  The  Papists  thereabouts  are  well-armed, 
and  have  frequent  and  suspicious  meetings.  The  trade  of  killiog' 
sheep  and  taking  out  the  tallow  only  is  still  followed  in  scnval' 
places  thereabouts." 

The  truth  was,  the  country  was  in  one  of  her  most  feminine  moods. 
She  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fire  was  due  to  tlic  Paputii, 
incited  by  the  Dutch  and  French,  and  nothing  would  convince  hcf 
tliat  her  suapidons  were  sViaAuti  wni.  igtovwxei^'es.v    %Vw.  ^isdutfld  ta 
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to  evidence  or  10  weigh  arguments ;  it  was  as  she  had  said, 

and   there  was  an,  end  of  the  matter.     In  vain  the  Oovcmment 

[announced  "that,  nothwilh standing  that  many  examinations  have 

been  taken  with  great  care,  by  the  Ixjrds  of  the  Council  and  His 

Majesty's  Ministers,  yet  nothing  hath  been  yet  found  to  argiie  it  to 

ive  been  other  tlian  the  hand  of  God  upon  us,  a  great  mnd  and  the 
season  so  ver^-dry."'  The  popular  excitement  refused  to  be  satisfied. 
Rumours  of  Popish  plots  were  rife  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was 
said  that  designing  Catholics  were  hidden  in  country  houses,  that 
they  held  secret  meetings  in  the  taverns  of  the  villages,  and  that  they 
bribed  the  watchmen  to  take  no  notice  of  their  proceedings.  A  letter 
was  intercepted  from  Paris  exliorting  the  English  Catholics  to  rise 
and  tire  the  remainder  of  I-ondon.  A  cliamberniaid  at  the  *'  Unicorn  " 
inn,  at  Banbury,  w.ts  brought  up  before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
said  that  certain  foreigners  had  stayed  at  the  inn,  tlial  she  overheard 
ihcm  whispering,  and  one  said,  "  When  we  have  done  our  mischief 
will  take  our  horses  and  ride  out  because  we  should  not  be 
thought  to  have  a  hand  in  it^  and  afterwards  will  come  in  again  and 
bemoan  their  condition  thai  they  may  conclude  that  we  have  no 
hand  in  it  Then  they  read  a  paper,  and  talked  of  what  the  ricli 
devils  would  do  when  they  saw  fire  about  their  ears,  and  said  their 
charges  would  be  bomej  and  that  they  would  want  no  money  when  in 

>ndon."  One  unhappy  Frenchman,  Robert  Hubert  by  name,  con- 
^fesscd  to  having  "  fired  London,"  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  "  but 
denied  the  fact  at  the  gallows,  though  before  he  had  stood  obstinately 
to  it,  and  would  hardly  have  been  believed  on  account  of  his  varj-ing 
answers,  but  thai  he  took  his  keeper  to  the  place  he  had  so  long  affirmed 
that  he  fired,  and  it  was  the  very  bouse  where  the  flames  first  broke 
out."  There  is  little  doubt  but  thai  this  Frenchman  was  one  of  tliose 
persons,  which  seasons  of  great  excitement  invariably  produce,  who 
out  of  love  for  notoriety  accuse  lliemsclvcs  of  offences  of  whicli  ihcy 
are  perfectly  innocent.  The  country  was  thoroughly  alarmed  and 
informers  everjwhere  readily  appeared  to  give  evidence.  One 
charming  youth,  only  ten  years  of  age,  an  apothecary's  errand-boy, 
accused  his  father  and  mother,  John  and  Mary  Taylor,  of  York 
Street,  Covenl  Garden,  of  having  helped  to  fire  the  city,  and  of 
having  taken  liira  down  to  Acton  to  burn  a  house  in  thai  village ! 
Throughout  the  principal  towns,  guiltless  persons  suspected  of  having 
fire-balls  in  their  possession  were  fret[ijcnlly  arrested  and  confined  in 
the  city  prison.     It  was  scarcely  possible  for  strangers  to  stand  about 

iin  groups,  or  lo  enjoy  an  eamcsl  convetsauoiv,  V(\v\\o\x\.  V:Yt\^\cri^t,^ 
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iuimn  a?   r.ipUta  or  plotters.     Cudrts  on  n  ■■ 

icarchcd,  tlicir  names  tvTiUcti  down  aiid  ihcn  n 

as  lo  their  future  procecdinf;s.     Knghnd  was  more  like  a  dtjr  fa  a 
Btate  of  siege  than  a  free  country.' 

To  calm  this  agitation,  the  rigours  of  intolcninrc  were  Ireeljr 
invoiced.  For  tliosc  outside  the  juilc  of  ttic  Church  of  England 
there  was  no  security.  It  was  impcssiblc  for  one  who  was  an  Anglican 
to  trwi  with  an  enemy  or  to  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  dly ; 
hut  with  a  Papist,  a  Quaker,  a  Dissenter,  e^TT^*  trcacherj*  and  diabfr 
lical  undertaking  were  wiilirn  the  compass  of  his  creed.  All  |iriw& 
and  Jesuits,  at  the  express  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
expelled  the  coimtry.  The  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  wcit 
rigidly  enforced.  A  vote  was  ]usscd  that  rocmlKTS  of  the  House  of 
("ommons  were  lo  receive  the  Sacrament  according  lo  tlw  Cliurdi  of 
Kngland,  on  penally  of  imprisonment.  All  who  refuwd  to  take  tfce 
oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance  were  to  lic  disarmed.  (Jujl*n 
and  other  Nonconformists  were  sent  to  prison,  and  iheir  numerow 
petitions  for  release  constitute  no  small  portion  of  (he  StT- 
of  this  period.  Jn  liolland  it  was  said  thai  the  Court  Iwd  >■ 
London,  whilst  in  Padoa  an  account  of  the  conflagration  was  dr* 
dilated  in  Italian,  the  most  lemarkable  portion  of  which  is  that  •*»* 
Moorftclds  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  nobles,  came  to  irt 
Charles  the  First  avenged,  but,  moved  with  compassion,  stimoUte^ 
the  people  to  exertion  by  working  themselves."* 

London,  cast  of  the  Temple,  being  one  mass  of  ruins,  the  6nl 
matter  to  be  altemlcd  to,  now  that  the  flamci  had  been  got  umlci 
and  the  national  fears  and  prejudices  fully  avenged  by  the  impriMin- 
nicnt  of  foreigners,  Papists,  and  Dissenters,  svas  the  re-building  of  the 
city.  .Accordingly  fits  Majesty  issuetl  a  declaration,  "  Tr 
of  London,  upon  acc-asi(m  of  the  late  calamity  by  the  L...  _ 
firR**  No  man's  loss  in  the  late  firc,  said  Charles  was  romporsbte 
hU ;  j-et  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  a  much  mm  ^  ' 
one  that  had  been  consumed,  and  one  well  pi-  ,. 

by  fire*    There  ouist,  therefore,  he  directed,  be  no  hasty  rc-lw; 
ShoiiM  ai  ■    I  ii  pretence  that  the  ground  v. 

cn.'ci  "ur      I  ^■■.  the  Lord  Mayor  was  autl.  . 

orders  to  have  the  fame  pulled  doim._ .  Bfjck  having  been  r< 
TCiist  and  e\'cn  c)cting\iish  fir..',  i''  ^       '"     •*;  for  the  future 

^%\xA.\  of  lirirk  and  stone,  with  ^"llati  in  ttie 

ittcnt    The  prinapal  streets  wi  i\- 
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allowed  unless  absolutely  necessary.  No  houses  were  to  be  erected 
within  some  feet  of  the  river,  and  those  built  were  to  be  "  fair  struc- 
tures for  ornament."  Brewers,  dyers,  sugar-bakers,  and  others  whose 
trades  were  carried  on  by  smoke,  were  to  dwell  together  in  some  quarter 
to  be  specially  assigned  to  them.  (Thus,  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  desirableness  of  a  fair  river  frontage  and  the  nuisance 
of  smoke  were  at  least  recognised — we  certainly  have  taken  our  time 
in  acting  upon  these  sensible  ideas.)  A  survey  was  to  be  made  of 
the  whole  ground,  and  each  person  was  to  have  his  land  secured  him 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches, 
they  were  to  be  recommended  to  the  charity  of  well-disposed  persons. 
His  Majesty  then  concluded  by  promising  that  '*  those  who  shall 
erect  any  buildings  according  to  this  declaration "  shall  have  the 
hearth-money  duties  remitted  for  seven  years. '  The  following  year 
the  Rebuilding  Act  (19  Chas.  II.  c.  3)  was  passed. 

The  loss  occasioned  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London  was  estimated 
at  13,000  houses,  89  churches,  including  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 

Al.EX.    CHARLES    EWALD. 
'  Stati  Papers,  Domestic.     September  13,  1666, 
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colonial  animals  and  their 

origin: 

Part  I. 

AMONGST  the  manyaspects  in  which  the  biologist  is  accustomrd 
to  view  the  universe  of  life,  few  possess  a  greater  interest  th»n 
that  which  deals  with  the  nature  of  animal  and  plant  pcr^onah't)',  and 
with  the  stnictunil  philosophy  of  the  living  (iamc.  It  is  not  sufB- 
cient  for  the  due  investigation  of  living  structures  that  the  forms  of 
animals  and  plants  be  compared,  and  their  more  obvious  dirfcrences 
and  peculiarities  noted  and  recorded  in  scientific  ann»U  Such  detail* 
and  such  procedure  suffice  perfectly  for  the  ordinaiy  run  and  come 
of  biological  work,  and  form,  no  doubt,  the  source  of  the  every-day 
knowledge  on  which  natural-history  science  grows  and  progrcsscL 
But  a  higher  era  of  sdentiiic  thought  intervenes  when  philosophy, 
in  its  search  after  relationships  and  causes,  steps  forward  to  correlate 
and  utilise  the  knowledge  obser\-alion  has  acquired.  The  highn 
questions  of  cause  and  origin  are  not  solved  by  observation  alone- 
It  requires  and  demands  the  power  of  placing  facts  in  appropriate 
light  and  shade  ere  the  mutual  relations  of  these  facts  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  before  their  place  in  the  systrwft  tiiilur.e  can  be  de6niicly 
ascertained.  Judged  by  this  criterion  and  standard,  there  are  sonw 
topics  of  biology  which  altogether  belong  lo  the  region  of  the  abstnct 
and  the  transcendental.  Patient  industry  may  discoxer,  for  instance, 
that  a  crayfish  within  the  egg  rqscats,  as  a  stage  in  its  development, 
the  likeness  of  a  form  represented  to-day  by  tlie  adult  stale  of  some 
lower  crustacean  ;  but  it  requires  philosophy  of  o  tranicmdentll 
kind  to  see  what  that  fact  means,  and  what  such  a  flKfovcry  implie* 
to  the  universe  of  life  around.  One  may  | 
ordiiury  obser\'ation  that  a  horse  «'alks  on  \\ 
foot,  and  that  its  two  "  splinl-bones  *  rcprc5orir 
otlier  two  toes ;  but  it  is 
alone  that  we  can  form  the 

1  A  Friday  Eveuing  Dl 
ZmliiulJoD  uf  Gtc4iniU9>.\iit' 
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aiisen  from  a  Ihree-toed  one ;  and  from  the  latter  phase  of  develof.- 
mcnt  extend  a  like  thought  to  that  of  other  living  beings.  The 
applications  of  philosophy  to  the  facts  of  nature  remind  one  strongly 
of  the  most  sin^^ubr  and  mysterious  work  of  that  nature  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  living  thing  itself.  In  the  performance  of  that  function, 
we  require  a  certain  quantity  of  the  substance  called  "  formative 
material"  by  the  learned  in  biology,  and  "protoplasm"  by  the 
simple-minded  amongst  us.  This  material  contains  all  tliat  is 
required  for  the  formation  of  the  living  frame  in  so  far  as  the  material 
of  that  frame  is  concerned.  But  in  protoplasm  alone,  we  do  not 
find  all  that  is  demanded  for  the  growth  of  the  new  being.  We 
require,  likewise,  activity  of  some  kind — potential  or  real,  chemical, 
physical,  or  vital,  or  all  three  combined  ;  and  we  depend  upon  this 
activity  for  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  our  germ  and  for  the 
power  whereby  that  germ  will  in  time  blossom  out  into  full  fruition. 
So  is  it,  in  truth,  with  the  application  of  knowledge,  and  with  the 
evolution  of  the  wisdom  which  arranges  our  knowledge  in  its  due 
array.  The  knowledge  we  gain  is,  after  all,  in  itself  pure  material 
on  which  the  ]>otential  power  of  philosophy  must  exert  its  influence 
the  results  of  seeking  and  finding  wisdom  be  fully  appreciated. 
he  evolution  of  a  natural  fact,  or  set  of  facts,  to  take  its  place  in  the 
amy  of  knowledge  we  name  a  science,  is  therefore  matter  of  higher 
development  than  that  winch  merely  discovers  the  facts  themselves. 
Only  when  philosophy  has  touched  the  inert  mass  of  detail,  does  tlie 
harmonious  and  arranged  system  spring  into  view  with  its  power  of 
truly  adding  to  man's  knowledge  of  the  universe  around  and  overhead. 
Only  when  the  search  for  causation  has  begun,  can  our  intellectual 
gains  be  fully  appreciated  In  our  labour  of 

^^^  Untwisiinc  all  [h«  chains  that  tie 

^^B  The  hidden  soul  uf  harmon)', 

^H     Such  a  topic  as  presents  itself  to  view  tn  the  individuality  of 
^^nimals  belongs,  it  may  be  with  all  truth  affirmed,  to  the  domain  of 
the  i»hilosophy  which  applies  knowledge,  rather  than  to  the  sphere  of 
^Bpcrc  fact  and  observation  itself.    Tliis  declaration  might  sufficiently 
^■prejudice  the  subject  in  the  eyes  of  readers  who  might  be  given  to  view 
with  suspicion  any  opinion  which  ajjparenily  lowered  fact  in  the  scale 
of  credence.     But  the  philosophy  wc  eulogise,  bases  its  existence  on 
the  facts  we  value.     It  is  the  mint-stamp  of  knowledge,  which  Ira- 
presses  fact  with  its  popular  and  rcccivctl  value  ;  inasmuch  as,  with- 
out such  impress,  the  fact  itself,  however  valuable,  fails  to  relate 
itself  to  its  neighbour  truths.     Hence,  If,  in  VW  \wt%wA  v^y:^ ,  <ivvt 
may  ventuTe  somewhat  within  the  domain  ol  VtiTvw:e.^iftX\NaXv8eft.,^ 
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may  rwdily  be  shown  that  from  the  sober  base  of  t . 
philosophy  in  reality  tikes  oripn.     Hy  way  of  at  onr-  iiiji 

this  latter  proposition,  as  well  as  of  laying  the  fonndation- stone 
of  our  |«sent  study,  \re  may  onicr  upon  a  recital  of  the  (acts  of 
individuality  as  represented  in  the  Hving  sories  around  iis. 

A  superficial  arquaintance  with  ihc  facts  of  natural  history 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  every  onimot 
originates,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  thai  reproduciirt  Ixxly  wc  lenit 
an  •*  ovum  "  or  "  egg."  As  the  result  of  llm  dcvelopiuc-nl  of  that 
^tg,  the  animal  tody  becomes  the  adult ;  iind  of  the  pbnl  the  same 
truth  holds  good.  The  seed  or  genn  undergoing  devctupmcnt,  and 
passing  through  stages  which  are,  as  a  rule,  of  wdl-defincd  naturr,  at 
last  appears  before  us  as  the  i)erfe<"t  plant,  w}iich  in  ilu  turn  will 
produce  blouom  and  fniit,  and  will  finally  lead  us  tuck  once  mare 
to  the  seed  and  germ.  One  marked  and  very  obvious  diffcrtnce 
between  high  animals  and  low  animals  is  found  to  citii»t  in  the  di£< 
ferent  results  to  which  development  leads.  The  lower  animaTt 
growth  ceases,  arwl  its  adult  condition  is  aflinned,  at  a  stage  when 
the  development  of  the  higher  being  has  barely  begun.     It  takes  but 

little  trouble  on  noturc'R  iwrt,  so  to 
Rpeak.  to  convert  the  matter  of  life  of 
a  low  animal  or  plant  into  n  fitrm  like 
itself;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
development  of  a  higher  animal  means 
time  and  trouble,  to  use  a  famJliaff 
expansion,  and  entails  the  elaboration 
and  building  of  a  complex  Iwdy  from 
that  which  is  invariably  In  ils  CM 
stages  uiiifomi  and  simple  in  stnictute. 
Such  an  animal  lutm  as  a  Grr^ixruid 
(Fig.  ],</).  for  instance,  presents  u«  willi 

,4 

■a* 


run.  t,    GuHMRtvA  *WB  m 
OtMiiiu-uKxr. 


a  good  example  of  tluu 
development  and  tliat  pn 
pcrsonalily  which  mari 
of  animal  life, 

speck  of  protoplasm  found  inhabiting  the  di| 

inserts,  and  crustaceans,  as  an  internal  pa 

lives  what  may  be  described  ns  the  sim; 

l.i\*uig  in  the  digestive  syste 

aroidii  the  nutriment  wfal 

lis  own  tis&uei.    P 

to  higher  anima\  e%\ia.i 
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tne  digested  foods  of  its  host ;  and  snve  fnr  the  slow  cnntracljons 
which  are  sometimes  seen  to  ]mss  in  waves  along  the  surface  of  its 
body,  no  movements  can  he  obsen'td  whereby  its  animality  might 
be  popularly  confirmed.  The  course  of  greg;arina-de%'clopmcnt  is  by 
ho  means  oimplew  The  l>ody  itself,  in  lieu  of  an  egg  or  germ,  wil!, 
sooner  or  later,  become  of  globular  shape  (/').  The  Hiile  solid  body, 
or  "  nucleus/  seen  normally  {rf)  in  its  interior,  will  vanish  by  a  kind 
of  physiological  necromancy,  and  the  body-substance  itself  will  break 
up  and  divide  into  sjjindlc-shaped  masses  U),  for  which  the  thickened 
rim  or  margin  of  the  body  forms  a  covering.  Then  this  globular 
body.margin  ruptures;  the  little  sjundles  of  protoplasm  escape  there- 
from ;  and  finally  each  devcloi>es,  with  but  little  further  change,  into 
a  gregarina  like  that  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Now,  such  a  life-history  as  this  is  instructive,  especially  when 
viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  animal  individuality.  The  single 
gregarina  is  seen  to  break  up  into  numerous  other  gregarinic,  each 
of  which  repeats  at  first  the  single  state,  and  then  the  process  of 
division  into  particles 
which  characterised  its 
parent  Each  gre;;arina, 
then,  m-iy,  in  natural-his- 
loTj-  language,  be  named 
a  "persona,"  or  "person" 
^that  is,  it  is  a  single 
or  *'  individual "  animal ; 
representing  in  itself, 
even  as  does  each  of  the 


higher  animals,  a  defmed 

and  romponent   element 

of  the  animal  world.     A 

like    remark    might    Im; 

made     of    many    other 

lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

An  AmtelHi  (Fig.  a),  which 

differs  from  a  gregarina 

chiefly  in  lliat  it   possesses    an    active    power  of  locomotion  by 

pushing  out  its  body  substance  Into  long  processes,  is  likewise  a 

single  *'  individual  "  animal,  which  represents,  as  an  oyster  or  a  bird 

does,  a  well-defined  unit  quantity  in  the  siun  total  of  the  living  series. 

There  is,  however,  one  import.int  epoch  in  the  life  of  both  gregarina 

and  amreba,  when  c.ich  organism — for  \)0\.\\  c\Wq\\.  ess.CTfi«i^:i  '^\t 

same  course  of  development— shows  a  \tv\Ae'c\»'-^' \o  ^^**  ""^ 


Fic  9.    T>irFeM!<T  Foiiirs  or  A>«m>«, 
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viduaUty  ia  the  division  of  its  body  to  form  other  individuals.  At 
one  stage  in  its  development,  namely,  when  filled  with  the  miniature 
"  spindles  "  (Fig.  i ,  a)  into  which  it  has  divided  itself,  the  gregarina  or 
amoeba  in  reality  becomes  a  colony  or  aggregation  of  beings.  But 
such  a  tendency  is  at  the  most  transitoo'i  and  the  temporary  colony 
speedily  resolves  itself  into  a  dilTused  and  separated  mass  of  young 
organisms,  whose  individuality,  and  indeed  whose  whole  existence, 
is  due  to  the  destruction  of  those  of  their  parent.  In  another  sense, 
the  amteba  may  occasionally  show  tins  tendency  to  lose  its  single 
and  defined  individuality  in  that  of  the  compound  colony.  For 
occasionally  particles  or  Q6rshoots  of  the  arawba's  protoplasmic  body 
detach  themselves  Oierefrom,  and  pass  aw.iy  like  precocious  emigrants 
from  the  parent-framc  to  assume  all  the  functions  of  amccbac  on  their 
own  account.  In  this  way,  and  through  the  exercise  of  the  simplest 
reproductive  process  wc  know  of — namely,  that  of  "fission,"  or  simple 
division  of  an  animal's  body  into  two  or  more  new  beings— the 
amoeba-hody  converts  itself  from  a  single  *'  individual "  into  a  mother- 
colony,  with  offshoots  and  emigrants  seeking  a  life  and  existence  of 
their  own.  And,  last  of  all,  in  the  gregarina  itself,  we  may  find 
certain  important  variations  in  structure  which  seem  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  llic  individualism  of  its  body,  and  to  merge  Uw 
individual  in  the  crowd.  For  wc  know  not  merely  of  gregarinx 
which  consist  apparently  of  but  one  mass  of  protoplasm,  as  already 
described,  but  of  others  which  exhibit  a  division  of  body  into  two 
(Fig.  i,rf)  or  even  three  compartments.  What  the  significance  of  this 
tendency  to  division  or  segregation  may  be,  is  yet  matter  of  conjec- 
ture; but  at  first  sight  its  meaning  would  seem  to  foreshadow  the 
same  destruction  of  individual  constitution  which,  in  their  develop- 
ment, these  organisms  unquestionably  exhibit. 

Even  in  the  lowest  animals,  e.ich  consisting  of  a  minute  mass  of 
protoplasm,  there  is  thus  obser\-ed  a  tendency,  at  some  period  or  other 
of  their  iife-historj',  to  depart  from  the  single  state,  and  by  division,  or, 
as  it  is  named,  "  segregation,"  of  their  substance,  to  form  a  "  colonial " 
or  compound  organisation.  But  even  in  the  lower  confines  of 
animal  life,  which  harbour  the  amabfc  and  gregarina;  as  typical 
tenants,  arc  represented  states  and  phases  of  organisation  which 
arc  purely  and  typically  "colonial."  Thus,  tliat  low  form  of  life 
known  as  Myxodict^'um  normally  exists  as  a  collection  of  pro- 
toplasmic particles  such  as  would  be  exactlj"  imitated  if  a  number 
oi  amccba;  banded  and  fused  themselves  together.  It  is  equally 
j'nieresting  lo  note  that.  v\\e  \5ist  maiioiWj  cA  -Ccvt  I-orafwmi/r'y 
{T\^,  3),  or  *'  chalV.an\ma\cw\e3;'  w«  vo  \»  wij,M?i»A.  sa  oiK&i&.- 
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'id  coiistUution.     For,  in  these  animalcules,  which 
compound  nature  (Fig.  3,  J),  the  growth  of  new 
^-  takes  place   by  a  process  of  budding,  and 
.1  of  new  proioplasmic  units  which    remain 
*:d  with   the 
Nor    are    the 
to  be  left  out  of 
.11   in  this  recital   of 
colony -making.     The 
logamic  botanist  well  knows 
un  green  specks  of  mlcro- 
f^scopic  size,  each  called  Chlamy- 
tfonionas,  which   swim   freely  in 
fresh  waters,  by  means  of  two 
long    cilia,    or    miniature    eye- 
lashes,    projecting     from     one 
extremity   of  the    body.      Now, 

■  there  exist  in  stagnant  waters 
certain  other  curious  bodies, 
long  known  as  "Globe-animal- 
cules," before  tliey  were  ascer-  VttC^^^3.''*'ll)  i 
tained  to  be  lower  plants.  Each 
of  these  bodies  is  scientifically 

a   Votvox  {I'lg.  4,0'),  and  ^ 

appears  to   consist  of  a  hollow   globe  or  sphere,  covered   with 
innumerable  little  specks  of   bright  green,  and  swimming  freely 
through  the  water  by  the  waving  action  of  the  fine  cilia  which  fringe 
its  body.    More  minutely  examined,  this  rolling  globe  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  col- 
lection of  little 
green    bodies, 
each  of  which, 
in  all  essential 
details,  exactly  f^ 
resembles       a 
single  chbmy- 
domonas.  The 
filaments  fring- 
ing the  volvox 

arc  in  reality  pairs  of  cilia  like  those  of  chlamydomonas,  and  are 

attached  to  the  little  green  bodies  aforesaid.    TVwa  NQ\NQ'*.,vi  \ix 

ifo/xi  bcinz  an  an/mal,  is,  firstly,  a  ioo\less\o>N«  \>\axA\  mA,  ■aftusafiis« 


^ 


Ftc.  1.    Volvox  {^  akd  vakkm  AxtMALCt'tss. 
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50  far  from  being  one  planl.volvox  is  in  reality  a  colony  of  the  lowest 
tnembers  of  the  vegetable  worU.  Tiicie  arc  many  other  Aij^ic  (or 
lowest  plants)  which  rciiciiible  votvox  in  their  coiiiix>und  nature  ;  and 
tlius  the  beginnings  of  i)lant-Ufe  appear  to  present  us  with  a  ten- 
dency towards  colonisation  similar  to  that  which  faces  us  oo  the 
threshold  of  the  other  scries  of  living  beiugs. 

Fn  the  curious  group  of  the  sponges  (fig.  5),  we  rnay  find  our  next 
convenient  halting-place  in  our  researches  into  aninial  individuality 


I 


I 


Fir..  ;.     SfllMiK  .*JilD  ITS  IfM-utOrMEKT, 

and  its  variations.  From  forming  the  bite  noire  of  llic  naturalist  of 
former  years,  who  was  troubled  in  his  mind  as  to  the  animal  or 
plant  nature  of  the  sjjonges,  to  occupj-ing  a  singular  and  anomalous 
position  in  the  animal  classifications  of  to-day,  this  feroup  of  organ- 
isms has  attained  a  well-merited  celebrity.  The  living  parts  of  3 
sponge— that  is  to  say,  the  parts  which  form  and  m:tke  the  sponge- 
framework,  and  which  alone  concern  us  in  our  present  investigation 
— consist  of  roas.<ies  of  protoplasm,  which  are  in  ihcir  way  strictly 
comparable  to  the  minute  bodies,  or  "  cells,"  of  wliieh  our  own 
tissues  arc  built  up.  A  sponge,  as  to  its  living  parts,  is  a  mass  of 
protoplasmic  cells,  "some  of  which,"  as  Huxley  puts  it,  "have  all 
the  characters  of  Antiriie ;  while  others  arc  no  less  similar  lo  monads  " 
— these  latter  being  microscopic  masses  of  protoplasm,  fumislicd, 
like  cUlamydomonas,  with  i»o  waving  cilia.  The  comparison  of  a 
sponge  to  a  kind  of  "submarine  Venice,"  with  its  canals,  along  the 
banks  of  wliich  the  inhabilanxs  (ot  masses  of  protoplasm)  reside,  and 
through  which  flow  the  vatci-currwiVa  \ino^\n%\«x^^<atA  Tk«.\(w5(v- 
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'these  doni/ens,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  fully  justifiable  in  one 
sense.  Slill  more  justifiable  and  apj»ro|>rJatc  would  such  a  mel;iphor 
be,  could  wc  prove  that  the  sponge  was  in  reality  what  the  simile 
indicates,  namely,  a  colony  of  animals — seeing  that  the  comparison 
of  the  sponge  lo  the  Adriatic  capital  derives  its  whole  force  from  th< 
assumption  that  its  personality,  like  that  of  the  city,  is  compound, 
and  not  that  of  the  element  or  unit.  As  we  shall  hereafter  see  more 
plainly,  the  sponge  must  be  judged,  like  ever)-  other  living  being, 
not  by  its  appearance  or  by  what  it  siniuiates,  but  by  what  it  origi- 
nated from.  As  an  apparent  collection  of  organisms,  it  might  well 
be  regarded  as  a  voricablc  colony ;  on  other  grounds,  the  sponge 
might  appear  as  rightfully  entitled  to  be  considered  as  single  and 
undivided  an  nnlm.it  unit  as  a  ni.in.  The  grounds  on  which  these 
opinions  arc  based  need  not  novv  be  specified,  but  the  history  of  how 
a  si>ongc  grows,  finds  its  approimato  place  at  this  stage  of  our 
inquiry.  'I'hc  most  typical  sponges  grow  each  front  an  egg  (Fig.  5,  i ), 
which  i>as5cs  through  characteristic  stages  of  development  (2,  3,  4), 
and  finally  becomes  a  cnp-shapcd  body  (5),  possessing  a  double  wall 
{e,  //),  the  cavity  of  the  cup  opening  outwardly  by  a  distinct  mouth  (w). 
Then  pores  or  openings  (7./>)  arc  formed  in  the  wall  of  this  cup, 
placing  its  interior  in  a  new  fashion  in  communication  with  the  out- 
side world.  The  outer  wall  of  the  cup,  and  the  inner  wall  likewise, 
consist  of  tells  ;  and  those  of  the  inner  wall  finally  come  to  possess 
cilia,  which,  by  their  constant  motion,  cause  cunents  of  water  to  flow 
into  the  inside  uf  the  cup  through  the  pores,  and  outwards  by  its 
mouth. 

The  nourishment  of  a  sponge  is   subserved    by  these  water 
currents,  bringing  food  and  oxygen  to  its  living  cells;  and  the 
simple  or  cup-shape<i  sponges  (Fig.  5,  7).  of  which  many  species 
t         arc  known,  exhibit  a  history  resembling  that  of  which  the  outlines 
^ft  have  just  l>een  sketched.    The  horny  sponges,   the  skeletons   of 
^"  certain  species  of  which  wa  use  in  our  domiciles,   may  and  do 
devclope  into  organisms  of  a  more  complex  character  than  Uie  cup- 
sponges  present,  .inU  they  may  also  originate  otlierwise  than  from 
eggs.     'I'he  common  green  fresh-water  SpongUia,  found  growing  on 
the  sides  of  canal  locks  and  in  similar  situations,  illustrates  the  latter 
fonn  of  development.     This  species  propagates  its  kind  by  veritable 
[^  buds,  whilst  it  also  produces  eggs  j  and  another  curious  fact,  pos- 
^k  sessing  a  significant  bearing  on   the  individuality  of  the  sponges, 
consists  in  the  observation  that  wheu  two  SpongiUa;  arc  placed  in 

I  contact  they  merge  together  into  one.     They  may  aUo  be.  <iwvJ«,-i. 
anlhcialiy,  or  may  separate  spontaneously  Vtvlo  V«o  q\  taow  w^xwww^^  J 


of  vUdi  «il  kad  an  adcpendoit  eau5t«ace.    The  sponge^ 
be  IihbjBh  nfened  to  as  a  group  of  animals  vhkh, 
:  fitn  cs^  as  do  higher  beings,  vet  main  mudi  of 
mafcacj  to  iryrfiikai  and  separatioo  into  distioct  aad  tie- 
pans  «ladi  we  vuf  reasonabty  maintain  is  a  primitirc  atid 
'-^■rirtfr  of  iH  Unx^  bangs. 
Neailr  affied  to  the  qiooges  are  the  b'ule  fresbarucr  poljpa 
named  Jif^Mh*  (Fig.  6).  and  the  nunne  plant-like  otguiisms  ^mitiarly 

knovn  as  **Zoo- 
phjics-  (Fig.  7J. 
Here  we  at  once 
enter  the  domain 
of  animal  "colo- 
nfes,"  and  find 
inlm'ificd  and 
illuauatcd  in  the 
pUiocst  luhian 
those  tendcncici 
rtc  c  ktwmc  to^'ards    dirtsion 

VtranrMr    BnnrnMmKAhuMnt.y*ma^pu9tim*adieout^  and  «gIrgatioBrf 

body  which,  at  the  best,  are  bat  dimly  matted  in  lo«r  otganisaUL 
The  hydra,  existing  as  a  little  green  tubular  body— attached  by  oc= 
extremity  to  a  water  weed,  and  eihibittng  at  the  Tree  end  a  mouth 
and  tentacles— at  certain  seasons  exhibits  a  growth  of  snult  projec- 
tions on  its  sides.    As  ihcie  projections  increase  in  Mie,  ihcy  grow 
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Into  the  liken* 
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fret  conun\ 
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^hydrie  may  in  their  turn  produce  buds,  and  a  veritable  genealogical 
tree  may  thus  be  viewed,  in  that  three  generations  of  polypes  remain 
connected  as  they  were  produced  by  the  parent  sLeni.  The  hydra 
thus  converts  itself  normally  into  a  compound  colony  through  tins 
process  of  budding.  But  this  state  of  matters  is,  at  the  most,  transi- 
tory and  temporary  in  hydra-existence.  The  budded  individuals, 
sooner  or  later,  break  contact  with  ths  parent-body,  and  pass  to  seek 
a  lodgment  and  to  begin  life  on  their  own  account  j  leaving  the 
parent,  single  as  before,  but  connected,  as  we  shall  presently  note, 
to  the  free  offspring  by  ties  which  our  t ran -^cen dental  philosophy 
makes  clear  and  plain.  It  may  lastly  be  remarked  that,  tn  respect  of 
stnittiiral  constitution,  the  closest  similarity  exists  between  a  cup- 
sponge  and  a  hydra.  Both  possess  tubular  bodies,  and  both  con- 
sist of  two  cellular  layers.  Modern  zoology  has  enphasised  this 
likeness  by  placing  the  sponges  in  the  same  great  group  {CceUnterttla) 
which  contains  the  hydra  and  zoophytes.  It  is  conceivable  enough, 
indeed,  that  a  hydra  is  simply  a  specialised  sponge  form  possessing 
^_  its  compound  and  colonial  nature  somewhat  disguised  beneath  an 
^■apparently  single  personality. 

^H       The  constitution  of  a  "zoophyte"  (I'"ig.  7)  is  mere  matter  of 
^■repetition  after  the  recital  of  the  hydra's  peculiarities.     The  plant-Ukc 
sertularian  or"sea- 
fir"(Fig.7,a),  which 
we  dredge  by  the 
hundred,  growing 
onoysler-shellsjor 
|,       the  lluslra  (Fig.  8) 
^■or  "sea-mat" — of 
^^  higher     organisa- 
tion     than      the 
sca-firs,"        but 
[presenting      likc- 
Iwisc  the  asiH;ct  of 
"       a  marine  plant  — 
^—.present  us  each  with  a  veritable  colony  of  more  or  less  similar  beings, 
^Bunited  in  the  bonds  of  close  relationship.     Thus  the  sea  lir,  za  the 
^Vtj'pe  of  the  tniL*  zoophyte,  bears  ou  its  branches  hundreds  of  little 
^Fcups  (Fig.  7,  h,  if),  each  of  which  contains  an  animal  strictly  corre- 
sponding in  structure  to  a  hydra  (Fig.  6).     This  multitude  of  animal 
bodies  is  bound  together  in  intimate  union.     The  stem  and  branches 
are  hollow,  and  each  little  mouth  and  body»  di^e&^ini^  x.l\*i  feirad.  v* 
tentacles  have  captured,  [ransmlts  that  fooA  \o  «w€i.  '^t  ^^swr-^ 
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stream  of  nutriment  circulating  through  the  Uec-Iike  fabric  Tbns 
ve  find  the  principle  of  co-opetaiion  hcfvin  illnstnited  in  plainol 
goisc.  Each  little  aninul  derives  its  own  shiue  of  nulriroeni  (ran 
the  general  store  it  has  hc1|>cd  lo  manufaclure  ;  and  the  exercise  of 
the  principle  in  <juestion  is  all  tlic  more  perfect,  in  ihal  its  practice  b 
free  from  tliou  petty  jealousies  and  personal  inducements  lo  infringe 
ihc  duty  of  equal  and  lariiionious  work  which  usually  bcscl  llic 
co-operative  societies  of  higher  existence.  Tlie  remaining  points 
which  call  for  notice  in  tlie  ItLitory  of  the  xoophyte  may  be  sbonly 
summed  up.  Tlie  little  members  of  the  colony  arc  continually  dfia% 
off  as  the  result  of  their  life-work,  but  their  place  is  supplied  and  the 
colonial  loss  repaired  by  the  production  of  new  bud&.  As  Icavti 
fall  from  a.  tree  and  arc  replaced  by  the  growth  of  new  buds  ***  »** 
zoophyte-units  wither,  fall,  and  in  like  fashion  are  represented  aonr 
in  the  constitution  of  the  organism.  Then,  lastly,  the  origin  iti  thf 
zoophyte  in  an  egg  is  worthy  of  note.  Each  xoophyle  on^uaWj 
springs  from  an  egg,  which,  passing  through  the  changes  cummun  to 
the  early  dc\"clopment  of  all  ova.  produces  an  embryo  which  finally 
settles  down  and  attaches  itself. 

This  first  embrj-o  next  assumes  the  likeness  of  a  single  Ihtle 
hydra-like  unit  of  the  xoophyte  colony.  Tlien  the  process  of  bud- 
ding commences.  Bud  afler  bud  is  produced,  each  growing  into  the 
likeness  of  the  primary  one,  and  all  adhering  together  as  \*ans  of  a 
connected  organism,  until  we  Gnd  rcproducerl  before  our  eyts  tm 
trcc-likc  form  willi  which  our  research  l>cgjn.  llius  a  hydra,  and  a 
zoophyte  arc  very  nearly  allied  ;  die  chief  difference  between  that 
organisms  consisting  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  buds  remain  ))etiB»' 
neiilly  coniKxtcd  logelhcr  in  ihc  latter,  tliey  are  intended  to  scekao 
independent  existence  in  the  former.  True,  ihure  arc  buds  pnjiluitd 
by  the  xuophyte  which  in  many  coses  detach  themselves  nnd  f«tfli 
freely  in  the  sea  under  the  gutsc  of  "  jclly-fishc*;,"  and  u "  '  ii  je, 
apart  from  the  zoophyte,  the  eggs  from  which  new  t;  of 

these  plant-like  animals  will  spring.     Rut  these  floating  jcUy*rHke^ 
despite  their  freedom,  arc  in  reality  buds  of  thr  - — ' —      ' '^  ■ 
nre  connected  by  all  the  lies  of  blood.rclation«hii 
like  p.ircnt,  and  arc  essential  parts  of  the 
when  separated  from  the  parent -organ  isms  by 

In  all  zoophytes  the  component  units  of  t1 
type.     Whatever  their  fnn 
hydra,  and  on  that  of  the  ' 
trees.    Kvcn  the  jelly-fish  in- 
nf  ihc  hydtaAKpc ',  and  v\  ^ 
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'are  likewise  modifications  of  ihc  hydra-lype  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  when  their  generative  functions  have  been  discharged,  they  may 
revert  lo  the  form  of  the  nuiriiive  members  of  the  colony.  Wc  know, 
lastly,  of  cases  in  which  a  zoophyte-colony  may  number  no  fewer  than 
seven  apparently  different  kinds  of  members,  these  units,  notwith- 
standing the  diverse  functions  they  i>erform,  exhibiting  a  fundamental 
agreement  in  tj-pe  and  structure.  There  is  seen,  therefore,  a  close 
parallelism  between  the  repetition  and  modification  of  parts  in  the 
colonial  zoophytes,  and  the  vegetative  repetition  of  the  leaves  and 
buds  of  the  tree. 

The  Flustras,  or  "Sea-mats"  (lig.  8),  illustrate  a  slightly  different 

jihasc  of  colonial  relationship  in  animals  from  that  presented  by  the 

Eoophytcs.     Wc  have  seen  that  each  member  of  the  zoophyte  colony 

exists  in  intimate  structural  rcl.ilionship  and  connection  with  every 

rOther  unit  of  the  comi)ound  organism.     Bui  in  the  *'  Sea-mats  " — each 

which  presents  us  wtih  die  apiKrarancc  of  a  piece  of  pale  brown 
seaweed,  bearing  on  either  side  its  hun[lrt;ds  of  little  cells  {Kig.  8,  b), 

I  each  containing  a  little  tenant — the  individual  animals  of  the  colony 
Bo  not  communicate  with  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  each 
niember  of  the  sea-mat  colony  is  iierfcclly  distinct  from  all  its  neigh- 
bours, and  lives  enclosed  in  its  sejiarate  domicile.  But  fur  the  union 
of  its  cell-wall  with  the  walls  of  other  cells,  each  little  sea-mat  unit 
is  a  tborouglily  independent  being  ;  and  even  the  so  called  "  colonial 
nervous  system,"  wlilcli  was  long  believed  to  connect  the  members 
of  llie  fralernily  in  a  common  bond  of  sensitiveness,  has  been  proved 
to  be  no  n- ex  isle  11 1.  Jl  is  highly  interesting,  therefore,  to  rind  that 
compound  animals  inay,  like  tlie  zoophytes,  possess  their  individual 
or  component  units  in  close  structural  liarmony  and  relaiionship  ;  or 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  sea-mats,  exhibit  a  collection  of 
animals  each  of  which  is  thoruUKhly  independent  of  its  neighbours. 
^U'hat  such  difterences  have  not  orijjinaled  in  any  haphazard  fashion, 
^rbut  that  they  arc  a  veritable  result  of  the  tendencies  of  development, 
is  readily  enough  proved.  For,  whiUt  each  member  of  the  zoophyte- 
stock  is  in  free  and  full  nutritive  co-operation  with  its  neighbours,  eacli 
"  sea-mat"  unit  preserves  within  its  own  tell,  not  merely  a  [lerfect 
digestive  apparatus,  but  a  nervous  system,  and  reproductive  or  egg- 
producing  organs  as  well.  The  independence  of  the  "  sea-mat's  " 
members  has  been  accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  much 
higher  organisation  than  is  found  in  the  interdependent  zoophyte- 
units  ;  although,  of  course,  such  a  statement  of  fact  still  leaves  the 
origin  and  cause  of  the  independence  of  the  higher  "  sea-mat "  units 
un  open  question.    Bui  in  its  manner  ot  gto'«\.\v  v\\tWw.i  o^wvi 
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resembles  the  zoophyte-  Kach  nnit  has  the  pover  of  adding  to  ibe 
colony  by  the  process  of  budding  already  described  ;  mbUsI  each 
member  of  the  colony  possesses,  lilcewise,  the  power  of  giving  ongin 
to  eggs.  Each  e^,  undergoing  ils  full  development,  produces  first 
one  primitire  unit,  and  thereafter  and  from  this  unit  de\'eIopca,  by 
budding,  a  whole  colony,  ^vith  its  hundreds  of  component  and  simibi 
beinga. 

There  exist  in  the  ranks  of  that  curious  class  of  beings,  the  in- 
ternal parasites,  certain  interesting  examples  of  ibe  compound  animal 
form.  A  tapeworm  (Tig.  9),  for  instance,  inlubiiing  the  digestive | 
Iract  of  some  wann-blooded  quadrupeds,  and  attaining  a  length,  ii 
may  be,  of  many  yards,  consists  of  a  very  minute  head  (Fig.  9,  i^ 
a  slender  neck^  and  many  hundreds  of  so-called  "joints."    At  finti 

sight,  these  "joints"  might  be  re- 
J  garded  as  resembling  in  ihcir  luture 
I  those  of  the  ordinary  wonns,  and 
as  therefore  possessing  no  distinct 
individuality  on  their  own  acxount, 
separate  from  that  of  the  oiganam 
of  which  they  form  part.  But  the 
examination  of  the  joint  of  a  tape- 
worm ( Fig  9, 3)  shows  ui  that  in  reality 
it  prescncs  a  separate  and  appamil 
individuality  of  its  owa  la  other 
words,  it  is  not  merely  a  part  of  one 
animal  in  tlic  sense  that  the  jcnot 
of  a  backbone  is  i>an  of  a  fob 
F-  or    bird.      It  corresponds,   on    the 

i.s>".  contrary,    with    a   member    uf  tbc 

zoophyte  or  ••sca*mat"  colony  in  that  it  represents  a  h^ly 
specialised  and  individualised  unit  of  an  organism,  that  ofsaniim 
being  of  compound  nature.  Each  "joint"  of  the  tnp^worm  rnntoins 
a  complete  set  of  egg-producing  organs  (»').  at  I  :  j. 

tionsof  its  semi  indeiiendcnl  character  arv'  ■  -jd 

to  its  neighbouring  joints  by  walcr-ves-  vc- 

cords,  the  joint  is  in  intimate  union  with  tJ^i 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  distinct  unit  afterT" 
not  a  single  animal,  boMilMlbe  sea- mat 
organism.  ■* 

Amongst  oUi^^^^^^HMrnar 
instances  of  de^^^^^^^^Bt  In  ^^ 
prigfn  t>f  the  c 
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valuable  hints  concerning  the  causation  of  colonies  at  large.  The 
liule  river-worms  known  as  the  Naidides  (Fig.  10),  occasionally 
exemplify  certain  peculiar  modes  of  reproduction  which  deserve  care- 
ful study.  A  nals  may  be  seen  to  exhibit  a  slight  constriction  towards 
the  posterior  part  of  its  body.  As  tins  constriclion  deepens,  a  new 
head,  eyes,  and  tentacles  arc  seen  to  be  formed  at  the  spot  in  ques- 
tion (Tig.  10),  and  a  new  nais  is  thus  viewed  budding  from  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  original  individual.  This  new  being,  produced  thus 
by  the  division  of  the  [>arcnt  body,  sooner  or  later  becomes  detached 
therefrom,  and  sccTcs  an  independent  existence.  Cases  have  been 
observed  in  which  as  many  as  six  new  individuals  have  been  produced, 
from  a  single  nats.  In  Cirr/ia/n/tt^  another  worm-genus,  Muller 
relates  that  he  found  three  new  individuals  adherent  *'  in  one  length." 
"The  mother,"  he  remarks,  "had  thirty  pcdale  segments;  the 
youngest  daughter,  or  that  nearest  the 
mother,  had  eleven,  l)ut  the  head  was  not 
yet  developed.  The  most  remote  had  seven- 
teen rings,  with  both  head  and  eyes,  and, 
moreover,  the  tail  of  the  mother  ;  the  middle 
one  had  seventeen  segments  and  a  head." 
It  is  matter  for  remark  that  no  egg-produc- 
ing organs  exist  in  the  new  individuals  thus 
tuddedf  which  may  therefore  be  named 
neuters.      The  last-formed  individual,  how- 

^^ever,   developes    reproductive    organs,   and 

^■thus  the  continuance  of  the  species  in  time 

^Vis  duly  provided  for. 

^1       In    connection  with   the  production  of 
like  parts  by  budding— a  process  knoft-n  as 
that  of  "  vegetative  repetition  "  of  parts,  and 
producing    what   is  known  as  the  "  serial 
homology  "  of  animals — it  i:5  interesting  to 
note  that  the  twenty  joints  or  so  of  which  an 
animal  like  the  lobster  (Fig.  ii)  is  composed, 
arc  constructed,  irrespective  of  size  or  func- 
tion, uijon  one  and  the  same  type.  The  same 
remark  holds  good  of  an  insect,  of  a  centi- 
pede, of  a  spider,  or  other  articulated  animal, 
find  that  a  lobster's  "feelers"  really  correspond  in  nature  with  its 
legs;  that  its  cye-stalks  agree  with  part  of  the  appendages  of  its 
taH-joints,  and  that  its  jaws  are  sim^^ly  the  tetV  o^  \X\t\\t*aA  TftC>5i\^t\ 
for  chewing.     These  varied  organs  ar'\se  ttoTO  a  toraKvcre^  Vj^,  Y 


Fig.  to.    NaTs  <•*  Fkon- 
WATIK  WciKit. 


Very  striking  is  it  to 
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as  the  joints  which  bear  thcin  exhibit  n  singuliLr  uniformity  of  stftfc-1 
ture  Hence  a  lobster,  or  othcx  articulate  animal,  gains  the  be»t| 
^  I  possible  title  to  be  named  colonial,  in  that  ilj 

is  not  merely  composed  of  visible  '*unii»,"| 
but  also  in  that  tlicsc  imits  are  modificatiutts^ 
of  a  common  and  single  plan.      lo  coa> 
nection  with  the  curious  phases  of  wiann- 
growth  observed  in  the  Naididcs  (fig.  \Ot\ 
wc  may  note  that  t)ie  tndt\'iduaU  of  tt 
■^    ^  rentipede-class  increase  in  sijieand  add  ncr' 

tfcT^  segments  to   their  bodies  in  a  someiriui 

^-^1  similar  fashion.    When  a  young  centipede] 

^/i^^  or  gally-womi  {Jitlus\  (Fig.  12)  ii  attainaf  j 

its  full  growth,  new  joints  are  seen  to  badl 
out  between  the  last  segment  but  one  <C,/;j 
I),  n  j)  and  the  joints  in  front  thereof;  nl 
that  the  la&t-formcd  joints  (R,  9-14)  ia  a  I 
young  centipede  arc  placed  towards  its  uiU 
cxtFcmity.     If  we  could  imagine  tliat  some 
of  these  lastformcd  segBwntB  devcloi>ed  a 
head,  and  separated  themselves  from  the 
'  [tarent-framc  as  a  new   being,   we   shouU 

Fi^ii.  Ltwtrn-         pnsscss  an  exact  iutilation  of  the  proora] 
whereby  the  young  Nais  (Fig.  10)  originates  froni  its  jwrcnt-fonn- 

An  interesting  biological  sjicculaiion  has  .iriscn    in  connectiaa 
witli  the  personality  of  those  familiar  animals  the  Surftshes  ( Kig.  13^ 
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mcot  of  tlic  organs  of  the  budy,  diverging  tlicrcfroni.      Hacckel's 
ingenious  speculallon  that  '''cadi  arm  of  the  slariish  essentially  cor- 
responds in  ils  organisation  with  an  articulated  worm,"  is  objected 
to  by  some  naturalists,  and  amongst  others  by  Huxley,  who  agrees 
that  the  starfish,  or  echinus,  may  have  arisen  from  a  worm-stock,  but 
argues  that  both  the  starfish  and  sea-urchins  owe  In  scrondar}' modifi- 
cation their  characlerislic  form,     Ilacckcl,  however,  is  supported  by 
authority  so  eminent  as  (Icgcnbaur,  who  remarks,  that  "  tlicre  is  a 
certain  amount  of  independent  organisation  in  cadi  arm  of  a  starfish  ; 
its  organs  .  .  .  have  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  homologous 
organs  of  an  Annulate  worm.     If,  then,  wc  compare  ench  of  the 
budding  arms  with  a  wonn-likc  oi^anism,  wc  must  regard  the  starfisli 
developed   by  this   process  of  gemmation  as  corresponding   to   a 
muliipte  of  such  organisms ;  and,  further,  we  must  recognise  in  this 
phenomenon  the  same  process  of  gemmation  (or  budding)  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  other  lower  animals ;  for  example,  in  the  com- 
pound ascidians  (or  sea-squirts).     It  is  a  process,"  says  Gcgcnbaur, 
"  in  which  several  separate  animals  arc  simultaneously  budded  off ; 
the  process  does  not  go  on  till  these  animals  arc  completely  separated, 
but  stops  in  such  a  way  as  to  keej)  them  connected  together  at  an 
individual  of  a  higher  order."    AVc  know,  as  just  remarked,  of  allied 
cases     aiDuugst     the    sea- 
squirts,  where  several  beings 
are  budded  in  starshitiicd 
fasluou  {B&lryilui)  to  form 
a  colony.     And  when   wc 
reflect  that,  as  every  sca- 
bcach  shows,  a  starfish  may 
be  deprived  of  all  its  arms, 
and  as  one  aim  (Kig.  1  j,  3) 
may    not    merely  live   an 
independent  existence,  but 
will  in  time  reproduce  the 
other  four,  Haeckel's  idea 
that  a  star-fish  is  really  a 
collection     of     worm-like 
beings,  is  seen  to  be  so  far  »  „ 

supported  by  comparative 
anatomy  and  by  the  analogies  of  development  as  well. 

The  list  of  animal  classes  in  which  a  colonial  constitution  is 
developed  may  appropriately  enough  be  concWtkd  '«\vK  vW  \j\wS. 
svcitsd  of  die  prccvss  whereby  the  /I/Airfcs,  ot  \AM\Wct  ^"v^.  "v^tf 
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which  devastate  our  plants,  and  the  bees  themselves,  propagate  their 
face — i)ie  laticr  forming  social  colonics  which  in  their  essential 
nature  may  be  deemed  analogous  to  the  loophvtestocks  of  lower 

life.  The  single  and  undi' 
\ided  personality  of  a  lice 
or  an  aphis  would  at  first 
sight  seem  to  admit  of  no 
qiicstioD.  ]^ch  prc&ints 
itself  to  view  as  un  acuve 
being,  possessing  no  sUuc- 
luial  connections  with 
■1  i  'hbour-organisnis,  and 
-  .  :..•,  ing  all  the  up(i.iron( 
niarifs  and  characters  of  an 
ordinar}'  "  individual."  Bot 
our  philosn]>hy  relies,  as 
already  remarked,  more  on  what  an  organism  liat;  arisen  from  than  upon 
what  iu  apparent  constitution  m-iy  be.  Hence  the  consideration  of* 
bee's  origin  involves  the  answer  to  the  question  of  its  true  nature.  In 
the  reproduction  of  the  bee  race,  certain  of  the  eggs  are  impregnated 
or  fertilised,  whilst  others  are  allowed  to  develope  without  the  per- 
formance of  this  process— rightly  deemed  of  essentiil  nature  10  ibe 
propagation  of  both  animals  and  plants.  Now,  those  eggs  of  a  queen- 
bee  whidi  she  lays  in  an  unfertilised  condition,  invariably  dcvctope 
into  drones,  or  male  bees,  whilst  the  fertili&ed  ^gs  become  rcmalcs, 
or  queens,  or  neuters— the  latter  being  merely  imperfect  *  ■  0 
whom  devolves  the  whole  work  of  tJjc  hive.     In  the  pi.  ic 

eggs  normally  produced  by  both  sexes  in  the  autumn  Uc  dormani  all 
the  winter,  and  then  give  rise  to  wingless  female  aphides  a'one.  These 
laticr  produce,  in  vivi|)arous  fashion,  a  winged  or  wingless  progeny, 
which  in  turn  rei>eal  the  fertility  of  their  parents.  As  Hu&lejr 
remarks:  *'The  number  of  successive  liviparous  broods  th««  prw- 
duced  has  no  certain  limit,  but,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  gocs^ 
is  controlled  only  by  temperature  and  the  stqiply  of  food.  Apktda 
kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  well  supplieil  with  nourul 
continued  to  propagate  viviparously  for  four  yeart." 

Now,  close  rc5c.\rcl»  has  di-  ■      ■ 

violation  of  the  ordinar}'  rules  <<       ,  1 

Wc  know  that  in  certain  saw-dicii,  tome  oT  the  fa 
themselves.  *  ;      ''     !  '  I 

In  some  \\\ 
There  are  a)so  ccUam  c*\exv^^^'  ''' 
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and  moths  (e.g.  Psyche  and  S&Ienobia)  which  lay  unfertilised  eggs  giving 
origin  to  female  insects  like  themselves,  whilst  from  fertilised  eggs 
the  two  sexes  are  developed  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  in  the  case  of  the  bees,  as  insects  of  specialised  type, 
we  are  dealing  with  insects  in  which  true  unfertilised  eggs  develope 
into  drone-insects.  But  in  the  lower  plant  lice,  the  process  is  more 
nearly  related  to  the  budding  of  the  zoophyte.  Kach  aphis,  produced 
viviparously  from  the  parent-body,  grows  from  a  structure  which,  whiUt 


K- 


Fir..  15.    CourAXisoK  u*  UKVKLoruKVT  En  i\\a.  I-'lonennn  Pbnl;  (a)a  ZooptiyW;  ud  (3) 
k  Colony  of  Ptant-Licc  (A^Hbt). 

it  resembles  a  true  egg,  does  not  pass  through  the  development  of 
that  body,  and  is  tlierefore  called  a  psctid-oiv/n.  Gradually  this  pseud- 
ovum  grows  into  the  likeness  of  the  aphis,  which  after  birth  will 
develope  within  itself  like  bodies,  and  thus  carry  on  the  work  of  con- 
tinuing the  species  in  time.  If  we  suppose  that  the  aphides  remained 
connected  together  (Fig.  15, 3),  instead  of  preser\'ing  a  distinct  struc- 
tural identity,  we  should  reproduce  in  this  insect-tribe  an  exact  fac- 
simiU  of  the  zoophyte-colony  (Fig.  i5,2),\i.'a\v\V^\jM^&t'\>an.T\OM&V^ 
and  its  ever-increasing  wealth  of  mem\ieTs.    Tcox  ^XMA-Xvuii^^sAfw 
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tion  is  in  reality  a  process  of  budding,  and  the  colunia)  ctmiititut 
of  the  insects  is  really  veiled  and  masked  by  llic'ir  freedom  from  Hw 
parent -stock.  They  may,  in  truth,  be  rumpared  to  those  frce- 
swimming  "jelly-fish  "  buds  which  the  zoophyte  developed  upon  and 
liberates  from  its  branches,  but  which  rcmAJn,  ncvcrlMess,  in  the 
gue  of  philosophy,  cs.sential  parts  and  constiiacnt  units  uf  (be 
auimal-trcc  whicli  gave  them  birth.  1>af;t1y,  let  us  t>e.ir  in  iiiirHl 
that  the  egg  itself  is  merely  a  reproductive  bud  j  and  that  llietc  are 
gradations  thus  to  be  witnessed  leading  from  the  true  egg,  with  its 
nonnat  development,  after  fertilisation,  to  the  pseud-ovum  with  iis 
bud-like  career,  and  finally  to  the  bud  itself,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
never  attains,  let  its  development  be  what  it  may,  to  the  rank  of  a  true 
individual  animal  A  glance  at  Fig.  15  will  serve  to  show  the 
correspondence  between  the  development  uf  aphides  (3),  zoophyte 
(3),  and  plant  ( i ).  In  each  case,  the  bulk  of  the  cumiraund  organism 
is  provided  for  by  a  process  of  *'  budding  ;"  whilst,  as  the  colony 
reaches  its  higher  development,  the  production  of  new  and  inde* 
pendent  individuals,  through  eggs  and  seeds  respectively,  is  witnessed- 
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( To  be  (ondtuiett ) 


CHARLES    LAMBS    HUMOUR 

TIIK  very  bitter  and  sarcastic  references  to  CKarles  I_.amb  in  llie 
posihumotis  "  Reminiswences"  ofCarlyle  suggest  a  problem 
with  two  sides.  The  one  relates  to  the  quality  of  I>amb's  humour  ; 
the  other  to  the  limits  of  Carlyle's  insight,  nnd  the  possibility  of  his 
judgment  being  swayed  by  considerations  purtiy  ptrsonal.  One  of 
the  greatest  faults  thai  can  be  found  with  a  writer  who  deals  in  any 
form  with  topics  that  closely  touch  social  or  critical  questions,  is  the 
tendency  to  submerge  all  general  canons  of  criticism  under  a  merely 
personal  bias.  From  nothing  more  than  from  this  cause  are  the 
springs  of  im(>arlial  and  efTtcicnt  criticism  Ukely  to  be  disturbed  and 
corrupted.  The  reverence  which  should  be  reserved  for  lli:tt  serene 
and  gracious  self-dental  which,  in  face  of  all  temptation,  will 
persist  in  looking  straight  at  the  subject  and  reporting  u^Kin  it, 
and  it  alone,  is  perverted  and  bestowed  on  forcible  self-expression 
and  diseased  egotism.  That  this  was  almost  invariably  the  case  with 
Carlyle  is  a  point  which  we  think  could  be  demonstrated  by  ample 
array  of  instances  and  illustrations  from  his  works;  but  this  were  far 
loo  wide  a  subject  for  our  present  limit.s,  and  we  mtist  content  our- 
seU'es  with  asserting  lierc  that  these  "  Reniiniscences,"  where  Car- 
lyle was  writing  with  jicrfcct  freedom  and  with  no  thought  of  out- 
side criticism,  completely  establish  the  fact.  Mr.  Kroude's  indiscre- 
tion in  publishing  the  work  pretty  much  as  it  stood  has  two  thiugs 
— and  we  think  only  two— to  be  said  in  its  favour  : 

I.  That  we  get  here  a  gla^  through  which  wc  can  look  back  at 
all  Carlyle's  writings,  and  sec  that  his  very  strength  lay  in  his  narrow- 
ness— in  the  quaint  and  intense  play  of  his  own  personality  over 
everylliing  with  which  he  dealt,  a  personality  which,  in  trying  to  veil 
itself  with  a  %iew  to  effect,  originated  his  humour,  and  yet  constrained 
and  weakened  it,  in  robbing  it  of  all  ex[>ansivcncss  and  geniaUtW 
It  has  been  rather  neatly  said  : —  " 

"  If  Carlyle  is  admitted  to  have  power  as  a  '  teacher,'  then  in  the 
very  measure  of  that  power  is  he  declared  to  be  dcfidcnl  in  the 
creative  spirit.  Shelley  said  that  'the  secret  of  motals.  Ulost,' 
agoiagcnn  of  self.'     Mr.  Carlyle,  nol\vv\.\^5Vaxiiw^  V\^  i&«5- 
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dramatic  positions,  never  really  goes  oul  of  self,  though  he  ihows 
anuuing  power  of  carr>-in>(  the  atmosphere  of  his  qiuint  and  inienseljr 
narrow  individuality  into  spheres  wholly  foreign  to  it ;  and  hence 
arises  the  peculiarly  grotesque  humour  which  we  so  often  fiod  in  him. 
It  is  by  means  of  his  sharply  individual  and  sumcliraes  e^'en  morbid 
conceptions  that  he  teaches  formal  lessons ;  and  when  such  sn  one 
docs  this,  he  shows  himsclfonly  a  higher  jietlatit,  and  no  artist. 

"This  attempted  infusion  of  his  intense  iK'rsonality  beyond  the 
line  that  must  ever  divide  mere  autobiography  from  dramatic  writing 
^ihc  line,  in  short,  where  true  creation  begins— is  what  nearly  ruin* 
Mr.  Carlyle's  books  as  works  of  art,  ingenious  and  quaintly  original 
though  they  be.  Behind  all  the  wavering  images  he  conjures  up,  the 
man  himself  is  seen  to  mancemte  and  sneer  or  simper ;  and  the 
echo  of  his  sh.irp  voice,  as  it  dies  away  in  the  diswnrc,  dins  in  our 
cara,  and  confuses  the  words  of  his  characters.  His  humour  is  of 
the  compulsive  and  hard-driving  kind  which  humour  should  not  be, 
and  can  hardly  be  and  maintain  its  essential  characteristics." 

Carlyle's  humour  is,  then,  to  use  a  |>aradox,  i/ffgenial ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  appreciale  what  is  inily 
genial  in  humour.  Goethe's  sub-acid  and  cynical  by-play  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Mephisiopheles  pleases  him  better  than  ilie  more  humane 
humour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Nicol  Jarvic  or  Dandie  Dinmont ;  and 
he  is  bold  to  assert  that  Charles  Lamb  had  no  humour  at  all. 

3.  It  is  an  advantage  that  such  outbursts  should  have  been 
lished,  while  as  yet  tlic  facts  in  regard  to  others  and  to  Carlyle's 
tions  to  them  are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many,  and  that  thus  his 
assertions  can  be  in  so  far  met  and  repudiated.  AVuh  respect  to  Lamb, 
howe\*cr,  the  process  is  a  literary  rather  than  a  biographical  one  ;the 
proofs  of  Carlyle's  injustice  and  incapacity  here  depend  less  on  Cicta 
than  on  general  impressions.  If  we  show  that  Charles  Lamb  hi:r5^-lf 
had,  under  the  veil  of  true  and  genial  humour,  made  p.i:i  , 
confession  of  all  the  weaknesses  now  so  cruelly  and  sardonii 
charged  against  him,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dtsarm 
attack  or  the  reproach  of  the  severest  moralist ;  and  if,  besides,  w« 
find  that  excuses  have  been  pled  in  mitigation,  If  not  in  justtficatk 
of  certain  indulgences— it  should  surely  sufiice  to  attest  the  fact  ofi 
utter  Uck  of  genial  and  comprehensive  syrapftthy  oik  Carlyle's  port ; 
and,  in  restoring  l^mb  to  his  in  '    ■  •■. 

gentle  humorist,  demonstrate  Car  lUc 

mcnt,  and  his  grim,  block-browcd  injusii 
narures  at  the  anllt*'    *    *nV.' — 
beiicvc  we  sluUl  sv 
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As  in  the  case  of  all  true  humorists  of  (he  more  erratic  and 
sentimental  class  (and  Charles  I-nmb's  was  essentially  erratic  and 
sentimental,  notwithstanding  an  effort  to  hide  his  sentimcDts  some- 
times, and  to  seem  self-contained  and,  in  the  more  innocent  sense, 
worldly),  the  Essays  of  F.iia  are  essentially  self-revelations.  Between 
the  lines  we  can  read  the  main  points  of  a  biography.  De  Quincey,  it 
will  be  remembered,  jested  about  the  unimportance  of  the  ordinary 
facts  of  biograpliy,  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  man 
should  have  been  bom  ;  that  he  should,  if  too  lucky  not  to  have  been 
hanged,  have  still  desen-ed  hanging  ;  or  that,  having  escaped  the  halter, 
he  should  have  died  in  bed.  These  facts,  or  such  facts  as  these,  will 
not  be  specifically  communicated  in  set  plirase  by  your  erratic  and 
sentimental  humorist,  nor  are  they  of  importance  in  view  of  a 
general  cstinute.  That  Charles  Lamb  had,  as  CarlyJe  says,  an  "  in- 
superable proclivity  to  gin  "  is  of  less  importance  than  the  mental 
conditions  which  predisposed  to  it,  and  rendered  it,  as  we  may  say, 
the  almost  inevitable  accompaniment  of  his  genius,  which  a  true 
heart  would  excuse  and  shroud  in  reverent  silence,  Carlylc  has 
grimly  spoken  of  the  insanity  which  haunted  the  l^mbs  ;  it  would 
have  been  well  for  his  memory  if  he  had  spared  these  words,  since 
I^amb  himself,  in  his  half-veiled  yet  frank  "  Confessions  of  a 
Dnmkard,"  has  not  ventured  plainly  to  speak  of  iL  '  That  was  not 
because  he  would  have  willingly  hidden  any  predisposing  cause,  but 
because  the  tragedy  of  the  suggestion  would  have  broken  in  on  the 
pathetically-humorous  appeal  for  the  sake  of  which  the  essay  was 
written.  There  was  a  deep  in  the  region  of  causes  which  even  his 
playful  humour  would  not  justify  him  in  indicating. 

\  Oh  pause,  thou  sturdy  motalbt.  thou  person  of  slout  nerves  and  a  strong 
lidd,  wiiosc  littrr  is  ha^|iily  untouched,  anJ  ere  tliy  gotgc  risctli  at  the  wtmt 
which  I  have  wrtilcn.  first  leant  wliat  the  thmi^  is ;  how  raucli  of  compaBtJon, 
how  mu<:h  of  hutnnn  alluM-anL-e,  thou  cnaye&t  virCiiou.-Jy  mingle  with  ihy  (TMpjjiu- 
Ijaiiiii).  Iramplc  not  on  the  mini  of  a  man.  Exact  not,  under  so  lerriblc  a 
penalty  as  iafamy,  n  resusciutioii  from  a  KJale  of  tlealli  ftimost  us  real  as  lh.il 
fiufH  wliicli  I^axaruii  ro&e  not  but  by  mirttde. 

D^n  a  rcfonn2ttoii,  uid  custom  will  make  it  ca^y.  But  what  if  i)ie  begin- 
ning be  dreadful,  the  firil  Mcps  nut  like  climbing  a  mnuntain  bat  going  through 
fire?  What  if  tlie  Khole  K/stcrn  inii^t  undergo  a  change,  violent  as  that  which 
we  conceive  of  the  nmlaiion  of  form  in  some  insects?  What  if  a  procesi  com- 
parable to  (laying  alive  have  tu  lie  gone  through  ?  Is  the  wealcneM  that  Kinks  under 
such  ^liugglcH  tu  be  ccmfoaoiJcd  with  the  pertinacity  which  clings  to  other  vices, 
which  have  indaccd  no  constitutional  necessity,  no  engagement  of  the  whole 
■Ttclim,  boily  and  soul  ? 

I  have  known  one  in  that  slate,  when  lie  lias  liieJ  to  abstain  but  for  one 
ming— though  the  poisonous  {xition  lia<l  liir.g  ceased   lo  Ining  back  it»  tiiKt 
CDchojiIiDents,  Ihoi^h  he  ni'as  sure  ii  vould  talhci  dt^^ivVw  ^^m-ov^Iu&xiNam^ 
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It — in  Ihc  violence  of  the  stnigglr,  and  tlie  necessity  be  had  Telt  of  (telling  n\  of 
i)ie  pre&ent  sensation,  at  any  rate.— I  have  knuwii  lum  to  scrcain  out,  io  cijr 
alou4.  for  the  an^tsh  and  pain  of  the  Miife  wiiliin  liim. 

\Vh)'  should  I  hesiuie  tii  declare  Ihat  Ihe  niitn  of  whom  1  speak  b  mjultt  t 
have  no  puling  apology  to  make  Io  ni.inVind.  I  i«  tlirin  alt  in  one  way  or 
anoihci  dcviiiling  from  the  puie  rcasaii.  It  U  tu  my  owii  natunt  alooe  I  am 
accounlahlc  for  the  woe  1  have  hiotq>ht  u^fja  it, 

I  Ixlievc  that  ihore  arc  CuiuiiliUions,  (oliun  farads  and  iroD  inudeSi  m\om 
scircc  any  ci^ccsscs  can  hurl ;  whom  Itrattdy  (1  have  seen  them  drink  ll  hie 
wine),  at  all  evcnu  whoin  wine,  lalicn  in  ever  hi  ptcnliful  a  nteaMure,  can  do  pa 
worse  injury  to  than  juiit  to  muddle  Ihcir  fscuhlcn,  pcrhapt  never  very  pcUuCid. 
On  ihem  this  ditcnutsc  is  waslr<).  Thej-  would  but  laugh  at  a  weak  bfrMlier  wbc^ 
Irying  his  Urengih  with  ihem  ami  coining  ott  foiled  frora  tiie  contest,  would  (aia 
persuade  them  lliat  »ucl>agiinistii;  cucrciscx  arc  dntigerout.  ll  Is  to  a  vrry  diflercal 
description  of  jictMinj  I  nj)L*3k.  It  i<^  10  the  weak — ihc  ncivous;  to  llu^te  VtXm 
fcvl  ihe  uant  of  .^oinc  artificial  aid  to  i:iiie  Iheir  spiiili  in  aocleiy  Io  what  U  M 
more  iSan  the  ordioary  pitch  of  all  around  litem  wiihoul  it.  I'hu  la  live  lecrel  (rf 
out  drinking.  Such  must  fly  the  convivial  boaul  in  ihe  fim  iu-ttancc,  if  Ih^ 
do  not  mean  to  sell  themMlvei  lor  a  tvnn  of  life. 

The  vein  of  quaint  self-analysis  and  sclf-porlrailure  wliich  runs 
through  all  the  l-^ssays  of  Klia,  imparting  a  kind  of  whimstud  unity  ia 
spite  of  ihe  variety  and  vagary  of  moods  and  cvtMi  of  opinions,  fannt 
Uic  most  attractive  element.  And  how  unifonnly  faithful  and  com- 
prehensive arc  his  judgments  on  himself^  though  half  disguised  umJcr 
anfccled  pla}'fulness  I 

Mflalc  fritnd{hcsaj*5,  H-riliiigorElia)  WMlnuianyjetpcc''  ■'. 

TlHise  H'hiiiliil  iiol  like  him,  haUit  liitn;  and  s«ime,  who  nmx  '<  '14 

Wcame  his  liiiictcst  haters.  Tbie  truth  is,  be  gave  hiirtM-lf  too  hiilr  ouiona 
wtinl  he  uttered,  and  in  wbo«c  prc»encc  He  olHcrvcd  ncilhci  lime  iM>r  place. 
an<l  wotild  e'en  out  with  uliat  canw  upiienrnM^.  With  lite  Jievcre  icligit>nki  he 
would  jrau  for  a  free-thinker;  wtulc  the  other  fac^on  Kt  hini  dnw '■  ^ '-■" 
or  persuaded  iheinMlve^  that  he  lielicd  hi%  Mnlimenla.  KeW  ur. 
am)  I  am  not  ccriain  that  al  all  limc^  be  ijuitc  uiidentood  liiu."  ■■.  ■>•  i"> 
much  affeclcd  that  dangerous  figure— iruny.  II««owo>1  douhtful  sjieoclus,  ml 
reaped  plain  unequivocal  halre«].  lie  wotiM  inlemipl  ihe  gntvvM  rti«niw»nfl 
wiih  stjmc  light  jest  ;  and  yd,  pcrhapa,  not  «|uite  iiielevaiii  in  ears  iHal  oali 

4 


undcrslantl  it.     Vuur  long  and  miirh  talkers  haled  him.     "Vhc  ivA 

bis  mind,  joined  to  an  inveterate  impediment  of  speech,  futlkiilr   ' 

orator;  and  he  sec-med  •Iclermiued  thai  no  one  •'         ' 

he  was  present.     I  have  seen  him  i<i>mclinie^  in  1^ 

where  lie  h-u  l)ccn  a  i^trangcr,  >-il  ^iteat,  and  !«  tu^v-;lvd  Um  itd  'ffid-i'tiiluw 

K^mc  unlucky  occasion  provoking  i(,  lie  wnald  ^luiier  mt  tomr  vrrKrlm 

(nol   aliogelhcr  wiwclcw.   perhaps,    if  rightly  tatcn),   which   ha 

citaracler  fot  llie  evening,     ll  «as  hil  ot  mi^s  wiih  him  ;  I  ul  n\\ 

len  he  contrived  liy  this  device  to  send  .i>vay  a  whole  c 

conceptions  rose  kint1lii.-r  llran  Iii«  urierance,  and  hi*  ' 

lite  appearance  of  cOoit.     He  has  Ixeen  aucuHrd  of  i 

truth  Ik  wa«  bnt  stTus8,V^n£  V<t  ^tic  Viu  ^tx»  tbouij^ts  an 

catnianiaiu  foi  some  iwlMAttoXiVTi  oS  *3ttMaA«  >H'\Mdft  \"*«n 
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lol  mnny  persons  of  science,  and  (cvi  professed  U/erafi,  were  of  his  councils. 
They  were,  for  the  mosl  part,  persons  of  unccttain  fortune ;  inJ,  as  to  &uch 
people  commonly  nolKing  h  mnrc  iilinoxioiis  than  a  gentleman  of  settled  (ihougli 
modcnite)  income,  be  iiasscd  with  most  of  llicm  fur  ti  mUcr.  To  ray  Scnowlcdge 
■his  was  a  iitiitnke.  litH  iHliiiia<ipi,  to  cfitifirki  a  trulli,  were  in  the  woiM'rt  eye 
3  iag|>cd  regimcuL  tie  found  iheni  floating  on  the  surfact.'  of  society;  .tnd  the 
eolaur,  oi  snini.-lhing  eKe,  in  ihe  wee«l  pleased  liiTti-lhe  liirm  tMuck  tn  tiiiii — biit 
they  were  good  and  loving  bum  for  nil  lltAi.  tie  never  greatly  cared  for  the 
itociety  of  what  Arc  cnlletl  good  j:eoplc.  If  nny  iif  ihevr  were  vcandali^ed  (and 
oflences  were  sure  t»i  arise),  he  could  not  help  it.  When  he  has  liceii  remonstrated 
with  for  not  raakin^  more  concessions  to  the  fcelLigs  of  good  people,  he  would 
retort  by  ai^king,  What  one  point  did  these  good  people  over  concede  to  liira? 

^P  So  that  poor  Lamb  was  quite  conscious  ofliis  weakness  in  the 
way  of  offending  people  by  his  inveterate  habit  of  jesting  and  pun- 
ning. And  yet,  he  pleads  that  he  could  not  help  it.  We  easily  see 
how,  when  Carlyle  was  preaching  and  moralising  over  the  fowls,  he 

would    come   out  with,    "  P-p-perhaps   you    nre  a   p-p-ponlterer  I  " 
Something  of  the  same  vein  of  quaint  self-analysis  we  find  in  anorher 
^kssay : — 

In  «  degree  lieneoth  manho«xl,  it  is  my  infirmily  to  look  buck  u|ioii  those 
early  days.     I>o  I  advance  a  parailox  when  I  say,  that,  skipping  over  the  inter- 
^EircnlJon  of  foily  years,  a  man  may  have  leave  to  love  hhastl/,  witlioui  the  inipuia- 
^Pton  of  self-love? 

If  I  know  aught  of  myulf,  no  one  nh«iKe  miml  i«  iiitruspeciivc    and  niiiir  i< 

jainfully  so    c:in  have  a  lea.)  respect  f'T  Ids  present  idenlily  tluin  I  have  for  the 

in  Ktia.     1  know  him  lo  lie  liglil,  and   vain,    anil  huiiiiiisninc  ;  a  iMiluHon^ 

,  .  addicted  to  ...  ,  averK  fruin  o^iiiihcI.  niiiher  taking  it,  nor  olTcnng  it 

.  .  1ie«ide<,  :t  stammering  liulTiHin  ;  vrttal  ynii  will  ;  Iny  it  on  niul  spare  m>l  ; 

subsctilc  to  it  all,  and  much  nrire  than  lliou  canst  tie  willing  to  lay  at  hU  door 

4nil  for  the  chihl  Kiia— tliat  "  other  one,"  there  in  the  bickgroimd— I  mtiHl 

I'ravc  to    cheriith  the   rcmenthiAncfr   of  ihal  j'oung   tuaUei    with   as   little 

efcrence,  I  prcittsi,  to  his  stupid  changeling  of  five  ■and -forty,  as  IT  it  had  hecu  a 

lild  of  Siime  olher  houu.-,  and   nol  uf  my  jiaicrHs,     t  can  cry  over  it*  [lalieni 

imall-poxat  live,  ami  rougher  meJiciuicuts.     1  can  lay  its  poor  fevered  head  upon 

lie  Nick  pillow  at  Chiist's  and  wake  with   it  in  siiiprise  at  llie  gentle  |KiTlioii  of 

iteinal  tcrndcutcu  hanging  over   it,  Ilia)    unknown  hail  watched  its  sderp,     I 

'linow  how  ii  shrank  from  any  ihc  IcoaI  crdour  of  falschowl.     Ood  help  thee,  Elia, 

how   thou  art   chniige<l !     Thou  nit   snphislicatetl,      I  know  how  honrsl,   hnw 

^KctwrogcQUs^fiir  a  weakling)  it  was— liow  rclipi<»us,  how  imaginative,  how  hopeful  I 

^^('[om  what  have  I  not  fallen,  if  the  child   1  rcnu'inbcr  was  indecil  myself,  and 

not  some  ilisscmbling  fi^ariUan,  presenting  a  false  identity,  to  five  the  rule  to  my 

1 unpractised  slci>^,  and  TCguIate  the  lone  nf  my  mo/al  licing, 

^B      Yel  once  more  we  have  his  confession  with  respect  to  the  type  to 

^Rvhich  he  would  doubtless  have  held  Mr.  Carlyle  to  belong  : — 
^V       I  would  not  lie  dimicKlicated  all  my  days  with  a  person  of  very  superior 
ca)>acity  lo  my  own — not,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  from  any  comidcrations  of 

Eilousy  or  self  comjMiriMni,  for  the  occasional  communion  with  t.uch  mind«  twM. 
nwitufcd  the  foiluac  aod  felicity  of  my  U(c— \mlvV»t\\i\i\\  (A\s»«mwa*s!>  "- 
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coarse  with  s^iirils  nbove  yon,  instead  of  raising  you  up,  kecfM  you  dont).  Toia 
ffequeoi  doMS  of  originul  thinking  from  otbcn  icstntiii  wbiU  lesser  pottion  of  tlul 
bcully  you  may  po^xsi  of  your  own.  Vou  get  entangled  in  Another  man's  mind, 
even  as  you  lose  yourself  in  iiDother  min's  grouads.  Vou  aic  walkiog  mih  a  lill 
varlct,  who»c  stride's  mit-pace  yours  to  la&situdc.  The  can&laot  opeiation  of  ntdl 
potent  agency  vrouki  reduce  m«,  I  am  convioccd,  lo  imbecility.  Yoa  may  dcriTc 
iboughts  from  others  :  your  w»y  of  thinking,  the  mould  in  vrhich  your  rhoDghlt 
are  cast,  must  be  your  own.  Intellect  may  be  imputed,  but  not  each  mto't 
iniellectuol  frame. 

As  little  as  I  shoti'xl  wi»ti  to  be  always  thus  dragged  upward,  as  little  (or 
rather  still  less)  is  It  de»Inble  to  be  stunted  downwards  by  your  oisociatcs.  The 
trumpet  dues  not  more  »tun  you  by  its  loudness  than  a  whisjwr  teases  }ou  by  lis 
provoking  inaudibility. 

In  view  of  ihe  personal  dislike  Carl>!e  formed  for  Lamb,  it  may 
be  inleresting  to  read  Lamb's  eccentric  confession  of  incapacity  lo 
love  Scotchmen,  though  too  definiie  conclusions  as  to  actual  habit 
and  experience  should  not  be  drawn  from  a  playful,*  erratic,  and 
humorous  exercise  of  the  kind. 

I  have  been  trying  all  my  life  lo  lik«  Scotchmen,  and  am  obliged  lo  doiti 
From  the  experiment  in  despair.  They  cannot  like  mc,— ami  in  truih,  I  oevet 
knew  one  of  that  nation  whu  aCtcmjilnl  to  do  ii.  There  is  something  more  plain 
arMl  ingenuous  in  their  moale  of  prucL-cding.  Wc  know  one  nnolhcr  at  fir*!  s^ht. 
Thf^re  is  an  order  of  imperrcct  mtcllccts  (under  uhich  mine  must  be  oonteni  tn 
rank),  which  in  its  cotistitulion  is  cs-icnlially  anli-Cilcdcnian.  The  owncn  of 
the  MJTl  of  factillies  I  alltulc  to  have  mimU  nilhi-r  suggestive  than  comprchcn«vc. 
They  have  nu  pretences  to  miieh  cleamcjs  or  precision  in  Iheir  ideas,  or  in  tbett 
manner  of  cx[ucs.-iing  them.  Tlieir  inlcltectiial  wnidrotic  (to  confess  fairly}  hoJ 
fckv  whole  pieces  in  it.  They  arc  content  vrilh  fragments  and  scattered  pieces  «( 
truth.  S1ie  piewnU  no  full  front  to  them— a  feature  ur  side-face  at  the  rotisL 
lltau  and  glimpKi*,  gcnns  anci  crude  enays  at  a  system,  is  the  utmost  tbey 
pretend  to.  They  beat  up  a  little  game  pcradventure— and  leave  it  to  koottki 
heads,  more  robust  conslilutions  to  run  it  down.  Tlie  light  that  1ii;hts  Ihem  is 
not  steady  and  {K>tar,  Tmt  mttlalile  and  sliifiing  ;  waxing,  and  again  w-intng.  Tbdr 
conversation  is  accordingly.  Tlicy  will  throw  out  a  r:tndom  word  in  or  out  of 
season,  and  \x  content  ti>  let  it  jmss  for  what  it  wns  worth.  They  cinnot  speak 
always  as  if  they  were  upcii  their  oath— hut  must  be  undcrsliKxI.  s(>caklng  vt 
writing,  with  «i.iti'e  nhalcitictil.  They  seldom  wait  ta  mature  a  proposition,  btU 
e'en  bring  it  to  market  in  the  green  ear.  They  delight  m  iai|nrt  their  defectjiie 
discoveries  as  thi^-  arise,  wiihout  waiting  for  their  dwcIopaicDt.  They  are  no 
syttematiicrs,  and  wottid  but  err  iiioii:  by  attempting  it.  Their  minds,  as  I  said 
before,  arc  suggestive  merely.  The  brain  of  a  true  Calcdtinian  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken) is  coDstilalcd  uponituiic  a  different  plan.  His  Minerva  is  born  in  panoply. 
You  arc  never  admitted  to  sec  his  ideas  in  their  gru\tlh--ir,  indeed,  they  da 
grow,  and  arc  not  rather  put  together  upon  principles  of  clock-work.  Vou  never 
catch  bis  mind  in  an  undrcs-*.  lie  ncvtr  hints  or  suggi-M.s  anything,  btil  unlada 
his  stock  of  ideas  in  perfect  order  and  comjdctcness.  He  bring*  bis  total  wealth 
into  company,  and  gravely 'Unpacks  it.  His  riches  bic  atwa>-$  about  him.  I{« 
Jicvcr  stoops  to  catch  a  yJiUennj;  ^t^mevVvn^  w  'iw«  ■^\MR'nc«  to  share  it  with  joi, 
before  he  tjuitc  Vnows  'w^^cV\l1:I  \\ \» \wft  voMtVoiwA.    X-wxcas^Rkw)  Vi[^%^« 
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^^^^^  *ie  finds.     Itc  doei  not  find,  bul  brinj;.     You  nevei  witncu  his 

^^^^^b  of  a  tiling.     Hii  untJi.Tstsnditig  is  olwajrs  at  itA  meridian,     You 

^^^^r  -usi>lcion.      Surmises,    guesses    misgivings,  half-intuitions, 

^        ^^  "1  iliuminatioos,  dim  insiinctR,  cmbryo-conceptioii!!,  have 

^  abulary.     The  Iwiliglit  of  dubiety  never  falls  npoo 

^^  ^  -00  doubts.     Ii  he  an  infidel— he  has  none  either. 

,^    %    ♦  '^  1  tlic  negative  there  is  uo  border-land  with  him.     You 

^k  *•  ^^  u]>on  the  confines  of  truth,  or  wandei  in  the  maze  of  a 

^^^^k  ^  tie  always  keeps  iJic  path.     You  cannot  make  excursions 

||^^  sets  you  right.     His  lute  never  fluctuates.     His  morality  never 

.  cannot  compromiie,  or  understand  middle  actions.  Tbcre  can  be 
^ul  and  A  wrong.  Ilisconversatioo  is  as  a  book.  Ilia  offiTmations  have 
•Attctity  of  an  oath.  You  must  speak  upon  the  square  with  him.  I  le  &l»i>!t  a 
•lelaplior  like  a  suspected  person  in  on  enemy's  country,  "  A  healthy  book  !  " 
said  one  of  his  countrymen  to  me,  who  had  ventured  to  give  that  appellation  to 
"  John  Bunde."  "  Did  I  catch  rightly  what  you  said  ?  I  have  beard  of  a  man 
in  health,  and  of  a  healthy  iiale  of  body,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  epithet  con 
be  properly  applied  to  a  book."  Above  nil,  you  mast  beware  of  indirect  expres- 
sions before  a  Caledonian,  Clap  an  exiinguisher  upon  your  irony,  if  you  are 
unhappily  btctt  with  a  vein  of  it.     Remember  you  arc  upon  your  oath. 

Lamb's  humour  is,  perhaps,  not  rich,  but  it  is  true  and  i^re.  The 

Dissertation  upon  KoasC  Pig,"  whiidi  must  be  more  famiUar  to 

"most  readers  than  some  of  his  finer  and  more  reserved  examples,  is 

surely  pcnncatcd  by  a  vein  of  most  delicious  by-play— full  of  fanciful 

<ny  and  humorous  suggestion. 

Then,  for  a  more  refined  and  aerial  spirit— something  that  lightly 
carries  the  ideas  into  an  atmosphere  of  inieexliilarationand  hopeful- 
ness— "Grace  before  Meat"  sliould  be  read;  and  after  tliat  jwrhaps 
*'  Barbara  S — ^,"  which  Is  not  only  delicate  in  every  touch,  but  per- 
vaded by  the  purest  i>alhos.  If  Lamb  does  not  in  these  three  essays 
show  that  he  is  a  humorist,  and,  moreover,  that  he  can  iravcrse  varied 
hcrcs  of  interest  on  which  to  found  his  humorous  sallies,  we  know 
t  where  to  find  such  qualities  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature.  It  is  unjust  to  judge  him  as  the  mere  punster  and 
conversationalist.  The  possession  of  humour  does  not  of  itself 
imply  goodness.  But  Charles  Lamb,  in  spite  of  his  dram- drinking, 
was  a  good  man,  and  his  humour  draws  colour  from  his  character. 
It  is  always  pure,  elevating,  and  fitted  to  touch  to  fine  issues,  to 
soften  the  heart  and  exjwnd  the  s)-mpathies. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  magnificent  and  egotistic  celebrations  of  his  father 
d  mother,  which  proclaim,  no  less  than  the  psans  sung  over  the 
perfections  of  his  wife,  the  over-intense  and  therefore  Umiting  and 
discolouring  nature  of  his  genius,  may  well  be  contrasted  with  the 
naive  and  indirect  and  surely  very  humorous  style  in  which  Lamb 
unpretendingly,  but  not  the  less  etfecvweV^,  «,\t\)X>\^s  '^VNCvjwft  '^K 
1  PI.  fCL.    >o,  i5o6.  z  % 
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hh  father  and  mother— their  noble  hospitality  and  genllcnes*, 
characteristics  in  wliich  they  do  not  seem  to  ha\*c  beeii  surpaascd  by 
Carlyle's  parents,  so  tijotiilicaUy  belauded.  Kcad  this  passage  from 
the  dose  of  the  Essay  on  "  Foot  Relations,"  which,  in  its  svggestins 
ness  and  half-veiled  pathos,  exhibits  the  very  elements  so  Lacking  in 
Carlyle's  portraitures,  thus  nialang  it  form,  in  cs&enlial  icspects,  i 
good  alterative  to  that  other— re&loring  iaith  in  human  naluic,  with 
all  it&  elevating  accuinj)aniineots,  and  insinuating  softly  the  fine 
elements  of  influence. 

This  theme  of  poor  reUiioiubip  i»  rcpt«te  with  k>  moch  natter  for  upc  u 
well  sat  comic  associailoDS,  that  it  i^  difScuIt  to  keep  the  socouM  dUlinct  wiihooc 
Ucnding.  The  catUcst  iaipres&ioiu  which  I  received  oa  tbu  tnalter  vc  ceruiinlf 
nul  miai'letl  with  anj'thing  )minful,  or  very  humiliating,  ia  the  recilliag.  Al 
my  father's  tabic  (nu  very  s)ilcmUd  udc)  was  to  l;e  fuum),  every  ^iAturtlijr,  tbc 
myueriotLa  figure  of  an  a^cd  gcntlcituo.  clothed  to  neat  black.  u(  a  iml  yd 
comely  Bfipciiiaacc.  Hb  ilcporlnicnl  was  of  the  cacnce  o(  parity;  bU  »w<U 
few  or  tiune  ;  and  I  nas  not  tv*  make  a  nouw  in  hn  presence.     I  hi '  "^> 

tion  to  have  done  so— fot  toy  l'uc  was  to  ttdmirc  in  Mlence.     A  p-**  ••* 

chaif  vi&h  iipfiopt iated  to  htn),  which  w-u.  in  iin  caM  (o  bl  vioUteii.  A  pcctiliot 
Bott  of  sweet  pudding,  which  ap{.<aKd  on  no  other  oociidon,  dtetlnguiabed  ibe 
t\Kj\  of  hif  coming.  I  n^ad  lo  think  liim  a  (irodigiooKly  rich  num.  All  1  oeuU 
isake  out  of  htui  wat  that  he  uid  my  fadicr  had  b««a  »clioolfd]ow»,  ■  world  •(«. 
al  Llttculn,  and  lh4l  lie  Cnmc  fruni  Ibc  Mint.  Tbe  Mint  I  knew  lo  Ik  a  place 
wbcjc  all  the  money  wu  coined — and  I  thought  he  was  the  owner  of  i>!1  thai 
money.  Awful  idea^  of  the  Town  twined  than^Ives  abtnit  lib  |>mence.  lie 
ri««n>ed  aho%'e  human  inhrtnitie*  and  pa&.uons,  A  MM  of  melaocfaoly  |;nx)dciir 
involed  him.  From  %omc  inexplicable  doom  I  fancied  hun  ol4igcd  logoaUnt 
in  an  eternal  suit  of  mourning;  a  capti*c— a  stalely  being  let  out  cf  •^■-  t  -"  t«i 
Saliudap.     Oflcn  have  I  wondered  at  the  temerity  of  my  fatiicr  i> '  •/ 

an  hnbitunl  ccncrnl  rrspcct  which  wc  all  in  cominnn  miinifn>fcd  ivsinTt.  .-nio, 
would  ^"cnturc  now  and  then  (u  Mxnd  up  aKainst  liim  in  some  a/cument  tiiochinc 
their  yuiitliftil  days.  The  iKuiKAuftlie  anncnt  city  of  Linculn  nte divided  (at moiit 
of  my  readcnt  luiow)  between  the  dwcllcn  on  the  Itiil  arul  in  the  volky.  Tlia 
marked  distinction  formed  an  obvious  divi&iun  Iwlwcen  the  bojr>  vV' 
(bowevcr  Itought  togei>H.T  in  a  cnntmnn  .'^hiH^I)  ^nd  the  Ikiv.  ^^ 
residence  wat  on  ihe  plain  :  a  auificieiii  caitic  i.>f  hMiility  In  ilic 
young  GrotiiUrcs.  My  father  had  becii  o  leading  mnanfiinecr,  .•- 
tnaintnin  thr  generM  itupcnority  in  itkUI  and  hardihood  of  the  ..' 
own  fwikiiij  over  the  AV/iW  Boys  (yo  were  they  called),  t>f  ti 
contrmpnrary  had  bees  a  chicHain.  Many  and  hot  were  t1. 
topic -(he  i-nly  »mc  upmi  which  the  old  gentlcouii  was  ev.i 
bad  blood  bied  ;  even  sometimea  almmt  Id  the  rccomiM' 
of  actml  hoUilitic^.  But  my  father,  ^vho 
generally  contrived  lo  turn  tbe  convt 
of  the  old  Minster;  tn  Ihe  general  pre;..,  . 
in  the  ialasd,  tbe  dweller  on  the  hiil  and  ibr 
level,  ar>d  Uy  denn  their  Icii  imp^r'  ■'"  ' 
ijcntletnan  really  rulBed,  and  1  rcmciT 
••  Perhaps  he  wiU  tir--  ---r- 
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another  {'Ule  of  the  viand,  which  I  liavc  already  mcnlioncd  as,  the  todbiicnublci 
concomilant  of  his  visits,  lie  had  refused  with  a  rcnisl^ncc  amouoting  to  tigour,' 
wben  ID}'  anni,  an  old  Lincoln ian,  but  who  had  ^tjiiiclliiiig  tif  thi^i  in  comitioa 
unlh  ihy  couiiin  Bridget,  thai  ithc  vronid  someiimes  press  civility  onl  of  sea-son, 
uttered  Ihe  fulhiwinj;  iiienior.tble  applicntion: — "Do  lake  another  slice,  Mr, 
Billet,  for  yoU  do  not  get  i>uJditig  every  day."  The  old  gcntlcnian  saij  nothing 
at  the  lime,  but  he  Iivjk  i.icaisiun  iri  the  couim:  of  ihe  evening,  when  some  aigumcnl 
Indiiilervencd  bclwcen  them,  to  utter  with  an  emphasis  which  chilled  the  com(Kiny,, 
and  which  chills  ine  no^  as  I  write  il,  "Woman,  you  arc  supcrannuaLcd  '.  **  John 
Billet  dWI  not  survive  long,  afler  ilic  digesting  of  this  affront,  but  he  siirvivcl  long 
enough  to  liiutc  mc  Ihit  peace  was  actually  restored  ;  and,  if  I  remember  aright, 
another  pit<tding  was  discreetly  sut»titutcd  in  (he  place  of  that  which  haci  occasion«d 
the  offence.  He  died  at  the  Mint  (.\nno  i/Si}  where  he  had  long  held,  what  he 
accoonletl,  3  comfottable  independence;  and  with  five  jiounds,  fourteen  shillings, 
and  a  ]>enny.  which  were  found  in  his  escritoir  after  hix  decease,  left  the  worM, 
blessing  (jo<I  that  he  hail  en<.»igh  to  bury  him,  anil  that  he  had  never  been  obliged 
l«  any  nuin  for  a  sixpence.     This  was— a  Toor  Relation. 

Of  the  self-denial  and  nobility  of  Charles  Lamb's  life,  one  of  his 
biographers  gives  the  following  report:— 

There  was  an  huediuiy  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  Lamb  family.  Charles 
himself,  it  ha»  twera  &aid,  had  for  a  short  time  suffered  from  it,  and  had  spent  six 
weeks  in  an  asylum  at  Hoxlon.  The  malady  next  Mixed  bis  sifter,  with  fatal 
violence.  Mary  L.-iinb,  Iwrre  down  with  a.  conuaot  and  banssing  stru^Ie  with 
poi-erfy  (for  they  wtie  very  poor),  bad  been  for  &omc  time  in  bad  health,  which 
at  lut  resulted  m  madnoi.  On  September  it,  in  a  fit  of  sudden  freniy,  the 
seized  a  IcniCe  from  the  dinner-table,  and  stabbed  her  bedridden  mother  to  the 
heat  I. 

At  the  coronet's  inquest,  which  was  held  next  day,  the  jury  rt^turned  a  verdict 
of  lunacy,  nnd  Mary  Lamb  was  rtrraoved  (o  an  asyUitn,  wherr  she  gradually  rc- 
ciivvrcd  her  reason,  Charles  oC  first  bore  this  sudden  and  awful  Iilow  with  an 
tmnatural  calmnesi,  which  perhaps  preserved  him  from  mndnc^s.  The  rcspon.si- 
IHIily  whith  w;is  thmwn  upmi  him,  however,  soon  calliil  fiirlli  the  I.Ucnt  sircngllt 
of  his  character.  He  fell,  to  u»:  his  own  words,  that  he  "b.id  ^omctbing  vbc  ta 
do  than  regret,"  He  snw  dial  if  his  father  was,  t<i  have  those  coniforls  wliich  his 
age  and  inllrmlticA  rendered  indispcns.tblc,  and  if  his  sisicrwasever  lo  lie  rrstmcd 
to  the  soothing  occupationi  and  crideaimcnlj  of  liorac,  instead  of  being  per- 
manently con»igned  to  a  madhouse,  il  must  be  through  his  own  exertions.  His 
brother  John,  Ihough  holding  a  lucrative  place  in  the  Syulh  Sea  House,  with  a 
selfishness  which.  nulwilhMatirllng  Charles's  alTeclionale  rxcuscs,  it  Is  impfl«sib1e 
to  fofgive,  never  even  hinted  a  desire  to  share  the  heavy  burden  which  w.is  thuj 
cnt  npon  bim.  Charles  Lamb  felt  that  he  could  nut  cumcmplaie  any  connection 
irliich  would  intetfere  with  the  performance  of  these  sacred  duties ;  and,  in  ac- 
cordanct  wUh  this  conviction,  his  love  for  the  unknown  "  fair-haired  maid  "  was 
deliberately  and  resolutely  sacrificed. 

During  the  few  months  that  his  father  sun-Ivcd  Mn.  Lamb's  death,  Charleis 
gave  up  almost  the  whole  of  his  precious  leii>ute  to  him,  and  complied  cheerfully 
with  all  hii  childUh  caprices.  A  letter  lt>  Coleridge,  dated  t)ecetnbcr  a, 
1796,  gives  a  glimpK  of  the  Irial;  he  hod  to  undergo  to  humour  and  amuic  bis 
father  :— 

"I  amgot  home,"  he  wiitei,  "aad,aLncr  repeated  games  of  cribbsge,  have 
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Eot  my  laihet's  Icarc  lo  wrile  awhile— witli  liUTicuIiy  gol  it ;  for  when  t  ccpotto- 
Utcd  Rbout  pla^'iDg  any  more,  he  Tery  aptly  replied:  *  Kyou  woo'l  pUy  wiUi  me, 
you  might  u  wcll  not  come  home  at  all. '  The  argument  was  uauuwcrable,  loA  [ 
set  lo  afrcih." 

Charles  Lamb's  first  CRie  on  hts  Tather's  desth.  early  in  1796,  vu  to 
fai»  sister  from  conruicnicnt.    This  wu  opposed  by  his  brother  John  atid  w 
other  members  of  the  lamily,  who  thuughl  llul,  as  there  cauM  be  no  ftauiam 
gi^tn  that  her  madness  wotUd  not  rctam,  she  ought  to  be  pUccd  under 
testraiiu.     But  ChArleit  h-u  rcvjlute,  nod  on  hU  cnlcting  mlo  a  solemn 
mciil  Uiat  be  would  lake  care  of  her  and  support  her  through  life,  he  wu  pcrmitieil 
to  remove  her  to  his  home.     Frum  thai  lime  they  were  hardly  scparalcd  for  1 
il:ty,  except  when  the  return  of  Mary  Lamb'&  illni*^  rendered   it  H'  a 

»hc  should  be  placed  under  temporary  rcstnmt.  His  income  at  ll 
only  •  lillle  more  than  a  hundred  a  year  ;  tnit  he  always  hod  a  rocrve  iuivi  wit 
cient  for  these  emergencies.  He  watched  over  his  tUier'i.  health  with 
caje,  and  through  life  bore  the  heart-breaking  anxieiy  occai<ioned  by  hi<  tutcr 
precarious  state  and  fr«]uent  relaptes— and  ^t-hich,  to  a  tnan  of  his  eaqtiiut* 
seasibtlily,  muti  have  been  mi  much  more  terrible  in  the  pre«ence  of  any  actual 
misfoitune— if  not  wilhout  a  murmur,  yet  with  a  loving  effort  to  spare  bet  the 
kiiQirledge  of  the  anguish  he  Momelime»  endured.  Perhaps  thiK  life-lung  derolloa 
was  more  truly  heroic  even  than  the  sacrifice  of  hit  love.  Many  a  man  cajui 
of  the  one  act  ofself-alinegatimi  might  yel  have  ra{»ed  thU  loviac 
"  To  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quid  need." 

Mary  Lamb  vnn  always  conscious  of  the  ap|troacb  of  her  tllneuea.  aitd  wi 
mittcd  voluntarily  to  medical  ttcalinent.     Charlei  Lloyd  once  met  the 
and  sislcr  >n  the  fieliU  near  lloxton,  both  wcci>ing  Uttctly,  walking  band  in  baad 
towards  the  uylum. 

And  Thomas  (3c  Quinccy,  in  one  of  his  less  known  writings,  thus 
becomes  ctilhusiaslic  over  Lamb's  gcnctosily  anJ  gctodncis— a  i 
he  was  less  and  less  prone  lo  be,  od  the  printed  page,  as  lie  advan 
in  life: — 

The  Lambs  had  heard  of  my  behtg  In  solIUuy  lodgings,  and  lo&iitt^d  u»  my 
earning  to  dine  with  tliem,  which  more  llun  onee  I  did  in  lite  winter  of  182I- 
1S12.  The  mere  reception  by  the  Lambs  was  so  full  of  goodnen  and  hospiuble 
feeling,  that  it  kindled  animation  in  the  most  checrlcsa  or  toqiid  of  inTilids.  I 
cannot  imagine  tJwl  any  fNeawr^f'i/iit  ocL-urtcd  during  the  vi*i(.  Thciv  were 
strangers  ;  Charles  Lamb,  his  sister,  and  myself  ma-le  up  the  party.  E«en  iW 
was  done  in  kindness.     They  knew   tliat   I  ' 

effort  such  a»  must  be  irudc  in  the  Mciety 

by  their  own  ftreude,  where  I  cotiM  ^ay  as  titUc  tit  u  ittui.ti  m.  \\r 

dined  about  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  one  of  the  ho^pitrilltir-^  .  .•  the 

Lamb;,  that  any  girae  which  the;-  might  receive  frnm  ru  ;:  the  ooatte 

of  tt^  Week,  waa  leacivcd  f><r  tliv  day  of  a  fiiend's  dining  <' 

The  very  baab  of  Lamb's  <.bar>)Clcr  wa.»  laid  in  b<.)tT<>r  "I  ^  •■  '       •: 

found  tiinuclf  by  accident  using  a  ratlurr  tine  word,  rKilwithataii  ' 
I<  the  mcr*t  forcible  in  that  place  (the  word  artvj/,  iup|>oic,  Ui 
for  the  word  M//AI,  he  would,  if  it   were  «Uoi»ed  lo  Uaan).  mil 
own  grandiloqueiwc  at  the  moment  :  and  in  after  nomtnts  b*  " 
lidjattt  liut  cUif  o[  wot<lv  W  "ix^KU  k^lvx^  to  ut  cutoiic  of  ^ .,_.,.... ^.     f  irf 
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Word  arriiit,  for  instance,  usr«I  io  the  sense  of  filfosiitg  or  winning  tht  a/>firv6tj/it/H 
— ^jast  OS  Charles  Pox,  another  patron  of  simplicity,  or  at  least  humilily  of  style, 
was  accustomed  to  use  Ihe  word  inlipend,  u  a  Htanilimg  wnj' of  sarcaslically  recall* 
ing  to  the  reader's  mind  the  Laiinisme  writers  of  English.  Hence— that  is,  f'oni 
this  iiilente  itincerily  anil  truth  of  chamctcr  — I^amb  wotiK)  allow  hinisclf  Io  say 
things  that  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  compsny.  shocked  sometiines  In  the 
Kosc  of  slartling  or  electrifying,  as  by  something  that  wiu  odd  ;  but  abo  sonie- 
limes  shocked  with  the  sense  of  what  vms  revolting,   as  hy  a  swift  laying  bare 

ofnalcc*],  Uiiveriiig  human  nature In  miscellaneoui  gatherings  Lamb  said 

little  unless  an  ojtening  ariru;  fur  a  pun.  And  how  ciTvclual  that  lort  of  small  shot 
was  from  kim,  1  oeed  not  say  to  anybody  who  rvmembcrs  his  infirmity  of  stam* 
Rierir^  and  his  dexteroos  mansgcmcnt  of  it  for  pdfposes  of  light  and  shade.  H<: 
was  often  able  Io  train  the  toll  of  stammcrq  into  settling  upon  the  words  imme- 
diately preceding  the  cBcctive  one,  l)y  which  mean*  the  keynote  of  [lie  jeil  or 
sarcasm,  iKnefiltng  l>y  the  sudden  lilicralir^i  nf  his  embargoed  voice,  was 
delivered  with  the  force  of  a  pi:itol-sho<.  I'hat  stammer  was  wotih  an  annuity  to 
hioi  as  an  ally  of  his  wit.     Firing  under  cover  of  that  advantage,  he  did  triple 

I  execution  ;  for.  in  the  first  place,  Uie  di&lrcfAing  sympathy  of  the  hearers  with  kit 
tjintess  of  utlenuice  won  for  him  unavoidably  the  silence  of  deep  aticnliun ;  and 
Ibcn,  whibt  he  had  us  all  hoaxed  into  attitude  of  mule  suspense  hy  an  appearance 
Drdistre^  lh.-it  he  perhajM  did  not  really  feci,  down  came  a  plunging  shot  into 
the  very  thick  of  us,  with  ten  times  the  cITect  it  would  else  have  had. 
I  knew  Idmb  (he  exclaims  in  contimtatioii),  and  1  know  ceitain  cases  In 
which  he  was  concerned— cases  which  it  is  difficult  to  publish  with  any  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  perwin«  now  living,  Iml  whii^h  (if  puWished  in  all  their  circutn* 
siftoces)  would  show  him  to  be  the  veiy  noblest  of  human  beings.  lie  was  a  man 
in  a  sense  more  emin«?nt  than  would  Ijc  conceivable  by  majiy  people,  frinctty — 
nothing  short  of  that— in  his  beneficence.  Many  liberal  people  1  have  known  in 
this  world— many  who  were  charilaWe  in  llic  widest  ■fccnsc— many  munificent 
people  ;  but  never  anjune  u[»on  whom  for  bounty,  for  indulgence  and  forgivencis, 
for  charitable  construction  of  doubtful  or  mixed  actions,  and  for  rcgtil  munificence, 
you  might  have  thruwn  yonrwlf  with  so  absolute  a  reliance  as  upon  this  conipara* 
lively  poor  Charles  Land), 

If  sometimes  Tomb's  humour  tends  to  render  liim  even  in  appear- 
ances unjust,  he  likes  to  make  amends  tenderly.  Though  in  his 
essay  on  "  Imperfect  Sympathies,"  for  example,  he  confesses  to  some 
dislike  to  certain  trails  in  the  Quakers,  how  aptly  and  beautifully 
elsewhere  he  can  render  atonement:  — 

The  very  garments  of  a  Quaker  seem  incapable  of  receiving  a  soil ;  and  clean- 
titiess  in  them  to  be  somelhing  more  than  the  absence  of  Us  contrary.  Every 
QimkcTcss  is  a  lily  ;  and  when  they  come  up  in  bands  to  (heir  \Vhtlstm  conferences, 
whitening  the  easterly  sltrccts  of  the  metropolis,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  show  like  troops  of  the  Shining  Ones. 


Again,  see  how  lightly  he  can  touch  the  sclf-pitYin^  side.  oC 
human  nature.  He  is  dealing  wixVt  \!hc  "  CotwA'CSi'i^tTA.V  \i^».  '* 
ConvaJcscent  of  a  particular  type  *,  ani  Vvv%  XowlOwl^  «wxx«:& 
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other  with  a  perfect  sense  of  fairness,  nolwithstandlag  liis  fine  vein 
of  humour,  which  would  tempt  to  exaggeration  and  injustice  :— 

1  le  has  put  on  ihc  strong  anntmr  of  sicWness,  he  is  wrapptd  in  the  cjiloiu  hide 
of  sufTcrinB  ;  he  keeps  his  sympathy,  like  some  cnriooB  vinlsBc,  onder  liutf  jr  loci 
and  key,  foi  his  own  u«e  only. 

He  lies  V''7^'^E  himself,  bunUig  am!  mnoning  In  hWuvdr;  He  yaawnetli  oirti 
hinuelf;  hU  bowek  are  even  melted  within  him,  (u  thInU  i*h;U  he  iiitfen;  (■  ii 
nat  ashamed  to  weep  over  hitnseir. 

lie  is  for  ever  pluuin^  tinw  In  iln  some  ROod  to  himself;  Undjrinc  link 
strataf^ctns  and  Artificial  allevUtionit. 

lie  makes  llic  mo»i  ofliimsetf ;  dividing  liimscir,  by  ail  anonmble  ficilan.  Into 
as  manydijtincl  indivldu^  a.<  he  hath  «ok  and  xcrrowinc  memhen.  SomclEmo 
he  meditate!— aa  of  a  thing  apaii  from  him— upon  Ills  |>oot  ochitnj  hewl,  «bJ  ih«i 
dull  pain  whidt,  doring  or  walring,  lay  in  it  all  Ihc  pa^M  night  like  a  log,  or 
p«l|)able  substance  of  pain,  not  to  lie  rem(n*ed  wilhout  "itrinc  the  very  ^Vall.  «« 
U  seemed,  to  lake  It  thence.     Or  he  pilla  hi*tnirip,  claiimiy.  ntl'-n  •t\. 

If e  compassionate^  himsdrntl  nvcr,  and  hi^  lied  is  a  very  dl'dplin'  ■•f. 

and  tender  henrt. 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  man  who,  though  cerl-ilniy  iiui  v  . 
his  faults,  remained  noble  in  his  mind  and  in  his  private  life,  ; .: 
tlirough  deep  sufferings  uncomplainingly,  and  excrrising  many  »df- 
denials,  who  remained  genial^  and  who  ever  delightcti  to  reKct-c  the 
pains  and  the  trials  of  others— and  >'et,  of  whom  Mr  Corlylc  ran 
write  as  follows  ;— 

Chailes  Lamb  and  his  !.l<iter  came  daily  once  or  oTfener ;  a  very  Mfiy  pair  (rf 
pbcfkimrna,  In«upfntt>le  proclivity  to  gin  in  poor  nid  Lamh.  -  HH  talk  coBr 
tcmptil>Iy  <<man,  indicating  wundtnus  ignorance  and  fthAllawnena,  even  whea  it 
wai  serioDs  ^ntl  good-maonered,  which  it  seldom  was.  ntually  ill-mnnnered  (lo  % 
degree),  screwed  inio  frosty  nrlificiaUlieB.  gluulty  make -believe  oT  wit,  In  fid 
wore  like  "diluted  insanity"  (as  I  defined  it)  than  anything  of  real  iivrMJly, 
humnui',  fi>  geniality,     A  most  dcndcr  fibre  ofaclnal  worth  in    '  Iw, 

abundantly  ircogniiahle  to  me  as  to  alhers,  in  Vvs  beitiM-  tim  vk 

he  was  cockney  to  the  marrow ;  and  cockncydom,  shooting  "  r  y. 

unpaiallcled  in  nature,"  all  hi^  days  had  quile  tiewtldcictl  Jii 

cbunicd  near!)- all  the  sense  out  of  the   |>oat  man.     lie  WV  un- 

kind, tiny  bUck  brrechcj  biiHoned  lo  the  knee-cap,  arnl  no  I  ^r^ 

spindledegs  alio  In  black,  face  and  head  I^nciUi,  black,  '  c« 

type  rather  ;  in  the  eyes  n  kind  of  smoky  brightness  trt  r  V* 

with  a  stutter  J  in  walking  tottered  .iiid   shiifllrd  ;  iinliinn  n|  tm  iy 

and  spirilital  (Nomething  of  real  insanity  I  )iavr  imdcrslocwl),  and  -^^  >'i(i 

loo,  of  human,  ingenuous,  j: athetlc,  much  enduring.  Poor  LJmb !  hr  vai 
ibRoilely  (utonidied  at  my  wife,  and  her  quiet  cncoonler  of  hw  lr»i  ^-hitih 
London  frit  tiy  a  cheerful  native  dillo.     Adieu,  poor  C^mb  I 

Only  think  of  Corlylc's  notion  of  hoipiDlUty  -i,  awI 

of  the  reverence  aiwl  tci\e«vce  '«Vvvt\\>Jr*  ^BpAong  f  liuch 

attentions  a&  these  shou\4  \ro^Vj\    CXtaAev  \flm&i  v  a 

went,  Carlylc  h\nv*cU  saiv*."^'^^***'*  '*'^*'^''  ^'  *  ^  ^ 
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certain  period.  Clearly,  then,  they  went  believing  that  they  derived 
some  kind  of  cheering  aid  on  their  thorn-strewn  way ;  believing 
also,  doubtless,  that  they  gave  some  pleasure,  and  depending  upon 
the  confidence  which  such  mutual  intercourse  and  mutual  enjoyment 
demand.  Brave,  old,  broken-down  creatures,  affecting  a  cheerful- 
ness and  humour  (on  Charles's  part  still  adequate  to  a  pun,  alas  !) 
wherever  they  could,  to  ward  off  thoughts  of  the  insanity  that  dogged 
them  throughout  their  hves,  like  some  worse  Brocken-spectre  that 
could  not  be  left  behind  !  They  fancied  Carlyle  was  their  friend  and 
helper,  and  went  oftener  than  they  were  ^vanted,  apparently.  But 
Carlyle  does  not  speak  his  honest  feelings — ah,  no  !  He  lets  them 
come  and  go,  and  sardonically  laughs  at  them,  jests  about  '*  imbe- 
cility "  and  "  ihsanily,"  and  vents  his  spleen  and  contempt  on  paper,  to 
be  posthumously  given  to  the  world  !  We  shall  only  say  again,  let  any 
one  who  wants  a  true  alterative  or  relief  from  Carlyle's  grim  and  black- 
browed  chuckle  of  almost  brutal  self-satisfaction  in  such  self- revelation, 
take  d6wn  EHa's  essays,  and  read  that  on  "  Poor  Relations  "  carefully 
to  the  end  ;  and  then  thank  Heaven  for  the  beautiful,  bountiful  gift 
of  true  humorous  geniality,  and,  what  is  yet  higher  and  better,  faith  in 
human  nature,  which  is,  pace  Carlyle,  happily  preserved  to  us  in 
literature  that  he  would  dub  cockney  and  treat  with  a  malignant 
scowl ;  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  a  cockney  to  have  a  heart,  or 
that  it  were  always  possible  even  for  a  great  Scotchman  to  have  a 
big  one. 

ALEX.    H.    jAPP. 
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and  Cumbwland — resemble  those  of  the  South  of  England,  and  differ 
from  the  Midland  counties,  in  that  they  are  divisions  which  arose, 
so  10  speak,  spontaneously,  and  not  as  the  result  of  any  intentional 
parcelling- out  of  a  previously  existing  whole. 

Having  thus  marked  out  the  ground,  we  now  proceed  to  the 
sxplanation  of  Uie  names  of  the  several  counties,  beginning  with  those 
of  the  Southern  group. 

Tlierc  are  two  of  these  counties,  Kent  and  Devon,  which  bear 
Celtic  names  without  any  Saxon  affix.  The  fact  has  in  each  case  a 
special  historical  significance. 

Wc  read  in  the  Roman  writers  of  a  Celtic  kingdoni  of  Cantium, 

considerably  greater  in  extent  than  the  present  county  of  Kent.     We 

also  find  the  name  of  "  The  Cintian  promontory  "  applied  either  to 

the  North  Forebnd,  as  is  usually  supposed,   or  more  probably  to 

South   Foreland.    The  retention  of  the  British  name  by  the 

Teutonic  conquerors  is  a  fact  which  accords  well  with  the  historical 

legend  which  represents  the  conquest  of  Kent  as  effecicd  by  a  band 

of  mercenaries  wlio  turned  their  arms  against  the  people  whom  they 

Jiad  come  over  the  sea  to  defend.     The  etymology  of  Celtic  place- 

imes  in  England  is  generally  open  to  some  doubt,  owing  to  our 

Ignorance  of  the  precise  characteristics  of  the  various  local  dialects 

of  the  ancient  British  speech.     It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that 

Nennius  and  the  Welsh  TvTitcrs  give  the  name  oi  Kent  under  the 

form  Ceiiit,  or  in  modem  ortliography,  Caint.    The  word  caint  in 

modem  Welsh  would  mean  "  Champaign  country  ;  "  and,  subject  to 

^^ttie  reserve  just  mentioned,  we  may  reasonably  assume  this  to  be  the 

^Kneaning  of  the   n.?nie.     It  is  true  that,   if  this  interpretation  be 

^^orrcct,  the  name  of  Kent  is  properly  descriptive  of  a  portion  only 

of  the  territory  to  which  it  was  applied ;  but  this  is  a  phenomenon 

so  frequently  occurring  in  local  nomenclature,  that  it  affords  no  reason 

for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  etymology. 

kThe  earliest  appearance  of  the  name  of  Devon  is  under  the 
iitinised  form,  IXunnonii,  or  Damnonii,  the  designation  by  which 
e  Roman  writers  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Celtic  languages,  the 
R letter  m  in  the  middle  of  a  word  became  softened  into  v  (in  modern 
Welsh  written  as/),  so  that  the  name  which  the  Romans  WTOte  as 
Damnonii,  appears  in  the  Welsh  writers  as  Dyfneint,  and  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle  as  Defn-sa:te  and  Defcna-sc£r.  The  word  Dyfneint 
^Bippcars  to  mean  deep  valleys.  The  geographer  Ptolemy  makes  men- 
tion of  Damnonii  in  Scotland,  who  h:\ve  often  bean  wi^.'^waui.  \n 
have  been  an  ofl'shoot  from,  or  a\  UaU  tvX^TvvtaW'j  "^x^  Vi.'&vw 
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namesakes  in  the  south.  As,  bonever,  their  territory  included  the 
famous  glens  of  Carapsie  and  KHsylh,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
tliest:  northern  Damnonii  also  received  their  name  from  the  character 
of  ihc  country  which  they  inhabiled.  The  Irish  aniuls  speak  of  a 
Celtic  tribe  whom  they  call  Fir  Domlmann,  a  name  which  is  identical 
with  Dumnonii,  and  is  iraditionally  explained  as  meaning  "  the  men 
of  the  deep  pits." 

The  Celtic  principality  of  Devon  retained  its  indeperKlencc  long 
after  the  establishment  of  the  neighbotiring  kingdom  of  Wcsacx. 
The  Saxons  had  thus  lime  to  become  farailLir  with  the  BritisJi  rume, 
which  they  naturally  preserved  after  Ihe  country  Ii:ii1  been  stibje>.m1 
to  iheir  own  nile. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Damnonian  territory  had  a  name  ul 
lis  own,  which  appears  In  Welsh  as  Ccmyw.  it  is  usual  to  suppose 
this  name  to  be  connected  with  the  British  word  Av/r,  a  hocDt  19 
allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  Cornish  peninsula.  This  cxplana* 
lion  is  so  happily  descriptive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  abandon  it.  It 
seems  more  probable,  however,  that  Cemyw  is  tlie  Cornish  temtw 
(as  in  the  local  name  Porthkemow),  the  plural  of  iarn,  a  rocky  hllL 
A  glance  at  the  long  list  of  "  earns  "  in  the  index  to  a  Corrush  guide- 
book will  show  that  this  et>inolog>-  is  not  less  correctly  descriptifv 
than  the  common  one.  The  Saxon  name  Com-wtnias^  whcrwie  oar 
Cornwall,  means  the  "Welshmen"  (i.e.  foreigners,  harbapi)  of 
Cernyw,  just  us  llic  Romans  were  called  RAm-tcaias. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  wc  find  the  word  Cemyw  in  tlie 
appellation  of  Kcmcwotes,  which  is  l)ome  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Cornouailtes,  in  the  south  c»f  Drittany.  The  ciir/rx  are  a 
feature  as  prominent  in  the  to|K>graphy  of  this  district  as  in  our 
Cornwall.  With  Kernewoies  we  may  perhaps  compare  the  Camotcs 
of  Central  Caul.  'I'he  coincidence  in  form  lictwecn  the  names  of 
Cornwall  and  Comoiiailles  is  puzzling.  It  is  absurd  to  Mippose,  si 
is  sometimes  done,  that  the  Comtsh  exiles  carried  with  them  la 
nrittany  the  Sn\t>it  name  of  their  country;  and  the  r.i  '  '  ex- 
planation of  Coniouailles  as  "Cornu  Galliac'"  is  ciuall;  I>le. 
Not  to  tneniion  utlier  objections,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
Comouutlles  is  not  the  i)onion  of  Untlany  to  which  such  a  ilesigni- 
lion  would  be  naturally  applied.  Perhaps  the  mo5t  rcuonaUe 
supposition  would  be  that  the  l-'rench  name  was  b-  >oi 
Ertglond  at  an  early  date.  Such  a  transference  migtu  .....>  .uvc 
heeXi  suggested  by  d\c  xeco^tised  identity  in  language  and  name  of 
Ihc  inhabilanla  ol  V\\e  Vv-o  Aa^vucvu. 

'Ilicre  arc  ihrec  oiVen  rf  \\\e  ^wwsJhsm  cRMWac*.  iCtM-V  ■»».>« 
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the  names  of  ancient  kingdom?.  These  are  Sussex,  Essex,  and 
Middlesex,  which,  as  ever^'onc  knows,  were  Uie  terrilories  of  the 
South,  East,  and  Middle  Saxons.  Thebsl-mciitionedpeoitle  derived 
their  name  from  the  situation  of  their  counlry-  between  the  East 
Saxons  and  the  West  Saxons, 

Tlie  name  of  Berkshire  (in  the  chronicles  Bcanvucacfr,  Bear- 
rucscfr)  is  in  most  popular  books  of  etymolog)'  derived  either  from 
the  birch-Irees  growing  there,  or  from  the  "  bare  oak,"  stipi>oscd  to 
have  been  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  public  meetings  o  thL' 
shire.  Neither  explanation  could  be  tnlcrtiincd  for  a  moment  by  any 
comi>ctent  scholar,  although  the  second  of  them  may  be  admitted  to 
be  a  decidedly  ingenious  guess.  The  true  etymology  is  furnished  to 
us  by  Asser,  the  biographer  of  Alfred,  who  states  that  the  shire  was 
named  from  a  wood  called  Bcrroc,  "  where  the  hnx-tree  grows 
abundantly.'*  This  word  Berroc,  or  Bearwuc,  is  probably  a  diminu- 
tive of  the  Saxon  /varw,  a  grove. 

The  North-folk  and  the  South-folk — in  theirniodem  form,  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk — were  the  two  divisions  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  East  Anglia. 
It  docs  not,  however,  appear  whether  this  division  originated  while 
the  Angle  kingdom  still  existed,  or  whether  it  was  made  by  the 
Danish  conquerors. 

Surrey  (Anglo-Saxon,  Suthrtgc)  is  (wrhaps  the  most  difficult 
name  to  explain  in  the  whole  list  of  counties.  The  common  reading 
of  the  name  as  Siith-rfcc,  the  southern  kingdom,  although  some 
respectable  names  amongst  the  earlier  philologists  may  be  quoted  in 
its  favour^  is  quite  impossible.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  SiSthrige 
is  a  plural,  signifying  not  the  rountrj-,  but  ihc  inhabilants,  like  Seaxe 
for^  Saxons,  or  Knglc  for  Angles.  The  Saxon  expression  for  "in 
Surrey"  was  oft  ,5'(/Mr/J7/OT— "among  the  Souihries,"  as  we  might 
write  it.  Asser  couples  together  the  Cantuarii  and  the  Suihrii— the 
Kentislimen  and  the  Southries ;  and  Eoeda,  who  in  his  Latin  some- 
times employs  an  English  word  with  its  native  inflei-tion,  gives  us  the 
namein  the  genitive  plural—"  regio  Sudt-rxfena."  '  Tlic  least  unsatis- 
factorj'  explanation  of  Suthrige  seems  to  be  "  the  people  of  the 
southern  islands."  It  is  true  that  there  appear  to  be  no  examples  in 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  of  the  forms  norlht\  snthr^  amtr,  vfsir,  under 
which  the  names  of  the  cardinal  points  occur  in  Icelandic  com- 
pounds. Such  place-names  ns  Northerton,  Soulherlon,  Wesierhara, 
however,  seem  to  indicate  that  these  at  some  period  existed  in  the 

'  The  elision  of  ihe  /  in  l^is  foTifi  U  sufTKu-nt  to  show  U\al  U  camvol  lie  ttw 
long  i  of  ncc.     Bui  tfiis  view  wiU  sc»ct\)  now  V.  mx\Tv\ai.x«\  Xf^  -ws^  <it»A^ 
Anglo'Sixoa  scboiikr. 
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Anglo-Saxon  langu^e.  On  this  assumprion,  Suthfis  hccatae$JXi 
admissible  form  for  southern  island.  There  is  nothing  repogzunt  to 
analogy  in  the  formatiou  of  a  tribal  name  by  the  mere  addition  of  the 
plural  ending  c ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Surrey  will  be  sufHctcM 
to  show  how  easily  that  county  might  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
group  of  islands.  Chertsey,  which  stands  on  one  of  the  many  rivcf 
peninsulas  of  this  region,  is  referred  to  by  Baeda  as  "  Cctotaes-ig,  id 
est  Ccroti  insula." 

A  separate  class  is  formed  by  tlic  two  names,  Somerset  and 
Dorset  To  tliese  wc  may  add  a  tliird,  viz.,  Wilsct  ;  for  although 
this  name  is  not  found  in  our  modem  list  of  counties,  it  is  only 
by  accident  that  it  has  been  displaced  by  the  later  form,  Wiltshire 
The  SuraorsEte,  the  DomsKle,  and  the  Wilsicle  were  respectively 
the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Sumcnun, 
Dora-ceaster,  and  VVil-iiIn.  It  would  seem  lliat  the  existence 
of  these  names  of  towns  suggested  the  formation  of  apparently 
analogous  compounds  hy  the  substitution  of  safe  for  tun  or  crastrr, 
much  in  the  same  i^uy  as  the  word  "Whitsunday  "  has  given  rise 
to  "Whitsuntide"  by  the  substitution  of  the  ending  "tide"  in  the 
place  of  "day."  I'hat  this  is  the  correct  account  of  the  matter, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  Sifmorsa-fc  and  DormaU^  taken  by  them- 
selves, are  as  unmeaning  as  "  Whitsuntide  ; "  while  the  river  Wily, 
from  which  Wiltun  is  derived,  is  scarcely  important  enough  to  have 
given  a  name  directly  to  the  whole  district.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  Suma-lun^  which  belongs  to  several  places  in  ilie  south  of 
England,  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Welsh  word  Kafod,  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  local  name,  and  i.<i  expUined  in 
the  dictionaries  as  meaning  "summer  residence"  or  "dairy  farm," 
The  first  syllable  in  Domceaster  is  a  contraction  of  the  Uritish 
name  which  the  Romans  represented  as  IJumovaria.  The  precise 
etymology  of  this  name  is  a  little  obscure,  but  the  first  sylUUe 
appears  to  be  the  well-known  word  for  water,  and  the  latter  por* 
tion  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  root  nof,  to  flow,  which  occurs 
in  the  river-names  Naver  and  Nore.  The  river  Wily,  which  g»ve 
its  name  to  WiUuo,  is  mentioned  by  Asscr  as  Gwlou,  which  in 
modern  Welsh  orthography  vi  pi'y-hyu\  clear  stream. 

Although  the  names  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilset  arc  dcxivcd, 
like  those  of  the  Midland  counties,  from  the  names  of  towns,  h  will 

'  It  is  oflcn  staled  that  Dorset  UderiTed  from  the  Ct''  --tt 

I)B1  Ihc  form  />i»rTi-s*lc  ilwm^cXtMV-j^AwiWampAV**'  -^f 

Koman    city    Dumovana.      KsMrf*    l>ur»g»ci»    V^i- 
CncnI)w>-3  for  "  peopU  ot  GwwA"^  Xav***^"^"!  *-^  ' 
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be  observed  that  they  differ  from  them  in  form.  This  difference  in 
the  formation  of  the  names  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  the  origin 
of  the  counties  themselves.  The  three  counties  referred  to  arc  not 
mere  artificial  districts  ("departments,"  to  borrow  Mr.  Freeman's 
word)  arbitrarily  marked  out  round  the  towns  from  which  they  are 
named.  Each  of  them  represents  llie  tenilory  occupied  by  a  distinct 
body  of  Saxon  colonists. 

The  later  name,  Wihiinscfr,  Wiltshire,  however,  by  which  that  of 
Wilsct  was  superseded,  might,  so  far  as  its  form  is  concerned,  be  the 
name  of  a  Midland  shirc;  and  in  Hrimtiinscfr,  now  Hampshire,  wc 
have  another  Southern  county  w-ith  a  name  precisely  of  the  Midland 
pattern.  Like  the  Midland  counties,  Hampshire  is  an  artificially 
formed  district,  in  which  the  older  territorial  dinsions  (Meanware, 
and  doubtless  others)  have  been  swallowed  up.  The  name  of  Ham- 
,n — the  modem  form,  of  course,  would  be  "home-town"— may 
bave  denoted  the  homestead  occtipied  by  the  lord  of  a  large  estate, 
as  distinguished  from  the  outlying  *'  tiinas  "  occupied  by  his  depen- 
dants, or  it  may  have  denoted  the  first  founded  village  in  wlrnt  we 
should  term  a  colony.  In  either  case,  there  are  in  England  some 
score  of  places  originally  bearing  this  name,  without  any  distincti\-e 
prefix,  besides  many  others  in  whose  names  this  compound  appears 
,8  an  ending.  Two  of  these  Hamptons  rose  to  the  position  of  chief 
wn-t  of  shires,  and  were  then  distinguished  by  the  prefixes  North 
and  South.  It  has  frequently  been  maintained  that  in  these  two 
instance.s  the  name  of  Hamtiin  was  suggested  by  the  situation  of 
each  place  upon  a  river  called  Anton.  But  the  identification  of  the 
Anlona  of  Tacitus  with  the  Ncn  has  been  shown  to  be  very  improb- 
able ;  and  ihe  name  of  .Anton  (given  to  the  Test  at  Southampton) 
appears  to  be  the  invention  of  mistaken  antiquaries  who  have  identi- 
ed  this  stream  with  the  Trtsanton  of  Ptolemy.  Even  if  it  were 
roved  that  these  two  rivers  really  bore  the  name  of  Anton,  the 
resemblance  of  soimd  between  it  and  Hamliin  might  reasonably  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  coincidence. 

We  now  come  to  the  counties  of  the  Midland  group,  which,  with 
one  exception,  bear  the  name  of  their  chief  towns.  The  one  excep- 
tion is  in  the  case  of  Rutland  The  earliest  ascertained  mention  of 
this  name  seems  to  be  in  Domesday  Book  {Roielami),  though  \\ 
occurs  also  (under  the  same  spelling)  in  a  probably  spurious  West- 
minster charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  apparently  late 
igin  of  the  name,  and  the  absence  of  any  clear  etymology  for  it  in 
iglo-Saxon,  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  probably  of 
b  origin.    With  sonie  degree  of  hesitation,  owing  to  \^%  W4H^ 
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of  documentary  evidence,  wc  may  venture  lo  read  it  u  Hriitalani 
•ftom  hri)tt\  a  ram.     The  name,  as  thus  interpreted,  is  f,y\ 
vtiih  that  of   Wellierley  Hundred  in   Cambridgeshire. 
hrutr  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  tocai  names  in  IccUiid. 
In  discussing  the  etymolog>'  of  the  names  of  the  Midland  coumjr 
towns,  it  will  be  convenient  to  group  them,  not  according  lo  their 
situation  on  the  map,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  their  derivation. 
In  five  of  these  names  the  ending  chatcr^  or  caster^  infumn  oi 
that  the  places  to  which  the  names  belonged  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Romans.     The  word  cmster  is  the  Latin  (aitmm  (not,  as  unally 
5talt:d,  the  plural  ^aitra^  a  camp),  which  under  the  empire  was  used 
kin  the  sense  of  city,  and  wbtclt  the  Anglo-Saxons  borrowed  to  denod 
a  Roman  town. 

One  of  our  county  towns  now  bears  as  its  name  the  word  Chot' 
without  any  prcfijc.    In  Anglo-Saxon  documents,  however,  its 
wab  Lcgeceoster,  in  which  the  first  element  is  the  Z^iin  v, 
'I'he  Wehh  still  call  Chester  Caerleoa,  which  means,  not  "  : 
of  the  legion,"  but  "the  city  called  Leglo. '    The  word  b^ 
often  used  as  a  substitute  fur  the  prosier  name  (in  this  case,  l>evft)  01 
the  town  at  which  a  legion  nas  stationed. 

The  name  Legfaastfr  very  cJoscly  resembles  the  orij;inal  form 
Leicester— Lcgera-ceasler,  or  Li^ran  feaster.  In  fact,  the  two  naznex 
are  often  confounded  even  ]x\  the  Saxon  cliionicles.  It  secsos  natuni 
at  first  flight  to  suppose  that  the  tnonamcs  ba\i:  the  same  etymology. 
But  to  derive  h^era  from  le^io  involves  too  great  a  licence,  and 
the  true  explanation  of  the  name  is  probably  lo  be  (b\ind  in  the 
statement  tlial  ilic  nvi;r  Soar  was  formerly  lallcd  the  Ixirc.  'I'he 
principal  affluent  of  the  Soar,  above  Leicester,  has  on  its  banks  x 
village  called  Lcire,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  name 
this  tributary  was  Le^nu  or  Lip-n  (compare  the  1  '  'in 

France),  and  that  the  united  stream  was  called  1  ;  ihr 

name  of  ihu  one  or  the  other  of  its  component  branches. 

TTie  Roman  name  of  Glouct  '''■'  .  «. 

uined  this  name  in  the  form  oi  l^-m 

Cluucester  is  a  corruption.  The  Romans,  at  wc  know,  wnn:  in  tke 
habit  of  calling  their  new  loft-ns  by  the  'in    '    -  •'  ■'     ; 

which  diey  stood  (for  instance,  Deva,  I.^ 

likely  that  the  word  Chytv^  clear  or  bright,  may  have  bonn  like 
Britisli  name,  citJier  of  the  portion  of  the  Severn  near  Gloucmcr,  at 
of  some  small  tributary  sircam. 

Worcester  ig  mei; '                Bxda  as  ' ' 
Savon  channels  li    ,.  -f.^^whii...  .._ 
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into  Wigera-ceaster,  Wirecestcr,  and  Worcester,  The  name  Wigomia  is 
unquestionably  British,  and  the  most  obvious  etymon  seems  liyhtguy- 
gorn,  the  river-horn,  which  would  be  a  very  apt  name  for  the  remark- 
able peninsula  intercepted  between  the  Severn  and  the  Temc.  The 
Koman  city  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  iefl.  bank  of  the  Severn,  ju&t 
inside  this  peninsula  at  its  point.  Whatever  may  he  thought  of  this 
etymology,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  rejecting,  for  half-a-dozen 
reasons  at  once,  the  common  notion  (based  on  the  corrupt  form 
Wgera-ceaster)  which  connects  the  name  with  the  Saxon  nation  of 
the  Hwiccas. 

Lancaster  is  the  '*  ceaster  "  on  the  river  I.on  or  Lune.  Tlie  pro- 
nunciation caster,  instead  of  the  usual  c/iesta-,  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  We  find  that  Um  pronuiKiation  of  local  names  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  distinctly  marked  district,  which  may  be  approximately 
<lescribed  as  including  Xorth  I^m^ashia*,  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Rutland,  and  Norfolk.  Outside  this  district — and  to  the  north  of 
it,  be  it  remarked,  as  well  as  to  the  south-west — we  meet  only  with 
the  fomi  thester^  corrupted  in  some  places  into  aster  or  cder.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  region  of  the  cas/ers  coincides  pretty  nearly 
with   the  region  in   whtch    Danish  elements  nre  most   prominent 

the  local  nomenclature,  and  in  the  modern  English  dialects. 
There  seems,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  retention  of  the 
hard  <*  is  itself  to  be  ascribed  to  Danish  influence.  It  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  note  of  the  native  English  dialect  of  this  region,  which 
.perhaps  wc  may  venture  to  call  ihc  pure  .Anglian  as  distinguished 
om  Saxon.  As  this  dialect  is  known  to  have  strong  Scandinavian 
ailinities,  it  would  naturally  be  more  liable  lo  be  modified  by  contact 
with  Danish  spcccli  tlun  would  the  language  of  other  parts  of 
England. 

If  we  are  right  in  regarding  the  pronunciation  "  caster  "  as  a  mark 
of  the  Anglian  dialect,  it  follows  that  there  must  have  been  a  ^ofifge^ 
so  to  speak,  of  Saxon  population  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Eng- 
land. This  inference  is  confirmed  by  several  historical  indications, 
and  by  the  language  of  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  charters  given  in  Kaine's 
'  Histor>'  of  North  Durham." 

According  to  the  theory  commonly  held,  there  is  yet  another 
county  town  whose  name  gives  evidence  of  haWng  been  occupied  by 
^t  Romans.  This  is  Lincoln,  which  is  usually  explained  as  a  cor* 
ption  of  Lindum  Colonia.  But  although  Lindum  certainly  was  a 
place  of  great  importance  in  Roman  times,  there  is  no  real  proof 
that  it  ever  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony.  No  indication 
^■cf  the  fact  appears,  where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it,  eithet 
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in  Antoninus,  in  Ptolemy,  or  in  any  cxunl  insert  [it  ion.  The  wie  J 
authority  for  ihc  "colony"  is  "tlic  Ravenna  Geographer,"  who  ■ 
wrote  in  the  seventh  century  after  ClirisL  II  seems  most  probable  " 
that  the  "  Lindum  Colonia  "  of  this  writer,  as  well  as  Barda's  LinJo- 
coltnum,  and  the  Ltndcylcnc  of  the  Chronicles,  is  a  corruption  of  I 
the  full  Celtic  name  which  commonly  appears  abbn^'Iated  as  IJndura, 
Now,  the  "  Witham  river,"  on  which  Uncoln  stands,  must  unques- 
tionably have  h,id  an  earlier  British  name.  If  we  assume  that  thti 
name  was  the  common  one  of  Colne,  wc  may  then  tnlcrprct  the 
name  of  the  city  as  UynntUn^^  the  pool  of  the  Colne.  and  Crococo- 
lana,  a  Roman  !>taUon  on  the  same  river,  as  Cms-nUaM^  the  mount 
by  the  Colne. 

The  name  of  the  district  in  which  Lincoln  stands,  liadi&si  {nam 
Lindsey},  may  be  explained  as  L/yrrtpys,  the  dwellers  by  the  like. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Nennius  mentions  a  re^io  Unut's  as  the  locality 
of  one  of  Arthur's  battles.  Two  MSS.  of  Nennius  have  on  this  ruoK 
the  gloss  "id  est  I.indescy" — a  conjecture  which  may  be  geographi- 
cally ttTong  and  philological ly  right. 

The  three  names,  Buckingham,  Wam-ick,  and  Nottingham  — 

in  their  oldest  form,  Iluccingah.^ni,  Wxringawic.andSnotinga-him — 

are  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  clans  or  tribes.     The  Teutonic  tribftt 

names  ending  in  -in^i  are  in  general  of  very  obscure  origin.'    Vl  ii 

quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  all  "  patronymics,"  derived 

&om  the  name  of  some  real  or  supposed  ancestor.     Some  ^  them, 

no  doubt,  are  so  ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  many  others  arc  derived 

from  the  local  names  uf  the  districts  in  Ccmuny  from  which  the 

tribes  migrated,  or  from  words  descriptive  of  Ihc  character  of  the 

regions  in  which  they  settled.     It  is  possible  that  the  Bucciogai, 

whose  "  hotne "  was  at  Buckingham,  may  have  taken  Uicir  name 

from  the  buck  as  a  tribal  emblem.     The  common  derinttoo  of 

Buckingham,  from  the  beeches  sbouitding  in  llie  neighbourhood,  b 

philologicaliy  impossible.    The  Waeringjis,  whose  "wick  "  or  fortress 

was  at  Warwick,  are  (at  least  in  name)  identical  with  the  &moas 

Varingjar  or  Varangians  of  Scandinavia.     Nothing  can  I'  •}! 

certainty  of  tlie  etymology  of  their  name,  nor  of  that  of  tJi'  .  i>, 

who  inhabited  Nottingham.    We  leani  from  Asscr's  life  of  Alfred^ 

that  the  Britons  called  Nottingham  Tigguogobauc  (in  modem  Wchh 

spelling,  T^-ogoft^)  "  tlte  House  of  Caves" — a  dciUgoiitioD  which  is 

still  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  locality.     EtymoIogtMs  in  gcncnl 

have  imagined  tlut  this  British  name  was  intended  as  a  traatUtionoC 

'  The  miBUwl  ftHm  <4  At  WttsK  ityn  wm  pivUbtjr  U^^J.  u  the  nodctn  /wt»  * 
{f>)^\9)  WM  ancieaOy  wtCWKR^tnynJ, 
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^nntingflham.  Tlie  Saxon  name,  however,  cannot  be  made  to  yiel*! 
any  such  meaning;  and  the  statement  of  Asser  thcrefurc  points  to 
Ithe  very  interesting  conclusion  that  a  Welsh -speaiiin^j  (jopulation 
must  have  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  as  late  as 
the  eighth  century. 

We  may  next  speak  of  the  county  towns  which  bear  names  ending 
in  /(Tr^— Stafford,  Bedford,  Hereford,  Hertford,  and  Oxford.  The 
usual  explanation  of  Stafibrd  is  "a  place  where  the  river  was  fordable 
iby  means  of  sfatfs  or  stilts."  It  is  not  impossible  tliat  this  expla* 
nation  may  be  correct  The  name,  however,  may  simply  mean  that 
the  position  of  the  ford  was  indicated  by  a  staff  or  post  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  word  sfaj^  occurs  as  an  clement  in  other  local 
names — for  instance,  Slaveley,  which  is  borne  by  several  places  in 
England,  and  seems  to  denote  a  piece  of  land  marked  off  by  stakes 
I OT  posts. 

Bedford,  assuming  it  to  be  the  place  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
chronicle  as  Bedicanford  or  Bedcajiford,  is  derived  from  the  not 
^K  uncommon  personal  name  Bedca  or  Beadeca. 
^M  Hereford  is  in  Saxon  tlie  ford  capable  of  being  crossed  by  an 
^Bmnny.  The  place  has  however  been  known  in  Welsh,  ever  since  the 
^Vtenth  ccnturj',  as  llenffordd,  the  old  road  ;  and  considering  the  situa- 
^B  tion  of  the  city,  it  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  English 

name  is  an  early  corruption  of  this. 
^m  The  name  of  Oxford  is  in  the  chronicles  Oxnaford— the  ford  of 
^P  the  oxen.  On  the  map  of  Ciermany  we  find  an  Ochsenfurt  and 
a  Schweinfurt,  and  in  England  there  aie  several  places  called 
Swinford  and  Shefiord  (sheep-ford).  These  analogies  render  it 
needless  to  assume,  as  many  writers  have  done,  that  the  name  of 
Oxford  was  suggested  by  the  sound  of  the  river-name  Ax  or  Ux  (the 
Gaelic  uis^^,  waterj.  Besides,  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  the 
so-called  "Isis"  ever  bore  any  such  name  as  this  hypothesis  would 
require. 

The  apparent  etymolog)'  of  Hertford  is  precisely  analogous  to  that 

I  of  Oxford;  and  here  also  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
obvious  explanation  is  the  correct  one.  Those  who  had  frequently 
seen  a  Aart  wading  across  a  particular  portion  of  a  stream  would 
quite  naturally  be  led  to  give  a  name  to  the  place  from  that  circum- 
stance. Many  etymologists,  however,  have  thought  this  expUination 
unlikely,  and  have  maintained  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  was 
a  corruption  of  the  Cymric  rAy/f,  a  ford.  But  it  should  be  noted, 
that  tliere  arc  several  other  Hartfords  and  Hartforths  in  England, 
and  aithougb  suck  a  corruption  migUViwe  U\L^Tk  ■i^X'ijyi  m  ^  vcs*:^ 
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case,  il  could  scarcely  have  occurrctl  in  Iialf.,i-doien  unconnected^ 
insunccs.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  local  names  wiih  the  mfaning      ^ 
of  "deer- ford  "and  "  ox-ford  "  are  found  also  in  Irelaod.  .  ■ 

After  the  names  ending  in  "  ford  "  comes  natuntlly  thAt  of  Can- 
bridge,  wluLh  is,  of  course,  the  bridge  over  the  Cam.  The  latter 
name  incaiiii  in  Celtic  crooked.  The  Cam«  however,  is  ccTUunljrAol  fl 
characteristically  described  as  a  crooked  river  ;  and  it  sccros  likely 
that  this  name  (vrhirh  has  now  superseded  (he  SAxon  appellatiun  of 
Granta)  belonged  originally  to  the  i'fnd  of  ibc  river  on  which  the 
toftn  stands. 

It  is  singular  that  only  one  of  our  names  of  county  towns  coo- 
tains  the  ending  ^yrm^A  or  /wr>',  which  is  so  common  an  clanenl  in 
the  names  of  important  places  in  England.  I'hc  single  example  b 
Shrew-sbur}',  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Scrobbesbyrig.  The  common  interpre* 
tation  of  this  name  ts  "  the  borough  in  the  sfn/l'  or  thicket"  This 
deiivalion  may  seem  at  first  sight  ralhcr  unlikely,  because  the  genitive 
case  is  seldom  used  in  Saxon  compounds  except  to  express  a  stmUj 
possessive  relation,  so  llial  it  would  apjx'ar  more  obvious  to  deri%'c 
Scrobbcsbyrig  from  Scrob  as  a  I'ctsonal  n^imc  However,  a  C'ljcrticy 
document  of  the  i^ih  century  nukes  mention  of  a  road  colled 
Slirubbcshedde,  which  seems  to  a/Tord  a  satisfactory  analogy  in  sup* 
ixjrt  of  the  received  explanation.  The  name  of  Shropshire  ia  a 
corruption  of  Scrobbesbyrig-scfr.  The  combination  j^r  being  uo- 
prouounceablc  to  Norman  lips,  the  writers  of  Domesday  Book  got 
over  the  dilhcully  by  spelling  Shropshire  as  Sciropesdre.  Other 
writers,  less  accurate,  turned  Scrofi  into  "Slop,"  which  ww  aAenrudi 
further  euphonised  into  Salop. 

There  now  remain  five  of  the  towns  which  give  their  luimea  to 
counties,  whicli  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  above  enumerated 
These  are  Huntingdon.  Monmouth,  Derby,  York,  and  Durham. 

The  name  of  Huntingdon,  in  its  modem  form,  looki  as  if  n  were 
derived  from  a  Saxon  clan-name.  Tlic  original  form,  however,  is 
Huntan-dun,  tlie  himter's  hill,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Hunla  may  be  here  a  personal  name. 

^fonmouih  is  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Mynwy.  This  riwr-naine 
is  peihaps  capable  of  .being  explained  Jjom  Celtic  source?,  but 
Professor  Rhys,  o\ir  greatest  authority  on  the  Celtic  bnguagcs, 
prefers  (on  the  ground  of  certain  theories  which  at  |)rcseni  are 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  esublished)  to  lesard  ii  as  a  ^-csrige  (rf 
the  primitive  prr  "  '   "i  "n. 

The  luunc  o(  'Lurahy)  is,  m  II, 

aftix  shows,  nf  Dwus\\  ou^vw.    'VY«  MwaSck  vovAAaiwd^^  Ui^ 
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would  certainly  themselves  suppiise  tliat  ihc  name  either  iiieanl  tie 
town  of  deer  (or  wild  anininls)  or  tliat  it  was  derived  frum  the  uaniu 
of  an  owner,  I)|ri.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  name  was  sug- 
gested by  the  sotind  of  tlic  rivor  name  Derwcnt.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  two  places  named  Darley  are  found  on  the  same  river,  and  on 
the  Yorkshire  Deame  there  are  places  named  Uarfield  and  Darton. 

Our  present  name  of  \'ork  is  a  conlractiou  of  the  Danish  form 
Jorvik.  'I'his,  again,  i-s  a  corruption  of  the  Anglian  Eoforwic, 
which  (meaning  "  wildboar-town '■")  is  an  attempt  at  making  sense 
of  the  British  name,  which  is  known  to  us  in  the  Latin  form  Ebu- 
racum.  The  analogy  of  similar  names  in  Ganl  and  Spain  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  Eburacum  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  river 
Ebura,  which  would  therefore  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ousc. 

The  name  of  Durlioni  is  a  Norman  corruption  of  I'unholm, 
which  means  the  holm  or  meadow-land  surrounding  a  hill. 

The  lluec  northern  counties,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland,  resemble  in  their  origin  and  nomenclature  rather  the 
counties  of  the  Southern  than  those  of  the  Midland  group.  They  were 
originally  not  mtre  administrative  divisions,  but  territories  of  distinct 
populations  ;  and  their  names  are  not  derived  from  towns,  but  are 
descriptive  of  the  entire  regions  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  name  of  Northumberland,  as  everyone  knows,  originally 
belonged  to  the  whole  of  the  English  land  north  of  the  Humber. 
When  the  shire  of  York  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham  bad  been 
can,-ed  out  of  this  undefined  tract,  the  original  name  naturally  be- 
came appropriated  to  tlie  remaining  portion.  It  thus  liappens, 
curiously  enough,  that  the  etymology  of  Northumberland  involves 
that  of  the  name  of  the  Humber,  3  river  from  which  the  county  is 
nearly  eighty  miles  distant.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  word  I  lumber;  but  most  of  them  are  set  aside  by  the 
fact  that  the  name  is  borne  by  several  minor  streams  in  various  parts 
of  England,  and  therefore  cannot  well  have  any  meaning  which  ia 
only  appropriate  to  a  large  river.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion against  leading  it  as^n/rr  (the  Cymric  equivalent  of  the  Gaelic 
inh/irr),  whiih  denotes  the  junction  of  a  river  either  with  a  larger 
river  or  with  (he  sea.  The  modern  Welsh  form,  Hymyr,  presents  no 
difficulty,  as  it  is  evidently  derived  from  the  English  name. 

Cumberland  (in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Cumbratand)  is  commonly 
explained  as  the  land  of  ccmbest  or  valleys.  This  inlerpretatioo, 
however,  is  grammatically  impossible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
JOftmc  means  the  latid  of  the  Cymry-.  The  name  was  given  by  the 
indinaviin   conqticrors  of  the  noiVVi-'NWV,     TV^  "^■Cvvaw.  'aV  ^"' 


Strathclyde  kingdom  are  spoken  of  in  ihe  Sagas  as  Kiirarar,  whence 
the  name  of  tlie  Cumbraes  (Kumni-cyjar,  islands  of  the  Cymry)  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

Westmoreland  (Westmonnga-land)  is  the  land  of  the  Wcstmor- 
ingas,  or  dwellers  on  the  western  moors.  This  name  is  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
not  of  Scandinavian  formation,  and  shows  that  the  district  w&s  a 
western  offshoot  of  the  Anglian  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

The  forty  names  which  have  now  been  examined  constitute  a 
curiously  accurate  miniature  representation  of  the  character  of  English 
local  nomenclature  in  general.  All  tlie  successive  races  (of  known 
language)  which  have  occupied  SouUi  Brita'm  have  left  some  traces 
in  this  list,  and  their  respective  contributions,  except  in  one  instance, 
bear  nearly  the  same  mutual  proportions  as  in  the  place-names  of 
the  country  at  large.  The  purely  Celtic  names  in  the  list  are  four,  and 
ten  other  names  contain  Celtic  elements.  The  Roman  conquerors 
are  represented  only  indirectly,  by  the  five  *'  chesters."  Of  names 
wholly  Anglo-Saxon  there  are  twenty-two,  and  of  names  paittaQy 
Anglo-Saxon  there  are  nine.  The  Danish  element  appears  only  in 
live  names,  including  the  somewhat  doubtful  cases  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  This  small  number  is,  of  course,  no  measure  of  tlic  pro- 
portion of  Danish  names  in  the  general  body  of  English  local 
nomenclature.  The  villages  bearing  Danish  names  arc  obviously 
of  more  recent  origin  than  those  beating  names  of  Celtic  or  Axigilo- 
Saxon  etymology ;  and  at  the  lime  of  the  division  into  counties  only 
one  of  them  had  grown  into  sufficient  importance  to  be  selected  as  a 
chief  town.  Names  of  Norman  origin  do  not  exist  in  the  list  of 
counties  ;  but  two  names,  Salop  and  Durham,  have  undergone  modi- 
ficalion  in  accordance  with  Norman  notions  of  euphony. 

HENKV   URADIXV. 
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CHARLES    DICKENS    IN    THE 
EDITORS  CHAIR, 

THE  figure  of  the  amiable,  accomplished,  and  cver-to-bc* 
regretted  Charles  Dickens  has  been  brought  before  us  "  even 
in  his  habit  as  he  lived,"  with  abundance  of  detail  and  colour.  Mr. 
Korster's  complete  and  admirable  biography,  done  with  the  taste  and 
workmanlilce  finish  of  a  tniL'  "  man  of  letters,"  will  be  more  and  more 
esteemed  as  the  time  from  his  death  Icngtheos.  Objection  was  indeed 
taken  to  the  biographer  accompanying  his  hero  about  as  closely  as 
Boswell  did  Johnson  ;  but  this  really  brought  before  the  world 
much  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  or  unseen  ;  and  in  the  last 
volume,  where  the  author  seems  to  have  accepted  this  criticism  and 
to  have  become  historical,  there  is  a  sensible  loss  .of  dramatic  vivid- 
ness, lately  the  world  has  rccei\*ed  the  cloang  collection  of  his 
Letters,  edited  by  Miss  Hogarth  and  Miss  Dickens,  and  set  off  with 
ft  graphic  and  most  pleasing  commentar)-  whose  only  fault  is  that 
of  being  too  short.  Here  his  gaieii  de  («ur,  his  unfla^ing  spirit^ 
wit,  and  genial  temper,  are  revealed  in  the  most  striking  way. 

There  is,  however,  one  view  of  him  which  has  scarcely  been 
sufliciently  dealt  with— namely,  his  relations  with  his  literary  brethren 
and  friends,  as  editor  and  otherwise.  These  exhibit  him  in  a  most 
engaging  light,  and  will  perhaps  be  a  surprise  even  to  those  abun- 
dantly faraitiar  with  his  amiable  and  gracious  ways. 

In  the  old  Hvusehoiii  Words  days,  the  *'  place  of  business  "  was  at 
a  charming  little  miniature  oflicc  in  Wellington  Street — close  to  the 
stage  door  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  It  seemed  al!  bow  window ;  at 
least,  its  two  stories— it  had  only  two — were  thus  bowed.  The 
drawing-room  floor  seemed  a  sunshiny,  cheerful  place  to  work  in. 
This  is  now  the  workshop  of  another  magazine,  the  Army  and  Navy. 
But  I  always  pass  it  with  respect  and  affection.  I  never  came 
an'ay  from  it  without  taking  with  me  something  pleasing. 

Often,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  was  to  be  seen  tramping  briskly 
along  the  Strand,  coming  from  Charing  Cross  Station,  fresh  from  his 
pleasant  country  phce  in  Kent,  keen  au4  t^^A^  ^ox'Or*a^-^'N* 
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and  carrying  his  Utile  black  hnj  full  of  proofs  anj  M  S.     Thai  daily" 
journey  from    fligliam  sution,  with  ihc  drive  to   it   in   his  Utile 
carriage  or  wisk  car,  look  fall  an  hoiir  each  way,  an  I  was  a  serious 
slice  oul  of  his  time. 

It  is  always  .1  problem  to  me  why  business  men,  to  whom  moincnu 
are  precious,  should  be  thus  prodigal  in  time  devoted  to  travelling — 
coming  from'Unghton  and  returning  al  headlong  speed  At  HeJfonJ 
Street,  by  the  bootmaker's  shop,  he  would  turn  out  of  the  Strand — 
those  in  the  shops  he  passed  would  know  hisHgure  well,  and  told  me 
after  his  death  how  they  missed  this  familiar  ap[>Ari lion— and  would 
then  post  along  in  ihc  same  brisk  stride  through  Maiden  Lane,  past 
" Rule's,'  where  he  often  had  liis  oyster,  ihroiigb  Tavistock  Street, 
till  he  emerged  in  Wellington  Street,  the  last  house  ho  passed  before 
crossing  being  '*  Major  I'iti's,"  the  hal(er*s.  This  mention  of  *'  Majur 
I'ilt "  suggests  that  it  was  ahv.-iys  pleasant  to  see  what  pride  the 
tradesmen  took  in  having  him  for  a  customer,  and  wh  ki  abcrtty  they 
put  to  his  set\'ice,  or  to  oblige  him  in  any  way.  I'his  I  bcUeve  was 
really  Giving  to  his  charming  hearty  manner,  ever  courteous,  cordial, 
and  /.ealous;  his  cheery  fashion  of  joking  or  jest,  which  was  irre> 
ible.  llie  average  tradesman  has  small  sympathy  or  intelligence 
the  regular  literary  man.  It  is  sometimes  cavutrt  indeed  to 
them. 

Our  writer,  however,  was  a  serious  personality  of  living  flesh  and 
blood,  and  would  have  made  his  way  in  life  under  any  conditioo. 
Jlis  extraordinary  charm  of  manner,  never  capiiciously  dianged,  the 
smile  and  laugh  always  ready— Ihc  sympathy,  loo,  that  rises  befiwe  mc, 
and  was  really  unique — I  can  call  no  one  to  mind  that  iMssesned  or 
possesses  it  now  in  tiie  same  degree.  Literary  men.  as  a  ttilc,  ha^-e  ft 
chilliness  as  regards  tlicir  brethren ;  every  one  is  more  or  less  working 
for  his  own  hand.  Vet,  few  men  had  more  anxious  responsibilities 
or  troubles  to  disturb  Ihcm,  or  so  much  deiicnding  u|k>ii  ihcm  w 
he  had  in  many  ways,  t  believe  the  number  of  people  who  »"Cr« 
alw.-iys  wanting  "something  done  fur  them,"  either  in  the  shape  of 
actual  money  advances,  or  adncc,  or  productions  "  to  be  taken,"  or 
to  be  seen,  or  to  have  their  letters  answered,  ot  who  desired  letters 
from  him  in  their  interests,  was  perfectly  Incredible.  Many  a  man 
t4kes  refuge  in  a  complete  ignoring  of  these  worries,  which  would 

require  a  life  lo  attend  to.    An  eminent  and  h".  ■    ;    ' -    of 

our  own  day,  who  i»  thus  persecuted,  haK  nd-  i  u, 

flnd  rarely  Ukcs  notice  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  or  stringer,  unlew 
he  is  so  minded  vo  do.  U<s"w  svcvoXi  w  Vxis.  u^t.  You  ore  no  tnore 
fjound  to  rcjAy  \o  pctsoxis  \Vva.v  4o  wA  Vwjw  ^wi^'^aaxiw^  mk.v» 
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acknowledge  the  attentions  of  an  organ-grinder  who  plays  for  an  hour 

(before  yout  window. 
Another  little  House/ii^ii  IVords  Uadition  was  this.  The  "  chief" 
himself  always  wrote  wiili  bUie  ink  on  blue  paper.  His  was  a 
singularly  neat  and  regular  hand,  really  artistic  in  its  conception, 
legible,  yet  not  very  legible  to  those  unfamiliar  with  iu  Here,  as 
in  cverylhing  else,  was  to  be  noted  the  perfect  finish,  as  it  might 
be  styled,  of  his  letter-writing — ihe  disposition  of  the  jKimgraphs, 

Peveu  the  slopping,  the  use  of  capitals,  all  showing  artistic  knowledge, 
and  conveying  excellent  and  valuable  lessons.  His  "copy"  for  the 
printers,  written  as  it  is  in  very  small  hand,  much  crowded,  is 
trying  enough  to  the  eyes,  but  the  printers  never  found  any  diffi- 
culties. It  was  much  and  carefully  corrected,  and  wherever  there 
was  an  erasure,  it  was  done  in   thorough  fashion,  so  that  what 

■  Wa.s  effaced  c':i\'\<X  not  be  read.  Nearly  all  ihc  band  fallowed  his 
example  in  writing  in  blue  ink  and  on  blue  impcr,  and  this  for  many 
years :  but  not  without  inconvenience.  For,  like  the-  boy  and  his 
button  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  absence  of  paper  or  ink  of 
the  necessary  folonr  affected  the  ideas,  and  one  worked  under  serious 
disabilities,  strangeness,  &c.  .'Vnolhcr  idiosyncrasy  of  his  was  WTitIng 
^H  the  day  of  the  month  in  full,  as  "  January  twenty-sixth." 
^P  It  is  in  his  relations  with  writers  in  his  periodical,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  connections  with  his  '*  literary  brethren,"  as  he  modestly  called 
them,  that  this  amiable  and  engaging  man  appears  to  the  most  extra- 
ordinary advantage.  As  I  read  over  his  n]any  letters  on  those 
points,  I  am  amazed  at  the  good-natured  allowance,  the  untiring 
^_  good  humour,  the  wish  to  please  and  make  pleasant,  the  almost 
^Bdefcrence,  the  modesty  in  one  of  his  great  position  as  head,  ]>cr- 
haps,  of  all  living  writers — to  say  nothing  of  his  position  as 
director  of  ilie  periodical  wliich  he  kindled  with  liis  own  perpetual 
inspirations.  There  was  ever  the  same  tiniform  good  nature  and 
ardour,  the  eagerness  to  welcome  and  second  any  plan,  a  reluctance 
to  dismiss  it,  and  this  done  with  apologies  ;  all,  too,  in  the  strangest 
contrast  to  the  summary  and  plain-spoken  fashion  of  the  ordinary 
editor.  I  fancy  this  view  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  brought  out 
in  all  the  numerous  estimates  of  this  most  charming  of  men.  And, 
at  the  risk  of  some  intrusion  of  my  own  concerns,  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
show  him  in  even  a  more  engaging  and  attractive  light.  The  various 
accounts  have  scarcely  been  concerned  with  this  side  of  his  character. 

P^  This  patient  interest  should,  in  tliese  editorial  matters,  become 
inore  wonderful  wlien  it  is  considered  that  his  position  as  head 
oi  an  important  periodical  made  him  a  maxV-ti.  ^^tt  ^oi  Smr).' 
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lunity.  Many  of  his  friends  were  tcmpie<i  to  become  "  iiicrnry.'* 
They  even  had  their  friends  who  desired  lo  become  Ulcrary,  and 
under  pressure  woukl  iniroducc  lo  this  gicat  writer  imimture 
and  unprofitable  eftorts  which  he  had  to  put  Rside  with  what 
excuses  he  could.  Then  there  were  his  "  tilenuy  brethren,"  each 
with  his  "novel"  or  short  paper,  which  it  would  occur  to  him 
some  morning  "he  would  send  off  to  Dickens."  These  had  lobe 
considered,  and  his  good  nature  or  courtesy  drawn  upon.  As  for 
the  general  herd  of  scribblers,  the  poslraan  on  *'  this  beat "  could 
give  due  account  of  the  packages  of  MS.  that  daily  arrived.  Il 
was  no  wonder  that  he  had  lo  compose  a  sort  of  special  circular 
answer,  which  was  duly  lithographed  and  relumed  wiih  their  pro- 
ductions lo  the  various  candidates.  I  believe  every  composition 
was  seriously  glanced  at,  and  some  estimate  made — and  many  an 
obscure  clever  girl  was  surprised  to  find  her  effor1.i  appreciated.  The 
usual  reject  ion -form  was  as  follows ; — 

Sir,— Tarn 'iei]uc»tc<l  by  Mr.  Charln  nichciiii  10  nprntb  Itn  tv^nl  llat  te 

eaanot  accept  the  conthtiulion  jroti  have  bad  Ibe  ^wAoieiA  to  oTler  htm  foe  \mm 
lion  in  this  jivriuilical.  So  manjr  maiiusctijils  ate  fonvnTrtcd  Iv  Uu»  dfiioc,  tfairi 
Mr.  Dick«nB  trusts  it  is  ooly  occcssarj'  lo  tucge^t  to  you  ibr  im[KiMtxni)r  of  Us 
bat»iDr«(  U'ing  Inmsaftcil,  if  a  sjR'ctal  letter  of  cuplArutiDD  wen:  xJdrtiMd  hi 
every  coireNi<on(lcnt  who«  proffcrcd  Aiil  h.  lipcItoCTl.  Bnl  Iir  wi^ijir*  nw  !o  CO*- 
fey  to  yotj  the  n^eiirancc, — fintlf.  thai  your  ravout  hiu  teen  lioDculjr  tcM),  dhI 
secondly,  that  it  i»  always  no  leu  a  ])Iea.iiiie  Id  him  lluin  i(  t\  \\\s  intcTRtl  19 
avail  himself  of  any  contributions  that  arc,  m  bit  judj^ment,  suited  to  ilie  rojuitv 
nicnts  of  HoHithci'i  iVarJt. 

The  band  of  writers  he  assembled  round  him  and  inspired  wu 
certainly  reranrliable.  There  was  HoUingshcad,  Jnrisive,  woodctful 
in  collecting  facts  where  abuses  were  concerned,  and  putting  his  iacis 
into  vigorous,  downright  English.  His  strokes  always  told,  and  a 
little  paper  of  his,  conceived  in  this  spirit,  entitled  "(live  us  More 
Room,"  a  simple  subject,  was  copied  at  length  into  the  Tima,  and 
from  the  Timi-s  into  other  papers.  There  was  Moy  Thotnax,  now 
the  pleasant  writer  of  llie  Monday  "Cattscrics"  in  the  /^tji/y  A'rret. 
There  was  Walter  Thornbury,  with  his  extraordinary  knowle^lgc  of 
London  antiiiuitics  and  curious  "out-of-the-way''  rrwling»  an 
explorer  of  old  "wynds"  and  alleys,  from  "Booksdicrs'  Row"  to 
Red  l.ion  Square  ;  very  dainty  in  his  taste,  as  his  quaint  bookplates. 
designed  for  him  by  Mr.  Marks,  show.  He  liad  great  antiquarian 
knowledge,  and  yet,  odd  to  say,  a  Ctctlc  dramatic  and  uirantiqoari«n 
style.    There  w-is  also  the   amijible   Charles  O'''  '~>fv- 

dueler's"  soninAaw — :ik  miw  o(  a.  (\uicl  ^ilcasani  hun .  ■  '«t 

of  lis  own,  Wd  \icatti\v  V-Vn^  >ii  Viw  \cvi«^   'ttftXa^vxcisasktbtY 
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Bwect  tlisposidon,  though  sordy  tried  by  pcTi)etual  ill  heallli.  His 
humourwas  stimulated  by  the  companionship  of  his  fatlicr-in-law,  and 
took  somewhat  the  same  cast  For  instance,  when  he  was  appointed, 
during  one  of  the  grtal  exhibitions,  to  the  odd  function— but  that  era  of 
exhibitions  engendered  ali  sorts  of  fantastic  things — of  making  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  existing  newspapers  of  the  kingdom,  the  oddities  that 
cropped  up  during  this  duty  tickled  his  fancy  and  that  of  his  friends 
hugely.  He  noted  that  the  smaller  and  more  obscure  the  place,  the 
grander  and  more  commanding  was  the  title  of  its  organ — witness 
TAe  Siibbfreeu  Eaf^fe,  a  name  that  gave  him  much  delight.  Writing 
he  delighted  in,  but,  by  a  cruel  fate,  it  was  a  labour,  if  of  love,  yet 
accompanied  by  something  like  torture.  Ever)- idea  or  sentence  was 
wrung  from  him,  as  he  said,  like  drops  of  blood.  Neither  ideas  nor 
words  would  flow.  His  *'  Cruise  upon  Wheels,*'  a  record  of  a 
journey  along  the  French  roads  in  a  gig,  is  a  most  charming  travel- 
book,  in  which  his  cjuaint  humour  is  well  shown.  The  late  Andrew 
Halliday  was  another  useful  writer  thai  could  be  depended  on  to 
gather  hard  facts,  and  set  them  out  when  gathered  in  vivacious  style. 
He  enjoyed  a  fixed  substantial  salar)- — think  of  that,  ye  occasional 
*'  contributors  "^and  I  have  seen  him  arrive  in  his  hansom  with  his 
formal  list  of  "subjects"  for  treatment,  which  were  carefully  gone 
through,  debated,  and  selected.  He  aftcrtvards  made  play-writing 
his  regular  vocation,  but  was  cut  off  in  his  prime,  like  many  a  writer. 
There  was  Parkinson  and  there  was  Professor  Morlcy ;  above  all,  there 
waslhc  always  brilliant  George  .XugustusSala,  perhaps  the  only  writer 
in  periodicals  who  writes  a  distinctly  original  style,  with  personality 
and  unflagging  vivacity.  I  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  hismerits  here, 
but  I  may  at  least  confess  to  looking  with  a  sort  of  wistfiil  envy  at 
his  exquisite  penmanship,  that  seems  never  to  depart  from  one 
steady  standard  of  excellence.  The  surprising  neatness  and  clear 
picturesqueness  of  his  calligraphy  is  the  delight  of  compositors,  as 
with  humiliation  I  have  to  confess  that  mine  is  their  despair.  Indeed, 
I  may  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  further  own  that  on  one  journal 
of  enormous  circulation  the  men  demanded,  and  obtained,  extra  pay 

"  for  selling  Mr. 's  copy."    As  I  write,  the  old  HousehQld  Words — 

a  title  infinitely  superior  to  Ail  th€  Vmr  Round— '\%  revived  by  the 
old  editor's  son,  a  capable,  energetic,  and  clever  man,  who  has  pushed 
his  way  with  success.  One  of  the  old  guild  llms  writes  of  the  new 
venture  in  the  Daily  Ncwx  :— 

One  function  of  ihe  oii^nal  Uousekdtl  Wonb^  &s  of  its  Icgilimatc  succeuor 
AU  the  Ytar  Retmd,  has  proved  lo  lie  that  of  ushering  in  new  claimants  ff>  » 
j'^CF  m  the  woi}4  o(  litviaturc  and  joumalitini.    'X\n.  ^tca.\  y^*^^'*^'^  '^l 
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Dickeiu  in  the  liloniry  world,  liu  carty  and  inlimalc  conncciion  urilh  xvOny/aigm 
work  n-s  .1  mail  "in  ihc  gallery,"  ami  liiK  genial  %xA  helpful  nature,  aUtacted  a 
crowd  of  upirAnU  atounU  him.  He  was  iinmeaiut.ibljf  moie  itt(e>lc>l  tlun  ertr 
»a»  Pope  liy  "  fr-tnlic  poclcas"  an<l  "  thy<nini»  peer,"  an<J  lite  "pari^in  much 
bemused  with  Iwcr  "  w.is  aiMirclly  m>1  u-antini;.  Oat  of  tliii  crowrl  of  rUimaah 
he  chu:ie  his  '*yoiiDg  men"  niiti  the  »kJI  uf  a  bam  leader,  anJ  hcI[JC(l  titcm  on 
l»y  totignc  and  (icii,  by  <il■rc^vll  counsel,  ami  ficfce  "  cnttiitj*  "  of  iheii  ailHrlcft. 
Uhc  had  any  fault,  il  was  in  ibc  ijimJ  iinttitc  whicli  prevented  him  fiom  ctiubilHC 
unhappy  crealurcs,  doubtk-u  well  fitted  for  cvi'ry  pursuit  but  lltal  of  letters  ;  iin<l 
who  were  inducetl  lo  pcrMvcne  by  his  iiiiMaUen  Lindness,  to  their  uwn  ultlMUle 
Korrow  and  diicomlitun:.  Some  had  written  much  or  little  ticfotc  ibey  cane 
to  him,  but  tlie  fact  rviiiaiti>  thai  il  »a»  tinder  \n%  leadei^ip  tbal  Ifavy  achieve! 
itpuiaiioD.  UeneUh  the  Inoner  upheld  by  Chailes  nickeiif  aad  hii  Caithfal 
friend,  tlie  laic  Mr.  \V.  H.  \Viils,  Diaiched  a  bnlliant  array  of  wnlcfi,  if  not 
<]uUe  of  the  Titanic  piopiKliinis  uf  Ihc  early  tunirilmiors  to  F'xun't  J/li^><iuW, 
jfct  noteworthy  by  their  brilllint  socceu  in  tlie  new  pctiodtcal.  Mr.  WUktf 
Collins  hnd  prcvtcni«ly  written  fietiun,  Lnit  his  mi>»t  famous  work,  "Tbc  Wanuii 
in  While,*'  ajtpeared  in  lUtis/kahi  U'tnJ/.  The  late  Mr.  CbaiW  CoUiiu  waa 
ticlually  egged  on  by  "  the  Chief"  into  wriliiii*  his  remarkable  "  Eyc-Wttiuaa  " 
and  (ilher  papci^.  Mr,  Sala*  "  Key  uf  the  -Strrct"  unlocked  for  him  thravettnc 
to  hi*  successful  career ;  and  Mr.  Gictivillc  Murray  sprcadg  hii  wiufi^  aa  "TTie 
Rowing  Englifhman, "  and  made  h!%  ntatk  by  a  fierce  attack  on  the  late  Lorl 
ijlmlfonl  dc  KedcliHc.  whom  he  satirued  as  "Sir  Hector  Stubble."  M»- 
l-ldmund  Yates's  best  novel,  "  Ulack  Shcq',*'  and  scores  of  his  l»est  article!, 
appeared  in  the  joamat  "conducted  by  Charles  Dickciu,"  as  did  Lord  Lytt>«'a 
"Strange  Story;"  as  well  as  "Hard  Timc^"  "Great  L'xpcctat'om."  Ibe 
"  rnconimcrcial  Traveller,"  and  a  ic^imcnl  of  Chrisltnas  Morit-3  Iry  ibe  hacnf  d4 
the  master  himself.  Amung  the  wriicn  of  [Hxms  and  ^torir»,  :>hort  and  !•«£, 
eaaays  and  deKfiptiuits  t^e  the  wcll'fcnoun  name*  of  Hairiel  Marliucsu,  \Irv 
Gatkcll,  I'ctcr  Cunningham,  Miss  Jcwsliury,  John  Fomcr,  Albert  Smith,  Jtana 
tiannay,  and  Mark  l4.*ition. 

1'lie  lime  when  "  the  ChristuiAs  Kumbcr  "  had  to  be  got  nsuly 
was  a]iva)'5  one  of  pleasant  ex|}cct%ncy  and  alacrity.  It  ma  an 
object  for  all  to  have  a  scat  in  "  a  vehicle"  whir!.  !  ctety 

toad  and  rcarhcd  the  houses  of  .1  tiiiartcr  of  a    1  /\:nonx 

With  his  usual  consdentioiis  feeling  of  duty  to  the  public,  he  laboured 
hard,  first,  to  secure  a  good  and  telling  idea;  and  secon  '  ..'It 

il  out  on  the  small  but  en'eciivc  5«utlo  with -which  he  i  Ay 

grown  unfamiliar,  owing  to  his  habit  of  dealing  *rilh  Ur^gc  cuinscL 
Ijcnce  (he  labour  was  in  ))ro})ortion,  and  at  last  l>ecarac  so  uloomc 
that  he  gave  the  place  up  altugeiher,  though  it  mutt  Itave  been  a 
serious  lo&s  of  profit.  Frapp^z  titt  et /raphes,  f^ti^  was  tlic  nystcm.  1 
remember  his  luying,  when  complaining  of  thi-i  tax,  "  I  have  really 
put  as  much  into  Mrs.  Lirriper  ns  would  alraofit  make  a  novcL" 
He  himself  generally  supplied  a  framework  ami  a  couple  of  shun 
Stones,  and  llic  rcsi  Nsaa  ftWci  w  Xj'j  «^svi^«  hands."  I  haw  myscll 
luraishcd  two  in  a  wi^sJt  \ium\xx. 
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As  the  time  drew  near,  a  iilc-isanlly  welcome  circular  went  forth 
to  a  few  of  the  writers  of  the  journal ;  the  paragraphs  of  which,  as 
they  exhibit  his  lighter  touches,  will  he  welcome.  They  show,  too, 
Oie  matter-of-fact,  business-like  style  in  which  the  matter  was  con- 
Cfived  and  carried  out. 

In  inviting  you  to  contribute  to  our  Chtislinas  Nyrnl>cr,  I  beg  to  send  you 
M».  Dictcns's  inctnonniUim  of  tlie  taiige  llial  may  he  taken  llii^  year.  Vim  will 
see  thai  il  is  a  witic  one. 

The  slqjhl  Icadiiig  nytion  of  Ok"  NumWr  \k\\\^  iIcvih-'I  wi(h  n  vitw  lo  placing 
as  lilllc  rcslikCion  as  pcnsibic  on  ihi.-  fancies  \A  my  fellow- writers  in  it,  tlicrr  is 
again  no  liinilation  as  Lo  »:cnc  or  lir:il  person  or  iblnl  person;  nor  is  any  Kfcience 
In  the  seasiin  uf  the  year  e%scn[iiil. 

!t  il  lo  l>c  ol)scivc<)  thai  Ihc  laics  ace  nt^l  suppof«d  to  be  njirrated  to  any 
auilicncc,  1nit  aic  >iip{vise(l  lu  l>c  in  writing.  IIiiw  llii-y  ciine  to  be  in  writing 
retjuiret  no  ar,annliNj^  for  u'iaUtvr.  Nothing  lu  ivhich  lliey  refer  ran  htivc 
happcncit  within  seven  years,  If  any  ccntribiitio"  shmilij  be  of  a  kind  that 
wuiild  derive  any  furcc  or  pIay^ulne^s,  or  Migge6livene->s  of  any  sod,  fium  Ihc 
pretence  (hat  il  is  incomplete— that  the  liecinninj*  i-i  not  there,  or  the  end,  oi  the 
miJdle,  or  any  other  [lortlon—the  jkretence  will  be  quite  coRiii&lcnl  with  Ihe 
general  idea  of  the  Number. 

On  another  anniversary  the  circular  ran  : — 

Yottr  talc  nuy  be  nanrited  cither  in  Uie  ttrst  or  in  the  lliinl  penon— may  be 

seriom  or  droll — may  Ik  tuld  Iiy  an  inOividunl  »r  either  sex.  and  of  any  station. 
It  is  not  csscniial  to  lay  Ihc  scene  of  action  in  England  (iho'  the  lak  is  Inhl  iti 
England},  anrl  no  reference  whatever  to  *.'hristni.is  is  desired. 

The  tale  is  supposed  to  Ite  related  by  word  of  mouth  lo  a  man  who  has  fctired 
from  the  world  ami  shut  himself  up  moodily,  gloomily,  and  dirtily,  Genenilly  U 
ihuuld  ha\'c  scmie  liUriil  Irearin^;  by  implicAtiun  on  Ihi:  absurdity  of  Mich  a  pro- 
ceeding—on  the  dependence  of  mankind  ui^in  utKanolliei— aadon  the  wholesome 
jofluences  of  Ihe  grrgariuu'i  habits  of  humatiJIy, 

A  third  was  to  this  effect : — 

The  talcs  may  be  in  the  first  person  or  in  the  third,  and  may  relate  to  any 
season  or  period.  They  may  be  supposed  In  be  told  lo  a.n  audience  or  lo  the 
reader,  or  to  lie  penned  by  the  writer  without  knowing  Imw  ihcy  will  come  to 
light,  ilow  they  come  lo  Ijc  lold  at  all  does  not  rcijuirc  to  be  ntcountcd  for.  If 
they  covid  express  some  new  resolution  formed,  some  dep-nrture  from  an  old  idea 
or  course  that  mtss  not  quite  wholesome^  it  might  l^c  better  for  the  general  puiposc. 
Yet  even  this  is  not  indispensable. 

The  following  was  more  elaborate  ; — 

An  English  trading-ship  (with  pa&scngers  aboard),  bound  for  Californta,  is 
wpposcd.  lo  have  got  foul  of  an  iceberg,  Bud  becomes  a  wrecl;.  The  crew  and 
paMcngeift,  not  beint;  very  many  in  number,  and  the  captain  being  a  cool  man 
with  bis  wits  ab^)u1  him,  one  of  the  boats  was  lioi»lcd  uul  and  some  stores  were 
gut  over  lite  .side  inio  her  helinti  the  ship  went  down.  Then  all  bands,  with  a 
fe^v  exceptions,  weic  got  into  the  boat — in  ojjcn  one— arul  they  got  clear  of  the 
wredc*  aod  put  their  trust  in  God. 

73)e  captain  set  Ihe  course  and  slccic^\,  and  llic  tcslL  tQwc&\[^  i:^«^'& -><{«( 
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ecfl  wjs  ^muiiih  <>iiough  lur  th«  oic  of  the  oars.  Tbcy  had  a  uil  bcsUlo.  At 
in  ihe  open  boil  for  many  days  iitJ  nights,  wilh  the  prospccl  hcforc  iheto  ot  ■ 
svrarapcd  by  Rny  great  wave,  or  perishing  wilh  hun^,  Ihc  people  in  the  botl 
beCMi,  after  a  while,  to  be  liorribly  dispirilwl.  The  captain  remembetinu  (lut 
the  nnrralion  of  stories  hcul  been  attendeil  with  grcAt  tucceM  on  former  occuiam 
of  umiUr  dUutcri,  in  preventing  the  sbipn'rcckciJ  pcmuis'  mintU  fruni  dwHtiof 
OD  Ihe  horrors  of  their  conditimi,  proposed  that  such  as  could  tell  aoytbtn^  lo  the 
test  shouM  tell  it.     So  the  storici  arc  introduced. 

Tt>e  aiJventuie<i  narrated  nenl  not  uf  neceuity  liavi;  lupp^-nci  in  all  cues  to 
the  people  in  ihc  boat  thcoiMlvci.  Neither  does  it  maacr  whcihcr  they  are  told 
in  Ihe  first  or  in  the  third  pennn.  Tlie  whole  naitative  of  the  wreck  will  Ite  girea 
by  the  captain  to  the  reader  in  tntrodocing  the  stories,  abo  the  final  tlellvcnnct 
of  ihc  people.  There  are  peTw>n5  of  both  scxc*  in  the  boal.  The  writer  of  any 
story  may  Mippow  any  tort  of  jietson— or  none,  if  iliai  be  all— aa  the  cap(ain  wifl 
Identify  him  if  need  be.  But  amung  the  wreckeil  there  mighl  naturally  be  the 
niate,  the  cook,  the  carpenter,  the  Drinourer(ot  worker  in  iroo),  the  boy,  the  bride 
paAscnger,  the  bridegroom  pauetigcr,  the  sivlcr  pat&engcr,  the  brother  |U«.tettgcr, 
the  raolhcr  or  Citlbcr  jtasienger,  or  »oa  or  daughter  ptuscngrr.  the  nuuway 
passenger,  the  child  pasAcnger,  ihe  old  (caman,  the  toughcsl  of  (he  crew,  Ac>  Ax. 

This  was  tlie  skeleton  or  ribs  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Gohim  Mary' 
which  hati  uxiraordinnry  success,  though  some  critics  were  loiOTf 
on  the  idea  of  the  suffering  passengers  having  to  listen  to  sach  long 
narratives — one  adding,  that  he  wondered  that  it  did  not  precipitate 
the  catastrophe. 

Another  was  more  general : — 

Mr.  Dickens  is  desirous  thai  cflcb  ortide  in  the  new  yeor't  noraber  oT  /ttmjf 
hold  tfpnis  ^holl  have  reference  lo  something  nnc,  and  1  bqg  t"  a»V  you  (A 
auist  UK  in  producing  ft  [>apet  exprensivc  of  ihai  alwayt  dcsirfiMe  i^uallty. 

I  can  give  you  no  better  hint  of  the  idea  than  the  roughen  notion  of  whil 
one  oi  Iwijof  ihc  titles  of  llie  pnjiets  might  lie  :  A  New  Cuantryj  A  New  Dia* 
covcry  (in  scieace,  art,  ot  social  Ufc) ;  A  Now  Lover;  A  New  llay.  or  Actur,  or 
Actress  j  A  New  Doy. 

Vmu  own  Inuginalion  will  doubtless  suggest  a  topic  or  a  tlory  wbidi  would 
liarmoniK  with  Ihe  plan. 

Ycl  one  more  :— 

In  order  that  ytm  may  be  laitl  under  as  little  eoiutrunt  aa  posbiUe,  Mr. 
Dickens  wi'bcs  to  present  the  requirements  of  the  ntuobcr,  tn  the  fbllowttig 
general  way  ; — 

A  story  of  advcnlun.'  — ihAl  is  to  say,  inv-ulving  w)me  ^■'  Uind  of 

intcrcst-wwidil  b-,*  l»est  atUpied  lo  thcdes^igi].     It  maybe  ::  .  i*e1.  vt 

battle,  or  impii^onmenl,  or  cwaite,  oi  iJiipwrcck,  oi  f<cril  of  any  kiml  -penl  tnna 
tlOTin,  Tjr  from  being  bcnighle^l  or  toil  ;  or  peril  ftam  fire  or  water.  It  nuy  reUie 
to  aca  OI  land,  1 1  tnay  be  incidental  to  the  life  of  a  sutdlcr,  wutor,  Atbenma, 
mmcT,  grave-digger,  engineer,  explorer,  pedlar,  mcrcham,  scrvajit  of  rilbcr  aet, 
or  any  son  of  wMclict— from  a  man  in  a  lighihcnue,  ot  a  anstcnsnbiSHi,  to  u 
ordinary  night  nutx.  "Wvak  \t>  rto  iw:«M»it  \\aa.\M:v»  u  m  th«  aotiir,  wbnhn 
pbntd  01  ftl  home  ;  not  u  \Q  V^t  xwsw,  •w\vV\fc».\rt*A»t*tY»^.    ^.»*  WtL'w* 
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portant  whcllicT  ihe  story  he  nnmleii  in  (he  first  person  or  in  Ihe  thin).     Nor  i» 
th-rc  art)-  object'.on  lo  it^  being  roiimlctl  on  some  expctlilian. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  may  say,  that  nothing 
was  more  delightful  than  the  unrestrained  way  in  which  he 
confided  his  plans  about  his  own  stories,  or  discussed  others 
connected  with  mine ;  imparting  quite  a  dramatic  interest  and 
colour  lo  what  might,  as  mere  business  details,  have  been  left  to 
his  deputy. 

Once,  in  a  little  town  in  Wales,  I  had  seen  a  quaint  !oc:il  museum, 
formed  by  an  old  ship  captain,  who  had  collected  odds  and  ends  of 
his  profession,  mostly  worthless  ;  much  like  what  i:>  described  in 
"  Little  Pcdiington."  The  oddest  feature  was  the  garden,  in  which 
he  had  planted  various  frgure-heads  of  vessels,  Dukes  of  V'ork  and 
others,  who  gazed  on  the  visitors  with  an  extraordinary  stare  ;  half 
ghastly,  half  grotesque.  This  seemed  to  furnish  a  hint  fur  the 
machinei>-  of  one  of  his  Christmas  stories,  and  was  suggested 
to  him. 

That  notion  of  the  shipbreaker'i  girden  (he  wrote,  Noverubfr  1S65)  takes  ray 
&ncy  strorgly.  If  I  had  not  been  nifewly  at  work  uihhi  the  Chri.<itmas  Number 
when  you  suggested  it,  I  lliink  I  must  have  tried  my  band  ujxjn  it.  As  it  is,  I 
oRen  rcVert  to  it,  and  go  about  and  about  it,  and  pal  it  into  new  fudiiw,  mjch  as 
the  bultermen  in  the  8ho]»  (who  have  something  of  a  liicrar)'  air  at  their  wooden 
ileskt)  pat  the  Inilter.  I  have  been  vexed  at  not  being  able  to  get  ynur  story  into 
Dr.  Mctfigcld.  1  tried  it  again  and  again,  but  could  not  adapt  its  length  to  the 
other  reiiuirenienls  of  the  Number.  Once  I  cut  it,  but  was  not  ea-^y  afterurardt, 
and  thought  it  beat  to  restore  Ihe  excision  and  leave  the  vrhole  lor  a  regular 
Number.  The  difliculty  of  filling  and  adapting  this  annual  job  is  hardly  lo  be 
imagined  without  trying  it.  For  the  rest,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Doctor— and 
know  him  at  once — as  he  spenkt  for  himself  in  the  first  impcr  and  the  last.  Alio 
I  commend  to  your  perusal  .^  certain  shoH,  story,  headed  "To  be  talccn  with  a 
grain  of  salt." 

I  hope  you  arc  En  force  and  s^Mrita  with  your  new  story,  and  hope  you  noticed 
in  the  Tiinti  the  other  day  that  our  friend is  married  I 

How  amazing  this  modesty,  and  these  excuses  for  not  using 
wliat  another  would  have  simply  said  he  found  "  unsuited  to  the 
magazine." 

As  I  look  over  the  records  of  his  interest  in  my  undeserving 
scribble,  there  comes,  mingled  with  pain  and  regret  for  this  geniaf, 
never-flagging  friend,  somelhing  of  a  little  pride  in  having  gained  the 
interest  of  so  true  and  appreciative  a  nature.  It  will  be  seen  how  he 
encouraged— how  even  grateful  he  appeared  to  be,  for  anything  he 
thought  good  or  succcssfii! ;  and  how  palicnt  and  apologetic  lie  was 
imder  circumstances  where  his  good  will  and  good  natiuc  were  tried. 
It  was  so  for  a  long  period  of  years  *,  Ke  was  vKt  ^aimtt  fema,  Viss^vcwat 
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in  end  ;  no  cajiricc  ;  slcady,  firm,  treu  unA  Jnt. 
line,  gave  thi:  truest  ealiniatc  of  him. 

Another  trait  tn  him  was  ttis  unfailing  pleasure  in  coiumti- 
nicating  some  little  composition  of  which  he  u-as  particularly 
pleased ;  or  he  would  tell  of  some  remarkable  story  thai  he  had  been 
sent,  or  would  send  one  of  his  own  which  he  fancied  hugely.  It 
was  a  source,  loo,  of  pleasant,  welcome  surfirisc  to  find  how  fae 
rclaincd  in  his  memory,  and  would  quote,  various  and  sundry  of 
your  own  humbler  efTorts— those  that  had  |>asse<l  into  his  own  stock, 
associations.  Tbese  generally  refened  to  some  experience  or 
humorous  adventure,  or  it  nii^ht  be  some  account  nf  a  dog. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  industrious  practice  in  'ii  rs 

and  essays,  1  had  fancied  I  coidd  succeed  in  novel-wtt     _  a 

first  attempt,  and  timidly  suggested  that  I  might  "  try  my  hand  "  in 
his  weekly  journal.  He  at  once  agreed,  and  good-nalurcdiy  had  aboin 
half  a  volume  "set  up,"  so  as  to  give  the  production  every  rliance  in 
the  reading.  Hut  the  attempt  was  immature  ;  its  waxen  wings  ntelled, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  decline.  iJyandbye  I  got  a  new  pair,  and. 
making  a  formal  attempt  in  two  \olume5,  was  lucky  enough  lu  (n«kc 
a  success. 

The  history  of  this  little  transaction  will  be  found  interesting,  not, 
of  course,  from  my  own  share,  but  as  illustrating  that  chonn  of  hearty 
good  n-ilt  which  marked  every  act  of  liis  M'here  his  friends  were  con- 
cerned. Here  also  enters  on  tlie  scene  his  faithful  coadjutor  and 
assistant,  W.  H.  Wills ;  a  sterling  character,  practical,  business-like, 
and  yet  never  letting  his  naturally  friendly  temper  be  <>\  Iiy 

the  stem  necessities  of  his  office.  He  had  a  vast  amouni  s 

as  may  be  conceived ;  yet  his  letters,  of  which  I  have  some  hundreds 
before  me  now,  were  always  playful,  amusing,  clever,  and  written  in 
a  flowing  lengthy  style— even  to  "crossing."  His  sagacity  wai 
heartily  appreciated  by  his  chief.  He  ever  appeared  a  most  faroarable 
specimen  of  the  successful  literary  man. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  more  pcrsorul,  I  may  enter  a  little 
at  length  on  the  subject  of  what  Lamb  calls  the  "kindly  cngcndure" 
of  tliis  story— which,  in  truth,  has  some  flavour  of  the  romance  of 
authorship.  I  had  sent  uiy  successful  two-volume  vcnttnv  to  my 
friend. 

Mv  riEAR  ,— Do  not  condemn  me  nnheud  (I  Itnow  y*w  am  pgt> 

ting  on  tlic  Mack  caji).  I  lt»vc  Iwen  iilcrt,  Injt  only  on  pjper  (  for  a.  Coitni^l 
ftftcr  yni  last  tieat^l  fmtn  mc  I  wni  itiating  Wiih  |>aili.  Tlir  flr^t  "  ■■•  C  '■■v  -.«i- 
ralwccnce  w.i»i  li>  rtatl  yom  *lory-  like  a  ikam-cLi);]nc.     My  i  [ 

1*4  the  besi  novc\  V  have  mA  tot  'jtan;  ^\n  IvVmtJl  to  I  oct:^.  ...  - y  ^     I 

potted  off  witli  U  to  TJv^cns.  wVwak  Vnv^cwwt  t^  v\  i^;«i0av\%  im^  ->&«l  ^m 
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fihouUl  Like  you  to  write  a  novel  for  AH  (hs  Year  JlimH'i,     If  fan  Mspoml  lo  ilmi 
wish,  it  will  fifTonl  me  very  gr«a(  |>l4.-nsiit-c. 

In  that  case,  it  would  b«  n«cs5Ary  for  you  to  begin  nl  once  ;  for,  sbonld  you 
make  a  hit  with  your  plot,  wc  woiilU  require  to  publish  the  (ir*t  insCAlment  in 
September  next.  The  nnnius  ep^mnJi  I  propose  is  lliis  :  Ivl  u*  have  a  rough 
«kcleh  ofyonr  plot  ami  cliaracters  ;  Dickens  would  consider  ii,  offer  yoa  siq^es- 
litms  for  improvciDcnl  if  he-  saw  fil,  <ir  conik-iiin  il,  or  sccvpt  il  n\  yim  present  it 
if  he  saw  no  grnund  for  remark.  In  c.i«e  of  a  negative,  you  woiilil  nul  miml, 
perhaps,  Ir^'iiig  another  programme.  I  tieerl  ml  tell  you  how  grral  an  adranlage 
it  would  lie  for  you  to  work  under  so  great  a  nvasicr  of  the  ait  which  your 
novel  «how^  you  to  know  \\\c  ilitl'iouliitrs  nf;  nnil  your  artiMtc  vympnthics  will,  I 
know,  prompt  you  to  take  fdIL  advantage  of  hinis  which  he  would  (live  you,  not 
only  in  Ihc  const ruL:tioti  nni]  conduct  of  your  Mury,  but  in  dclails.  rk  yon  proceed 
with  it  io  weelily  poninns, 
^H  Exi^nencc-  has  hhoun  ik  that  ihtr  pre■appl-arAn>Cl^  of  a  novel  in  our  jiat^e'^ 
^rinstcatl  of  occupying  the  liel-l  fcr  iifter-publicatiim  in  vciliiim.'s  gives  an  enormous 
Mimulus  lo  ihc  issue  in  a  complete  form.  VVo  can  thL-rcforc  ensure  you  for  yoor 
work,  if  it  will  till  three  volnmcs,  live  hunlreO  poun«ls  (^Scm),  part  of  which  we 
rouM  pay  for  our  me  of  your  m»mi.'>Cdipt,  aixl  jurt  the  puMi^Iu't  of  iIil*  vulumesi 
would  pay  ;  but  He  would,  in  cast  of  acceptance,  guaianttc  you  £y^  whatever 
thi?  re-jinUication  nu\y  fL-Ich. 

Think  llii.-'  over,  and  wLicr  your  thoughts  are  tnature>l,  let  me  liavL-  ihem  in 
your  next  leller. 

This  was  aliiiosl  thrilling  lo  read.  Every  word  wa?  as  inspiring 
as  (he  blast  of  a  tnimpct.  It  will  he  noted  how  pleased  the  writer  is 
at  the  ver>'  communication  of  his  intcUigence.  And  then  the 
"  p&une  "  !  I'ivc  hundred  pounds  1  The  diligent  magazine-writer 
might  exclaim  with  one  of  Jerrold's  characters,  "  Is  there  so  much 
mone>*  in  the  world  ! "    It  was  really  liberal  and  generous. 

No  time  was  lost  in  setting  to  work.  I  liad  soon  blocked  out  a 
plan— what  dramatists  call  a  scenario— ^Xid  had,  about  as  soon,  set 
to  work,  and  written  a  good  many  chapters  and  sent  them  in. 

It  will  now  be  characteristic  to  see  what  pains  were  taken — how 
heads  were  laid  together  to  improve  and  make  good — all  under  the 
master's  directions  and  inspirations — who,  as  he  said  often,  abvays 
gave  to  the  public  his  best  labour  and  best  work.  This  constancy 
always  seemed  to  me  wonderful.  He  never  grew  fagged  or  careless, 
or  allowed  his  \vork  to  be  distasteful  lo  htm.  This  is  a  most 
natural  feeling,  and  comes  with  success ;  and  there  is  a  tendency 
10  "  scamp  "  work  when  the  necessity  for  work  is  less.  Mr.  Thackeray 
confessed  to  this  feeling — in  the  days  when  he  became  /irM//v/i^— and 
found  a  sort  of  distaste  to  his  work  almost  impossible  lo  surmount. 
\  The  first  questions  started  on  this  great  business  came  from  my 
oM  friend  the  sub  editor,  the  master's  exreltent  auxiliary.  It  will 
be  seen  how  staunch  he  was,  and  true  lo  bolh  interests  -  that  of  his 
journal  and  that  of  ihe  writer. 
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I  am  o«atIy  as  anxioos  as  you  ire  aboot  yoor  itory.  I  may  lell  yw  tliat  my 
jadgmctit  U  i»  favouf  of  il,  io  far  as  it  Km  goof  :  bol  Didieru,  wliile  ocrtx  ni^Mf 
lowng  4ight  of  the  main  cful,  ob]«l,  and  purpose  of  the  ilory,  often  conJcmM 
on«  because  it*  i3ctaiU  aie  ill  doQc  He  Ukc»  such  infinite  \a\m  wilh  llie  sraallnl 
touches  rtf  hU  (W«  word-picliirea,  that  he  get*  impiticiil  andduEuMcd  with  rcprtl* 
ttons  of  bad-v-ntiog  and  CArelctsness  (often  sbuwtnt;  want  of  lopecl  for,  es  w«11 
as  ignonncc  of,  the  commonest  jirinciples  of  an).  T,  periups,  tin  too  much  on 
the  other  nde.  I  say  that  thcgrrural  pablic— whom  we  address  in  our  lar]*c  cit* 
culatioo— are  rather  insensible  than  olhcfwiie  to  literary  giaoe  «oil  cnrrecinen; 
that  iliey  ate  often  intcnMly  excited  b>-  inddcnu  coareyed  to  their  miodf  is  the 
wont  gramtnar. 

Mitid,  I  only  make  tbe«e  remorki  for  your  guidance  My  advice  to  yoa  i^ 
write  for  all  your  proofe,  go  over  them  very  carefully.  Take  ool  as  many  Cm- 
lyleikou  as  you  can  ict  (your  writinj;  alKiuudt  wilh  ihcm),  make  cWi  thai  wbtdi 
is  here  and  there  otMOue  without  a  reader's  consideration  and  nlracing  of  tbc  ten 
— a  labour  which  oorel-icaden  especially  hate  ;  ui  tbort,  put  as  high  a  pgli^h  on 
)-oiit  details  as  you  can,  niwl  I  may  almost  pf^miu  you  succcgl  Dickens  n  ««(»• 
lionJisini*  at  pmcnt,  and  won't  be  back  for  to  days  ;  get  alJ  ready  by  that  time. 

It  is  not  imptis^iUle  that  we  mxy  hare  lo  call  npnn  ytni  mildtnly  to  let  u  cuM* 
raence  the  5lor)-in  a  week  or  two  ;  but  It  may  be  deferred  for  a  year.  At  atlcvfnti^ 
]  can  proniisc  you  a  decisiuo  on  all  points  when  C  D.  shows  up. 

I  find  a  fault  in  your  other  novel  which  i<  creeping  into  Misa t  a  waM 

of  CAmcsliicss ;  a  Thackcraj-i&h  pretence  of  itulincrcnce,  which  yon  do  not  Cecl,  lo 
the  stronger  emotions  and  stateraenU  of  your  characters.  ir>-iMj  eacile  the  emoiioM 
of  your  rendert.  and  convey  the  idea  that  y^H  feel  a  lofty  contempt  Ux  emotioD  in 
gcueral,  tkey  feet  sold,  and  will  hate  yoUr  want  of  taking  them  in. 

I  don't  soy  a  word  in  praise  of  your  new  venture,  though  I  think  a  great  deal.  I 
want  yud  am)  your  wnling  to  make  a  hit,  not  unly  wilh  C.  1).  bat  with  the  |*al4tc ; 
and  what  I  have  said  (which  will  moke  )-ou  detest  me  al  IniM  tit!  after  churcb-UiAc 
cm  Sunday)  may  be  a  small  conliibulion  towaids  that  object,  which  I  do  most  ear- 
nestly desire.  About  Monday,  when  ynur  heart  is  open  to  furgivenen  of  dm  like 
mine  (or  before  il  prove  less  ubJuiatc],  let  me  hear  from  you. 

One  oihtr  thing.     Vou  see  SalaVslory  lies  chiefly  in  faris. 
ailojit  my  siipg'estion  of  giving  yoor  story  its  tuturnl  progreajii  ' 
chapter  the  titsi  to  iu  natural  place  in  the  itory?     My  cutt 
would  make  an  improvement  thereby  in  all  respects. 

After  many  debates,  it  was  determined  to  attctnpl  Uie  venture. 

Nexl  let  me  convc)'  to  yoa  the  iolelUgencc  (wrmc  out  chief),  that  I  rfMlf  to 
launch  it,  fully  confidirtg  in  your  conviction  of  the  power  of  the  siory.  Ott  aO 
busiocu  points  WtlU  will  communicate  with  >-ou. 

TIk  only  siiggeitiuti  I  h^ivc  tu  make  as  lo  the  MS.  In  hand  &ni!  ty;)c  i*  thai  -  -^ 
wants  relief.  It  is  a  dikngTeeable  character,  a&  yvw  mean  il  to  l>r,  nnd  I  thduld  b* 
afraid  to  do  so  much  with  htm,  if  the  cue  were  mmc,  ^t  i '  if 

him  here  and  tbenr  out  of  the  tuder's  mouth.     Il  la  rcn.  ( 

administer  a  dinagrecablc  character  carefully,  the  public  lui.c 
lo  think  tlial  the  story  is  disagreeable,  and  iKri  mcirlr  ibt  iici  '  < 

What  d[>  yT>u  think  of  this  title ?    It  it  n 

express  the  eldest  Mster's  pursuit,  and,  glancerl  nt  ; 

hold  Ihe  render  tti  tnjpenw.     Let  me  knr-w 

JIAt  Buftutv  jtni  that  \ht  (TtaVciX.  cut  v\U,  W  ' 

swke  you  u  thoToU'^Uy  w«\\  and  <«\4aV(  Vwi«tt  i&  -4i%  ^lOMOdvi  •«&. 
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»Kov\',  lliis  was  all  encouraging  and  cordial  to  ,i  degree.  Yet,  I 
teem  10  see  the  editor  here,  more  or  less  j  and  Tricndly  and  good< 
nalured  as  these  assurances  were,  in  the  case  of  an  acquiescence,  it 
will  be  seen  what  a  difference  there  was  m  his  tone  as  time  went  on, 
and  be  was  good  enough  to  have  a  '•  Uking,"  as  it  is  called,  for  the 
writer ;  even  the  slightly  authoritative  air  that  is  here  disappeared.  I 
frankly  confess  that,  having  met  innumerable  men,  and  having  had 
dealings  with  innumerable  men,  I  never  met  one  with  an  approach 
to  his  genuine,  unaffected,  unchanging  kindness,  or  one  that  ever 

■found  so  sunshiny  a  pleasure  in  doing  one  a  kindness.  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  that  any  request  I  ever  made  to  him  was  ungranted,  or 
left  without  an  attempt  to  grant  it. 

■  The  letter  just  quoted  conveys  a  most  precious  lesson  to  the 
noftl-writer — whose  craft,  indeed,  requires  many  lessons.  Having 
written  nearly  twenty  novels  myself,  I  may  speak  with  a  little 
experience,  and   frankly  own  that   it  was  not  till    I    had  passed 

Hf my  dozenth  that  I  began  to  learn  some  few  principles  of  the  art; 
having  written,  as  so  many  do,  "as  the  spirit  moved,"  or  by  £uicied 
inspiration. 

^P  The  allusion  to  the  "bold  advertisement"  was,  indeed,  hand- 
somely carried  out.  Few  would  have  such  advantages  of  publicity 
as  one  writing  a  novel  for  Alt  the  Year  Hound  in  lliose  days.  There 
was  llie  prestige  of  association  with  the  master,  while  the  condition 
in  which  your  work  was  brought  before  the  public  was  truly 
effective. 

^^       All  this  happily  settled,  the  affair  was  duly  announced.  No  expense 

^f  was  spared.  Vivid  yellow  posters,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  proclaimed  the 
name  of  the  new  story  in  black  brilliacl  cliaracters  on  every  blank  wall 
and  hoarding  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  smaller  and  more  convenient 
sized  proclamations,  in  quarto  as  it  were,  told  this  tale  in  more  modest 

^nray.  So  that,  if  there  was  really  any  light  at  all,  it  was  not  under  a 
tushel.  I  had  a  pride  in,  and  fondness  for,  these  testimonials,  and 
have  religiously  preserved  all  that  dealt  with  my  own  efforts;  a  kind 

^■of  literature,  as  may  be  conceived,  of  a  bulky  sort,  and  filing  great 

^^space  as  they  accumulated.  When  debating  effectual  titles  for  these 
and  other  writings,  I  recall  his  taking  me  to  his  room  without 
telling  me  what  he  had  selected,  and,  by  way  of  test  or  surprise, 
exhibiting  one  of  these  gigantic  proclamations  stretched  at  full 
length  across  the  floor  of  the  room.  "  Wlial  do  you  think?"  he 
would  ask.  '*  You  must  know,"  he  would  add,  Iiis  eye  beginning  to 
twinkle  with  merriment,  •'  that  when  Wills  corrects  the  proofs  of 
these  things,  he  has  to  go  on  his  knees,  m\.\v  -a.  XiroAx  m»&.  ■^sft.  <** 
roz.  ccL.    ^o.  1806.  3  b 
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paint  beside  him  1"    The  cost  of  Uiis  system  of  adv«tistnR 
enarmoiis  ill  the  yenr,  but  everything  w:is  Jonc   niaynificcnily  at 
"  ihe  office." 

A  lilllc  later  I  was  informed  that— 

The  QC\t  nuiubcr  wo  maltc  up  will  cmlain  the  Gr>1  [ttot  of  jvor  rf'irf. 
I  like  wIiKl  ynii  li^u^  ilime  p\lrcindy.  Rut  I  ih'mk  ibe  BWry  b^t  U  •*— *1 
*'  chaff."    Then:  is  loo  imicti  o(  tL     A  few  pregnant  hits  .at  — , —  would  do  all  yatt 

want  IwltcT.     Again,  the  C t'^ly  nquirc<,  I  ihinl:,  th«  rutserau  op  ta 

ilie  qiiadTlIlc,  where  the  real  hnsincis  of  the  evcnini;  begins.  V<m  kc,  in 
pulilislting  bclMloniAilalljr,  any  kind  of  altermlion  »  rery  dkngermia.  One  WBtl 
bit,  not  (inly  hAi\],  l)tit  quick. 

n«A5c  look  wrll  lo  the  |>iiMa|;e  revealing  Ibe  ncccptanoe  of  F —  V — p  ami 
Dverllirow  nf  I E — ,  in  tlic  Itt-ilruotn,  nfiL-t  ihe  (uiity.  ThU  is  a  Strang  cJttutiMt,  uhI, 
In  tuy  min'.l,  i-s  confuiiedly  cKprcssed— in  fact,  can  only  lie  ifagucly  gtieveJ  at  liy 
ihc  reader. 

Mnrc  criticiwt  I  Evcrytliing  gnei  on  veil  so  br ;  tiut  I  leTI  you  wlal  irt  all 
yearn  Tor — sunic  »how  of  UnJamti  from  BomclK>dy:  the  liillc  glimpse  *^  11  ■> 
n  iMimlHrr  or  two  agn,  willi  his  lillle  IducIi  \\\  hninmu-rcrJing,  was  icficsbingin  ibe 
liij^hcsl  ilrgrcc.  llie  chanctcrs  <ccm  to  l^c  all  pbying  at  chc&s  — uaCduuBonlj 
well,  mind  yuu  —but  lliey  nrilba  ilo  our  aay  anj-lhiog  Kyinpatbctic 

As  the  story  advanced  the  councils  uiultipUcd,  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  and  improvements.  Experiments  even  were  tnadc 
in  particular  directions,  and  an  episode  was  furnished  '*  to  sec  hour  it 
would  Joot  in  print;"  sheets  being  *'scl  up"ia  this  way  regardless  of 
cost,  and  dismissed  as  unsatisfactory.  All  this  was  laborious  and 
troublesome,  but,  as  was  said,  the  experiment  wm  worth  nuking, 
and  fei^*  sensible  writers  but  would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
learning  their  craA  under  such  a  teacher.  It  would  be  iroposablc  to 
describe  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  the  ingenuity  exiubitcd,  the 
pains  and  thought  he  gave  to  the  matter.  Under  such  auspico — 
and  it  was  admitted  that  I  n'as  .a  nnlling  pupil,  with  equal  rfidincw 
to  adopt  and  to  carry  out  all  that  ivas  suggested— the  voric  ben< 
it  need  hardly  be  said. 

'*  Is  it  worth  your  while,"  wrote  my  sub-editor,  "  to  be  both 
with  a  second  scrawl  merely  to  let  me  say  how  admirable  I  think  it 
Tender,  true,  and  too  pathetic  e\'en  for  an  old  hack  waiting  for  his 
dinner  to  read  with  dry  eyes.  My  first  mouthful  would  have  choked 
mc  if  I  had  not  written  this." 

The  end  Rainetl  yr^i  sntisfactoiy  to  alt  concerned.  The  wof  k  was 
successful,  i>asscd  through  several  editions,  and  still  sdb.  The  copy- 
right was  disposed  of  for  a  stmi  nearly  erjual  to  what  was  aliened  to 
mc.     Indeed,  bcfori:  '  1  :iJ,  the  foUowin|^  pleasant  cam- 

municalion,  a%  (uU  q^  .  ;)ji  it  was  agreeable*  set  me  tn 

work  again.     Ooccv^t\04a«V\&iitx^c^>Aa  9uj;:jeA'nA'CoKWx.Oiit 
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a  firm  of  perfumers  in  Uond  Street  named  .1  new  perfume  after  the 
stor)',  and  this  fragrance  has  much  favour  among  the  hdies,  and  is 
largely  sold  to  this  hour. 

lo  Twaji  I  1  congratulate  yni  on  Iwing  at  last  able  lo  Jlouruli  vbe  vord  fim$. 
I  have  not  ytH  read  n  line  uf  ytnir  en'ling,  ami  (his  ciintxsiini  will  give  ymi  a  lielirr 
relish  for  what  I  am  f^ntiig  lo  say  :  diclniCil  &o1el>-  Ity  the  "  meriu  "  alrcsily 
dc\'etop<rd,  Dickens's  aniwcr  (u  the  wish  y»>ii  cxprew  nl  the  eml  of  your  Jclltr  wi»« 
a  gind  ami  c.if^cr  "  Ves ; "  in  witich  I  liMrtily  anJ  cordinlly  connirrcd,  n<i  you 
may  guc<3.  Let  your  next  novel  be  for  ms.  We  shall  vrnnt  it  in  from  Iwclve  to 
eifjhicm  months'  time  ;  and,  if  I  may  venture  some  advice,  let  me  ui^e  iipon  you 
to  employ  at  least  a  quarter  of  it  in  consinicling  the  skeleton  of  it  from  ihc  end  of 
ynur  ilorj',  oi  modifying  any  lillle  detail  in  llie  besinnmu  of  it— if  you  would  m; 
yoiirseU  the  task  of  at  least  seeing  bnd  before  you  jilungc  into  your  voyage,  with 
no  chance  of  veering,  or  "  tncLing  nt  tilling,"  or  shortening  xail. 

I  am  sure  you  have  a  Krcal  chance  l»efore  you,  if  yon  will  only  give  your 
powers  their  full  swinf ;  e<qiecin1ly  if  you  will  let  uk  »ee  a  Utile  of  the  gnoil  side 
of  huraaii  nature.  Ever  very  faithfully  yours, 

\V.   II.    W. 

I  have  many  proofsheels  by  me,  corrected  by  his  own  hand  in 
the  tnost  painslaking  and  elaborate  way.  The  way  he  used  to  scatter 
his  bright  touches  over  the  whole,  the  sparkling  word  of  his  own 
that  he  would  insert  here  and  there,  gave  a  surprising  point  and  light. 
The  finish,  too,  that  he  imparted  was  wonderful  ;  and  the  "dashes,* 
stops,  shiftings,  omissions,  were  all  valuable  lessons  for  wTiCcrs. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  did  not  "  see,"  as  he  says,  the  point 
of  another  attempt— and,  indeed,  there  M-as  not  much— he  excuses 
himself  in  this  fashion  for  not  using  it : 

I>on't  hate  me  more  than  you  can  help,  when  I  uy  I  tinvc  been  reading  in 
"Slxpetioy  Shakespeare,*'  and  that  I  don't  stt  it.  I  don't  think  this  joke  ll 
worth  the  great  ingenuity,  and  I  ilon't  think  the  public  would  take  it.  "Wills 
and  Will-making  "  roost  exccUent.  I  have  placed  it  in  two  pins  already.  It  U 
capital. 

Ooce  again,  don't  hate  me  moro  than  you  can  help,  and  your  Petittooer  wfU 
ever  pray.    (I  don't  know  wh.it  Petitioners  pray  for.)         Ever  yours,  C,  D. 

So  also,  when  an  unhappy  monkey,  trained  lo  ride  in  a  circus, 
offered  a  tempting  subject  for  a  paper  which  I  had  sent  to  him,  he 
answers  in  the  same  spirit : 

I  am  afraid  the  monkey  is  anticijMted.  It  hot  been  exceedingly  well  done  by 
Tlucklanil  in  "  Lartd  and  Water,"  and  would  tte  (he  day  after  the  Fair.  I  wu 
going  lo  place  him  to*day,  bnt  in  the  mean  time  caught  sight  of  Buckland's  paper, 
which  has  been  extensively  copied  both  in  weekly  and  country  journals. 

Indeed,  the  pleasant  ardour  with  which  he  followed  the  course  of 
a  story,  antiripalcd  its  coming,  debated  its  name,  and  iielp*^ 
writer  over  \'ariou5  stiles,  and  even  extricated  him  from  bw 
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all  in  the  same  spirit.  His  aid  as  to  the  name  and  conduct  ol  the 
story  was,  it  may  be  conceived,  Invaluable.  Many  and  earnest  were 
the  consultations  upon  this  matter  of  naming.  No  unc  hod  a  nicer 
ear  as  to  what  would  "  hit "  or  suit  the  taste  of  the  loivn. 

1  am  glad  to  bnr  that  the  itlory  i>  so  hr  aJvuaced  now  llt«t  you  think  well  of 
it,  (br  I  have  no  douU  that  you  are  HghL  t  don't  like  cither  oXyoat  lumn,  for 
the  teuon  that  ibcy  doo't  seem  lo  me  tolidly  tamest  enough  foi  iucli  a  sLoty. 
Hut  gtii-e  tne  a  Ultle  time  to  think  of  another,  ftoil  I  Bailer  m^wM  that  1  aay 
suggett  a  good  oae. 

And  £^ain — 

I  think  the  plan  of  the  story  very  promincB,  and  suegesUve  ct  a  retnarkftbly 
gooil,  new,  ami  strung  rnlerrsi.     What  do  jini  think   of  the  pur  y-e 

dying  nt  last   t>/  the  mwe  diwnler  at   the  J>aranefs  liaiigiur,  an  .  j  h 

circumstances  aa  to  make  out  the  case  of  the  clcrg>inan'i  daughter  and  clear  op 
the  story?  As,  fur  example.  s»//ojf  hrr  fiufl\tnii  himuif  Ja,-t  aJmml  thf  ttmu 
:king  in  gting for  Attf  whtH  tfu  man  it  Jjrin^.  I  Uilnfc  I  jee  a  fine  itory  here. 
As  lo  tile  name.  No,  certainly  nut.  "What  could  ihe  do?"  No  Bgain. 
"What  vrill  he  do  with  It?"  "Can  bs  foigive  bu?"  **  Ptit  yoonelf  m  Ui 
place."     Remember  these  titles. 

And  again — 

July.  |S£5. 

"O  where  I  O  vrbere  !  ii  the  r«t  of  Tom  Butler?"    A  hajty  word.     I  prefei 

(withuut  the  aiticte).     I  cmnnul  p'udlily  answer  Uie  i^ueilicm  Mr. <toei 

me  the  bonout  to  propose,  wiiliout  knowing  what  letifth  of  ttory  »  meant. 

I  answer  yuur  letter  to  mpclf.     It  is  perfrctly  undeniood  betwcra  ai  thai  y«a 

write  the  long  serial  story  next  after .   That  is  a  potiitve  encagmuiiL  Ulw* 

I  told to  write  to  you  rupecting  n  sborlcr  story  tnetnvhtle,  I  maul  thai  to 

be  quite  apart  from,  and  over  ami  above,  the  aforesaid  long  one.  U>y  I  lool  at 
the  chapter*  you  tpcak  ai  on  Decoration  ? 

I  am  in  a  liTilIi.-tnl  condiliwi,  thank  God.  Rest,  aikd  a  little  care  ianoet&Hely. 
utuhcuh  the  Railway  shakini*. 

]  dtin'l  quite  understand  from  yoor  kind  note  ^furwr.:  .  jtnia|{) 

whether purposes  to  write  tbeie  papers  or  wbdhci  :         .  lo  yoo. 

In  cither  cam;,  I  xhall  be  delighted  \>j  have  them,  it  is  Dece>aary  thai  they«huuU 
nppear  under  separate  healings,  each  with  its  own  title,  as  we  hare  already  lhr« 
running  titles.  Vour  slory  —^  i»  going  on  fitinocsly,  and  I  think  wOl  make  a 
hit.     1  had  a  letter  from  \V^  C —  yesterday,  much  inicresied  in  (icroeivii);  foox 

idea,  and  in  following  your  w(irl.ing  of  it  cut.     Wc  piirpOK  Umj:  in on 

Thursday,  and  going  on  ibai  a/icnioon.  t  hope  we  thai]  find  yen:  in  ir.i<line;ai  10 
go  along  with  as. 

Your  hint  thai  you  oie  getting  on  will)  youi  slory,  and  hknj  il,  u  r: 

golden  intelligence  to  me  in  fwieign  parts.     The  itttcnsUy  oi"  the  Itca:  ...  ^  _ i 

in  the  rrovtncts  ma  neb  that  1  fount)  nothing  else  w  rdresbii^  In  the  ooonc  U 
ray  lanihlcs. 

Make  yourself  ^uiu  cnsy.  There  is  not  the  sUghtett  need  xa  bun;,  aiul  yov 
C3in  take  your  own  time.  \  \>»,s\  a  v.urj  Vk  \^u  \wu  atUl  to  ptioc  bi  Noabm 
Dot  yei  made  up.     Vt^lil'VieiihtvewU^,  unA  iXmiv^ 
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So  again — 

•  It  strikes  me  that  a  quainLly  cxpre&sive  lillc  for  such  a  bcok  would  be 
•<  The ,"    What  do  yoa  think  of  U  ? 

TTie  "eminent  literary  personage,"  as  he  called  him,  had  now 
other  ambitions^ trj'ing  his  hand  at  a  short  dramatic  piece.  He  took 
charge  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  his  friend  Webster.  As  it  did  not  suit — 
others  did,  in  due  time— he  good-nawrcdly  broke  the  fall  with  the 
following  : 

The  pUf  eoes  very  glibly,  and  Eiieirily,  and  smoothlj'.  but  I  make  so  bold  ai 
to  say  yoii  can  write  a  much  IxHcr  one.  Tlie  most  cliamcleristic  part  in  it  it 
much  too  like  Compton  in  "Tlie  Unc<|ual  Match."  .-Vnd  the  beat  scene  in  it, 
where  he  urges  his  wife  to  go  away,  vt,  so  excessively  dangeious,  that  I  think  the 
cJiances  would  be  vciy  many  to  one  agaiost  an  audience's  acceptance  of  it 
BcaiUM!,  however  drolly  ihc  situalion  is  presented,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  got  over 
that  the  lady  seriously  supposes  her  husbaud  to  be  in  league  with  another  man. 

With  some  humiliation  I  must  own  to  trying  the  tolerance  of  this 

most  amiable  of  men  \>ith  various  failures  and  sad  carelessness  on 

many  occasions.  His  printer  would  grumble  at  the  perfunctory  style  in 

which  the  copy  was  presented,  and  even  lu  print  it  was  sometimes 

^  difficult  to  put  matters  in  shape. 

^B  My  dilficulty  (be  wrote)  al>Qut  your  story  has  been  a  report  from  the  Printer 
^H  that  Ihe  copy  of  tome  part  of  another  Mor)'  had  {;ot  mixed  with  it,  and  It  was 
^Wnipouiblc  to  make  sense.  Vou  were  then  just  gone.  I  willed  until  yo\i  should 
'  have  leisure — now  that  I  heir  from  yon,  I  tell  you  only  I  have  waited— and 
itilc  :  A  the  story  made  siraiglit,  and  ii  it  at  the  Printer's  ?  Reply,  reply,  reply, 
as  Bishop's  dueli  says.     Reply  also  to  this.     How  long  i*  ii  ? 

"  Waited  until  you  should  have  leisure  !  "  There  was  almost  un- 
limited indulgence  in  the  matter  of  changing  and  revising  printed 
pages,  condemned  at  his  author's  suggestion — new  bits  introduced 
here  and  there.  He  had  a  pleasant  joke  in  Uiis  trying  behaviour, 
and  vowed  that  I  had  introduced  a  new  tenn  in  the  Printing-House 
"Chapel,"  a  thing  tinknown  for  centuries  in  that  most  conservative 
of  professions.  These  introduced  columns  and  half  columns  were 
denominated,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  regular  narrative,  as 
"  Random."  And  a  number  being  brought  by  the  foreman  one  day, 
and  asking  what  this  was,  he  was  told  that  "  they  were  Mr.  —~'s 
^afidoms."  The  delight  he  fell  in  this  seemed  to  compensate  for  any 
annoyance.  I  sec  the  cxubenmt  twinkle  in  his  bright  eye,  and  his 
hearty  relisli.     At  last,  however,  his  jKitiencc  would  give  way  : 

For  my  sake,  if  mil  fur  heaven's  (he  would  write),  do,  I  entreat  you,  look  over 
yout  manuKripl  before  sending  it  to  the  prirtcr.  And  again,  please  keep  on 
abrupt  Ironsiltons  into  the  present  tense  your  critical  eye.  Tom  Butler,  in  type, 
ii  just  brought  in.     1  will  write  to  you  of  him  to-morrow  or  Sijndiy. 

liqw  gentle  was  ihjs  I 
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Once,  however,  and  only  once,  hcdcUvcred  htmKlf  with  a  severity 
thai  I  own  was  richly  deserved.  Two  novels  were  being  actually 
written  by  "  my  facile  pen  "  at  the  same  moment,  much  as  a  bare- 
backed rider,  or  rider  of  harebacks,  would  ride  the  same  number  of 
horses  round  the  circus.  At  the  same  time  we  were  preparing  for  a 
long  serial  in  his  journal.  "  You  make  me  very  uneasy,"  he  began, 
"on  the  subject  of  your  new  story  here  by  undertaking  such  an  im- 
possible amount  of  fiction  at  one  time.  As  far  as  1  know  the  att 
we  both  pursue,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  carried  on  in  this  way.  1 
cannot  forbear  representing  tliis  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  it  nuy 
induce  you  to  take  a  little  more  inio  account  the  necessity  of  tare 
in  pieparation,  and  some  self-denial  in  the  (|uantity  done.  I  am 
quite  sure  I  write  .is  much  in  your  interest  as  my  own.'*  How  easily 
propitiated  he  was  wilt  be  seen  when,  on  a  mere  undertaking  to  tie 
cart-ful,  he  writes  that — '*  Your  explanation  is  (as  it  would  be,  heitt^ 
ytfurs)  ninnly  and  honest,  and  I  am  both  satisfied  and  hopeful."  Nay, 
some  weeks  later  he  recurred  to  the  matter  in  this  strain  : 

I  am  vrry  sotry  I  wu  not  It  home.  It  elves  me  ihc  greatcU  plcuorc  to 
receive  titcli  gmvl  tittlnE^  of  the  new  slmy,  ami  I  blull  enier  upMi  ttc  peiuul  in 
proof  Willi  iIk-  biii;hlest  ai'prcciatioD.  Will  you  send  as  much  of  It  u  foa  can 
sfwic  to  ihc  uflit-r. 
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The  Celestial  Origin  of  Hailstones. 

A  RUSSIAN  philosopher,  M.  Shevedoff,  has  ventured  upon  a 
bold  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  of  hail.  He  has 
carefully  investigated  the  subject,  and  concludes  that  its  origin  is 
sim^ar  to  that  of  the  iron  and  other  mineral  fragments  that  are 
captured  by  the  gravitation  of  our  world  in  its  way  through  space. 
Having  no  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language,  I  cannot  give  the 
details  of  his  arguments,  but  the  conclusion  does  not  startle  me  at 
all,  seeing  that  I  have  already  satisfied  myself,  and,  I  believe,  many 
of  the  readers  of  my  essay  on  "  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,"  that  the  water 
of  all  om:  oceans  is  of  cosmical  origin;  that  the  whole  of  space 
contains  aqueous  vapour,  a  portion  of  which  is  condensed  upon  our 
globe,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  is  attached  to  all  the  other  orbs 
of  space. 

That  this  cosmical  water  should  be  liable  to  solidify  in  space  is 
rendered  very  probable,  or  even  certain,  by  some  curious  experi- 
ments recently  made  by  Mr.  Caraelly ;  experiments  that  I  have 
hitherto  abstained  from  describing  in  these  Notes  until  further 
research  confirmed  them.  They  appear  now  to  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Herschel,  and  further  evidence  is  probably  forth- 
coming. 

If  Mr.  Camelly  is'right,  the  water  which  I  maintain  must  be 
diffused  through  space  can  only  exist  in  its  more  vacuous  regions  in 
two  states,  viz.,  solid  and  gaseous ;  its  liquid  state  must  there  be 
impossible.  Ice  could  not  melt  there,  it  could  only  evaporate,  and 
vapour  could  not  condense  into  water,  but  only  into  ice.  Therefore, 
if  any  region  of  space  were  supersaturated,  it  would  become  a  hail- 
stone regioa 

But  I  must  go  no  further  into  this  subject,  lest  it  should  drag  me 
into  a  new  theoiy  of  comets  with  tails  formed  by  the  electric 
induction  and  discharge  between  solid  particles  of  cosmical  water, 
consequent  upon  the  nucleus  being  intensely  charged  by  its  rapid 
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crossing  of  the  lines  of  force  radiating  from  the  sun.  J  lave 
already  supposed  this  to  be  the  case  w-ith  oiher  particles  of  solid 
meteoric  matter,  and  thus  have  accounted  for  the  ffondrous  wliirlii 
of  the  comet's  tail  as  its  head  sweeps  round  in  pcrthcUon.  Thii 
whirling  with  a  velocity  so  far  exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  planet 
movements  is  the/c«j  asinottim  of  all  cometary  hj-polheses. 

The  most  serious  barrier  to  M.  ShevedofFs  theory  is  the  heat 
thai  must  be  generated  when  these  hailstones  strike  our  atmosphere, 
and  their  difficulty  in  surviving  it  as  haDstones,  even  in  spite  cf  the 
cooling  actioa  of  their  surface  evaporatioa 


The  Planet  Vtn^AV. 


IN  1859  M.  Le  Verrier  announced  the  results  of  his  calculations 
concerning  the  course  of  the  planet  Mercury,  which  he  found 
10  be  subject  to  certnin  perturbations,  i.o.,  deviations  from  the  orbit 
in  which  it  should  travel  if  only  moved  by  the  gravitation  of  the  sun 
and  its  own  momentum.  These  perturbations  were  in  excess  of  the 
possible  disturbing  influence  of  Venus,  unless  that  planet  had  a 
at  least  one-tenth  greater  than  is  aiiributcd  to  iL  Another  cxpk 
tion,  far  more  probable  and  better  fitting  to  the  fact*,  mis  that  which 
M,  Le  Verrier  adopted,  viz.,  that  there  exists  a  hilhcrlo  unseen  and 
unknown  planet  muviog  in  an  orbit  still  nearer  to  the  sun  lluui  that 
of  Mercury. 

On  March  26  of  the  same  year  M.  Lcscarbault,  of  Orgibres, 
a  black  spot  travel  across  the  sun,  and  thought  it  must  be  a  plAW 
as  its  oppearattce  and  rate  of  movement  proved  it  10  be  no  ordinary 
sun-spot. 

Lc  Verrier  visited  M.  Lcscarbault,  comjiarcd  the  time  and  direc- 
tion cf  the  transit  with  his  own  calculations  of  the  orbit  of  the 
theoretical  planet,  and  was  satisBcd  that  the  black  spot  was  the 
planet  passing  directly  between  the  stm  and  tlic  earth.  He  named 
it  "  Vulcan,"  on  account  of  its  warm  quarters,  and  calculated  its 
period  of  revolution,  or  its  length  of  year,  to  be  19  dayi  17  honn, 
and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  that  of  our  earth  to  be  19*  ro*; 
besides  other  elements  that  I  need  not  5|>ecify  here. 

Supposing  all  these  figures  to  be  correct,  other  transit»shaald  > 
at  dates  not  dithcult  to  predict  Telescopes  were  accordingly  directed 
to  the  sun  at  these  periods,  but  none  of  the  expected  transirs  were 
Dbser\-ed.  AstroDomer^  became  sceptical,  and  fmally  rejected  the 
Den*  planet  aUogcthei.    Ihu*  XviAcatk  ^oa  Vvd««L  wfl.  ^\«iw«i  x. 
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"secoKH'irmc,  though  not  on  this  occasion  by  his  Taiher,  for  Le  \*emer 
seemed  still  to  ding  to  his  second  planet,  and  I  suspect  that  some  of 
the  irritability  he  displayed  on  a  wcUknown  occasion  was  attributable 
to  a  gnawing  vexation  at  Its  non-recognition  and  his  inability  to 

prove  its  existence. 

§     The  reason  why  such  a  planet  would  not  be  ^asible  at  night  like 

%ie  other  planets,  is  that,  being  so  near  to  the  sun,  it  must  be  out- 
dazzled  by  his  glare  when  above  the  horizon,  and  would  descend 
with  him  before  nightfaU.  Mercury  is  but  rarely  visible  for  the  same 
reasons. 

If,  however,  we  could  shut  out  the  sunlight  during  the  daytime,  such 
a  planet  might  be  viaiblc.  The  moon  acts  as  such  a  shutter  during  a 
total  eclipse,  and  thus  the  search  for  an  intra-Merairial  planet  is  one 
of  the  interesting  objects  of  eclipse  expeditions. 

I       The  United  States  Naval  Observatory  has  just  issued  a  series  of 

-  reports  of  the  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  July  29,  1878,  It 
is  a  noble  quarto  volume  of  430  pages,  with  60  full-page  plates  and 
many  wood  engravings.  This  and  the  other  publications  of  the 
United  States  Observatory  are  circulated  among  scientific  men  with  a 
liberality  unparalleled  by  that  of  any  Europcart  Government  I  have 
a  number  of  voluiries  which  have  been  sent  to  mc  carriage  free  to 
London.  Others  have  the  same,  and  I  take  this  opi>ortunity  to 
publicly  express  my  thanks  and  my  admiration  of  the  cosmopolitan 

_and  truly  scientific  spirit  that  prompts  this  liberality. 

Among  other  observations  recorded  are  those  which  were  directed 
to  the  detection  of  the  intra- Mercurial  planet  by  the  late  Professor 
James  C.  Watson  and  others.  On  the  first  announcement  of  Wat- 
son's results,  his  conclusions  were  regarded  very  distrustfully ;  but 
upon  reading  all  the  reports  in  reference  to  this  subject,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  those  who  disputed  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Watson's 
conclusions  have  done  so  upon  insuflicient  grounds.  It  is  true  that 
Newcombe,  Wheeler,  a]id  Hess  failed  to  sec  what  Watson  saw, but  such 
negative  evidence  is  of  litlle  value  in  a  case  where  only  two  or  three 
minutes  were  devoted  to  "sweeping"  the  region  around  the  sun  with 
a  telescope,  and  doing  this  under  circumstances  of  great  excitement. 
Hess  admits  that  his  telescope  was  too  small,  that  he  "  looked  for 
the  stars  Delta,  Gamma,  and  Eta  Cancri,  but  could  see  neitlier." 
If  such  negative  evidence  is  to  be  accepted,  it  would  disprove  the 
existence  of  these  stars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  Wheeler's 
telescope  was,  as  he  himself  sa)-s,   "too  high  for  covering  much 

I  territory  in  the  time  available." 
Professor  Newcombe  had  only  xinic  Xo  s^t«?  ^^  "^l  ^w^-^ 
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of  the  sun,  bul  both  the  strange  red  stars  described  by  Watson  were 
on  tbc  wesl,  aud  he  discovered  these  after  sleeping  tlie  east  in 
vain. 

•Watson's  search  was  systematic;  it  commenced  before  totality 
and  continued  during  its  whole  period.  I  Ic  directed  all  his  attention 
to  this  subject,  the  olliLTs  did  other  work  besides,  and  made  this 
sccondar)-.  The  idea  thai  he  mistook  'I'hcta  Cancri  for  the  object 
in  question  is,  I  tltink,  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption,  for  he  says, 
"  I  saw  botli  it  and  0  Cancri,  and  it  was  fully  a  magnitude  brighter 
tlian  the  latter."  It  was  redder  tlian  the  known  stars.  He  Js  less 
positive  conceruing  the  second  object. 

The  independent  observations  of  Mr.  Lewis  Swift  fully  confirm 
those  of  Professor  Watson.  He  says,  "  Almost  tlie  first  sweep  made 
to  the  westward  of  the  sun,  I  ran  across  two  stars  presenliotS  a  very 
singular  appearance,  each  having  a  round  red  disc  and  being  free 
from  twinkling.  I  at  once  resolved  to  obser\-e  these  with  great  care." 
He  then  describes  the  details  of  his  observations,  which  I  have  not 
space  to  quote  ;  but  I  may  mcnrion  that  he,  like  Watson,  saw  bolh 
Thcta  Cancri  and  the  dlspiued  star  near  lo  each  other,  llesides 
this,  he  says  that  *'  on*  the  morning  of  the  loth  instant  1  observed 
Thcta  rubbed  of  the  com[xinion  I  saw  during  the  eclipsed  sun." 

It  is  possible  that,  after  all,  Vulcan  \vill  be  reinstated,  and  that  he 
will  be  found  to  be  a  very  small  planet,  on  which  such  metals  as  lead 
and  tin,  if  existing  there,  would  form  rivcrsand  lakes  that  would  frcwc 
in  winter  and  thaw  in  summer,  while  arsenic,  antimony,  and  cad- 
mium would  evaporate  in  the  daytime  and  condense  in  metallic  dew- 
drops  at  night.  'l"hc  next  eclipse,  of  May  17,  1882,  may  bring  us 
further  tidings  of  it ;  but  the  observers  must  look  very  sharply,  as  they 
will  have  but  a  minute  and  a  quarter  of  available  darkness  even  in 
the  best  positions  attainable. 


Thk  Sun's  Corona. 


THE  American  Reports  of  which  I  Iiavc  just  spoken  fonu  a  v« 
timely  supplement  to  the  41st  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Roj^l  Astronomical  Society,  a  <iuarto  volume  of  above  800  pages, 
abundantly  illustrated  with  excellent  plates  and  woodcuts.  This  is  a 
collection  of  the  records  of  obscr\'ations  made  during  various  solar 
eclipses  up  to  1878.  The  matter  is  well  arranged  for  reference,  and 
^t  whole  work,  is  adm«a\)\'j  iox^aXi'j  ■^'^^.  Covr^r  Ranyard. 

Those  who  MC\mac«^13MAti'W'0\S;iMi\lXw»^^         vSas.  «i^>;?;;tt!L\ 
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merdy  think  ul  an  eclipse  of  Ihc  sun  a.s.itempomry  oljscura- 
lion  of  (layliKhl,  may  be  sur|irist;d  at  the  contents  of  tbcse  volumes. 
Every  chajJlcr  in  Mr.  Ranyard's  work  treats  of  a  distinct  subject,  or 
si»ecial  ohjcct  of  observation,  research,  and  speculation  ;  and  there  are 
44  of  these  chapters.  Considering  that  most  of  these  relate  to  the 
phenomena  of  totality,  and  that  the  tctaHly  lasts  but  one,  two,  or  three 
minutes,  and  that  this  is  a  period  of  intense  excitement,  tlie  necessity 
for  organisation,  for  division  of  labour,  and  the  deniaiul  for  self- 
restraint  on  thepart  of  all  who  would  like  (o  see  everything,  but  have 
undertaken  only  to  observe  one  or  two,  are  evident. 

'J'he  great  mysterj'  is  the  corona.  Instead  of  all  the  glories  of  the 
sun  being  hidden  when  it  is  covered  by  the  opaque  veil  of  the  moor, 
a  new  effulgence  comes  in  sight.  On  die  edge  of  the  sun  are  fiery 
moimtains,  10,000,  50,000,  100.000  miles  high  ;  but  these  may  now  be 
seen  witliout  an  eclipse  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  Not  so  the 
corona,  which  is  a  brilliant  something  surrounding  the  sun,  and 
extending  unequally  to  a  vast  distance  beyond  his  surface. 

It  cannot  be  an  atmosphere  of  anylliing  like  gas  or  vapour  such 
as  we  are  acquainted  with,  seeing  that  such  an  atmosphere,  liaving 
any  such  extent,  wotUd  be  condensed  by  its  own  pressure  to  a 
density  far  exceeding  that  of  llic  body  of  the  sun  itself.  Mr. 
Jxickycr's  idea,  to  which  he  cinng  so  tenaciously  for  so  long,  that 
it  is  due  to  the  illumination  of  our  atmosphere  by  the  sunlight 
behind  the  moon,  has  been  both  physically  and  mnthcraatically 
refuted. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  ventured  upon  a  connected  explanation  of 
this  and  other  sobr  phenomena,  by  showing,  first,  that  the  sun  must 
be  mainly  a  gaseous  body,  and  that  planetary  reaction  must  give  its 
nucleus  a  reeling  cccenUJc  niulion  that  nuisl  slir  up  mighty  vortices 
in  its  greater  gaseous  envelope  ;  that  tlie  vapours  dragged  down  by 
these  vortices  must  be  dissociated  into  their  primary  elements, 
and  these  elements,  when  stirred  up  again  to  cooler  heights,  must 
rccombinc  with  tremendous  energy,  thus  forming,  fust  the  spots, 
then  the  prominences  ;  that  these  eruptions  must  project  to  vast 
distances  the  metallic  vapours  surrounding  the  sun,  and  such 
erupted  vapours  would  condense  as  fiery  metallic  hail,  thrown  out- 
ward from  the  sun,  and  some  returning ;  but  ah  shining  briUianlly 
either  by  their  own  incandescence  or  the  solar  light  they  must  reflect. 
This  ejected  and  returning  matter  would  be  hidden  by  daylight, 
as  the  stars  arc,  but  must  become  visible  during  an  eclipse,  and  farm 
a  veritable  corona  that  should  not  be  a  mere  regular  halo  but  an 
irregular  streaky  radiance. 
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At  the  time  when  I  wrote  "  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,"  this  question  of 
irregularity  and  filamentous  appeannce  of  the  corona  was  disputed, 
and  i!r.  Lockyer  still  contended  for  its  halo-like  uniformily.  Now 
there  can  be  no  further  question  on  this  point  Kye  obsen*aiions  and 
photographs  agree  in  proving  its  extreme  irregularity,  its  bright 
radial  streams  with  rifts  of  darkness  between  them,  and  show  distinct 
iraboloid  contours,  as  of  streams  poured  upwards  and  rettimiiig 
EC  the  jets  of  a  fountain, 

Every  successive  record  of  a  new  eclipse  brings  out  these 
features  more  and  more  distinctly,  and  the  polaiiscope  proves  the 
existence  of  solid  reflecting  particles.  The  American  plates  display 
an  extraordinary  extension  in  two  directions,  closely  corresponding 
with  the  region  of  major  sun-spots  and  prominences. 

I  endeavoured  to  jirove  that  some  of  the  solar  ejections  must 
extend  beyond  the  corona,  and  that  if  we  could  sec  all,  we  should  see 
the  zodiacal  light  as  a  continuation  of  the  corona.  This  was  a  pre- 
sumptuous venture,  but  it  followed  so  necessarily  from  what  1  con- 
ceived to  be  the  primary  condition  of  solar  existence,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  state  it  or  give  up  the  mnin  argument. 

Some  of  the  American  astronomers  adopted  iJic  best  possible 
means  of  testing  this  hypothesis,  by  observing  the  eclipse  from  a 
great  elevation  in  a  latitude  where  the  zodiacal  light  is  seen  at  its 
best.  At  great  personal  inconvenience,  and  in  spite  of  very  severe  and 
dangerous  suffering  from  mountain  sickness,  they  erected  an  observa- 
tory on  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  14,000  feet  high.  Professor  Langley 
there  saw  two  great  coronal  wings,  one  of  them  extending  10  a 
distance  of  tu^he  solar  iUameUrs^  or  more  than  ro  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun,  and  he  adds,  "the  twelve  diameters  through 
which  1  traced  it  under  these  cirairastances,  I  feel  great  confidence 
in  saying  wert  bui  a  portion  cf  ih  extent"  The  italics  are  Professor 
Langley's  ;  his  chief  reason  for  attributing  this  greater  extent  was,  that 
he  had  so  exposed  his  eye  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  up  the  faint 
fading  nebula  so  far  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 

Tliis  brings  ihc  corona  close  ujjon  the  known  limits  of  the 
zodiacal  light,  and  wliat  is  speci.illy  to  be  remarked,  the  outstream 
corresponds  in  direction  to  ihc  long  axis  of  the  lenticular  figure  of 
the  zodiacal  lighL  The  fear  of  extending  this  note  too  lar,  and 
boring  my  readers  with  my  own  spcciilaiionR,  prevents  me  from 
quoting  corroborative  testimony  by  other  American  observers 
this  interesting  eclipse. 


Scunce  Notes, 


The  Endowment  ok  REsa.\RCH. 

THE  publication  and  circulation  of   these  American  reports 
suggests  a  note  on  the  above  subject  which  I  should  otherwise 
ivoid,  as  it  is  just  now  too  much  associated  with  pcrsonahties. 
Everybody  admits  that  the  Governments  of  civilised  countries  should 
^cl  scientific  research,  if  it  can  be  done  effectually  without  opening 
to  jobber)'.     The  difficulty  is  serious.     It  is  like  the  parochial 
distribution  of  coals  and  blankets;  they  too  often  go,  not  to  those 
who  most  deser\-e  them,  but  to  the  most  persistent  and  skilful  of 
professional  beggars, 
^b       But  there  is  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  endowment  that  might  safely 
^^be  revived.     Formerly,  when  an  author  proposed  to  publish  a  book, 
he  sought  a  patron  and  obtained  subscribers,  who  by  paying  partly 
in  advance,  or  promising  reliable  payment,  enabled  him  to  print  the 
work  without  risk,  or  even  with  certainly  of  remunerative  profit. 
^ftSuch  works  as  the  splendid  volumes  of  Gould,  illustrated  by  Wolffi 
were  thus  produced  quite  lately.     Gould  could  not  have  made  his 
journeys,  nor  stuffed  liis  birds,  nor  have  produced  these  monuments 
of  science  (the  subscription  price  of  some  was  as  much  as  ;^ioo  per 

I  volume),  without  such  aid. 
The  publication  of  the  results  of  researches  in  pure  science,  or  of 
purely  scientific  essays,  does  not  pay.  Neither  aullior,  compiler, 
editor,  nor  publisher  could  afford  to  bring  out  such  works  as  those 
published  and  distributed  by  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
unless  he  were  a  self-sacrificing  millionaire,  which  does  not  happen 
^_  to  be  the  condition  of  all  scientific  workers. 

^P       If  aid  were  given  for  such  publication  of  original  work,  the 
endowment  being  paid  to  the  writer,  ;ind  the  volumes  distributed 

I  to  students  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  small  nominal  cost,  both  the 
tuilding  up  of  science  and  the  distribution  of  scientific  knowledge 
•would  be  promoted  simultaneously. 
Usually,  until  a  man  dies,  wc  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  he 
has  done,  his  work  having  been  dropped  about  in  the  form  of  contri- 
tutions  to  various  societies  and  magazines.  Sometimes  these  con- 
tributions arc  collected,  but  too  often  they  are  forgoiten.  If  he  were 
judiciously  assisted  in  collecting  and  epitomising  them  during  his 
lifetime,  the  work  might  be  well  done,  and  a  decent  acknowledgment 
aflurdcd  by  his  country,  which  he  might  accept  with  as  much  dignity 
as  ex-cabinct  ministers,  retired  generals,  and  other  public  servants 
ftcccpl  their  pensions  or  allowances. 
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AJr  OPTICAL  EXPEEIKENT  FOB  "  C0K8T4KT  BEADER8." 

IN  tbe  coarse  of  somo  recent  work  ia  editing  Tourist  Handbooks, 
I  have  used  "Clarendon"  type  for  the  names  of  plaoes.  Tlie 
object  of  the  thick  type  in  this  oase  is  to  render  the  names  more 
conspicuous  for  the  purpose  of  reference;  but  I  have  incidentally 
observed  that  I  can  read  these  names  more  easily  than  ordinary 
type  of  the  same  size,  i.e.  occupying  the  same  space  for  a  giraa 
number  of  leLiers.  This  is  a  subject  of  some  importance  in  thaM 
daya  of  hard  reading.  The  German  oculists  have  condemned  their 
national  characiers,  and  are  advocating  the  use  of  Roman  letters 
in  order  to  save  the  eyesight  of  readers. 

Messrs.  Cbatto  k  Windus  have  kindly  oonseoted  to  allow  thii 
Note  to  serve  as  an  experiment  on  the  subject  If  the  reader  wUI 
take  the  trouble  to  count  the  number  of  letters  in  each  lino  of  this 
and  the  other  pages,  he  will  find  that  the  quantity  of  matter  printed 
is  the  same  in  each.  Ho  may  then  make  a  few  comparative  experi- 
ments on  the  reading  of  each  at  certain  distances,  with  and  wlUiout 
spectacles.  &c.,  and  thus  decide  for  himself  whether  the  thick  type 
is  as  advantageous  as  I  believe  it  to  be. 

Everybody  knows  the  difference  between  reading  large  type  and 
small  type,  but  large  type  is  a  luxury  that  costs  additional  paget. 
My  object  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  legibility  with  any  giveo 
cost  of  paper  and  printiDg. 

Besides  superior  legibilityf  there  Is  another,  though  minor, 
advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  thick  type.  The  paper  being 
more  covered,  it  presents  less  of  the  white  surface,  and  consequently 
there  is  less  of  the  glare  that  is  so  fatiguing  to  the  eyes  of  con- 
tinuous readers.  Some  oculiata  have  recommended  an  Inversion  of 
our  usual  method  of  printing,  i.e.  the  use  of  white  letters  on  a  black 
ground.  This  would  probably  be  advantageous,  but  there  are  con- 
siderable typographical  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out! 

Tlie  reform  which  I  advocate  demands  the  consumption  of  a 
little  more  ink,  but  so  little  as  to  be  unworthy  of  noUoe;  and  Z 
think  it  probable  that  this  little  difference  of  cost  would  be  quit* 
compensated  by  the  greater  durability  of  the  thick  type. 

Hard  readers  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  attributing  mnoh 
of  the  headache  and  oppression  which  follows  hard  study  to  Uie 
mere  optical  effort  of  reading.  This  is  especially  evident  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  banding  to  a  gtMuI  reader  Uis 
book  that  baa  become  fatiguing,  then  shutting  the  eye*,  and 
exerting  only  thftmeuUVT^fTt^Tl  of  fniiowing  tbasalOecU 
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The  Suicide  op  Uactbria. 

LIONS  and  ligcrs,  cobras,  scorpions,  and  rattlesnakes,  are 
troublesome  neighbours :  they  annually  destroy  a  goodly 
number  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  creation,  both  black  and  white; 
but  those  omnipresent  littJe  beasts  or  v^etables— whichever  you 
prefer  to  call  them— the  baderia,  are  incomparably  more  pernicioua 
and  desmictive.  It  is  therefore  verj-  satisfactory  to  learn  that  they 
are  lai^ely  addicted  tn  suicide. 

In  all  solutions  containing  them,  a  time  arrives  when  they  cease 
to  increase  and  muhiply;  and  Herr  Wernich,  following  up  the 
investigations  of  JJauniann  and  Nencki,  has  made  some  researches 
for  the  purjiosc  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  this.  It  ai>pcars  thai 
the  changes  they  effecf  in  the  way  of  putrefaction  and  morbid 
organic  disturbances  produce  a  poison  that  kills  the  poi.tonera. 

Wemich  added  mature  products  of  putrefaction  to  meat  extracts 
in  the  course  of  putrefaction,  and  found  that  the  bacteria  were 
more  or  less  destroyed  thereby,  and  that  even  very  minute  quantities 
diminished  their  activity. 

He  considers  that  the  same  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  many 
diseases,  such  as  measles,  small-pox,  scarlet  and  relapsing  fevers, 
usually  regarded  as  caused  by  bacteria.     The  regular  course  of  these 

■  diseases,  and  tlieir  maturity  and  disappearance  at  Axed  periods,  he 
attributes  to  the  development  and  suicide  of  these  pests,  which, 
after  reaching  a  certain  fixed  stage  of  development,  are  poisoned 

H  by  the  products  generated  by  themselves,  the  poison  acting  in  the 
■■    same   manner  as    the  analogous    products  which    he    introduced 

amidst  the  colonics  that  were  flourishing  in  his  decomposing  meat        ^ 

t  extracts.  ^H 

MissiKc  Links.  ^H 

THESE  are  continually  turning  up,  and  this  is  not  at  all  sur. 
prising  when  we  leflect  upon  the  fact  that  geological  research 
has  extended  over  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

■  3  shall  probably  be  near  the  truth  in  stating  that  about  80  or  85  per 
cent,  of  the  species  of  fossil  animals  at  present  known  are  due  to 
discoveries  made  on  this  little  island,  which  is  the  undisputed  father- 
land of  geology. 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  world,  and  note  how  small  an  area 
this  comprises,  and  then  consider  that  out  geological  "finds"  have 
been  mainly  drawn  fi-om  raining,  quarrying,  railway  cutting,  and 
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industrial  scralcliiniis  of  a  ver)'  small  portion  of  the  surfiltc  ol  ih'tl 
small  island,  it  is  evident  that  much  remains  concealed. 

Those  who  are  disappointed  because  we  have  found  no  connecting 
link  between  man  and  monkeys,  must  remember  that  those  tropical 
countries  where  "our  poor  relations"  abound,  and  in  which  man 
appears  to  have  originated,  are  at  present  geologically  unexplored. 

Mr.  Pengelly  has  been  engaged  during  above  fifteen  years  in 
exploring  one  cavern  at  Ton^uay,  where  his  researches  have  brought 
forth  remains  of  primitive  men  of  whom  we  have  no  historic  nor 
traditional  record.  These  men  lived  in  company  with  animals,  some 
now  extinct,  others  of  whose  existence  on  this  island  we  have  no 
more  record  than  of  the  cave-savages,  who  were  doubtless  emi^rontt 
from  the  south  when  Britain  was  connected  with  the  Europcu 
continent 

What  may  we  not  discover  when  the  land  of  the  goritU,  that  of 
the  chimpanzee,  and  that  of  the  onrang-outang  are  similarly  czf^ored  I 

Not  long  ago,  the  gap  between  birds  and  reptiles  seemed  a  very 
wide  one,  but  now  it  is  so  completely  bridged  across  that  Profesaor 
i^Iukley  proposes  to  class  them  together  as  a  single  section  of  the 
vertebrated  animals,  and  give  them  the  name  of  Suuroptidt. 

The  connecting  link  was  at  first  only  one  animal,  the  Archao- 
pter}'X,  a  bird  with  teeth,  or  a  reptile  with  wings  and  fcathera.  Now 
the  ArchieopteryjT,  instead  of  being  the  name  of  a  single  spedes,  has 
been  forced  into  a  wider  signification;  it  is  the  title  of  a  genns  of  whidi 
there  are  several  species,  distinguished  by  a  second  or  sur-name,  as 
Arcbaopteryx  macrura,  &c.  Some  of  the  rtcenily  discovered  sjiecics 
are  no  larger  than  pigeons,  others  are  veritable  dragons,  eitpecially 
those  found  in  that  land  of  big  things,  the  United  States. 


Meteoric  Orcav[»is; 

SIR  wnxiAM  THOMPSON'S  meteoric  "moss-grown  ftaj. 
meat"  from  another  world  has  been  brought  forth  «|!aio  very 
ciicumstanUally  by  Dr.  Otto  Kahn,  who  has  published  Hd 

quarto  volume,  witli  plates  from  micro-photographs,  sh<-<>  -.  uc 
supposes,  the  existence  of  fossil  fragments  of  various  sponges,  and  of 
corals  and  otlicr  radiated  animals,  some  corrcs        '        :     "  lal 

genera  and  others  quite  new.     All  of  these  hcli  .i.*, 

and  therefore  infers  tlial  they  arc  fragments  of  a  world  Uke  ours. 

But  these  indications  of  cellular  and  radial  structure  di^o^'cr* 
able  by  tlic  microscope  in  sections  of  minerals  arc  very  dccqitivc 
and  have  deceived  many.    \  v»  vi  ^tAodvu^  4»wsuL>Sue.  ^ixai 
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controversy  and  lawsuit  concerning  the  Torbane  Hill  mineral  or  coal. 
If  coal,  il  belonged  to  the  lessee  of  the  mines  ;  if  not  coal,  lo  the 
landlord:  and  thus  a  valuable  property  depended  upon  a  definition. 

It  burned  like  coal,  but  was  otherwise  like  a  highly  bituminous 
shale,  and  witnesses  were  summoned  from  the  great  universities  of 
nearly  all  Europe ;  some  marshalled  as  coalites,  others  as  shalors,  and 
they  were  to  give  their  conflicting  scientific  evidence  on  a  trial  that 
promised  to  be  a  forensic  gold  mine.  Tlie  controversy  raged  outside 
before  the  trial  commenced. 

The  roalites  (who,  according  to  George  Wilson,  all  pronounced 
bitumen  with  accent  on  first  syllable)  relied  greatly  on  the  microscope, 
which  they  asserted  revealed  organic  structure  or  vegetable  cells,  prov- 
ing that  it  came  under  the  general  definition  of  cail  as  fossil  vegetation. 

The  faction  of  shalors  (who  pronounced  bitumen  with  accent 
on  second  syllable)  denied  this,  and  asserted  the  substance  to  be  a 
porous  rock  saturated  with  bituminous  matter. 

I  was  infected  with  the  general  rabies,  and  made  some  imitations 

of  the  cellular  tissue  by  stirring  powdered  pipe-clay  with  melted  resin 

and  leaving  it  lo  cool  and  harden.     This,  when  sliced,  showed  under 

^Wic  microscope  alternate  opaque  and  transparent  particles,  tike  the 

alleged  cellular  ti)«ue  of  the  disputed  mineral. 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  supposed  microscopic 
organisms  of  the  meteorites,  which  contain  transparent  crystals, 
some  of  them  aciciilar  and  radiating,  others  irregularly  distributed, 
and  these  alternating  with  the  opaque  matter  of  the  stone,  present 
the  structural  appearances  shown  by  the  thin  sections. 

M.  Meunier  has  proved  this  by  fusing  together  similar  materials 
to  those  of  the  meteorites,  and  examining  the  mixture  in  the  same 
manner  as  Dr.  Kahn  did. 

As  regards  the  Torbane  mineral  controversy,  I  should  add  tlic 
dramatic  finale.  After  all  the  witnesses  were  assembled  in  their 
various  hotels,  and  all  primed  with  profound  argument  and  ready  to 
explode,  the  trial  commenced  amid  breathless  scientific  expectation  ; 
^■irheii  the  judge  simply  called  a  few  colliers  and  asked  them  what 
thcycallcd  the  substance  in  question,  and  what  name  it  bore  when 
the  lease  was  granted.  They  all  answered  "coal,"  and  the  judge 
therefore  decreed  that  such  il  was  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  contract, 
whatever  the  host  of  British  and  foreign  savans  might  on  any  other 
ground  please  to  call  it. 

■       The  commercial  decision  depended  upon  the  commercial  name. 
The  scientific  witnesses  returned  home  after  a  pleasant  excun '       ^m 
the  expenses  of  which  were  paid  by  0\c  TW^pccVvstViXv^iscWi,  ^^| 


A  Simple  but  Qu&stionable  An.istuetic. 

WHEN  I  was  a  youngster,  I  read  an  account  ufa  device  which 
enables  a  diver  to  remain  under  water  mucli  longer  than  is 
Dlhcrivisc  possible  It  is  simply  to  make  a  number  of  very  deep  and 
rapid  inspirations  before  plunging.  I  repeated  the  cxjierimcDt  nc- 
cessfully  in  a  switmning  bath,  and  then  continued  the  cificriincntfi  hf 
tr)-ing  how  long  I  could  hold  my  breath  out  of  water. 

I  found  that  the  rapid  inspirations  produced  a  sort  of  intoxica* 
tion,  similar  to  the  effect  of  nitrous  oxide ;  and  on  one  occasion  I 
found  myself  lying  down  and  surrounded  by  anxious  friends,  liaving 
just  rcrovered  from  a  swoon,  or  fit,  as  supposed  by  them.  In  ans¥rer 
to  their  inquiries,  I  merely  replied  tlial  I  felt  a  curious  sensation 
between  my  shoulders.  1  had  carried  my  respiratory  cxperimenls 
so  far  OS  to  become  quite  insensible,  and  had  fallen  heavily  against 
the  edge  of  an  iron  wheel,  but  fell  only  a  sensation  of  warmth  where 
a  very  se\'ere  brm'se  was  inOicted.  After  this  my  experiments  were 
discontinued. 

I  am  reminded  of  them  by  the  recent  pviblication,  in  America,  of 
the  results  of  some  similar  experiments,  showing  that  by  thus  making 
about  a  hundred  Inspirations  in  a  minute,  teeth  may  be  extracted 
without  any  sensation  of  pain.  Dr.  Lee  read  a  {upcr  on  the  subject 
at  a  medical  society  in  Philadelphia,  and  describes  the  phy:tiologica] 
effect  as  a  sort  of  hj-jmotism  resulting  from  modification  o/  the 
cerebral  circulation. 

Dr.  Bonwill,  a  dentist  in  Philadelphia,  has  pnctically  a^ipUcd  it 
aa  B  means  of  anaesthesia  in  his  profession,  and  Ht^.  nfWK.m  and 
Gametson  liave  done  the  same. 

As  many  people  arc  afraid  of  chloroform  or  juuoit.-.  y 

may  possibly  be  induced  to  try  this  as  a  substitute,  but  ti 
tion  of  my  own  experience  suggests  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite  as 
dangerous  as  either.     For  more  than  twelve  monil. 
suffered  occasional  attacks  of  giddiness,  and  have  > 
hold  to  iron  railings  in  the  streets  to  escape  falling.    Cm 
symptoms  passed  away.    I  was  probably  on  the  brin" 
and  otiiers  who  arc  more  susceptible  miijht  Ciuilyu- 
u»  of  this  apparently  simple  method  of  anietthcaia. 
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IT  is  to  be  hoped,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  that  the  otilbreak 
of  small-pox  with  which  Knndnn  appears  to  be  menaced,  will  be 
H  averted     If  mailers  become  really  serious,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  what 
Hcan  be  done.     Already,  as  an  experience  described  by  Mr.  Lenis 
"  AVingfield  declares,  the  capacities  of  our  hospitals  and  the  resources 
of  our  vestries  are  overtaxed;  andaslight  increase  of  ]jercenlage,  in  a 
city  like  London,  means  an  addiUon  to  the  strain  which  it  is  diiTiciilt 
for  an  outsider  to  realise.  One  quarter  after  aiioUier,  meanwhile,  refuses 
^P  to  receive  a  small-pox  hospital ;  and  it  seems  possible  that  sudi  insti- 
tutions, supposing  the  call  for  thcni  to  increase,  as  very  probably  it 
may,  will  have  lo  be  placed  so  far  from  London,  that  the  chances  of 
^■recovery  of  the  patient  who  has  to  take  so  serious  a  journey  will  be 
gravely  diminished.     So  thickly  populated  is  the  entire  district  sur- 
rounding London,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  al  which  a  small-pox 
hospital  can  be  erected  without  endangering  some  of  those  rights  of 
^property  of  which  the  Urilon  is  so  tenacious  and  the  law  so  carcfuL 

NOT  the  least  serious  question  opened  out  by  Mr.  Wingfield's 
letter  is  that  of  the  value  of  our  nursing  sisterhoods.  One  and 
all  of  these,  to  whom  Mr.  Wingfield  applied,  declined  lo  send  a  nurse 
to  serve  in  a  house  ii^  which  there  was  small-pox.  I  do  not  deny 
that  a  woman  may  well  hesitate  to  face  the  risk  of  so  serious  and 
loathsome  a  disease.  For  those,  however,  who  in  the  profession  of 
religion  have  formed  a  sisterhood,  to  decline  such  a  call,  is  like  a 
soldier  refusing  to  join  a  forloni  hope.  They  may  be  volunteers. 
That,  however,  does  nothing  lo  free  them  from  res|X)nsibillty.  Fancy 
our  volunteer  soldiers  refusing,  on  account  of  ihe  danger,  lo  front  an 
enemy  when  he  had  once  landed  !  I  hope  this  refusal  to  face  danger 
will  open  men's  eyes  to  the  real  value  of  not  a  few  of  the  institutions 
in  which  women  play  at  being  nurses.  In  our  hospitals  the  presence 
of  lady  nurses  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  I  have  sjjoken  to 
{patients  who  have  felt  the  weariness  and  suffering  of  life  in  hospi- 
tal augmented  by  the  fact  that  they  dared  not  ask  ladies  of 
birth  for  the  iiienfal  service  tbey  Te<\vCvn:A..    '\\\o\i^\^'iaiV 
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language,  moreover,  than  ihe  nurse  of  former  times,  tlie  lady  ntitfC 
knows  how  lo  make  the  patient  wince  when  he  has  the  misfortune 
10  gel  into  her  black  books.  We  arc  in  a  curious  transiiion  stage 
in  many  matters.  ^Vlien  we  have  settled  down  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  we  shall  find  that  in  nursing,  as  in  other  matters,  profes- 
sional service  is  better  tlian  amateur,  and  shall  learn  that  the  sufferer 
is  as  often  pained  as  cheered  by  ministrations  lliat  not  seldom  owe 
their  origin  to  forms  of  mysticism,  fanaticism,  or  hystcrix 

A  COMMENT,  signilicant  enough,  upon  the  readiness  of  Roman 
Cailiolic  nurses  to  accept  a  kind  of  ministration  which  their 
Protestant  imitators  decline,  is  furnished  in  a  i)assagc  of  Carlyle's 
Reminiseences  which  seems,  somewhat  curiously,  to  have  escaped 
general  attention.  Two  or  three  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  illness  which  terminated  fatally,  Mrs.  Carlyle  liaJ  visited  a  Roman 
Catholic  establishment  in  Brompton,  wiili  an  acquaintance  who  was 
in  search  of  a  nurse.  So  struck  with  the  appearance  and  manner 
of  the  old  French  lady  who  was  m.itron  and  maniiger  was  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  that  she  declared,  "  If  ever  I  need  a  sick  nurse,  llut  is  the 
place  I  nill  apply  at"  When  illness  seized  her,  application  was  duly 
made,  and  a  good-natured  young  Irish  nun  was  sent  in.  After  three 
days  had  elapsed  the  girl  was  withdrawn,  and  an  tlderly  French  nun 
was  substituted.  'l"he  rest  I  will  give  in  Carlyle's  own  not  too  intelli- 
gible language: — "About  three  a.m.  I  was  awakened  by  a  vehement, 
continuous  ringing  of  my  poor  darling's  bell.  1  Hung  on  my  dressing 
gown,  awoke  Maggie  by  a  word,  and  hurried  down.  '  Put  away 
that  woman!'  cried  my  poor  Jeannie  vehemently;  'away,  not  to 
come  back.'  I  opened  the  door  into  the  drawing-room,  pointed  to 
the  sofa  (here,  which  had  wnii>s  and  pillows  plenty;  and  the  poor 
nun  withdrew,  looking  and  murmuring  her  regrets  and  apologia. 
'  What  was  she  doing  lo  thee,  my  own  poor  little  woman?'  No  very 
distinct  answer  was  lo  be  had  then  (and  afterwards  there  WJU always* 
dislike  to  speak  of  thai  hideous  bit  of  time  at  all,  except  on  necessity); 
but  I  learned  in  general,  that  during  the  heavy  hours,  loaded,  every 
moment  of  them,  wiih  its  misery,  the  nun  had  gradually  rn  -  -  •'  — -irtl 
with  ghostly  consolations,  ill  received  no  doubt ;  and  at  ;  th 

something  more  express  aboui,  'Blessed  Virgin/ 'Agnus  Uci,  of 
whatotr  it  might  be  ;  to  which  the  answer  Imd  been,  '  J^oI^l  your 
tongue,  I  tell  you ;  or  I  will  ring  the  bell  I '  Upon  which  ihc  nun  had 
rushed  fonvird  wiih  her  dre.idfiille*!  supernal  admomlion, '  impenitent 
sinner,' etc.,  an(\  a  VTacv\caV  a.\\.«ft\A  iQ  Vr*ivcnt  the  riniMfiv  .  -  .  - 
I  was  really  soTty  for  \\w4  XwAv^AaAcn,  v^waw 
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simost  broken-hearted  Frenchwoman— though  we  could  perceive  she 
was  under  the  foul  tutelage  and  guidance,  probably,  of  some  dirty 
muddy-minded,  semi-felonious,  proselytising  Irish  priest" 

IT  is  the  boast  of  Rome  that  she  does  not  cbnngc,  and  her  servants 
are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Rabelais.  Com- 
pare with  this  statement  of  Carlyle  the  complaint  and  advice  of  the 
old  poet  Raminagrobis  to  Panui^e,  who,  with  his  companions,  went  to 
consult  him  upon  the  great  subject  of  his  perplexity: — "I  have  this 
same  very  day  (which  is  the  last  both  of  May  and  me)  with  a  great 
deal  of  labour,  toil,  and  difficulty,  chased  out  of  iny  house  a  rabble  of 
filthy, unclean,  and  plaguily  pcstilentious  rake-hells,  black-beasls, dusk, 
dun,  white,  ash-coloured,  speckled,  and  foul  vermin  of  other  hues, 
whose  obtrusive  importunity  would  not  permit  me  to  die  at  my  own 
case;  for  by  fraudulent  and  deceitful  pricklings,  ravenous,  harpy-like 
eraspings,  waspish  sttiigings,  and  such-like  unwelcome  approaches, 
foigcd  in  the  shop  of  I  know  not  what  kind  of  insatiabilities,  they 
went  about  to  wltlidraw  and  call  me  out  of  those  sweet  thoughts 
wherein  I  was  already  beginiiing  to  repose  myself,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  contemplation  and  vision,  yea,  almost  in  the  very  touch  and  taste 
of  the  happiness  and  felicity  which  the  good  God  hath  prepared  for 
His  faithful  saints  and  elect  in  the  other  life  and  state  of  immor- 
tality. Turn  out  of  their  courses,  and  eschew  them  ;  step  forth  of 
iheir  ways,  and  do  not  resemble  them ;  meanwhile,  let  me  be  no 
more  troubled  by  you,  but  leave  me  now  in  silence,  I  beseech  you."  ' 

THE  recent  theatrical  performances  at  the  Princess's,  the  Lyceum, 
and  Drury  Lane,  establish  the  fact  that  tragedy,  long  thought 
to  have  left  us,  is  once  more  domiciled  in  our  midst.  Altogcilier 
different  from  past  schools  of  acting  is  the  school  now  re-established, 
and  it  seems  as  if  we  might  hope  to  welcome  back,  in  the  shape  of 
tragic  acting,  what  has  been  a  lost  art.  Into  the  merits  of  the  many 
expositions  of  Othello  and  lago  that  have  been  given  I  shall  not 
enter,  nor  will  I  attempt  anything  so  invidious  as  a  comparison. 
It  is  but  justice  to  say,  however,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  witness- 
ing a  style  in  tragedy  so  moderate  and  so  free  from  rant  as  that  of 
Mr.  Booth,  has  been  to  drive  away  from  our  stage  the  last  remnants  of 
the  extravagance  and  mouthing  which  were  long  the  curses  of  dramatic 
representation.  The  advance  made  by  England  during  the  bst 
quarter  of  a  century  in  many  lines  of  art  is  sufficiently  startling.  In 
nothing,howetfer,his  progress  been  so  marked  as  in  theatrical  perform- 
>  ances.    Between  such  representations  as  were  ^lvei\  at  iKe  L^co>* 

'  /'autagrtitly  Book  iil.  clup.  x<\.  p.  a^l.     tJlVal\o  ?tN*v&a«iK^ 
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when  Ihe  company  of  Mr.  Ining  wa*  «rcnglhcncd  by  the  temixirary 
accession  of  Mr.  Booth,  and  thost:  i^cen  fifteen  ywrs  iirc\-ion»ly  ai 
IJrurj-  1  .ane,  ihere  is  a  iliifercnce  as  wide  as  that  iKlwccn  the  dnimat 
of  Marlowe  and  those  of  hts  predecessors. 

IT  ap|>eari   thai  llie  t.poU  of  ''piK-aliiking,"  wl. 
chief  solace  of  our  Indian  officials,  needs  no  i     ,.  ,  ;  ; 

Agra  or  Ddbi,  but  can  be  enjoyed  close  to  our  shores.  Accjordifig 
to  n  sLiit-mfm  In  a  diily  i>;iiM;r,  wild  boars  are  sufiieiently  niimettHi* 
within  three  niUcs  of  liiein>e,  in  the  forest  of  Arqitcs,  not  only  to 
furnish  a  good  day's  sport,  but  to  render  wnie  process  of  ihioniog 
indispensable  in  the  interest  of  the  agriculturists  on  the  adjoining 
fainii.  I  wns  unannrc  thai  jjaroc  so  large  could  still  lie  found  in 
Nomiaudy.  'I'ltat  wolves  are  numerous  in  sonic  parts  of  l>'rancc  ift, 
of  comse,  generally  known.  I  once  heard  a  well-known  ducal 
sportsman  give  an  animated  account  of  his  udvcnlurcs  with  a  pack 
of  foxhounds,  which  he  look  to  Poitou  for  (he  )>urposc  of  liiuUinc 
wdvcs.  The  embarrassment  of  the  dogs,  used  to  the  smallci  ^mc, 
when  they  became  aware  of  the  power  for  mischief  possessed  by  their 
new  enemies,  may  be  conceived.  Few  foniis  of  spOrl  in  !■ 
free  from  gross  cruelty.     The  pursuit  of  the  wild  boar  i.  :, 

defensible  on  every  account,  and  the  sight  of  a  French  huntinK-paity 
is  so  piclurcRqiic  and  no»cl,  that  1  fancy  not  a  ftw  T     '    '  ill 

be  ready,  when  ihe  himlin{;st'.isiM»  tontes  lonnd,  lo  .!! 


an:- 


IN    the   Afiuit-rii    Jicrieit-   for   April   apjiL-ars   iin 
"  The  Medical  Profession  and  iis  Morality, "  whidi  i 


l 


the  full  how  for  in  the  way  of  utter  unrea«onahlencss  a  wnicr  wilt 
occisionally  proceed.  The  author  strikes  his  key-note  in  the  first 
page  or  so  of  his  (ir.idc.  The  whole  race  of  doctors,  according  lo 
this  anonymous  Solon,  have  assumed  the  alliludc  of  a  set  of  bullies 
towards  every  question  in  which  the)'  possess  an  intercit  In  iJicir 
functions  as  public  officers— roroncn,  health-officers,  Arc— the 
doctors,  says  the  writer,  '*  arc  daily  assuming  aiit" 

jierhaps,  legitimate  and  beneficial,   has  a  pttL :^    .  -.o 

liccouie  meddling  and  despotic"  The  arrogance  of  medical  men 
wlm  have  the  temerity  to  entertain  opinions  of  r  < 

connericd  with  their  profession,  is  a  source  of  t.i  ^.* 

AMfnt  XtHoiw;  whilst  the  titter  want  of  even  commoa  bimcn  in 

lilt-  '     ■  ■■   '  '  '  ■.      "    '  ■-,.,!■,■.,"":  I  ; 

"*Ji  1 

a  rock  is  lo  a  geologist,  m  %  ftovct  \m\>  ^ 

suhjtti  of  his  ttuditt,   Ntry  c&cn,  Vhea  >^\v-  -".^.v ^.  - 
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with  tearful  gratitude  thanking  the  doctor  for  having  remitted  some 
iwrtion  of  his  fees,  the  learned  man  inwardly  reflects  that  he  would 
have  paid  a  good  round  smn  rather  than  have  missed  so  curious  a 
cade."  That  is  to  say,  a  man  is  "assumed  to  be  incapable  of  feeling 
common  human  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  of  regarding  a  case 
as  a  scientific  study — by  way,  let  us  note,  of  suggesting  measures  for 
its  relief.  The  odium  i/icoiogicuin  comes  out  clear  and  prominent 
when,  later  on,  we  discover  this  polite  reviewer  insisting  that  every 
doctor  is  an  atheist  in  disguise.  To  quote  his  words : — "  l-'ew  prospects 
are  more  profoundly  alarming  than  the  advance  to  ubiquitous  influence 
of  an  order  of  men  who,  as  a  rule,  reject  and  despise  those  ultimate 
faiths  of  the  human  heart  in  God,  and  duty,  and  immortaUty,  which 
ennoble  and  purify  mortal  life  as  no  physiological  science  can  ennoble 
and  no  physical  Siinilation  purify."  Now,  this  passage  is  one  which 
reflects  such  a  grossly  unfair  and  libellous  spirit,  that  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  the  reviewer's  words  farry  their  own  refutation  writ 
large  in  their  face.  Firstly,  it  is  simply  untrue  to  say  that  doctors 
are  more  irreligious  than  other  men.  Secondly,  as  a  class  they  are 
by  common  consent  more  self-denying  than  the  bulk  of  the  clergy. 
Thirdly,  it  is  the  most  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  a  doctor  posing 
as  a  propagandist  of  any  religious  or  theological  ideas  wliatever  j  and 
fourthly,  we  believe  men  and  women  to  be  something  more  than 
mere  automata,  and  to  be  capable  of  judging  for  themselves  in 
matters  pertaining  to  their  various  faiths,  without  the  interference 
of  the  doctors — or  the  clergy  either,  for  that  matter.  If  the  writer 
of  the  article  we  are  criticising  only  knew  it,  he  has  destroyed  any 
just  and  legitimate  complaint  he  may  have  had,  by  a  wanton  excess 
of  zeal.  It  is  something  to  find  the  editor  of  the  Modern  Reviczv 
alleging  the  grave  sense  of  responsibility  he  felt  in  admitting  the 
article  in  (fuestion  to  his  pages.  But  the  editorial  mind— in  this  case 
a  clerical  one — thinks  the  medical  profession  needs  to  be  warned  and 
criticised.  To  this  ojiinion  I  do  not  object ;  only  I  will  add,  that 
the  editor  should  first  be  certain  that  his  critic  was  both  competent 
and  unbiassed.  In  the  case  before  me,  the  critic  is  a  man  whose 
opinions  on  most  topics,  judging  from  his  remarks  in  the  present 
case,  must  be  of  the  most  extreme  kind.  I  observe  that  the  editor 
invites  replies  to  this  precious  production.  His  demand  is,  that  the 
'•  purer  spirits  in  the  healing  fraternity  will  speak  out."  I  should 
have  imagined  that,  judging  from  the  opinions  of  his  contributor, 
there  were  no  "pure  spirits"  in  the  profession  at  all.  There  is  just  a 
suspicion  that  the  whole  procedure  is  a  nice  little  plan  to  start  a  con- 
troversy from  which  I  am  of  opinion  thai  \.\i.ft  Afodcrn  Reruinu  -^«s<^ 
beneSt  more  than  either  the  profession  01  \!hft  'pvi^c.    \  ««i.Oia.^ 
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I  began,  by  chajacle rising  the  article  as  a  foul,  unjust  and  malirious 
libel  upon  a  profession  whose  scU-denying  life  and  work  are,  as  a  rule, 
quite  equal  to  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  ministers  ortho  church.  fl 

SOMK  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  paragraph  of  Table  Talk 
in  which  \  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  door  affording 
a  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire  at  a  West  End  theatre — the  Court — 
opened  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  I  nsitcd  the  house,  and  found 
the  same  state  of  affairs  still  prevailing.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  been  very  busy  with  tlic  theatres,  and  I 
hope  on  my  next  visit  to  find  the  cause  for  complaint  removed. 
],ittle  good  attends  the  removal  of  chairs  and  strapontins  from 
stalls  and  dress  circle.  These  things,  in  case  of  fire,  do  good 
instead  of  horm,  since  they  pre^-cnt  people  rushing  in  so  frantic  haste 
into  the  doonv-ays.  It  is  in  the  doorways  that  the  chief  crash  occum 
Malte  your  meaiis  of  exit  capacious  as  possible,  and  then  maoageis 
may  with  safety  make  such  inner  arrangements  as  suit  them  best 
Climbing  over  chairs  in  the  cascof  6rc  is  inconvenient,  no  doubL  So 
far  from  being  a  source  of  danger,  however,  it  is  a  safeguard. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  paragraph^  I  have  seen  the  Licenser 
of  riays,  and  have  been  told  by  that  fwlitc  and  scholarly  ofticial 
that  the  Court  Theatre  is  outside  his  jurisdictioa  Here  is  another 
proof,  if  such  were  wanted,  of  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
managed  in  this  country. 

RIGHTLY  or  wrongly,  the  conviction  forced  upon  the  public 
mind  is  that  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics  terrible  craelty  is 
still  exhibited.  Nothing  is  more  diflicult  than  to  obtain  fiill  testi- 
mony in  such  cases,  since  the  warders  are  always  in  accord,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  jKJOr  victims  cannot  be  accepted.  .Ml  we  knuw  U 
that  (he  bones  of  lunatics  arc  not  seldom  found  Itroken  under  circum- 
stances that  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  injuries  arc 
ascribible  to  violence.  When,  accordingly,  a  case  is  brought  home, 
and  it  is  proved  that  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  a  julieni  in  the  Colney 
Hatch  Asylum  .ire  attributable  to  the  kick  of  a  «-ardcr,  to  send  the 
brute  back  to  his  work  with  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  is  a  wanton 
insult  upon  justice.  It  is  (^uite  conceivable  thai  there  is  a  fund  at 
tlie  asylum  to  meet  such  cases,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  man  wlio  is 
capable  of  an  act  such  as  that  of  which  ilie  warder  in  question  waa 
convicted  is  likely  uf-on  his  return  to  *'  lake  cut  "  '  of  h'ts 

fine.    The  xnanagemenl  ol  ^\^t  as^-Viw  rM>.c.i  ir  t.i  \\:.,  -.utr  .: 

ihc  ofTender  has  been  te-aAmwv^i. 
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